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TO 


Joseph Peabody, Esq. 


SALEM, MASSAClIUSETTiS. 


SlK, 

I have ventured to inscribe this book with your 
name, for the following reasons. I wished to prove, that 
mach as I have wandered, iny heart and my affections 
have still had their stationary points. It is my pride 
to hope, amidst all the vicissitudes, through which I have 
passed, that the friends of my youth will be those of my 
age. Years in their flight will never shed the mildew of 
oblivion over kindnesses, which have marked every 
p eriod of my intercourse with you. Those kindnesses are 
alike associated with the remembrance of scenes that 
have passed in the land of my birth, and in distant regions 
west of the 31 ississippi. To you and one other friend it 
is owing, that I ever appeared before the public. I know 
not, if the public will thank you, or if it ought. I feel, 
that I, at least, ought never to forget the kindness and 
munificence of the motive. While your keels plough 
every sea, bringing home the rich harvests of commerce, 
I have always known you the earftest and consistent friend 
of the sacred soil and the plough. This acquaintance 
with predilections, apparently so foreign from those, which 
have governed your pursuits in life, has added an induce- 
.ment to inscribe to you a book, which, while it presents a 
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brief sketch great interests of our countryy, 

dwells with most detailppon the fertility of the Ameri 
soil, and the uncounted millions of acres of its untilled and 
teeming wilderness, yet to be occupied by independent 
and happy yeomen. 

Fortunate as has been the general course of your 
career, since my first work was inscribed with your name, 
you have experienced a loss as severe, as can try the 
human heart, and have sustained it with a firmness of 
Christian philosojihy, which proved that in the midst of 
prosperity you had not forgotten on what tenure we hold 
all the blessings of thi.s nuitable existence. 

May you continue to enjoy the luxury of doing goqd, 
in the tranquil repose of resignation in the midst of the 
children, that remain to you, rendering your age as happy, 
as your past life has been honorable and useful. 

With feelings of indelible gratitude and respect, 

I subscribe myself your friend and humble .servant, 

Timothy Flint. 
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PREFACE, 


Had the autlior boon aware, when lie assume,! this tadt, of the amount 
of labor and difficulty, in which it would involve him, ho would have 
shrunk from it in dismay. But he had aimoimced the work and made no 
inconsiderable progress in it, before a full view of the difficulties and 
discouragements o(ioned upon him. One of the difficulties, and that 
by no means an inconsiderable one, was that of procuring materials for 
all that part of the work, which could not bo supplied by his own personal 
observation. From a general consciousness of the westom people, of the 
incompetence of most of tliosc who have assumed to collect materials for 
works of this sort, and an unwillingness, that their names should stand, 
as authorities, it has happened, that they, who were most capable of fur¬ 
nishing materials, have heard with indifference and neglect solicitations 
to furnish such materials. 

There seems to be but one sure and adoiiuato avenue to such collection; 
and that is, to travel from state to state, and from capital to capital, to 
make it in person. Such is the expense attending this mode, that very 
few, who belong to the proverbially poor fraternity of authors, can afford 
it. Sttcli, also, is tbc length of time, necessary to complete 'such a tour, 
with the requisite deliberation and delay, that, owing to the rapid changes, 
effected in the scene by lime, the first part of the sketch has become an 
inadequate representation, before the last is completed. Whatever be the 
industry, honesty of intention, and ability of the autlior of such a work, 
he must be content to prepare it under all these disadvantages, and 
identify his fortunes witli a class of writers, whose writings upon similar 
subjects, however deserving, have rapidly passed into oblivion. In addi¬ 
tion to those iireliminary difficulties, the author had to encounter that of 
ill health, which, whether it he an allowed plea to enter, in palliation of 
defects, or not, is certainly a very great impediment in prosecuting works 
of, this sort. At the same time, his hands have been filled witli laborious 
avocations of another hind. 
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But it is nnncc<*sary to dwell on these, and various otlicr difficultiett-, 
easy to name. The author had given a Jiledge, and ‘put Ms hand to 1^ 
jdough.' lie felt, too, tliat lie liad some grounds, on which to assume 
such a work. lie had devoted the host iwrtion of twelve years to explor¬ 
ing tlie Western country. He had reniaiiicd one or more sepsonrin each 
of its great divisions, lie had heen familiar with Cincinnati, St. Louis* 
and New Orleans, the points most central to the information and resources 
of their respective divisions, and had resided in each of those capitals. 
He had traversed tliis great valley, in all its chief directions, in an em- 
jiloyment, which had necessarily brought him in contact witli all classes 
of its people, and all its aspects of society. He had had abundant com¬ 
munications witli its scholars and distinguished men. As an earnest 
lover of nature, he had contemplated nature in the West, in the original, • 
and in all her phases. On foot, and alone, ho had wandered beside her 
*ong and devious streams. He had been between two and three hundred 
days on the Mississippi and its tributary waters. He had published 
‘Becollections’ of these journeyings, which had heen received by the 
public with groat kindness. His cliicf efforts, as an author, had been 
directed to bringing the people of the AVest acijuaintcd with one another, 
and the beauty and resources of tljoir own great country. lie hopes, it 
wilt not be deemed assumption for him to say, that he has done somethmg 
towards bringing about an intimacy of good feelings between the elder 
sister, whose fdir domain is the east country, the fresh breeze, and tlio 
shores of the sea; and her younger sister, whoso dotal portion is the 
western woods, and the fertile shores of the western streams. 

A kind of affectionate feeling for the country, where he has enjoyed, 
and suffered, all that the human heart can be supposed capthlc of feeling 
on tliis side of the grave, which contains his children, his charities, and 
all those ties, which call forth as[iirations for its well-being, after he shall 
be in the dust, enlisted his first purpose to coramenra: this work. The 
general amenity of its aspect, its boundless woods and prairies, its long 
and devious streams, and its unparalleled advancement in population and 
improvement, filled his imagination. lie had scoti tlio country, in some 
sense, grow up under his eye. He saw tlie first steam boat, that descend¬ 
ed the Mississippi. He had seen much of that transformation, as if of 
magic, wiiich has converted the wilderness to fields and orchards. He 
has wished to transfer to others* some of the impressions, which have 
been wrought on his own mind by witnessing those changes. Sudi were 
some of the motives, that impelled him to unduitakc this work. 

He has a distinct Ibrosight of the views, which some will entertain, and 
express in reference to this work. But lie can pronounce with perfect 
simplicity and cunfidcncc, that his least liars of criticism are from those 
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<rho9C candor, experience and ability best qualify them to judge- At my 
rate, he will cheerfully suffer the sentence, whatever it may bej which 
the western people shall pass upon this work. To those, who have |»»- 
dicted, that he would draw too largely upon the language and the color¬ 
ing of poetry and the imagination, he can only say, that it has been his 
first aim, to comjircss the gre.atest possible amount of useful information 
into the smallest compass. He has, therefore, rather to apprehend, that 
tlie intelligent will find it too statistical and laconic, too much abbrevi¬ 
ated, and divested of detail. 

Something more than half tlie compass of this work is original, in the 
strictest sense of the word, the remarks and details being the fruit of big 
own observation or reflection. What has been suggested by the reading 
and observation of those, who have preceded him in labors of this kind* 
will ue generally iinmd, he thinks, to have been assimilated, to use amedi. 
cal term, and to have received in his mind the moulding of his own 
manner. But toucliing the matter obtained from other books, he claims 
no otlier merit, than that of being a laborious and faithful compiler. 
In some instances, where the thotights could nut bo better, or more briefly 
expressed, the words of the original authors may have been used. Hu 
has referred to at least thirty volumes, and to those, who might feel 
disposed to suggest, that he has made a hook from the labors of others, 
he would beg leave to remark, that, if they shall be pleased to think, that 
they have found the substance of all these volumes in tltis work, he shall 
consider it the highest encomium, they can pass upon it. 

lie feels it to be a duty, once for all, to make the most frank and ample 
avowal of the sources, to which ho has chiefly repaired for compilation. 
That works of history and geography must necessarily be prepared in 
this way, no person, at all acquainted willi the nature of such writings, 
need be told. As well might a traveller presume to claim the fee-simple 
of all the country, which ho has surveyed, as a historian and geographer 
expect to preclude those, who come after him, from making a proper use 
of his labors. If the former writers have seen accurately, anfl related 
feithfully, the latter ought to have the resemblance of declaring the same 
facts, with that variety only, which nature lias enstaniped upon the distinct 
elaborations of every individual mind. Those who have preceded him, 
have availed themselves of the observations of their predecessors. The 
Butlior flatters himself, tliat his work? in ils turn, will be consulted by 
those, who will come aOcr him. As works of this sort become multi¬ 
plied, voluminous and detailed, it Iwomos a duty to literature to abstract, 
abridge, and give, in synoptical views, the information tliat is spread 
tlirough numerous volumes. So far from its being the tendency of a 
work of this kind to umlervaliic, and preclude the use of works, from 
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whicb it is compiled, he would hoj>e, (hat adverting to tlic original works, • 
by pointing to the sources of his information, would have the (»ntrary 
effect of inducing those readers, who wish to view the subject in all its 
details and bearings, to repair to those works, and rescue them from 
oMivion. Many of them arc works of great merit, and have undeservedly 
passed into disuse. 

He has not considered it necessary to give individual quotations, or to 
disfigure the margin with references and autlioritios. The reader ought to 
rely upon die fact, that nothing is here put down, which has not boen 
previously weighed in the mitlior’s mind, and admitted, either as matter 
of his own observation, or on what ho conceived to be the competent and 
credible testimony of others. Somethnos upon a particular point, he 
has adopted the phraseology of the author entire. At other times, he has 
adjusted the views of one autlior by another, endeavouring to settle a 
just medium from the result of his own observations. 

For the topogra])hical and geographical parts, ho has chiefly consulted 
tlie following authors, viz: Charlevoix, Volney, Bartram, Brcckenridge, 
Harby, Stoddard, Atwater, Ohio and Mississippi Navigator, Dana, Emi¬ 
grant’s Guide, Long’s Expedilions, Pike, Sclipolcraft, Bock, successive 
extracts from Cincinnati Directories, and Woodruif’s Engraving of the 
city, correspondence with Mr. Dunbar of Mississppi, Dr. McKay of Arkan¬ 
sas, Judge Carr of St. Louis, Rev. M. Peers, and Professor Caldwell of 
Kentucky, Daniel Bryan, Esq. of Alexandria, and Messrs Lanier and 
Famham of Indiana; beside short extracts from various corrcs|)ondents 
and cotemporary Gazettes too numerous to specify. 

In.referencc to the second part of this work, it is from tlic obvious 
necessity of tlic case, more simply a work of compilation, Ilian the former- 
He has indeed brought every item of his own jicr-sonal observation to 
bear upon it. But tliat ohsonauion in any individual case must be limit- • 
ed. He could not name, if disposed, all the sources, from which he has 
sought and obtained information. For many facts lie has relied on the 
authority of Mr. Worcester’s excellent Gazetteer. The portions of the 
work, that treat of the country beyond the United States, have been 
chiefly drawn from Capt. Parry, Malte Brun, Humboldt, Brcckenridge, 
and Bullock. But the intelligent reader will readily understand, that in 
tiie present state of our intelligence, touching the physical geography of 
Mexico apd South America, Mnlib Brun has'deft little to be said after 
him. Of course he has been the authority cliiefly followed. 

He regrets that other motives, than his own inclination, inculcated by 
experience have compelled him to omit the greater portions of the history 
of the country, and replace it with more extended details of 
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statistical and physical geography, the imints of absorbing interest about 
which emigrants to Uie great West are chiefly solicitous. 

He would have been amused, if an author were apt to be so amused 
by the criticisms elicited by his first edition. Ho desires to withdraw his 
hands from the scalding clement of cotemporary history, while the parties 
are still on the stage. The manner and form must have been fashioned 
to the dictation of a tliousand individuals to have pleased; and what is 
worse, the emendation proposed by one would have been the most annoy¬ 
ing blemish to another. Ho knows no remedy lor the deluge of criticism, 
that inundates the land, but a callousness of patience equal to every 
proof. The reader knows better than himself, that it is a great evil to 
write a great book. Though he is desirous of perpetrating the very 
' offence, there arc hut too many, with whom it is a more unpardonable 
fault, to write a good one. 

His former work met with a criticism equally generous, eloquent and 
just, in tlie Nortli American Review, and a shorter but not less generous 
and happy notice in the New-York Evening Post, he has no doubt, from 
the pen of William Br 3 ’ant, Esq., of whoso laudatory notice, if any one 
were not proud, ho would bo more or less than man. 

Ho would have attributed something of the fervid and afiectionato 
notice of that work, he presumes from the pen of his friend, Dr. 
Caldwell, to the partiality of a long and tried friendship, had he not been 
aware, that ho holds even his partialities in severe subjection to his 
judgment. 

To Morgan Neville and Charles Hammond, Esqrs., he is indebted for 
much aid iu furnisliing books and documents on tliis and various similar 
occasioii.s. It would be uiigraleful in him to close without referring to 
the continued kindness of Henry Starr, Esq., who confers favors witli so 
much ease and unconsciousness as, probably, to have forgotten, that he 
<■ .ves him this public expre-ssion of his gratitude. 

For the rest, every indulgent reader will overlook such errors of the 
press, as have occurred, when informed, that a considerable part of tlie 
work was carried through the press, while the author wds laboring under 
severe indisposition. 

Cincinnati, January 1st, 18312. 
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■pie following extract from a communication from Mr. Neville to the 
«uth^ of this work, in reply to certain enquiries, gives a condensed and 
hasty account of the dreadful flood whicli has just sjTOad destruction over 
an extent of rich and fertile country, of at least 1,000 miles. As it re¬ 
cords an event almost simultaneous with the publication of "the “Geogra¬ 
phy,” and which must form on important event in the history of the West,. 
I have thought it not irrelevant to give it a place in the Preface. It will 
be of more convenient reference, than the columns of a newspaper. 

CrNciNNATr, February 29th, 1832. 

Sra, In reply to your interrogatory on the subject of the freshet, which 
at this moment presents such a scene of desolation and sufiering, I can 
state that in my opinion such a flood has never happened since the settle¬ 
ment of tlie Western Country. I was born on the banks of the Ohio, , 
and my recollection extends back to a period when Cincinnati was but a 
village; and 1 am perfectly satisfied that I never saw the water so high by 
many feet. 

The Ohio, after having been frozen up and covered by the thickest ice 
which was ever witnessed in this city, during the whole of the month of 
December and part of January, broke up about the (5th of that month, 
doing incalculable damage throughout the whole course of this noble 
stream. From that {)eriod until alwut ten days since, there has been a 
succession of rains, which were sufficient to kee]) the river and its tribu¬ 
taries at heights ratlicr greater than ordinary; on tho 7th of this month 
the water commenced swelling with nncomnmn rapidity, with a settled 
rain, the wind at S. W., and the temi>erature such as to lead to the conclu¬ 
sion, that the rain was as extensive as it was heavy. < )n Saturday night 
the iOth inst. it increa.sed to a perfect storm. On Monday, 12th, the 
(%io had gained tho maximum of lS2t», estimated tho greatest,rise for the 
last 17 years. At this point it appeared to become stationary, and prob¬ 
ably had commenced receding. A few hours produced a melancholy 
change; the river again advanced, and passing the old marks of 1815, 
and 1793, poured its flood through the aqueduct under Main street into 
Columbia. Shortly after, the river at the lower part of the town broke 
over the Levee, and joining the water ru.shing out of the aqueduct, pre¬ 
sented the novel and distres.sing sight of a rapid river having Columbia 
street for its bed. At this time the merchants in Main street, between 
Front and Columbia, after iiiefiectually attempting to keep tiie water out 
of their cellars by clay embankments, yielded the contest and turned all 
their exertions to removing their goods from their cellars to their first floors. 
The merchants in Front street had been driven to this alternative a day 
or two before. Tho draymen now having nothing to do in their usual 
business, found ample employnKjnt in transi)orting business men and oth¬ 
ers, attracted by curiosity, across Columbia street at the different cross 
streets, from Broadway down to the low ground at tho west end of the 
town. In the mean lime tlie river continued rising at a rate seldom wit¬ 
nessed even when confined within its banks; tho merchants in Front st. 
were forced to remove their property to the second stories—those on Main 
soon found it necessary to follow their example. Drays disappeared, 
and small crafls of various and novel construction look tlicir place. It 
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was then found that precautions for security liad been postponed tookng. 
A vast amount of merchandise and produce was destroyed before itcoBm be 
raised to tire second stories. The lower part of (he town was completely 
inundated, and tlje small frame houses, which composed the greatest 
amount of buildings in that section of the city, were threatened with de¬ 
struction. 1 have not yet understood how many have been destroyed, 
but in looking down upon them from Fourth street, 1 counted yesterday 
nearly 30 entirely upset. The call of humanity was obeyed before that 
of interest; labourers could not be had in sutheient numbers to assist the 
merchants, because they were engaged in removing hundreds of wretch¬ 
ed families from the flood below. There wore several steam boats in har¬ 
bor, and the yawls of all found ample employment. The edge of the 
water below Race slroot presented scones only equalled in cases of wide 
spread conflagrations, such as that at Fayetteville, last summer. Boats 
were couslantly landing unfortunate families who, with their little prop¬ 
erty, remained cxj)osod to the weather until the city authorities could 
provide shelter and food, h’inally, on Thursday the IBth inst. tlie work 
of desolation was coitsiimmated; the water broke over tlie bank from Deer 
Creek bridge at the east end of (he city, to Main street, turned the current 
of Columl)ia street down, and laid the whole of the town lying between 
Lower Maikct or Second st. and the river, under water, except the large 
stores on the south sidts of Voarl and Market streets. Tlie cellars of 
those, however were fdled with water, wliich, with little variation, rose in 
lliem all to within an inch or two of tlie floors. 1 believe the cellars on 
the tiorth side of those streets are jKirtially filled with water also. 

The scene presonted at this moment, and the revolution produced in 
the apiKiarance of things can scarcely be believed by ourselves; it re- 
soinhles more the extravagance of a dream, tlian reality. All that part 
of the town below Walnut stroct under water is occupied by private resi¬ 
dences, and probably includes nearly one-third of the population of the 
city. Water, Front, and Columbia streets arc distinguished by many ex¬ 
cellent brick houses; the population is more dense than in any otherportion 
of the town. When the water reached the first floor, the families remov¬ 
ed up stairs, and those who were sufficiently provident to have fuel car¬ 
ried up in (iiiic, have remained over since, (now 4 days,) in tlioir houses, 
surrounded by a sea in miniature; many, however, have abandoned their 
houses and taken up tlieir residence at public houses, and with their friends 
on the hill. Notwithstanding this melancholy state of things, the mode 
of living is matter of amusement to many of the families thus surround¬ 
ed. When misfortune cannot he avoided, there is a kind of instinctive 
philosophy in man, which makes us submit often with a good grace. 
Thousands of boats have sprung into existence, like Minerva, from the 
brain of the “Thunderer.” The scene is absolutely Venetian. Every 
house has its boat, already called a gondola, in which the owners travel 
about on their necessary vocat ions; visits are regularly made in this way. 
In passing down to a friend’s house yesterday in his “craft,” I passed two 
or three gondolas with young gentlemen in tiiem, under the windows of 
their female acquaintances; I cannot say decidedly that they wore 
broatliing vows or wafting sighs to the cars of the laughing fair ones; 
hut f did observe wie.kcr baskets drawn up by cords, which, on enquiry, 
I fiiimd to iic filled wilii refreshments in^lea^. S^ This employ- 
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rae^j if not so dangerous was doubtless equally useful as that of tiie 
old jSjiights Errant relieving imprisoned damsels from the castles of 
giants and magicians. ' 

The waters have commenced receding tills day, the 19th inst.; but the 
river falls slowly. The amount of damage, exclusive of the actual sus¬ 
pension of all business, cannot be yet estimated; butit must be very consid¬ 
erable. 1 have already hoard of several individuals who have lost from 
4 to 6,000 dollars in damaged goods; but the worst remains. We dread 
to see the state of tire streets and cellars when the river subsides. It will 
be terrible, and unless the most vigorous measures be immediately taken, 
our beautiful and flourishing city will probably next summer be the thea¬ 
tre of some malignant disease. 

This flood forms an Era in the history of the Valley of tlic Mississippi; 
it is probably four to five feet higher than any freslret which has happened 
since the first settlement of the country; and when we reflect tliat it has 
swept through a country well filled with towns and villages, and distin¬ 
guished by fertile fields and rich settlements, for the distance of IKIO 
miles, our anticipation must need-s h i most ghioniy. Tlie loss of life, we 
fear, must be great; the loss of iiroperly can never bo calculated. The 
bottom ground plan of Cincinnati is as liigh, if not higher, than any oilier 
bottom situation of the river. 

Upon the whole, the citizens of Cincinnati will have cause to reraemher 
the winter of 1831-2. It was ushered in by a series of cold weather never 
witnessed before in this country, either for intensene.ss or duration, wliieJi 
closing the river and canal for si.K week.s, made fuel as dear and scarce as 
in the Atlantic cities. Next the Water Wor,.... w.i.s buriil down, which, 
in addition to tlie want of w'aler, produced the iiei’Cssity of e-sialiliahiiig 
Volunteer Watches, to prevent further sull'eriiig from fires. And to con¬ 
clude, wcare now visited by a flood of a ehaructor which, 3t) days ago, 
we would have considered as improbable, as a collision with the expected 
comet! 

The water, at its highest elevation, was 03 feet aliove low water mark. 
The velocity of tho current six miles and a quarter jicr hour. 
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We do not intend in these introductory remarks, to enlarge upon 
so copious an article, as tlie geology of lliis valley. We reserve more 
particular okservation-s for sectional heads of this subject. We dismiss 
it here, by observing that the valley itself is universally, of what 
geologists call secondary formation, with hero and there boulders of 
granitic rock, out of place ; that the western slojres of the Allegfaanies 
are g-'nerally of what is called the transition character ; that the 
southern extremities of the lakes arc transition, and tJie nothem granitic 
and primitive in their formation ; that the Rocky Mountains are, for the 
most part, primitive, until wt: approach the Gulf of Mexico, in the Mexican 
state of Texas, where the strata of rock again appear to be blue lime 
stone. Over all the immense valley Iretween tlicse limits, there are 
marks of recent formation,—apparent indications as Volney conjectured, 
that the country was once submerged, and has, not many ages since, 
emerged from under wafers ; and that to casual inspection, the vallies, 
the bluffs and the hills, the regular lamina of stones, and strata of soil, 
the marine e.KUvi®, and in short, all the physical aspects of the country 
wear the appearance of once having been the bed of seas, or fresh water 
lakes. 

From its character of recent formation, from the prevalence of lime 
stone everywhere, from the decomposition which it has undergone, and is 
constantly undergoing, from tlie considerable proportion of decomposed 
lime stone in the soil, probably results another general attribute of this 
valley—its character of uncommon fertility. Wcwouldnot be understood 
to assert, tliat the country is every where alike fertile. It has its sterile 
sections. There are here, as elsewhere, infinite diversities of soil, from 
the richest alluvions, to the most miserable flint knobs ; from the tangled 
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ibe poorest pine bills. There are, too, it is well known, 
Rocky Mountains, wide belts, that have a surface of 
IIMilQttr 'iiHindB, or only covered with a sparse vegetation of weeds and 
coarse grass. But of tlie country in general, the most cursory observer 
must have remarked, that, compared with lands, apparently of the same 
character in other regions, tlie lands here obviously show marks of 
singular fertility. The most ordinary, third rate, oak lands, will bring 
successive crops of wheat and maize, without any manuring, and with 
but little care of cultivation. The pine lands of tlie southern regions 
are in many places cultivated for years, without any attempts at 
manuring them. The same fact is visible in the manner, in wliich 
vegetation in this country resists drought. It is a proverb on the good 
lands, that if there be moisture enough to bring the com to germinate,. 
and come up, there will be a crop if no more rain falls, until the harvest. 
We have a thousand times observed this crop, continuing to advance 
towards a fresh and vigorous maturity, under a pressure of drought, and 
a continuance of cloudless ardor of sun, that would have burned up 
and destroyed vegetation in tire Atlantic country. 

We have supposed this fertility to ari-so, either from an uncommon 
proportion of vegetable matter in the soil; from the saline impregnations 
mixed with the earth, as evidenced in the numberless licks, and springs 
of salt water, and the nitrous character of the soil, wherever, as in 
caves, or under buildings, it is sheltered from moisture; or, as we have 
remarked, from the general dilTusion of dissolved lime stone, and marly 
mixtures over the surface. In some way, spread by the waters, diffused 
through the soil, or the result of former decomposition, there is evidently 
much of the quickening and fertilizing power of lime mixed with the 
Soil. 

Face op the Countov, &c. Our prescribed limits will necessarily 
dictate brevity to us, in touching on this topic. The Alleghany moun¬ 
tain;, as is well known, stretch along in ridges, that run fiarallel to 
each other, witli great unifonuity. They form tlic eastern rampart of 
this great valley. The middle ridge appears to be generally tlie most 
elevated; to separate the waters of the Atlantic from those of the Missis¬ 
sippi ; and gives name to the rest. Another of these ridges has the name 
of the Laurel ridge, from the number of laurels growing on its sides. 
Approaching tliese ridges, they arc a sublime object, as seen in the 
distance. They rise before you, apparently an impassable barrier, their 
blue outlines pencilled, like clouds, on the sky, and their northern and 
southern extremities both running beyond the reacli of vision. The 
ascent {ram the Atlantic side is generally more abrupt and precipitous, 
than on the descent towards the valley of the Mississippi. 
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The last western range exhibits, very strikingly, the regular distributioB 
of the lamina of lime stone, and the uniformity of their dip, as thou^ 
thoy had been laid, stratum upon stratum, by art. The composition is, 
for the most part, either lime stone, argillite, gray wacke, and combine* 
tions of. slaty matter with sulphate of iron; in short, those kinds of 
combinations, which occur between mctaliferous lime stone, and inclined 
' sand stone. Between the Alleghany mountain and the last western 
ridges, the tributaries of the Ohio begin to show themselves in the form 
of rivers. Their murmur is heard, as tliey rapidly roll along their rocky 
beds, breaking the stillness of the mountain forest; and they often wind 
great distance.^, Wore they find their place of escape from the mountains. 
The scenery on one of tlie transits over the mountains has arrested the 
, attention of most travellers. A turnpike road leads near, where the 
Loyalhanna has divided the Laurel ridge to its base. The view, that 
appertains to this chasm, is at once striking and sublime. A beautifiil 
mountain stream, overhanging mountains, tiie breeze sweeping down 
the sloping forest, profound solitude, (ho screaming of the jay, and the 
dash of tlie river, rolling rapidly along its rocky bed, and its watera 
hidden under the shade of laurels, conspire to soothe and elevate the 
mind. 

After we descend the last mountain summit towards the valley, the 
country is still a succession of high hills, generally rounded smoothly 
down their declivities, and witli, more or less of table land on their 
summits. On the very tops of the AJleghanics we discover the mdica* 
tions of approach towards the region of coal. On the summits of the 
hills beyond tlie mountains, the eye not only traces it among the clay 
slate, by (he blackened surface of the road, but the sense of smell 
detects it in tlie atmosphere about the houses, and indicates, that in the 
midst of woods, it is the easiest fuel to procure. Its dark smoke 
streams from the funnel of the blacksmith’s forge. Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling are blackened with its impalpable effluvia. 

Following the course of the Allcghanies, south of the Ohio) and 
along tlie foot of die ridges is generally a country of undulating and 
elevated swells, covered, while in its natural state, with a heavy forest. 
The country about Pittsburgh may be called hilly, though there are 
few hills so precipitous, as not to be susceptible of cultivation.— 
Through die Pennsylvania and Virgiflia sections of the Mississippi 
valley, you traverse liill beyond hill, generally widi small and fertile 
vallics between them. Some of dicsc lulls have almost the character of 
mountains. They are for the most part, however, susceptible of good 
roads. 
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On the national road, as we descend the last mountain towards' 
Brotnisville, and the valley of the Monongaliela, tlie eye takes in an 
horizon, as broad as it can reach, of hills, Tallies, ordiards, and pasture 
grounds of charapaigne and rich country in the two states. The 
contrasts of the open pastures and fields, pencilled by a perfectly, straight 
line on the edge of the tliick forests, and on the rounded summits of 
the hills, afibrd a dclightfiil prosj)ect. The finest parts of the interior 
of New England will scarcely compare with tliis view. The same may 
be said of views of Tennessee and Kentucky, as we successively ap¬ 
proach them, in coming over the mountains from North Carolina and 
Virginia. After we have left the immediate vicinity of the mountains, 
Kentucky is neither hilly, nor level, but has a general surface of 
delightful undulation. There are beautiful and extensive Tallies, with 
only sufficient irregularity of surface to carry off the waters. Such is 
that charming valley, of which Lexington is the centre; and such is 
that, embracing the barrens of Green river. 

Tennessee is more generally hilly. The great ranges of the Alleghanies 
diverge into separate mountains in this state and divide it into two 
distinct sections, called East and West Tennessee. 

Keeping parallel with the mountains, and still advancing south, in 
Alabama the hills begin to subside, although the northern and western 
parts of this state may still lie called mountainous. But, on entering 
thM state, the features of the country begin manifestly to change. On 
the hills, instead of oaks and deciduous trees, we begin to hear the 
breeze in the tops of long leaved pines. We liave a long succession of 
pine hills, and fertile Tallies between them. We soon mark another 
very striking change in the landscape. In coming from the Ohio, we 
have seen the country, in a state of nature, universally covered with a 
thick forest, generally of deciduous trees, with here and there a rare holly 
tree, or other evergreen. We have afterwards traversed extensive pine 
forrats of the black, or pitch pine, with tall straight trees, and the earth 
benea'th them free from under brush, covered with grass, and almost 
entirely destitute of stones. In tlie rich alluvial Tallies we remark a 
considerable portion of laurels. The forests preserve an unvarying 
verdure through the winter. We begin to notice tliesc forests first giving 
place to tlie barrens, with a few sparse trees, arranged, as in an orchard. 
These barrens are soon succeeded by prairies, or savannas, as they arc 
here called. The hills have subsided to extensive, level and grassy 
plains; and this order of landscape continues, until we meet the belt of 
pine forest, that skirts the gulf of Mexico. Its swampy and equable 
surface rises but little above the level of the gulf, and is separated fB)m 
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it by & margin of sand, driven into heaits by the mutual incessant action 
of the wind and the sea. 

Beginning again on the north side of the Alleghany river, and descend-- 
ing that river between the north hank and the lakes, the first portion 
of the country is hilly ; but, as we descend towards tlie Ohio, the 
country, though in sonic places, particularly along the Muskingum, hilly, 
is generally only gently waving, and is on the whole more level than the 
south side of the Ohio. Approacliing the lakes, the country liecomes quite 
level; and there are various places in tlie northern parts of Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois, near tiie lakes, wlierc the country is so level, marshy and low, 
as in winter and spring to be covered with water from four inches to a foot 
in depth. The northeastern parts of Ohio may be considered hilly. In 
passing on the great road from Wheeling to Cincinnati, tliere are, indeed, 
near the Scioto, considerable plains. But the general aspect of the eoun 
try presents fine elevations, often a league across, with rich table lanil on 
the summits, and the declivities susceptible of cultivation. For five or 
six miles from either bank of the Ohio, there are, almost universally 
high hills of a singular configuration, known by the name of the ‘ Ohio 
hills.’ 

From tlie Scioto the aspect of tlie country is more level; and on tlie 
waters of this river we begin to discover our approach to the wide prairies 
of the west. We open ui>on the fine, level Pickaway, or Piqua prairies, 
or plains; and thence through the northern parts of this state, advancing 
west, along the plains of Mad river, and into Indiana, prairies become 
more common in the same proportion, as we advance farther west. The 
general surface of the timbered country is more level. As we approach 
tlie Ohio, the forest is more dense and iiiiifomi, and that river, in its whole 
course, originally rolled tlirougli an unbroken forest. In Indiana the pro¬ 
portion of prairie land is far greater, tlian in Ohio; and in Illinois it has an 
immense disproportion over the t imhered country. Back of Shawnee town, 
and between the waters of the Saline of the Ohio, and those of the Missis¬ 
sippi, from the base of this level country .springs up a singular chain of 
hills, which a recent traveller has seen fit to dignify with the name of 
mountains. The remainder of the state of Illinois may bo for the most 
part designated, as a country of prairies and plains. 

Beyond the state of Illinois, advancing north on the east side of the 
Mississippi, pine hills, ])onds, lakes, martibes and prairies alternate to the 
sources of that river. The plasliy regions in that quarter are covered with 
thick wild rice, and there Providence has provided inexhaustible pasture 
for the countless numbers and varieties of wild water fowls, that migrate 
to {hese regions to fatten in the autumn, before their return to the south. 
Near Rock river of this region, we come upon the hills and swells of land 
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in that extensive district called tlic mineral country, where the ores ofiead 
Veso plentifully found. 

.. The surface of the country west of the Mississippi is generally m()ch 
more level than east and soutli of it. There arc bluffs, often high and pre¬ 
cipitous, near the groat water courses. Not far west of the Mississippi 
there is much country covered with Hint knobs, singular hills of conical 
shape, that with a b.a.sc of a mile in circumference often rise four or five ■ 
hundred fe<jt high, and arc covered on tlicir sides with jleche, or arrow 
stones, of asiliceoussidistancc, not unlike flints, and used as substitutes 
for them. There are, as in tlic country between the St. Francis and Wliitc 
river, hills that might almost warrant the dcisignation of mountains, appear¬ 
ing to bo continuations of the Alleghanies, whose spurs seem to cross the 
Mississippi intlie Cliickasaw blufl's, and to bo continued to tlic west in 
the St. Francis hills. But the general surface of the country, between 
the Mississippi and the Ilocky mountains, is comparatively speaking, a 
vast plain, probably, as wo have remarked, the largest one on die globe. 
Except in the bluffs of the rivers, and on the flint knobs, it is, on the sur¬ 
face free from stones, to an astonishing degree. The surface of prairie, a 
hundred leagues west of tlie Mississiiipi, is, probably, in comparison witlx 
the timbered country, in the proportion of twenty to one. The little 
timber, that is seen, occurs only on tlie skirts of water courses. As we 
recede from the margins of the Missouri, the Platte, the Yellowstone, 
Arkansas and Red rivers,the prairies become more dry, sterile, and desti¬ 
tute not only of wood and water, but of all vegetation. Travellers 
wander for days in these ilcsolate wastes, without having either wood or 
water in tlicir horizon, over sandy deserts, scantily covered witli coarse 
grass and weeds. This is the appropriate range of the buffalo. In some 
parts, there are in fact, wastes of moving sand, like those of the African 
deserts. 

On the lower courses of the Missouri, St. Francis, White, Arkansas 
and Red rivers, we s(« extensive alluvions skirting their banks, of great 
and mcxliaustihlc fertility, Tlio alluvial prairies, too, in these regions 
teem witli vegetation. But on their iijxjxer waters, as soon as we have re¬ 
ceded from a narrow and fertile belt on their shores, the boundless waste 
of tlie prairies beyond, seems desliniiil to be tlic last resort of bulRlos, or 
the region of herds of domestic cattle, attended by nntigrating sliepherds. 

Moitivtaiks. Wc have seen, tliat tlie general character of the Alle- 
ghwj lidges, is to stretch along in continued and parallel lines, the central 
lidlfftpf wliich gives name to the rest. The spurs of these ridges, which 
iMXeiitucky, and particularly in Tennessee, under the names of the Bald, 
(ipn. Laurel,Yellow, Unaka, Copper, Clinch, Powell’s, Cumberland, 
originate streams, diversify and give grandeur to the scenery in tliese 
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; states, are all in cultivated and populous regions, and will be described 
under the heads of the states, in which tliey lie. The clif6 and roCfcs^ii’^ 
of swliicli they are composed, bear, as wc have remarked, tlie general . 
character of transition formation ; and the strata have that laraellated 
regularity, and that uniformity of dip, or inclination, wliich have been 
scientifically described by geologists. These circumstances are so 
' obvious and striking, as to produce even in unobservant eyes a degree 
of surprise. 

That immense range of lofty mountains, which gives rise to the long 
rivers, that wind through such a vast e.xfent of prairies, and come into the 
Mississippi on the west side, in almost its whole course runs wide from 
the limits of cultivation, and tJio haunts of civilized man.—Their forma¬ 
tion, character, and height arc comparatively but lit tie known, and present 
descriptions of tliem must necessarily be vague and general. They will 
for ages only attract the gaze and aslonisliment of wandering hunters, or 
occasionally a few entcrjirising travellers, tint will scale their summits 
on Uieir way to the Western sea. Now and then a savage, diflercntly 
constituted from the rest, will pjuise on (heir snowy crags, be impressed 
with their sublimity, and think of the Great Spirit. The rest will con¬ 
tinue to date their eras from (he lime, when they hunted on their eastern, 
or western declivities. It will be long, before the detached mountains, 
and the prominent pcraks will bo named, classed and described. It does 
not appear, tljat many of lljcm ri.se above tbe region of perpetual ice. 
Though from (he passage of Lcwi.s and Clark over (hem, and the concur¬ 
rent testimony of otlicrs, in the latitude of 47°north, immense quantities 
of snow are on their summits, between tlie Missouri and Columbia, in 
tlie months of June and July. They arc seen, like a vast rampart, 
rising from the grassy plains,stretching from north to south. Sometimes 
their aspect is that of continued ranges, of a gTayi.sh color, rising into the 
blue of the atmosphere, above the o'gion of Uie clouds. A great num¬ 
ber are black, ragged and preciinlous; and their bases strewn with 
immense boulders and fragments of rook, detached by earthquakes and 
time. From this iron bound and pr(!ci]Htous character, they probably 
received the apjicllatioii, ‘ liocky mountains ’ 

Whether any of them are volcanic, or not, is not certainly known. 
We have often seen large masses of pumice stone floating on tlie Missis¬ 
sippi, and still ofteneron tlie Missouri. 'These are generally of a reddish 
yellow, or flame color, and are among the largest and finest specimens of 
this kind of stone, that we have seen. Whether discharged from volcanic 
mountains, or, as othcr-s assert, from lulls of burning coal, is not certainly 
known. Mica is abundantly carried along by tlie waters, that flow from 
these mountains. There can be no doubt, that these ancient and mag- 
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nificent piles we of primitive formation. They are miicfa higher, ihore 
and have generally a more Alpine character, than the Allegha- 
■ hies. They apparently stretch along at about the same distance fronfthe 
Western sea, as the former from the Atlantic. The great rivers, that are 
discharged from their eastern and western declivities, wind still further 
between their interior and exterior ridges, in finding their passage 
through them. The Columbia, or Oregon on the west, and tlie Arkansas 
on the east, wind more tlian an hundred Icagttcs, in search of a place of 
escape from the mountains. 

As on the Alleghanies, the rivers, that run in opposite directions from 
these mountains, generally have their sources near each other. In fol¬ 
lowing the beds of these rivers up to tlieir .sources in the mountains, we 
find the easiest paths and Uie gentlest acclivities, by which to cross them. 
The character which they had gaiiKsl, of being continuous, high, and 
every where alike rugged, and a harrier almost impassable, between the 
regions east and west of them, from the descriptions of the first adventur¬ 
ers, who crossed them, seems now to have yielded to a very different 
impression. Various leaders of expeditions of trappers have crossed 
these mountains, in directions more southern, than those of Lewis and 
Clark, njey affirm that they found none of those formidable, and 
almost insurmountable barriers, which undoubtedly exist on the route of 
those distinguished travellers. We have at this moment under our 
eye extracts from the journal of Mr. Ashley, the leader of an enter¬ 
prising and powerful association for procuring furs, who has crossed 
these mountains at different points. This journal narrates the account 
of a passage over them, from the sources of the Platte to lake Bueneven- 
tura, on the western side. It asserts, that he found an easy passage 
even for loaded carriages; with an ascent no where as sharp, as on 
the national road over the Cumlierland mountains to Wheeling. He 
even asserts, that the acclivity was so gentle, as no where to have an 
•scent of more than three degrees; and that nature has provided not 
only a practicable, but a good road quite to the plains of the Columbia. 
The testimony of travellers seems to be uniform, that to the eye, indeed, 
the ranges are unbroken and continuous. But nature appears every where 
to have indicated her wish, that no part of the earth should be interdicted 
by unsocial barriers from communication with the rest. Through the 
loftiest and Ihost continued ranges there arc found chasms, natural 
bridges, ascents along the beds of rivers, and corresponding descents on 
the opposite side, that render a passage over them comparatively smooth 
and easy. 

We know not exactly on what ground travellers have classed thisyast 
Mage into the divisions of the Rocky, Chepywan, and the Masserne 
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; taountain*. The ranges at tlie sources of the Ariiansas, and rmm jAn 
thence towards the gulf of Mexico, have so commonly home the lattw 
naiAe, that tliey will probably retain it. A single peak of this ridge^^ 
(seen as a landmark for immense distances over the subjacent plains, has 
been called, pnd we think, ought for ever to retain the name of mount 
Pike. Xt is of incomparable grandeur in appearance, and has berai dif^ 
Terentiy rated at from seven to ten thousand feet in height. On the 
ridges of this range the Colorado of tlie Pacific, the Rio del Norte 
of New Mexico, the Roclie-jaune, or Yellowstone, of the Mi^uri, and 
the Arkansas and Red rivers of the Mississippi, that have their outlets 
at such immense distances from each other, have their sources. It wiB 
hence be easily inferred, that this is the highest land of this part of North 

. America. 

Geographers have supposed, that it is a circumstance of course, that 
betw'ecn all rivers, that have any length of course, there are ranges of 
hills, more or less elevated, separating tlio tributary waters of the one 
river from the other. It is often, bttt by no means always so, in thi« 
valley. Many of tlie large rivers have no other separating ridge, than a 
high and marshy plain, that discharges, as has been remarked, its waters 
from one extremity into the one river, and from the other extremity into 
the other. But, as a general rule, in the medial regions of this valley, 
the considerable rivers are separated from each other by ranges of hills, 
more or less distinctly marked. In this regimi of plains, where a person 
may liave been born, and travelled to New Orleans, and lived to old 
age without ever seeing an elevation, tliat deserved the name of mountain, 
those liills liecoino respectable by comparison. These ranges of hills 
are most considerable in the mineral country in Missouri, between St. 
Francis and White river, in Arkansas territory, between Wasluta and 
Red river, and betweem the latter river and the Sabine. South and east 
of tlie Mississippi, tliere are considerable ridges of this character in the 
states of Mississippi and Alabama. These ranges of hills will be/note 
properly noticed, under the description of the states and territories, vriiere 
they res})ectivcly occur. 

The general surface of this valley may be classed under three distinct 
aspects; the thickly timbered, the barrens, and the prairie country. In 
the first division, every traveller has remarked as soon as he descends to 
this valley, a grandeur in the form and size of tlie trees, a depth of verdure 
in the foliage, a magnificent prodigality of growth of every sort, that 
distinguishes this country from other regions. The trees are large, tall, 
and rise aloR, like columns, free from branches. In the rich lands they 
are generally wreathed with a drapery of ivy, bignonia, grape vinee, or 
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e^li^cieefient. Intenningled with the foliage of the treee ture the hroa^ 
twvcB of the grape vines, with trunlca, sometimes as large as the human 
hody^—Frequently these forests are as free from undergrowth, b 8> art 
orchard. Sometimes the only shrub, that is seen among the trees, is the 
pawpaw, with its splendid foliage and graceful stems. In other places, 
especially in the richer alluvions of the south, beneath the trees, there are 
impenetrable cane brakes and tangle of brambles, briar vines, and every 
sort of weeds. These are the safe retreats of bears and panthers. This 
undergrowth universally indicates a rich soil 

The country denominated ‘ barrens,’ has a very distinct and peculiar 
con%uration. It is generally a country with a surface, undulating with 
grade hiHs, of a particular form. They are long and uniform ridges. 
The soil is for the most part of a clayey texture, of a reddish or grayish 
color, end is covered with a tall coarse grass. In addition to a peculiar-' 
ity of feature, more easily fell, than described, the trees are generally very 
sparse, seldom large, or very small. They are chiefly of the different 
kinds of oaks;and the barren trees have an appearance and con%uration, 
aj^ropriate to the soil they inhabit. The land never exceeds second' 
rate in quality, and is more generally tliird rate. It is favorable, in the 
proper latitudes, to the growth of wheat and orchards. On tlie whole, 
this country has an aspect so peculiar and appropriate, that no person, 
at an used to this country, is in doubt for a moment, when he enters on 
the region of tlie barrens. There are large districts of this kind of 
country in Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. They are common ii* 
Ittmois and Missouri, and are seen with more or less frequency, over all 
the valley of the Mississippi. 

In this region, and in the hazie or busby prairies, we most frequently 
see those singular cavities, called ‘ sink holes.’ They are graerally iw 
the riiape of funnels, or inverted cones, from ten to seventy feet in 
depth, and on the surface from sixty to fliree hundred feet in circumfe¬ 
rence. There are generally willows, and other aquatic vegetation, at 
their sides and bottoms. The people here have their own theories, to' 
account for these singular cavities; and as an earthquake is the agent 
most likely to seize on the imagination, and the most convenient one tO' 
solve inexplicable results, they have generally supposed them the wort 
of earthquakes. . Others have imagined them the huge wells, from which 
the domesticated maromotlis, arid the gigantic races of past generatiems- 
qnea^ed thmr thirst. There is little doubt, that they are caused by 
running waters, which find their way in the lime stone cavities, beneath 
the Upper stratum of soil. We shall see elsewhere, tliat this stratum 
jeaerally rests on a base of lime stone; end that between this an4 the 
4(|lSMrtnu, there are often continuous cavities, as we see in the lime 
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«tone cavenM; and that in these interstices between &e diSeient »tt^. 
of rocks, brooks, and even considerable streams punnie oniateirui^w 
courses under ground. The cause of these sink lades was prdably t 
fissure in the super-stratum of lime stone. The friable soil above found 
its way through this fissure, and was washed away by tlw running 
watera beneath. In this manner a funnel shaped cavity wouM naturally 
be formed. In fact, the ear often distinguishes the sound (rf waters run¬ 
ning beneath, at the bottom of these sink holes. ^ 

The remaining, and by far the most extensive surface, is tliat of the 
prairies. Although they have no inconsiderable diversity of aspect, d»y 
may be classed under three general divisions; the healthy, or bushy, the 
alluvial, or wet, and the dry prairies. The healthy prairies seem to be 
. of an intermediate character between the alluvia) prairies and the 
barrens. They have springs covered with hazle and furzy bushes, small 
sassafras slinibs, with frequent grape vines, and in the summer with an 
infinite profusion of flowers, and the bushes are often overtoKied with 
the common hop vine. Prairies of this description are very common in 
Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, and they alternate among the other 
prairies for a considerable distance towards the Rocky mountains. 

The dry prairies are for the most part destitute of springs, and of all' 
vegetation, but weeds, flowering plants, and grass. To the eye they are 
so nearly level, and the roundings of their undulations, so gentle, that 
the eye, taking in a great surface at a single view, deems tliem a dead 
level. But the ravines, made by the water courses through them, 
sufficiently indicate, that their swells and declinations communicate a 
quick motion to the waters, that fall on them. This is by far the most 
extensive class of prairies. These are tlio plains, over which the buffiilos 
range. Tliese are the plains, without wood or water, in udiich the trav¬ 
eller may wander for days, and see the horizon on every side sinking to 
contact with the grass. 

Tlie alluvia), or ■wet prairies form the last and smallest division. They 
generally occur on the margins of the great water courses, althoi^ 
they are often found, with all their distinctive features, fat from the 
point, where waters now run. They are generally basins, as regards the 
adjacent regions, and their outlines are nmrked by regular benches. 
They ate for the most part of a black, deep, and very friable soil, and of 
cxhaustless fertility. In the proper latitudes, they are the best soils for 
wheat and maize; but are ordinarily too tender and loamy for the otdri- 
vated grasses. They rear their own native grasses, of astemisiB!^ 
height and luxuriance. An exact account of the size and rankrien of 
the weeds, flowering plants and grass on the richer allutW prarries 
Illinois and Missouri, would seem to those, who have not seraa »» 
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exaggeration. Still more than tlie rolling prairies, they impress tlie 
as a dead Jevel; but they still have tlieir slight inclinations towards 
'their benches, where their waters are arrested, and carried olT. But, 
lixan their immense amount of vegetat ion, and from the levelness of their 
surface, wherever they are considerably extensive, they have small ponds, 
plaslies and bayous, which fill from tlie rivers, and from rains, and are 
only drained, during the intense heats of summer, by evaporation.' 
These ponds in the alluvial prairies, that are connected with the rivers, 
when they overflow by bayous are filled, in the season of high waters, 
■with fish of the various kinds. As tlie waters subside, and their connec¬ 
ting courses with the river become dry, the fish are taken by cart loads 
among the tall grass, where the water is three or four feet deep. When 
the waters evaporate, during the heats of summer, the fish die; and 
although thousands of buzzarrls prey upon them, they become a source 
of pollution to the atmosphere.—Hence these prairies, beautiful as they 
seem to the eye, and extraordinary as is their fertility, are very unfavor¬ 
able positions, in point of salubrity. Flocks of doer arc seen scouring 
across these rich plains, or feeding peaceably with the domestic cattle. 
In the spring and autumn, innumerable flocks of water fowls arc seen 
wheeling tlieir flight about the lakes and ponds of these prairies. They 
find copious pasture in the oily seeds of tiio plants and grasses, that 
have seeded during the summer. 

During the months of vegetation, no adequate idea could be conveyed 
by description of the number, forms, varieties, scents and hues ol' the 
flowering plants, and the various flowers of the richer prairies. In the 
barrens are four or five varieties of “ ladies slippers,’ of different and 
the most splendid colors. The violets, and the humbler and more iliod- 
est kinds of garden flowers, are not capable of competing witli the rank 
growth of grass and weeds, tliat choke them on the surface. Some of the 
taller and hardier kinds of tlic liliaceous plants struggle for display, and 
rear ^emselves high enough to be seen. Most of the prairie flowers 
have tall and arrowy stems, and spiked or tasscllated heads, and the 
flowers have great size, gaudiness and splendor, without much fragrance 
or delicacy. The most striking of these flowers we shall attempt to 
class and describe, in another place; only remarking here, that during 
the summer, the prairies present distinct successions of dominant hues, 
as the season advances. The 'prevalent color of the prairie flowers in 
spring is blucisb purple; in midsummer red, with a considerable propor- 
rion of yellow. In autumn the flowers are very large, many of tliem of 
tte'ftei^antAinrform, and the prairie receives from them such a splendid 
coloring of ydlow, as almost to present to the imagination an immense 
surfiiee of gilding. 
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MnomAU. There are diffused in tJje difierent poMticaw of this vidlejrJ 
the common proportions of minerals, oxides, neutral salts, fossils, andAioa* 
different kinds of earths. Salt springs, as we shall have occasion elsewhersi, 
to remark, are found in a thousand places, in all proportions of saline 
impregnations, from water, that is merely brackish, to tliat, which is much 
salter than sea water. It is obvious to remark, the wise and benevolent 
provision of Providence for the population of the country, in thus 
providing, at such distances from the sea, an article so essential and 
indispensable to the comfort and subsistence of civilized man. Hence it 
results, that there is no point in tliis valley, far removed from the means of 
an easy and cheap supply of this necessary article. The cattle have dis¬ 
covered this impregnation in innumerable licks. It is found in form like a 
hoar frost, in ‘ Salt prairie,’ between tlic Osage and the Arkansas. Arkan¬ 
sas and Red river are at times perceptibly brackish, from the quality of 
salt in solution in tlic water. N itro is found almost pure, and is lixiviated 
from the earths in tlie lime stone caves, that abound in various places. 
Muriate of magnesia, or Epsom salts, is foniid in caves in Indiana. 
Sulphates of iron and alumine are found in greater proportions, than in 
most countries; and coperas and alum might ho among tlio manufactures 
of this region. Carbonate of lime abounds, as we have seen, every 
where. Sulphate of lime, or gypsum, is found in various places. We 
have seen most beautiful specimens, striated with needles in stars, and 
when pulverized and prepared, of a snowy wliiteness,—said to have been 
brought from the Kansas of the Missouri. Quarries of gypsum are 
affirmed to exist on the upper waters of tJic Mississippi, in Tennes.«iee, 
and in various other places. That call for tlie use of this material, 
which would alone lead to adequate search for it, has not yet been 
heard. It has not been required, or used in building, or die arts ; and 
such is the universal fertility of the soil, tliat it will be long, before it will 
be sought after, as a manure. But that time will come, and then, in this 
region of secondary formation, there can be no doubt, that a sufficiency 
of this article will bo discovered for all the necessities of tlie country. 

On the waters of tlie Little Sioux of the Missouri, and on a branch of 
the St. Peters of the upper Mississippi, is found a beautiful species of 
indurated clay,—constituting a stone of the most singular appearance, 
commonly called ‘ pipe stone,’ from tlie circumstance, tliat the savages 
m all these regions, quite to the western sea, make their pipes, and some¬ 
times their other ornaments, of it. It is said to be cut from the quarry, 
almost with the ease of wood. It hardens in the air, and receives an 
exquisite jiolish of impalpable smoothness. It is nearly of tlie color of 
blood; and is a beautiful article for monumental slabs, vases and require¬ 
ments of that sort. If it be as abundant, and as easily procured, as has 
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ben laid, it will one day become an article of extensive use through the 
bSfetry. For although marble abounds, this is a more beauti&l material, 
-than any marble that we have seen. It has been generally asserted, 
that an imaginary line of truce extends round the places, where this 
stone is found, within which the most hostile tribes pursue their business 
of cutting out stones for pipes in peace. 

We have seen frequent specimens of ores, said to be ores of cinabar. 
There arc, unquestionably, abundant ores of copper and zinc. Copper, it 
is known, is not found so abundantly on the shores of lake Superior, as it 
was anticipated it would be. A vast number of specimens of copper ore 
are found in different points in this valley. Specimens of pure and mal¬ 
leable copper have been shown to us; one of which, said to have been found 
in Illinois, thirty miles east of St. Louis, weiglied three pounds. There is 
a river of the upper Mississippi, forty miles above tlie mouth of the Mis¬ 
souri, called by the French, ‘ Cuivre,’ or Copper river, from the supposed 
mines ofcopperon itsbanks. Ores of copper have been found at different 
points on the Illinois. Considerable quantities arc smelted at Galena, 
dug with the ores of lead. Iron ore is abundant in too many places to be 
named. Ores of antimony and manganese are occasionally seen; but the 
progress of the arts, and the circumstances of the country not having 
called for these articles, little note has been taken of the discoveries. 
Hunters and traveUers have asserted, that gold dust is brought down to the 
Missouri by its ujqjer waters, and has been seen on tlie sand bars at low 
water. Whether it be so, or wbetlier the shining particles, which tliey 
undoubtedly saw, were only of mica or talc, is not known. On the ranges 
of the Rocky mountains, continued in Mexico, it is well known tlie pre¬ 
cious metals abound. A great many mines of silver are wrought on the 
western spurs of the Mnsserne mountains, near Santa Fe. It is natural to 
infer, that the same ranges, when tlioroughly explored on the eastern side, 
in the vicinity of the sources of the Yellowtonc, Platte, Arkansas and Red 
rivers, will be also found to have their mines of silver and gold. It ia 
at present asserted, that a silver mine has been recently discovered in 
Indiana. 

The only mine.s, that are yet wrought in tlus country, to any extent are 
those of iron and lead. Near Pittsburgh and on the Monongahela, in 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, are manufactories of iron from 
native ores which we shall notice* when we speak of those states. Lead 
ore is found in different points of this valley with more ease, and in greater 
abundance, perhaps, titan in any otlier part of die world. The particular 
sections of country, where tliese ores are dug in greatest abundance, are 
m the county of Washington in Missouri, from twenty to fifty miles west 
£f&e Mississippi, on the waters of Big Creek, a river of the Maramec; 
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Vod near Keck river, at Dubnque’s mines, in the state of lUihois; and at 
Riviere du feve, improperly called Fever river, upon the upper Missie-,._ 
siupi. We shall naturally speak of the mines, wlien we treat of the 
states, in which they ate found. 

CuKATE. In a country of such immense extent, the climate must 
• necessarily be various. We must, of course, be brief on so copious a 
head. Between tire sources of the Mississippi and Missouri, and the' 
Gulf of Mexico, there is every variety of temperature, from that of the 
Arctic regions, to that, where flourish the olive and the sugar canc. We 
may, perhaps, obtain conceptions of some exactness, by inspecting our 
thermometrical tables of the temi)eratute at different points of the valley. 
We have resided through tlie season in the nortliem, middle and southern 
regions of it. We are confident, as a general fact, that the climate more 
exactly and uniformly corresponds to the latitude, than that of any other 
country. Tlie amount of heat and cold, or the mean temperature through 
the year, is greater or less, at any place, according as its position is more 
or less to the south. In •ascending the Missis.sippi from New Orleans to 
to St. Louis, or Cincinnati, in the spring, we take a direction generally 
north. One of the swifter steam boats will considerably out-travel the 
progress of spring; and from the region, where the foliage of the trees, and 
vegetation generally have unfolded into all their verdure, we find the- 
foliage on tlic banks of the river gradually diminishing, as we ascend^ 
and after we pass the mouth of the Ohio, we shall perhaps, see the buds- 
on the trees but just beginning to swell. In descending the same river 
in the autumn, wo observe this influence of the cHmato reversed in « 
most impressive manner. At Pittsburgh the trees are stripped of their 
leaves by frost. At Cincinnati nature is laying on tlie last mellow' 
colors of autumn, and tlie leaves are beginning to fall. At Natchez the' 
forests are still in tlie verdure of summer. We have noted this beauti-- 
fully graduated and inverted scale of Uie seasoms, more than once, in 
ascending and descending tliese rivers. * 

It is very obvious, why climate in this valley should so accurately cor-* 
resiMiid to latitude. It is an immense basin, spreading from north to 
south. There are no ranges of mountains, spre.-id across tlie valley in an 
eastern and western direction, to change tlie current or temperature of 
the winds, or to give a material diffeienee of teraiserature to places, situ¬ 
ated in the same latitude. Hence it is, that in traversing tlie country from 
south to north, we discover the diminution of temperature, as marked 
by that sensible and unerring thermometer, tlw vegetable creation, very' 
accurately indicating the latitude of Uie place. 
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JHir. Jefibraon has supposed, that in tiiis -r^tey the temfieniura it 
etdgber, than in the same parallels in the Atlantic country. Dr. Dralca 
iarf others have snccessfuily combated this idea. Mr. Jefferson asseits, 
that the reed cane, m^egia maerosperma, and paroquets, are seen &rther 
north on the Ohio and the Mississippi, than on the Atlantic shore. If it 
be so, die inference, drawn from tliese facts, might easily be shown to be 
erroneous, by showing, that tlieir locality along these streams is fixed by 
other circumstances, than temperature. On the Tennessee, the cane, 
finding a congenial soil, and circumstances, on the banks of a river run¬ 
ning ftona south to north, will spread its seeds along those banks to a 
{loint more nordiem, than its native residence. The immense numbers 
t>f paroquets, that are seen on the lower courses of die Mississippi, will 
naturally pish their colonies far to die nordi on that river, where diey 
still find all circumstances, hut temperature, the same; where there are 
old, large and hollow sycamore trees, the favorite haunts of diis brilliant 
bird, furnishing it at once food, shelter and a home. 

These regions, sheltered from the damp and cold northeastern gales of 
the Atlantic shores in the, spring, will probably have that season milder 
and more forward, than in the corresjiondiiig latitudes of the Atlantic. 
But in such a vast basin, inclining from nordi to south, and permeated 
in its whole extent by such a river, ns die Mssissippi, an atmosphere of 
die cold air of the elevated regions of the table lands at its sources will 
naturally be set in motion at times by alnuispheric charges, and bo po- 
pelled towards the south. The colder air will often rush down to 
supply the vacuum, made by tlie rarefaction pf southern temperature. 
Hence nordi and soudi winds,—in other words, winds up and down diis 
valley, frequently alternate, and, togetlier with dieir collateral winds, the 
northeast and southwest, are the prevailing winds felt in the valley. 
Southern and southwestern gales predominate in the summer, and north¬ 
ern and western in winter. Hence the winter is much more changeable, 
than that of the Atlantic coimtiy, freqiiendy sofiening even in its north¬ 
ern pMts, from weather, in which tlie mercury stands lielow zero, to 
weather of sucli mildness, as to invite people to sit at die open windows 
in January and February. 

In the medial regions of this country the winter commences about 
Christmas. The severest weather is ordinarily between that time and 
the second week in February. The common snows are from two to 
eight inches deep, and diey seldom lie many days. We have, however, 
seen the snow at New Madrid, near 36° north, lie more than a fortnight. 
North of this mean region, as at Prairie du Chien, on the upper Mississippi, 
and the Council Bluffs, on the Missouri, that is to say, not far from the 
climate of New York and Albany, the snow does not fall as deep, as at 
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llioae pkcea or lie lO long. The cold sometimes is severe, but oflean’ 
intermits, and is followed by mild, and even warm days. 

We may class four distinct climates, between the sources and the 
outlet of the Mississippi. The first, commencing at its sources, and ter¬ 
minating at Prairie du Chien, corresponds pretty accurately to the 
climate between Montreal and Boston; with this difference, that the 
'amount ef snow falling in die former is much less, than in the latter 
regioiK The mean temperature of a year would be something hij^er cm 
the Mississippi. The vegetables raised, the time of planting, and the 
modes of cultivating them, would, probably, be nearly the same. Vege¬ 
tation will have nearly the same progress and periodical changes. The 
growing of gourd seed com, which demands an increase of temperature 
. over that requisite for the com of the northern states to bring it to matu¬ 
rity, is not planted in this region. The Irish potatoe is raised in this 
climate in tlie utmost perfection. Wheat and cultivated grasses succeed 
well. The apple and tlie pear tree require fostering, and southern expos¬ 
ure to bring fruit in perfection. The poach tree has still more the habits 
and tlie fragile delicacy of a southern stranger, and requires a slieltered 
declivity, witli a soutliem exposure, to succeed at all. Five mondis in the 
year may be said to belong to the dominion of winter. For that length of 
time the cattle require shelter in the severe weather, and the still waters 
remain frozen. 

The next climate includes the opposite states of Missouri and Illinois, 
in their whole extent, or the country between 41° and 37°. Cattle, 
tliough much benefilted by sheltering, and often needing it, seldom receive 
it. It is not so favorable for cultivated grasses, as the preceding region. 
Gourd seed com is the only kind extensively planted. Tlie winter com¬ 
mences witli January, and ends with tlie second week in February. The 
ice, in tlie still wateis, after tJiat time tliaws. Wheat, the inhabitant of a 
variety of climates, is at home, as a native, in this. Tlie {lersimon and 
tile pawpaw are found in its whole extent. It is die favored region of the 
apple, tlie pear and the poach tree. Snows neither fall deep, nor lie long. 
The Irish potatoe succeeds to a certain extent, but not as well, as in 
the former climate,; but this disadvantage is supplied by the sweet potatoe, 
which though not at home in tliis climate, with a little care in the culti. 
ration, flourishes. The increased temperature of March and April, and 
the subsequent grandeur of vegetation fndicate an approach towards a 
soutliem climate. 

The next climate extends from37° to 31. Below 35°, in the rich allu¬ 
vial soils, the apple tree begins to fail in bringing its fruit to perfection. 
We have never tasted apples worth eating, raised much below New Mad- 
■ rid. Cotton, between this point and 33°,'is raised, in favorable positions, 
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borne ccaisumplion; but is seldom to Ire depended upon for a crop. 
Below 33° commences the proper climate for cotton, and it is the staple 
article of cultivation. Festoons of long moss hang from tho trees, ,And 
darken the forests. The palmetto gives to the low alluvial grounds a 
grand and striking verdure. The muscadine grape, strongly designating 
climate, is first found here.—Laurel trees become common in the forest, 
retaining their foliage and Ihoir verdure through the winter. Wheat is no 
longer seen, as an article of cultivation. The fig tree brings its fruit to 
full maturity. 

Below this climate, to the gulf, is the region of the sugar cane and the 
sweet orange tree. It would be, if it were cultivated, the region of the 
(dive. Snow is no longer seen to fall, except a few flakes in the coldest 
storms. The streams are never frozen. Winter is only marked by nights 
of white frosts, and days of northwest winds, which seldom last longer 
than three days in succession, and are followed by south winds and warm 
days. The trees are generally in leaf by the middle of February, and 
always by the first of March. Bats are hovering in the air during the 
night. Fireflies are seen by the. middle of February. Early in March 
the forests are in blossom. The delightful wliife flowens of the comm 
jlorida, and the brilliant red tufts of the Rcxlbud. or erreis canadensis, 
are unfolded. The margins of the crocks and streams arc perfumed 
with the meadow pink, or honeysuckle, ytillow jessamine, and other fra¬ 
grant flowers. During almo.st every night a thunder storm occurs. 
Cotton and comare planted from March to July. In these regions the 
summers are uniformly hot, although (hero arc days, w'hen the mercury 
rises as high in New England, as in Tjouisiana. The heat, however, 
is more uniform and sustained, commences much earlier, and contin¬ 
ues later. From February to September, thunder stomis ^^arc com¬ 
mon, often accompanied with severe thunder, and sometimes with 
gales, or tornadoes, in which the trees of tho forest arc prostrated in 
eveiy direction, and the tract of country, which is covered with these 
fkllen trees, is called a ‘ hurricane.’ The depressing influence of the 
summer heat results from its long continuance, and equable and unre¬ 
mitting tenor, rather than from the intensify of its ardor at any given 
time. It must, however, be admitted, that at <nll times the unclouded 
radiance of the vertical sun of this climate is extremely oppressive. 
Such ate Ihe summers and auttftnns of the southern division of this valley. 

The winters, in the whole extent of the country, are variable, passing 
rapidly from warm to cold, and the reverse. Near the Mississippi, and 
where there is little to vary the general direction of the winds, they ordi¬ 
narily blow three or four days from the north. In the northern and igiddle 
legions, the conswiucnce is cold weather, frost, more or less severe, and 
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perhaps sturm, with snow ond sleet. During these days the rivers am 
covered with ice. The opposite breeze alternates. There is immedi¬ 
ately a bland and relaxing feeling in the atmosphere. It becomes warm; 
and the red-birds sing in these days, in January and February, as for 
nortli asr Prairie du Chien. These abmpt and frequent transitions csua 
hardly fail to have an unfavorable influence upon health. From 40° to 
'30° the rivers almost invariably freeze, for a longer or shorter period, 
through the winter. At SI. l.ouis on the Mississippi, and at Cincin¬ 
nati on the Ohio, in nearly the same parallels, between 38° and 39°, 
the two rivers are sometimes (capable of being crossed on the ice for ei^t 
weeks together. 

Although the summers over all this valley must be admitted to be 
hot, yet the e.xeraption of the country from mountains and impediments 
to the free course of the winds, and the circumstance, that the greater 
proportion of tlie country lias a surface bare of forests, and, probably, 
other unexplained atmospheric agents, concur to create, during the sul¬ 
try months, almost a constant breeze. It thence happens, that the ait 
on these wide iirairies is rendered fresh, and tlie heats are tempered, in. 
the same manner, as is felt on the ocean. 

There is a circuinslance, pertaining to vegetation in the middle and 
southern regions of this country, tiiat we have not seen noticed by ofeer 
writers, but wliich we have often remarked with surprise; and it is, that 
the same degree of boat in the spring does not advance vegetation as 
rapidly, as at the nortii. We have seen a brilliant sun, and felt the las¬ 
situde of the warm spring days continued in succession, and yet have 
remarked the bud.s to remain apparently stationary, and the develope- 
inent of vegetation almost imperceptible. The same amount of heat at 
Quebec vi'ould have completely unfolded the foliage, and clothed the 
earth with verdure.* 

Diseases. A satisfactory account of the diseases of this valley would 
occupy more space, than we have to bestow upon the subject, and could 
only be e.xpected in treatises, professedly devoted to medicine. Ceoeral 
remarks ujjon iJie subject can only be expected here. In such a variety 
of climates and exposures—in a country alternately covered in one point 
with the thickest forests, and in another spreading out into grassy 
plains—in one section having a very diw, and in another a very humid 
atmosphere—and having every degree of temperature, from that of the 
Arctic regions, to that of the West Indies, tliere must necessarily be 
generated all the forms and varieties of disease, that spring simply from 
climate. Emigrants from the Atlantic country will always fold it nn- 


* For table of climate see appendix, table No. 1. 
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Mfe, to select their residence near stagnant waters and creeping bayous^ 
on the rich and heavy timbered alluvions. Yet these, from tlieir fertility, 
and the ease, with which tliey are brought into cultivation, are the points 
most frequently selected. The rich plains of the Scioto were the graves of 
the first settlers. They have long since been brought into cultivation, 
and have lost their character for insalubrity. A tliousand places in the 
West, which were selected as residences by the first immigrants, on 
account of their fertility, and which were at first regarded as haunts of 
disease and mortality, have now a character for salubrity. 

On the lower courses of the Ohio, the Wabash, the Teimessee, the 
Mississippi, and its southern tributaries,—in short, wherever the bottoms 
are wide, the forests deep, tlie surface level, and sloping back from the 
river, the vegetation tank—^wherever the rivers overflow, and leave stag¬ 
nant watdrs, that arc only carried off by evaporation—wherever there are 
ponds and lagoons in the bottoms, to catch and retain the rains and the 
overflow, it may be assumed, as a general maxim, that such positions 
will be unhealthy; and more or less so, as more or less of tliese circum¬ 
stances concur. Wherever tliese causes of disease exist, there is no 
part of this valley, which has not a summer of sufficient heat and duration, 
to quicken these causes into fatal action. 

The very rich and extensive alluvial prairies of the upper Mississippi, 
and of the Illinois, which are covered witli a prodigious growth of grass 
and weeds, generally contain marshy basins, small lakes and plashes, 
where the water from the hluffs and the high lands is caught and retained. 
They will ordinarily prove unhealthy,—some tliink, more so, than the 
timbered country,—until these reservoirs of stagnant waters are all 
drained, and the surplus vegetation is burned off, or otherwise removed 
by the progress of vegetation. These places strike the eye delightfully, 
and their openness, and exposure to bo swept by the winds, seem to pre¬ 
clude them from the cliance of sickliness. Their e.xtraordinary fertility, 
and their being at once ready for the plough, hold out allurements to 
immigrants. But there appears to be in the great plan of Providence a 
scale, in which the advantages and disadvantages of human condition 
are balanced.—Where the lands are extremely fertile, it seems to be 
appended to tliem, as a drawback to that advantage, that they are gener¬ 
ally sickly. 

Immigrants have scarcely ever* paused long enough, or taken sufficient 
elements into the calculation, in selecting their residence, with a view to 
its salubrity. When the choice is to be made, they areoften encumbered 
with families, and generally feel stinted both in lime and money, and are 
in a hurry to commence operations for the provision of their families. 
TTiey are apt to give too little weight to the most important motive of 
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which ought to determine their election. A deep bottom, a fertile 
soil, a position on the margin of a boatable or navigable stream; tliese 
are,apt to he the determining elements of their choice. The heavy 
forest is levelled. A thousand trees moulder, about the cabin. The 
stagnant waters, that, while shielded from the action of tlie sun by the 
forest, had remained comparatively innoxious, exposed now to the 
•burning rays of the sun, and rendered more deleterious by being filled 
with trunks and branches of decaying trees, and all kinds of putrid vege¬ 
tation, become laboratories of miasm, and emit on every side, the seeds 
of disease.—^When wekuow, that such have been precisely the circum¬ 
stances, in which a great portion of tlie immigrants to the western 
country have fixed themselves in ojien cabins, that drink in the humid 
atmosphere of the night, through a hundred crevices, in a new and untried 
climate, under a higher temjierature, under the influence of new diet 
and regimen, and, [Kvrhaps, under the depressing fatigue of severe labor 
and exposure; need we wonder, that the country has acquired a general 
character of unhealthiness? 

There can be no doubt, that in tlie southern and middle regions of 
of this valley, tlie wide, level and heavy timbered alluvions are intrinsic¬ 
ally more or loss unheidthy. It cannot lie disguised, tliat in these 
situations, tlie new resident is subject to bilious complaints, to remit¬ 
ting fevers, and more Ilian all, to intermitting fever, or fever and ague. 
This conijjaint is tlie general scourge of the valley. 

It is an undoubted fact, explained in diflereut ways, and by different 
theories, by the people, that even in the most unfavorable positions on 
the lower waters of the Oliio, or oven tlic bayous of Arkansas, or Red 
river, the immigrant is not so much exjiosed, while his cabin is still 
under the shade of the unbroken forest. The most dangerous period 
is, after the trees have been levelled a year or two, and while they are 
still decaying about the dwelling. This well known fact would seem 
to give plausibility to the doctrine, tliat tliese deep and grand forests 
feed their foliage wilJi an atmosphere, that is adverse to the life ofman; 
and that when the forests are cleared away, tlie miasm, tlie noxious air, 
that used to he absorbed and devoured by tlie redundant vegetation and 
foliage of the forests, and incorporated with its growtli, thus detached 
and disengaged, inhaled by t he new residents, becomes a source of disease. 

Another tact, in relation to tlie choioc of a residence with a view to 
its salubrity, has been abundantly and unanswerably proved by experi¬ 
ence. It is, that bluffs on the margins of wide bottoms and alluvial prairies 
are more unhealthy situations, than those, in the bottom or praiife, which 
they overlook. This fact has been amply demonstrated on the Ohio 
bottoms and bluffs, on the margins of the alluvial prairies of the upper 
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Mississippi, and, in short, wherever a high bluff overlooks a wide bottom. 
The inhabitants on the airy and beautiful bluffs that bound the noble 
prairies of the upper Mississippi, in an atmosphere, apparently so pure, 
as to preclude all causes of disease, are far more subject to fever 
and ague, than the people that inhabit below them on the level of the 
prairies. The same has been remarked of the Chickasaw bluffs, fort 
Pickering, or Memphis, fort Adams, Natchez, Baton Rouge, and the 
bluffs, generally, along the great water courses. Yet, though such is the 
uniform teaching of experience, so deceptive is tlie salubrious aspect of 
these airy hills, that swell above the dun and murky air, that seems to 
lie, like a mist over the wide bottoms below them, that most people, in 
choosing tlieir residence will beguided by their senses, in opposition to 
their experience. We know not, whether the theory, by which this fact 
is explained, is a sound one or not. It is .said that the miasm, ornoxious 
air from putrid vegetation, and stagnant water in the swamps and 
bottoms, is specifically lighter, tlian atmospheric air; that, of course, it 
rises from tlie plains, and hovers over the summits of the bluffs, here 
finding its level of specific gravity; and tlmt,were it colored, it would be 
seen overlaying the purer strata of air hencatli it. 

The slopes of the Alleghanies, the interior of Ohio and Kentucky, of 
Tennessee and Indiana, where the forest is cleared away, and the land 
has been for a sufficient time under cultivation, is sufficiently remote 
from stagnant waters—the high prairie.s of Illinois and Missouri—the 
dry pine woods of the lower and soutliern country—jrarts of the plains 
of Opelousas and Attakapas—considerable portions of Alabama and 
Mississippi—and, generally, the open country towards the Rocky moun¬ 
tains, may be considered as healthy, as any other country. As a general 
remark, the inhabitants of tliis valley are more subject to bilious com¬ 
plaints, than those of the northern and middle Atlantic states; but, 
probably, not as much so, as those on the sea board of tlie southern 
Atlantic states.—Bilious symjiloms, especially in the southern regions, 
are apt to be combined with all forms of disease. Intermitting fevers are 
cemunon through all the country, as they were even in New England, in 
the earlier stages of its settlement, and while it was still covered with 
forests. It is seldom a severe disease; and in most instances readily 
yields to the universally established modes of treatment, by previous 
evacuatitms, and bark. Sometimes it becomes complicated with other 
diseases, and assumes a strongly bilious type; and it is then a formidable 
disease; It is a well known symptom of this disorder, that it recurs at 
regular intervals. When tlic links of the associated chain of disease are 
formed, if the disorder be cured, it is apt to recur again. All indisposi¬ 
tion is apt to take this form; and it has this advantage in security against 
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olher diseases, that when a person lias been for a considerable time snh^ 
ject to ague, whatever form of disease may happen to assail him, it nlti- 
malely runs into the form of ague. But these agues, when often repeated, 
and long continued, gradually sap the constitution, and break down the 
powers of life. The person becomes enfeebled and dropsical. Maras~ 
mus, or what is called ‘ cachexy,’ ensues. A very common result is, 
that enlargement of the spleen, vulgarly called ‘an ague cake,’ This 
form of disease is most perceptible in the southern parts of the valley. 

In the summer and autumnal months bilious fevers are apt to prevail, 
probably to a greater extent, than in tlie Atlantic country. But it is be¬ 
lieved, they more generally assume the remittent or intermittent form; 
that they are not so frequently attended with inflammatory symptoms, and 
that they more readily yield to medicine. The continued bilious fever 
of this country, as in other countries, is always a formidable disease. In 
the lower and southern country, in the heats of summer and autumn, 
when it prevails in towns and compact villages, it often assumes a 
malignant type. Prevention here, as elsewhere, is found to be better, 
than remedy; and avoidance of exposure to night air, to rains, and the 
direct and continued influence of the sun, and strict temperance in eating 
and drinking, would no doubt, prevent many of these terrible diseases. 
Persons, especially, who are passing through the process of acclimation, 
ought not only to adopt this plan, but occasionally to take cathartics fol¬ 
lowed by the use of bark.—The grand remedies of the western country, it 
is well known are calomel and bark. We have no doubt, that the great 
quantities of calomel, that are administered, equally by quacks and regu¬ 
lar physicians, in adlierence to a system, that has grown into a fashion, and 
which level all skill to the mechanical application of a certain number of 
grains of that medicine, will eventually yield to a more discriminating 
mode of practice. The present course of procedure is too often ruinous 
to the teeth, and even when the patient is cured, must tend to sap and 
break down the powers of life. 

From the variable character of the winters, and from other causes, 
rheumatism is a common complaint. Severe colds and pneumonic 
afiections are apt to prevail in tlie winter. There is but too much propriety 
in calling the two first months of autumn, in many places in the south, 
‘the sickly months.’ But, as if to compensate for the prevalence of 
bilious afiections, and the fever and ague, pulmonic consumption is a 
very uncommon disease, not often witnessed even in tlie northern regions 
of the country. Fifty persons fall victims to this terrible destroyer in the 
Atlantic country, to one, tliat dies of it hero. 

It is a very trite, but true and important remark, that in proportion as 
the country becomes opened, cultivated and peopled, in proportion as the 
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redundance and rankness of natural vegetation is replaced by that of 
cultivation, the country becomes more healthy. We shall naturally re¬ 
mark again on the peculiar features of disease, in particular sections of 
the country, when we treat of those sections. We shall only add in tliis 
place, tliat in the southern regions of this valley, the inhabitants are sub¬ 
ject to a common and troublesome affection, called the ‘ bowel complaint.’ 
It is particularly fatal to children. When it is prolonged to a chronic 
diarrhoea, it is sometimes fatal to adults. It is a very different complaint 
from that disorder which sometimes prevails in the Atlantic country, as a 
sweeping epidemic—the dysentery. The latter is an uncommon disorder 
in this region. 

Thees Asrn Sheubs. It will not be o.vpcctcd, that we shall dwell on 
this subject, in relation to lliis country, as professed naturalists. We 
propose only to take popular views of the subject, which, after all, we 
suspect, are best understood, most interesting, and most usoftd. We re¬ 
fer those, who wish to take moie detailed and scientific views of tliis 
subject, to the writings of Bartram, Bradbury, Pursh, Michaux and Nuflal. 
The following is believed to be a tolerably ample and exact enumeration 
of the trees and shrub.s, that are common to the Mississiiijii valley. Tho 
divisions of them according to climate will occur in thc_ account of the 
regions, where they are found. 

In forming this catalogue, wo have had to encounter the common 
difficulty of selecting the Liimaian names from conflicting authorities. 
It belongs to the fopperj' of the easy assumjilion of science in botany, 
as in geology, that different autiiors either create, or ado])l different 
nomenclatures, as suits tlicir fancy. We would prefer that noineuclature 
by which the trees and shrubs have boon longest known. It may be, 
that there are trees and shrubs knowii in this valley, which are not in¬ 
cluded here. But it is believed, that few, if any, tJiat are well or 
familiarly known, are omitted.* 

As resjiects the divisions of the.se trees, that liclong to particular 
climates, we may remark, that most of tlie oaks and hickories, and the 
cotton wood, are common to all the climates. The white, or Norwegian 
pine, is only found in the north, northwestern and northeastern regions. 
The cypress is not often found north of 36°. The long leaved pitch 
pine, and tlie laurel magnolia, are not often seen north of 33°. The 
live oak seldom extends north'of 31°. 

On the Alleghany, on the waters of Uie upper Mississippi, between 
Rock riverand the falls of St. Anthony, and in some places on tlie Illinois, 
the Weymouth, or Norwegian pine—the white pine of New England—is 


* For table of trees, plants, 6ec. see Appendix, table No» H, 
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found in all its beauty and perfection. It no where has a larger and taller 
shaft,ora more beautiful verdure offoliage, than on the Alleghany; and it 
is ftom the banks of this distant stream, and from its waters in tlie stale 
of New York, that New Orleans is supplied with white pine plank of 
the greatest clearness and beauty. On die Gasconade, tlie Osage, and 
the southern rivers of tlie Missouri, in the mine country in Missouri, 
and from tliat point, to the upper waters of White river, and across ta 
tire Arkansas, the common short leaved pitcli pine is abundant. It is 
tall, straight, and of a fine size for tbc saw mill. 

TJie c-jT^ress begins to be seen on the sw’ampy and overflowed lands, 
near the mouth of tlie Ohio. It is, along with the swamp gum, tlie most 
eoriiinon tree in the deep swamps from that point to the gulf of Mexico. 
It is in every respect a striking and singular tree. Under its deep shade 
nrisc a hundred curiously shajicd knobs, called ‘ cypress knees.’ They 
ar<‘ regular, cone shaped protuberances, of diflerent heights and circum- 
lerenccs, not unlike tall and taper circular bee hives. We have often 
remarked a very small cypress sprig, tliat had .started from the apex of 
one of tliese cypress knees; and we believe, that it will ultimately bo 
found, that each one of the knees is the natural matri.’c of the tree. Tho 
tree itself always has a buttress, which has tlie exact appearance of an 
enlarged cypress knee. 

TJie noble trees rear tlicir straight columns from a large, cone shaped 
buttress, whose circumference at the ground is, [xirhiips, three times 
tha t of the regular shaft of the tree. This cone rises from six to ten feet, 
with .1 regular and sharp taper, and from the apex of tlie cone towers 
(he jierpeiidieular column, with little taper, after it has left: tlie cone, 
from sixty to eighty feet clear shaft. Very near its top, it begins to 
throw out multitudes of horizontal hranchos, which interlace with thoso 
of tho adjoining trees, and wlienbareof leaves, have an air of desolation 
and death, more easily felt (haii described. In tlie season of vegetation, 
the leaves are short, fine, and of a verdure so deep, as almost to.seem 
brown, giving an iiidescrihablc air of funereal solemnity to this singular 
tree. A cypress forest, wiicn viewed from the adjacent hills, with its num¬ 
berless interlaced arms, covered with this dark brown foliage, has the 
aspect of a scaiTolding of verdure in the air. It grows, too, in deep and 
sickly swamps, the haunts of fever, mu.sqiiitos, moccasin snakes, alliga- 
'lors, and all loathsome and ferocious afiimals, that congregate far from 
(he abodes of man, and seem to make common cause with nature against 
him. Tlie cypress loves tlic deepest, most gloomy, inaccessible and in¬ 
undated swamps; and south of 33”, is generally found covered with the 
sabl? festoons of long moss, hanging, as it seems, a shroud of mourning 
wreaths almost to (he ground. It seems to flourish best, where water 
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txmte its loots for half tlie year. Whcsn it rises from eight or ten feeit 
water of tho overflow of rivers, the apex of its buttress is just on a level 
with the surface of the water. It is then, in many places, that they^cut 
it The negroes surround tlie tree in jxjriogues and thus get at the 
trunk above the huge and hard buttress, and fall it with comparative ease- 
They cut off the strait sliaft, as suits their purpose, and float it to the raft, 
or the nearest high grounds. Unpromising, as arc the places and tl^. 
circumstances of its growth, no tree of the country, wlicre it is found, 
is so extensively useful. It is free from knots, is easily wrought, and 
makes excellent planks, shingles, and timher of all sorts. It is very 
durable, and incomparably t)io most valuable tree in the southern 
country of this valley. It is a for(unato circumstance, that it inhabits 
the most gloomy and inaccessible re.-gions, which will not come into cul¬ 
tivation for ages. It will of course have a hotter chance, not to share the 
fete of die most useful timber on the valuable uplands. The improvi¬ 
dent axe soon renders timber diflicull to he procured, in a country in tho 
centre of forests. All tlui cypress forests, however, that are easily acces¬ 
sible, on the lower Miasissip])i, and its tributaries, have been stripped of 
their timher by the Mississippi lumberers, w’bo have floated to New Or¬ 
leans millions of feet of this timber, from the lands of tlie United States, 
and who have already created a scarcity of this species on the margin of 
tlie Mississippi. There are, however, in the vast swamps of the Missis¬ 
sippi, Arkansas, Rod river, and Florida, inexhaustible supplies of cypress 
still remaining. 

The next most useful tree of this region arc tlic oaks of which there 
are enumerated in this valley twelve varieties; and iliero are, probably, 
more than that number. The most important of these is the upland white 
oak. It is a larger and handsomer tree, than in the Atlantic country^ 
hut is less firm, hard and durable. The same may he said of the swamp 
white oak, quercvji aquaiica, which grows of a prodigious height, size and 
beauty. There is tho black oak, willi large and small leaves; the yellow 
oak, and the post oak, growing on cold, level, wet and clayey lands. It 
let-eives its name from the durability of posts made of it in the ground.. 
It is said to be the most durable timber of tho oak kind in tho upper 
country, for boat and ship building. Tho overcup oak receives its vul¬ 
gar name from the size of the cufis of its acorns. The Spanish, willow, 
red and black oaks, have notliing particular to distinguish them. The- 
black-jack is a scrubby and small kind of oak, growing on plashy, and 
cold, level lands. 

South of 31°, in the lower country along the coast of Florida, extend¬ 
ing into the interior from sixty to a Imndred miles, and along tlie shore 
of Louisiana, for half that dcptli, is tlie region of the live oak, quercua 
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Mmpereirem. It is not a tall, but a spreading tree, with long laterd 
branches, looking, at a distance, like an immense spread umbrdleu It 
is a tree, extremely hard, compact, and difficult to cut; and when green, 
is so lieavy, as to sink in the water. It is almost incorruptible. The 
islands on the shore of the gulf furnish this tree in abundmice. It is 
so difficult to cut down, to bum, or otherwise clear from the soil, that 
'ih those islands, which have recently begun to be in request, as sugar 
lands, tliis tree, elsewhere considered so valuable for ship timber, is 
regarded as an incumbrance. It is, valuable for its acorns, affording the 
ffnest range for swine. The value of tins timlter in ship building is 
well known. 

There are enumerated in this country ten or twelve varieties of the 
hickory. More than half of tJicse we have not seen in the Atlantic 
country. One of these varieties, jvglans amara, vel porcina, pignut 
hickory, is loaded with a nut, wliose slicll is softer, than an acorn, and the 
meat to the pressure of tlic fingers yields a copious oil, of use in the finer 
kinds of painting. It is acrid, and hitter to the taste. 

The large walnut is a fruit of the size of a considerable apple, and is 
common in the middle regions of the valley. 

The peccan is found far up the Mississippi and Illinois, and'^thence to 
the gulf of Mexico. It is a tree of beautiful form and apfieamnce, and 
the most useful of the wliole class, except black w'alnut, for building and 
for rails. Its nut is long, cylindrical, and olive shaped, with a shell com¬ 
paratively soft. The meat lies in two oblong lobes, is easily taken out 
entire, and excels all other nuts in delicacy of flavour. Unfortunately 
it soon becomes rancid, and is seldom carried to the Atlantic country, in 
its original perfection. 

Black locust, acacia Inacanthos. This is a common and beautiful 
tree in the richer soils of the valley. It furnishes a durable and useful 
timber for rails, and other purjxisos, and is beginning to be much used in 
the construction of ste,am boats, and has been found both stronger and 
more durable, than any timber, tliat has been used for that purpose. The 
flowers of this tree yield an exquisite perfume. 

The white flowering locust differs in no respect from that of the north. 

The sugar maple is very abundant in tlie northern and middle region* 
of tliis valley. The process of obtaining sugar from the sap of this tree 
is sufficiently well known, and need not be here described. There are 
various districts, where an ample sufficiency of sugar might be made for 
the supply of a numerous population. In different parts of Ohio, Ken¬ 
tucky, Tennessee, Illinois and Missouri, it is made, not only for consump¬ 
tion, but for sale. The tree is of itself, apart from its uses, a most Iwau- 
tiful one. It is one of the first, that puts on tire livery of spring. The 
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season of making it is generally one of festivity and high holiday, We 
have tasted loaf sugar refined from it, which could in no way he distin¬ 
guished from tliat, made from the cane. The che.ipness of the latter 
kind, the abundance and excellence of its growth in the lower country, 
and the diminished expense of transporting it to the upper states, in 
consequence of the multiplication of steam boats, has diminished the de¬ 
mand for what is called ‘country sugar,’ and the manufacture of it lufh' 
decreased, since tlie use of steam boats. 

The black walnut, juglans nigra, is a splendid tree, and often grows 
to a great sire. Its nuts much resemble those of llic white walnut, or 
what is called ‘butter nut’ in the northern stales. It is much used in 
the middle regions of tlie country, for ornamental finishing of liouses, 
and cabinet furniture; and when rubbed with a weak solution of nitric 
acid, can bo distinguished from mahogany only l)y an rx))orienopd eye. 

The white walnut is abundant. An extract of the bark of this tree 
furnishes an useful and common cathartic. 

The sycamore, j)lotnn«somd(?ntflli’.v, is the king of the western forests. 
Itflourislies alike in every part of the valley, that we liavesecn. It is the 
largest tree of our woods, and rises in tlio most graceful forms, with va.st, 
spreading, lateral branches covered with bark of a brilliant white. Tliese 
hundred, white arms of tlie sycamore, interlacing willi tlie hraiiclies of the 
other forest trees, in the rich alluvions, where it delights to grow, ad<ls 
one of the distinguishing traits of grandeur and beauty to the forest. A 
tree of this kind, near Marietta, measured fifteen feel and a half in diam¬ 
eter.—^We have seen one on the Big Miami, which we thought .still larger. 
Judge Tucker, of Missouri, cutoffa section of the hollow tnink of a syca¬ 
more, and applied a roof to it, and fitted it up for a study. It was regu¬ 
larly cylindrical and when fitted up with a stove, and other arnmgomenls, 
made an ample and convenient apartment. We saw this gigantic sec¬ 
tion of a tree, conveyed on sleds prepared on purpose, and drawn by a 
sufficient number of oxen to its resting place. It is very common to see 
this beautiful tree, on the margin of rivers, from fen to fifteen feet in 
circumference. 

The yellow poplar, tuUpifera lirioden^ron, is a most splcndirl tree, 
and next in sise to the sycamore. It rears into the air a shaft of prodi¬ 
gious height and size. It flowers with gaudy hell shaped cups, and the 
leaves are of beautiful forms, tt is a very useful timlter for plank and 
rails, and all the purposes of building, and splits with great ease. 

The cotton wood, populus deltoides, is, probably, more abundant on tlie 
lower courses of tlte Ohio, on the whole course of the Missiasippi, 
Missouri, St. Francis, White river, Arkansas, and Red river, tlian, any 
other tree. It is a tree of tlie (loplar class, and in appeamnee lietween 
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the Balm of Gilesad and tlic Lombardy poplar. It is a noble and lofty 
forest tree, and sometimes vies with tlie sycamore itself for predomi¬ 
nance in size and grandeur. It is of singular beauty, when its foliage is 
but partly unfolded in the spring. We have seen tliese trees, especially 
in the valley, of Red river, twelve f<?ct in diameter; and there are sin¬ 
gle trees, that will make a thousand rails. When they are cut in the 
’Vinter, the moment the axe penetrates die centre of the tree, llare 
gushes out a stream of water, or sap; and a single tree will discharge 
gallons. On the sand bars and islands of the rivers, wherever the allu¬ 
vial eartli begins to deposite, there springs up a growth of cotton wood, 
tlie young trees standing so thick, as to render it difficult for a bird to 
fly among tlicm, and having to a person passing at a little distance on the 
river, a singular appearance of regularity, as though they had been put 
out to ornament a pleasure ground. The popular name, ‘ cotton wood,’ 
is derived from the circumstance, that soon after its foliage is unfolded, 
it flowers, and when the flowers fall, it scatters on the ground a downy 
matter, exactly resembling short, ginned cotton in feeling and appearance. 

Catalpa. Some have undertaken to say, tliat tliis is not a tree indige¬ 
nous to the country. For our part, we have no (juestion on the subject. 
We have seen, on the waters near tlie cape Girardeau, catalpas much 
older than the settlement.s of the whites in this valley. We have seen 
tJiem, Ik-'Iow tlio chalk banka on tlie eastern side of the Mississippi, of a 
very large .size, and evidently of natural growth. It is a tree, beautiful 
from the great size and jieculiar shajie and deep green of its foliage. 
Wlien in blos.soni, its rounded top is a tuft of flowers of great beauty, 
and unequalled fragrance. One tree in full flower fills tlie atmosphere 
for a considerable circumference round it, with its delicious odors. For 
the gracx’fulncss of its form, for the grandeur of its foliage, and tlie rich 
and ambrosial fragrance of its flowers, and for the length and various forma 
of its knife shajied, jiendant seed capsules two feet in length, we have 
soon no ornamental tree, which in our view equals tlie catalpa. 

Magnolia, grandijlora. Bartram and others, by overrating the beauty 
of tliis tree, have caused, that when strangers first behold it, their estima¬ 
tion of it falls too low. It has boon described, as a very large tree. We 
have seen it in Florida, where Bartram saw it. We have seen it in its 
more congenial position for full developemcnt, the rich alluvions of 
'Louisiana; and we have never seen it (giroparc with tlie sycamore, tlie 
cotton wood, or even tlie ash, in point of size. It is sometimes a tall 
tree; often graceful in form, hut ordinarily a tree of fourlli or fifth rate 
in point of comjiarative size in the forest, where it grows. Its bark is 
smooth, whitish, very thick, and something resembles tliat of the beech. 

The wood is soft, and for aught we know, useless. The leaVesstrongly 
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resemble those of the orange tree, except in being larger, thicker, and 
having a hoary yellowish down upon tlie under side. The upper side 
has 8 perfect verdure, and a feel of smootliness, as if it was oiled. The 
flowers are large, of a pure white, nearest resembling the nordiem pond 
Kly, nymphea odorata, tliough not so beautiful; and are, ordinarily, 
about twice the size. The fragrance, is indeed, powerful, but rather 
ofensive. We have felt, and wo have heard others complain of feeling s' 
sensation of faintness, in going into a room, where the chimney place 
was filled with these flowers. The tree continues to put forth flowers for 
two montlis in succession, and seldom displays many at a time. We 
think, few have been in habits of examining flowering trees more atten¬ 
tively, tlian ourselves, and we contemplated tliis tree for years in the 
season of flowers. Instead of displaying, as has been represented, a 
cone of flowers, we have seldom seen a tree in flower, which did not 
require some attention and closeness of inspection to discover where 
the flowers were situated among the leaves. We have not been led to be¬ 
lieve, that Olliers possessed the sense of smell more acutely, than ourselves. 
In advancing from points, where the.se tmes were not, to tlie pine forest, 
on the water courses of which they are abundant, we have been warned 
of our approach to them by the sen.se of smell, at a distance of something 
more than half a mile; and wc question, if any one ever perceived the 
fragrance much farther, except by the imagination. The magnolia is a 
striking tree, and an observer, who saw it for tlic first time, would remark 
it, as such.—But wo have been unable to conceive, wlience the extrava¬ 
gant misconceptions, respecting tlie size, number, fragrance and beauty 
of its flowers bad tlieir origin. 

There are six or seven varieties among the laurels of the magnolia 
tribe, some of which have smaller flowers, tlian those of tiie grandiflora, 
but much more delicate and agreeably fragrant. A beautifiil evergreen 
of this class is covered in autumn with berries of intense blackness, and 
we rerparked tlicm in great numbers about St. Prancisville. The holly 
is a well known and beautiful tree of this class. But that one which has 
struck us, as being the handsomest of the family, is the laurel almond, 
laurus eerasm vel Carolinienm. It is not a large tree. Its leaves 
strongly resemble those of the jicach; and it preserves a most pleasing 
green through Uie winter. Its flowers yield a delicious perfume. It 
grows in families of ten or fifteen trees in a cluster. Planters of taste' 
in the valley of Red river, whore it is common, select the place of the» 
dwelling amidst a cluster of these trees. 

Boig d’idcc; meudura aurantica —^bow wood—is a striking and beautifiil 
tree, found on the upper courses of the Wasliita, the middle regions of 
Arkansas, and occasionally on the northern limits of Louisiana. It ia- 
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tiabits a very limited region; and we do not know, tlmt it is a native 
elsewhere. It has large and beautiful leaves, in form and appearance 
between those of the orange tree and catalpa; and, taken altogether, is 
a tree of extraordinary teauty.—^It bears a large fruit, of most inviting 
appearance, and resembling a very large orange. Tempting as it is in 
aspect, it is the apple of Sodom to llie taste. Most people consider it 
the most splendid of all forest trees. Wo never saw it in the flowering 
season. There is a solitary tree, growing in a garden in St. Louis. It 
was there sheltered by a wall; and we do not know, if it would flourisli in 
a situation so northern, without protection of that kind. We remember 
to have seen one beautiful tree growing near Natchioches, apparently na¬ 
tive there. It is said, there it no otJier within a distance of many miles. 
The wood is as yellow as that of fustic, and yield.s a similar die. It is hard, 
heavy, durable, and so elastic, as to receive its French name from the 
the circumstance, that all the southwestern savages use it for bows. It 
is thought to bo a wood more iiicorrupliblo, than live oak, mulberry, or 
even cedar. Wo were invited to visit the hulk of a steam boat, built 
above the raft on Red river, whose timljcrs were entirely of this wood. 

China tree. This is a tree more cultivated in the soutliem regions 
of this valley, as an ornamental shade tree than any other. It has fine,- 
long spiked leaves, oiglit or ten inches in length, set in corresponding 
pairs on each side of a stem two feet long. Tlic verdure is of the most 
brilliant and deep shade in nature. In tlie flowering season, the top is 
one tuft of blossoms, in color and fragrance resembling tlie lilac, except 
that the tufts are larger. It bolds in flower a long time. It is a free 
of the most rapid growth of any known in our country. These trees 
planted out in a village, in a few years completely embower it; and 
from the infenseness of their verdttre, they impart a delightful freshness' 
to the landscape, in that sultry climate. After the leaves have fallen in 
autumn, the tree is still covered with a profusion of reddish berries, of 
the size of haws, that give it the appearance, at a little distance, of remain¬ 
ing in flower. Robins immigrate to this region in the latter part of 
winter, settle on these trees in great numbers, and feed on tlie berries.- 
They possess an intoxicating, or narcotic quality; and therobbins, sitting; 
on the frees in a state of stupefaction, may be killed with a stick. The 
bark is said to be a powerful vermifuge. 

' Dog wood, comm jlorida. Redbud^ ccrcin canademis. Those are 
both of an intermediate size, between shrubs and trees. The former 
has a beautiful, heart shaped and crimiied loaf, and an umbrella shaped 
top. It covers itself in spring with a profusion of brilliant white flowers, 
and in autumn with berries of a fine scarlet. Tlie latter is the first shrub' 
(hat is seen in blossom on the Ohio. It is then a complete surface of 
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blossoms, resembling tliose of the peacli tree, and a stranger would td^e il 
at that time, to be that tree. The shrubs are dispersed every where in the 
woods; and in descending die Ohio early in the spring, these masseg of 
brilliant flowers contrast delightfully with the general brown of Hie 
forest. The first time tliat the voyager descends this river, the redbud 
imparts a charm to the landscape, that he will never forget. These two 
are at once tlie most common and the most beautiful shrubs in the Mitp- 
Bissippi valley. Tlic dog wood, cs|iecia]ly, is found every where from 
Pittsburgh to tltc gulf of Mexico; and, seen tlirough the forests, in bios* 
som, is far more conspicuous for its flowers than tiie magnolia. It has 
lieen asserted, that the dog wood belonged to the family of the quinqui¬ 
nas. Its bark is certainly a jiowerful restorative, in cases of the 
ague. 

Pawpaw, annona triloha, ficus IniUcus. This, in our view, is tho 
prince of wild fruit bearing shrubs. The leaves arc long, of a rich 
appearance, and green, considerably resembling the .smaller leaves of 
tobacco. The stem is straight, while, and of unrivalled beauty. In 
fact, we have seen no cultivated .shriih .so oniainental and graceful as tho 
pawpaw. The fruit clo-sely ro.semtilos a cueunilMT, h.iving a inoro 
smooth and regular apjtcarance. When ripe, it is of a ri-h yellow. 
There arc generally from two to five in a cluster. A pawpaw shrub, 
hanging foil of fruits, of a size and weight so disprojmrtioned to tho 
stem, and from under long and rich looking loaves of tho same yellow 
with tlie ripened fruit, of an African luxuriance of growth, is to us ono 
of the richest spectacles, that wo have ever contemplated, in *hc arra’’ 
of the woods.—Tlie fruit contains from two to six seeds, like ot 
the tamarind, except that they arc double tlie size. Tlie pulp of the fruit 
resembles egg custard in consistence and appearance. It has liiesainc 
creamy feeling in the mouth, and unites the taste of eggs, cream, sugar 
and spice. It is a natural custard, loo luscious for the relish of moat 
people. The fruit is nutricious, and a groat resource to the savages. 
So many whimsical and imex]X)ctcd tastes arc compounded in it, it is 
said, a person of tlie most hypochondriac temperament relaxes to a smile, 
when he tastes tlic jiawpaw for the first time. 

Persimon, dyospyros Virgimana. From the body of this tree, wliich 
resembles tliat of a mazzard cherry, wlien pierced, exudes a copious gum, 
not unlike gum Arabic, in appearance. 'Ilic leaves resemble those of a 
wild black cherry. Tlie fruit is of the size of a common horse plumb 
When green, it is astonishingly astringent. It is only ripened by the frost 
of winter. There are varieties in its size, from low shrubs to considera¬ 
ble trees. When the small blue persimon is tlioroughly ripened, it is 
even sweeter than the fig, and is a delicious fruit. If the best kinds 
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■were cultivated, and purchased from beyond tiie seas, it would probably 
bemuch more known, and used, tlian it now is. 

Wild plumbs. The Chickasaw plumb is common from 34° to the 
gulf of Me.xico. It is found in the greatest abundance, and ripens early 
in June." Prairie jilumbs are most abundant in Illinois and Missouri, 
on the hazle prairies. They are of various sizes and flavors. Their 
general color is reddish, and their flavor tart. Some of them are large 
and delicious. For an experiment of the yield, two buahels were gaA- 
ered from one tree. In jdaces they are found in inconceivable quanti¬ 
ties, the surface of acres being red with them. The yellow Osage plumbs, 
of this cla,ss, when the better kinds arc cultivated, are among the most 
delicious plumbs, wo have eaten. So rich and delightful a fruit, and so 
easily cultivated, well deserves to lie tranoplanted to the Atlantic country. 

Crab apple, pyrus coronaria. In the middle regions of the valley, on 
prairies of a partic jiar de'^crijrtioii, there are great tracts covered with an 
imponotmhle mat of crab .apjde shrubs. The form, color and fragrance 
of the blo.saouis are precisely like the blossoms of the cultivated apple 
(rw. W'vn <he southern breeze comes over a large tract of these duubs 
■ in full bios, oil), it i.s charged with a concentrated fragtanc.e almost too 
s,ro,;g to 'h! grateful.—They are useful as stocks, in which the culti- 
valod aj>ple and jwar tree may he engrafted.—Their fruit, when property 
l-icpared, mako.s the linest of cider; and the apple is much used, as a 
iirosorvc. 

Mulberry. There arc said to bo two sfrecies in (he country; the 
white, and the black. Wo have never seen the white indigenous; but 
have so oilon hoard it assorted to c.vist, as a native, that we are compelled 
ui c.edit it.—The common mullierry is the black, and it is found in every 
par of the valley, that wo have seen. In some places, it constitutes no 
inconsidorahle proportion of the timber. We have seen whole groves of 
small and young trees, apparently in (he right stage to be useful for 
feeding the silk womi. Experience has demonstrated, that the worm 
thrives on these leaves, and that (he product is of good quality. The 
wide diffusion, and tlie great prevalence of tlie mulberry, the general 
temperature of the valley, and the condition and habits of the people, 
clearly indicate to them, that this country ought to devote itself exten¬ 
sively to the making of silk. ^ 

In this country of forests, and where there are such numbers and 
varieties of trees, we might select many other interesting ones for de¬ 
scription; perhaps some of them more so, than those, which we have 
here attempted to describe. The necessary brevity of our limits forbids 
our enlarging. From Michaux we learn, that our trees are larger, taller, 
and more of them useful for limber, tlian those of Europe. The forest 
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has asageneral physiognomy, an aspect of luxuriance, which discriminates 
it to the most superficial observer, from tliat on the other side of tlie 
mountains. Wo may add, that the varieties of trees of the same class 
appear to be more numerous. We apprehend, that most of the trees of 
that region are found here, while a number of the trees here are peculiar to 
this valley. Trees of the same class hero are inferior to those, that are 
there, for the same uses, as timber. They are less tough, elastic and" 
durable. We may add, that the pine forests of the south contain count¬ 
less millions of tall and straight pines, and would furnish, witliout 
sensible diminution, masts and spars for all the navies in tlie world. 

Vines and Ckeepeps. The common grape vine, vitis syhfstrit, is 
difiused through all the climates. Nothing is so familiar to tlte eye of a 
traveller in tliis country, as soon as lie enters on the riclier lands, os to 
see vines, often of a prodigious size, that are perpendicularly attaclied 
at the top branches, sixty or eighty feet from the ground; and at a great 
lateral distance from the trunk of the tree. It is a standing puzzle to a 
young man, first brought into tliose woods, to task his ingenuity, by 
putting liim to account for the manner, in wliich a vine, perhaps nearly of 
the size of the human body, has been able to roar itself to such a height. 
There can be, however, no doubt, that the vine in this case is coeval 
with the tree; that the tree,as it grew,reared tlie vine; and that the vine 
receded from the trunk, with the projection of tlie lateral branches, until, 
in the lapse of time, this singular apjicarance is presented. In many 
places, half the trees in a bottom are covered with these vines. In the 
deep forests, on the hills, in the barrens, in the hazle prairies, and in the 
pine woods, every form and size of the grape vine presents itself. We 
presume, there is no .scientific and complete description and arrangement 
ofthese vines. The most obvious popular division follows. 

Winter grape, •mtit hyemdlu. This is the largo vine, tliat so generally 
clings to the trees in the alluvial forests. The leaves are large, and of a fine 
rich green; intermediate, between the size of the leaves of the cultivated 
grape, and the fox grape. They climb to tlie top of tlic highest trees of 
the forest. Probably, not more than one in fifty of them bears any fruit 
at all. The fruil, when produced, is a small circular berry, not unlike 
the wild'black cherry. It is ^ustere, sour and unpleasant, until it has 
been mellowed by the frosts of winter. But it is said, when fermented 
by those, Who have experience in the practice, to make a tolerable 

^ftmimer grape, ©iri* mtiva. We have never seen it in deep bottoms. 
Ifis found on tlie rolling barrens, and the hazle priaries. It has a larger 
duBi foe fmtner vine; and the wood of tlie vine is finely colored of 
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a bluei^h purple. The grape is more than twice the size of the winter 
grape, is ripe in the first month in autnmn, and when matured under tiie 
full influence of the sun, is a pleasant fruit. It grows in the greatest 
abundance; but is too dry a grape to be pressed for wine. 

June grape, vitis rernalix. This is a small, sweet grape, found on the 
islands of the upper Mississippi and Illinois, that ripens in June. We 
have seen the vine; but have never tasted the fruit. It is said to be the 
grape, of which the French, in the early periods of their establishment in 
this country,used to make wine. Various animals prey upon it; and it 
has almost disappeared from the country. 

Parsley leaved water grape, ritis aqitaiica. We have never seen 
this vine in bearing. 

Fox grape, tipu riparia, is of the same size, form and quality with the 
same sjrecies on the east side of the mountains. It is very uncommon. 

Muscadine grape, vitia verrucosa. This vine strongly designates 
climate. It is seldom seen north of 34° South of that it becomes 
abundant. It is found in the deep alluvial forests clinging to the tall trees. 
The vine is smooth, and of a fine olive green; and the leaves are smaller, 
than those of the cultivated grape. The fruit grows in more sparse 
clusters, than those of other grapes. Like other fruits, they fell as they 
ripen, and furnish a rich treat to bears, and other animals, that feed on 
them. The grape is of the size of a plumb; of a fine, purple black; with 
a thick, tough skin, tasting not unlike tfic rind of an orange. The pulp 
is deliciously sweet, but is reputed unwholesome. 

Pino woods grape. In ignorance of its proper designation, we shall 
call it rAtv! humilior from its habit of creeping on the ground. It 
is agreed, that there are varieties of tins fine grape, which from the 
frequent burning of the pine woods, is becoming uncommon. It is sur¬ 
prising, how little curiosity has been excited, even where it grows, by 
this rich fruit. It has a slender, blueish purple vine, that runs on the 
ground among the grass. It ripens in tlie month of June; is large cone 
shaped, transparent, with four seeds, reddish purple; and is a fine fruit 
for eating. 

On the sandy plains at the sources of Arkansas and red river, the gen¬ 
tlemen of Long’s expedition concur witli hunters and travellers, in relating 
that they found large tracts of sand plain, from which grew a grape, which, 
we infer from tlie description, to be of the same species of the pine 
woods grape. They have described the clusters to be large and deli¬ 
cious; and tliat the sand, drifting about them, covers up the redundant 
vegetation, ixjrforming the best operation of pruning on the vine. The 
sun, too, strongly reflected from a surface of sand, must have a powetibl 
influence to mature them. It is posssible, that some of the admiration, 
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whicli has been felt, in seeing sucli sterile tracts covered with rfiese’ 
abundant and rich clusters, and the high zest, with which they were 
devoured, may have been owing to the surprise of finding such a phe¬ 
nomenon in contrast with a white and moving sand, and eating tlie fniit 
under associations created by hunger and tliirst. 

The universal diffusion of such numbers and varieties of the vine 
would seem to indicate this valley to possess a natural aptitude for the 
cultivation of the vine. It would be an exjieritnent, it would appeaii, well 
worth the trial, to engraft or hud every variety of the cultivated grape on 
the stocks of each of tliese native varieties. It is possible, that tlie exotics 
might thus be at once acclimated; and it is not unlikely, that changes 
might be produced in them favorable to their enduring the climate, and 
to their flavors and vinous properties. 

Bignoma radicans is a creeper, beautiful for its foliage and flowers. 
It has a vine of a grayish wliite color, and long and delicate spike shaped 
leaves in alternate sets. It climbs the largest trees in prefttrcnce, mounts 
to their summits, and displays a profusion of large, t™mp<jt shaped 
flowers, of flame color. Planted near a house, in two or tliree seasons a 
single vine will cover a roof, throwing its fibrous and parasitic roots .so 
strongly underthe shingles, as to detach them from the roof. 

Ivy. There are varieties of this creeper. Every traveller in the rich 
alluvions has been impressed with tlie spectacles cxliibited there, of 
the thousands of large and lofty columns of the cotton wood, wreathed 
from the ground to the brandies with an architectural drapery of this 
deep verdure. We have seen huge trunks of dead trees so ornamented. 
It is one of those charms of nature, that never tire on the eye. It is 
thus, that nature ornaments the pillars of her great temple, to fit it 
to inspire delight and adomtion in the solitary worshipper. 

Supple-jack. We have first remarked this creeper in about latitude 
36'’ The vine resembles that of the muscadine grape; but the olive 
color, is deeper. It is well known to attach itself so strongly to tlie 
shrub it entwines, as to cause those curious spiral curves and inner 
flattenings, that give its singularity and value to the supple-jack cone. 
The foliage of the vine is an exact copy in ininiatnro of that of the 
China tree. Ths richness of its verdure, the impervious thickness of 
its dark green foliage, and the profusion of deep black berries witli 
which it is covered, would r^der it a beautiful creeper with which 
to cover a pavilion, or a piazza. 

There is a creeper, which we have not seen noticed by travellers 
or botanists, and which, indeed, we have not often seen ounselves, and 
t^n only on the margin of the Mississippi, between Now Madrid and 
& mouth of the Arkansas. Its vine and foliage somewhat resemble 
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those of the supple-jack. We never saw it climbing slinibs more tlian 
ten feet in height. The flowers were long and rich tufted wreaths, 
OB small, flexile, twiny stems, and mucli resembling the purple 
blossoms of the pea. They "Were gathered for the garnishing of the 
chimney pla^s of the cabins; and we have seen no flowers, that ex¬ 
ceeded them in splendor and beauty. 

The rich alluvial districts of tlie lower country of the Mississipja 
an^its tributaries are tangled witJi creejrers, of various kinds, foliage 
and forms. Some of them arc annual, and some perennial. Many of 
them, as far as our knowledge extends, are non-descripts. 

Cane, artmdo gigantea, vel miegia macroaperma .—Some assert that, 
the low and bastard cane and the tall reed cane arc tlie same species, and 
differ only in size and height. Otliers, and it is tlie prevalent opinion, 
assert, that they are varieties. Every one has seen tliis reed in the form, 
in which it is used for angling rods. It grows on the lower courses of the 
Mississippi, Arkansas and Red river, from fifteen to thirty feet in height. 
We have seen some, in tliese rich soils, that would almost vie in size with 
the bamboo. The leaves are of a beautiful green—long, narrow and 
dagger shaped, not unlike those of Egyptian millet. It grows in equidis¬ 
tant joints, perfectly strait, almost a compact mass; and to us, in w'inter 
especially, is the richest looking vegetation, that we have ever seen. The 
smallest sparrow would find it difficult to fly among it; and to see its ten 
thousand stems, rising almost contiguous to each otlior,and to look at tlie 
impervious roof of verdure, which it forms at its top, it has tlie aspect 
of being a solid layer of vegetation. A man could not make three miles 
in a day through a thick cane brake. It is the chosen resort of bears and 
panthers, which break it down, and make tlieir way into it, as a retreat 
from man. It indicates a dry soil, above the inundation, and of the 
richest character. The ground is never in better preparation for maize, 
than after this prodigious mass of vegetation is first cut down, and burned. 
When the cane has been cut, and is so dried, as that it will burn, it 
is an amusement of holiday to the negroes, to set fire to a cane brake, thus 
prepared. The rarefied air in the hollow compartments of the cane bursts 
them with a report, not much inferior to a discharge of musquetry; and 
the burning of a cane brake makes a noise as of a conflicting army, in which 
thousands of muskets are continually ij^charging. This lieautiful vege- 
ble is generally asserted to have a life of five years, at the end of which 
period, if it has grown undisturbed, it produces an abundant crop of 
seed, with heads very like those of broom com. The seeds are farinace¬ 
ous, and said to be not much inferior to wheat, for which the Indians’ 
and occasionally the first settlers, have sub.stituled it. No prospect so 
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iatjinRiveljr ediows the exubmnt prodigality of nature, as a tiiick xmi 
bratke. Nothing aSbids gndi a rich and perennial range &t cattle, sheep 
and horses. The butter, that is made from the cane pastures of this 
region, is of the finest kind. 'The seed easily vegetates in any rkdi soil. 
It rises from the ground, like the richest asparagus, with a large succulent 
stem; and it grows six feet high, before this succulency and tenderness 
harden to wood. No other vegetable furnishes a fodder so rich, or abund¬ 
ant; nor, in our view, does any other agricultural project so stronglw call 
for a trial, as the annual sowing of cane, in regions too far north for it- 
to survive the winter. We suppose, this would be in latitude 39°. 

Gooseberry. Ail its varieties are seen indigenous in all parts of (liis 
Talley. It grows to a great height and size in the middle regions, 
and covers itself with fruit. We have seen in Missouri a gooseberry 
hedge, of a height, compactness and thorny imperviousness, to turn all 
kinds of cattle;. It would have tlie advantage of attaining its full size 
in three or four years. 

Privet. This beautiful ornamental shrub, loo we;ll known to need 
description, is indigenous (o various parts of the valley. When clipjmd, 
it forms a compact waU of verdure, like tlic box, used for tlio same . 
purposes at the north. 

Hazle busb. Immense tracts of the jerairies are covered with tliis 
bush; and the nuts are fine and abundant. 

The whortleberry is not so common, as in the Atlantic country; but, 
where it does grow, is of great size. TJicy arc found in great abundance, 
and in full perfection, at the bases of the flint knobs, in the St. Francis 
country, and along the upper courses of White river. 

We liave seldom seen the red raspljerry; but if is said to grow of fine 
size and flavor, from the middle to the nortlicm regions of the valley. 

Blackherrios, liigh and creeping, are found in prodigious abundance; 
from the north to the south. 

The prairies, in many places, in tlie season, are red with fine 
strawberries. 

For the rest, tlie fhiit bearing shrubs and plants do not materially 
differ from those of the Atlantic country. With the exception of the 
strawberry and blackbony, they arc not so common here, as there. 

Hexbs, Gbasses anb FrxiWEMNo PiANTs, The universal, indigenous 
grass of this country, in all its climates and extent, covering the millions 
of acres of the prairies, is what is commonly called prairie grass, poa 
praUtisix. It grows equally in the forests and barrens, wherever there 
is an interval, sufficiently unshaded to admit its growtli.—It is tall, 
coarse, and full of seeds at the top; and when ripe, is rather too wiry 
for fodder. It is cut for tliat purpose in September. If it were cut 
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catiier, and before it had logt its succulence Bud tenderness, it would, 
probably, be excellent fodder. As it is, the prairies yield ineshaustible 
quantitira; and the towns and villages in the prairie regkms ate copious¬ 
ly supplied. When young, and before it has thrown up its stems, it re¬ 
sembles wheat in appearance. We have seen cattle, turned into the 
wheat fields in the spring, to eat down the redundant growth of wheat, 
feed on the grass along the margins of the fields in prefbrence to the 
whejt. 

The only grass, that yields a fine, soft sward, is called blue grass, and 
is not unlike the common spear grass of New England. We are not 
satisfied, whether it be indigenous, or not. We have constantly observed 
it growing about deserted bouses, and Indian villages. On the upper 
prairies of Illinois, it is said in many places to be displacing the prairie 
grass. It seems to be, like tlie robin-redbreast, attached to the abodes of 
civilized roan. 

Wc have recently read, that in the wet prairies of Illinois and Indiana, 
the fowl meadow grass of Now England was growing in abundance. 
Whether this be fad, or not, whoever would introduce this valuable grass 
to notice in tlie wet prairies of tho West would be a benefactor to that 
region. 

I’lie rush, equisetum hyemale, grows on bottoms, in grounds of an 
iii1<;rme<lia1c chivation, between those of the cane brake and the deep 
overflow. It is found, of a humbler growth, quite to the sources of tho 
Mississippi. But it finds its full developemcnt between 36° and 33°, 
We have travelled among this grass, a perfect mat, as high as the shoulders. 
Nothing can exceed tlic brilliance of its verdure, especially, when seen 
in winter, in contrast wiUi the universal brown. Where it grows high and 
thick, it is difficult to make way through it; and it has a disagreeable 
kind of rustling, which produces tlie sensation, that is called setting the 
teeth on edge. In northeni regions its tubular stock is apt to fill with 
compact icicles. It is well known to be the favorite range of horses and 
cattle, and is devoured by them witli more greediness, than even cane. 
WIkui filled with ice, and thus swallowed, it produces a chill in tho 
stomach of the cattle, that is apt to prove fatal. To tho cattle and horse 
boats, that de.sccnd tlie Mississippi, it is an invaluable resource. The 
cattle and horses, pent up and immovable in those floating bams, for 
liiany days in succession, are turned loose, and find holiday pasture in 
this rich range. 

Pea vine. This is a small, fibrous vine, that covers the soil in the 
richer forest lands. It receives its name from the resemblance of it» 
leaves and flowers to those of tlie cultivated pea. It is a rich and almost 
universal forest range for cattle; but when once eaten down, is not apt 
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to renew itseif. Of course, it disappears in tlie vicinity of comi^t ’ 
population. 

Swamp grass. This grass is found in low, wet and miry swamps, on 
hassocks elevated above the water. It is of tlie brightest verdure, 
remaining green tlmough the frosts of winter. It seems tp be the same 
grass, which grows in boggy meadows in New England. Its sharp edges, 
when drawn rapidly through tlie fingers, cut them. In tlie middle regions 
of the valley, cattle are driven to these swamps, to subsist through 
the winter. 

Wild rice, zixania aqiuuica, vel fatuis avena. By the French, foUes 
atioines. By tlie Indians, »jcno»icnc. It is found in tlio greatest abund¬ 
ance on the marshy margins of the northern lake.s, and in the plasby 
waters on the upper courses of the Mississippi. It grows in those regions 
on a vast extent of country. It is tliere, tliat the millions of migrating 
water fowls fatten, before they take their autumnal migration to tlie 
south. It is tlierc, loo, that the northeni savages, and the Canadian 
traders and hunters, find their annual supplies of grain. But for this 
resource, they could hardly exist. It is a tall, tubular, reedy, water plant, 
not unlike the bastard cane of the southern countries. It very accurate¬ 
ly resembles tlie cane grass of the swamps and Savannas on tlic gulf of 
Mexico. It springs up from waters of six or seven feet in depth, where 
the bottom is soft and muddy. It rises nearly as high above the water. 
Its leaves and spikes, though raudi larger, resemble those of oats, from 
which llic French give it its name. Its culm is jointed, as large as the 
little finger; loaves broad, and linear, panicle more than a foot in length; 
the lower branches witli spreading barren flowers, the upper with fertile 
and erect ones. The seeds are blackish, smootli narrow, cylindrical, 
about three quarters of an inch long, deciduous. It is said to have been 
discovered in the brooks of Massachusetts. When it is intended to bo 
preserved for grain, the spikes are bound together, to preserve them from 
the ravages of birds and water fowls, that prey upon them in immense 
numbers. It thus has a chance to ripen. At tlie season for gathering it, 
canoes are rowed among tho grain. A blanket is spread upon them, and 
the grain is beaten upon the blankets. It is, perhaps, of all tlie cerea- 
Ua, except maize, the most prolific. It is astonishing, amidst all out 
eager and multiplied agricultural researches, that so little attention lias 
been bestowed upon tliis interesting and valuable grain. It has scarcely 
been known, except by Canadian hunters and savages, that such a grain, 
the resource of a vast extent of country, existed. It surely ought to be 
ascertained if the drowned lands of tlie Atlantic country, and the immense 
marshes and stagnant lakes of the south, will grow it. It is a mistake, 
that it m found only in the northern regions of this valley. It grows in 
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perfection on the lakes about Natdiitoclies, south of 32°; and might,, 
probably, be cultivated in all climates of tlie valley. Though a hardy 
plant, it is subject to some of the accidents, that cause failure of the 
otlicpgrains. The grain has a long, slender hull, much resembling that 
of oats, OKcepy that it is longer and darker. In detaching this hull, the 
'Indians use a process of drying, that, probably, in most instances destroys 
its germinating principle. Those, who have found tliis grain unpleasant, 
have, uerhaps, oaten il, wlicn .smoked, and badly prepared. There is, 
y/ohably, the same diflcrcucc in quality, loo, as in other grains. The 
grain, that we have eaten, was as wliite, as the common rice. Puddings' 
made of it tasted to ns, like tliose mndi! of s.ago. 

Palmetto, chemarops lalanirr. This is a jierennial plant, strongly- 
marking climate. It cornniwicos in the same regions witli long moss,— 
that i.s to say, about 33°. It throws up from a large root, so tough as to 
be cut w'illi clitficiilly by an a.xe, and liard to be eradicated from the soil, 
large, hm sliapeil palms, of tlie ino.st striking and vivid verdure, and ribbed 
with wonihnfiil e.\actiie.“s. It indicates a deep swampy soil, and grows 
six feet in height.—The iiifallihie index of stvampy, and soutlicm climate, 
_ao(l having no ro.scmbhincc to any )>lant, seen at the nortli, its foreign 
asiiect, and its di'cp green unchanged by winter, when first seen by the 
immigrant from the uorlli, witli a surjnise connected with rather unpleas¬ 
ant a.s3ociation.s, strongly rciinind.s him, tliat he is a stranger, and in a new 
country. It is used by the savagc.s, and the poorer creoles, as thatch for 
their cabins; and from the fender shoots of the season, projierly prepared, 
a very useful kind of summer hats, called palmetto hats, is manu¬ 
factured. 

MenuuNAL Pl-axts. On tin's liead, but little is yet known of this 
country; and that little, except the most obvious points, falls within the 
proper limits of description by a physician. In a climate so various, a 
soil so ]irolific, and a lloni .so immense, as that of the prairies, wherc^such 
an infinite variety of ]ilants and flowers is renewed, and jierishes every 
season, and in a country' so fresh, it may he readily conceived, that the 
medicinal properties of hut very few of the plants have been sufficiently 
experimented. Most of tlie medicinal plants of the Atlantic country are 
found hej-e; and many, tiiat arc peculiar to this region. 

Varieties of tlio hop are natives of the*country; and the hazlo prairies 
have their clumps of bazle bushes often surmounted' with the beautiful 
wreatliings of the clusters of the common hop. • 

Virginia snake root; a species of ipecacuanna, called Indian physic; 
American columbo; frasera Carolimettsia, a plant growing six feet 
liigh, and covering itself witli brilliant flowers; thoroughwort, vpcUorwm 
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peffoliatum; ginseng; all the varielics of tlio nunts; blood root, aangui- 
narta Canadensis; —these plants are corninmon, and widely diffused. 

May apple, podoithyllum peltatvm, is a beautiful plant, that completely 
covers tbs ground, where it grows, with the freshest and niost cheering 
verdure of spring. It htis a handsome white blo.ssoin, and bems a fruit 
of the appearance and taste of a h'nion. Its root is a powerful cathartic, 
and has been successfully introduced into medicine as a substitute 
for jalap. 

Soneka, polygala semika; Airiericim senna, cassia, mariUmdica; poao, 
weed, phylollaeca decandria, Oswego tea, monarda kalmiana; poison su- 
maeh,rAaa remix; snlantim nigrum, or nightshade; w.ikorobin, tnZZiutn 
cemtmm; golden rorl, solidago odora; raissletoe, risevm album; bore 
hound, (Stc.—are common. 

Slrammony, strammonium datura, a poisoiums w'ecd, perniciously 
common tlirough the western eoujitry. On the richest bottoms, it grow.s 
fifteen feet in height, and of a size and compaelness, to prevent cattle 
from ntnning among it. It has sjilendid flowms, and a great (piantity of 
oily seeds. Its smell ,s nauseous; and it is a ci^rnmon, and annoying 
tenant of the villages on the alluvial margins of rivers. In somoplac(;s, 
no inconsiderable jiart of lire labor on the highways is to cut up this 
weed from the roads and outlets of the, villages. Its popular name is 
jimson,—^probably a corruption of .Tarneslown, the place, whence it is 
said to have been broiiglit. It is used in medicine in siiasmodic asthma. 

The next ino.st common and annoying weed along the roads, especially 
in Louisiana, is a very tall plard, rosombling cassia marilamlica. It 
renders die paths, and die hanks of the bayous In that region, almost 
impassable in autumn, until the eattlo have trodden it down. 

Cockle burrs, in the same silnai'on.s, are excessively annoying weeds, 
filling the outlets and uncultivated places to such a degree, diat the burrs 
attach to the clothes of pas.sengers, and mat the wool of .shcr-p, running 
amon^ them, with an inoxtricahlc tangle. 

Virginia snake root, aristolochia serpenfaria; wormwood, arictnisia, 
all the varieties; southern wood; wonnscod; wild horehound, eupaforivm 
pilosum, black henbane, hyoscyamvs nigra; deadly niglitsliado, alropa 
helladona; Indian tobacco, lobelia injlata; white horehound, marrulnum 
vttlgare; balm, melissa officinalis; among die mints—jiennyroyal, mcntAa 
palegingf, growing to a groat si*e; sarsaparilla, smilax; Carolina pink, 
spigeUa vtarUandiea; common nettle, urtica, every where annoying to 
the summer traveller in the woods; valerian officinalis, common on the 
Ohio; gentian; all the species of the violets; prairie wax W'eed, common 
in the prairies, from four to six feet high, when perforated, exuding a 
yellow, terebentliino wax of aromatic smell, and to which many virtuea 
are ascribed by the settlers. 
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We could easily swell this catalowue with tlie names of a hundred 
t)ther plants, to which various and jwwcrful medicinal virtues are ascribed 
by*the people. Wo could add to it the herbs, which are cultivated, as 
medicinal.—We have merely attempted a brief outline of the most 
common indigenous mcilicinul plants of llie valley. Almost every family 
lias its panacewn, in some herb or plant, which that family has exclusively 
exiicrimented. A rich harvest for experiment is yet reserved for the 
scientific botanist and physician, 

. The common kinds of aquatic plants are found in the still and shallow 
waters of tlio swamps; particularly,a beautiful kind of water lily,highly 
fragrant, and bearing no resemblance to the n;/mphea odorata, wliich we 
have not seen here, but wliicb is said to bo found in the northern regions 
of the valley. A singular kind of aipialic vegetation, which has given 
rise to the fiction of floating islamls of veget.atiou on these waters, 
is seen to cover great extents of shallow lakes and muddy bayous. It 
apjx-ars, indeed, to float on the water; and great masses of it, no doubt, 
often are detached, and .seen flouting, as tlioiigb there were no roots 
atlaclaid to the soil at the holtom. But we have examined it, and found 
its twiny stem of many yards in length, hound to the bottom by a 
thousand fibrous roots. It has a small, beautiful, elliptical leaf, and a 
diminutive, bnt delicate white flower. We have sailed, when the bow of 
the vessel made a furrow through fields of this curious plant. Under 
them fishes ilart, alligators gambol, and, in the proper season, multi¬ 
tudes of water fowls arc seen, pattering their bills among these 
loaves. Wo have seen this plant de.signaled by the name, pistiastratiotes. 

Among the flowering aquatic plants, there is one, that for magnificence 
and beauty stands unrivalled and alone. AVe have seen it on the middle 
and soutliom waters; hut of the greatest size and splendor on tlie bayous 
aud lakes of the Arkansas. It has ditl'ercnt jiopular names. The upper 
Indians call it panocco. It is designated by Imtanists by the name 
•nymph'a nclmnho. It rises from a root, re.semblmg tlio large stuigp of a 
cabbage, and from dc])llis in tlie water, from two or tliroe to ten feet. It 
lias an elliptical, smooth and verdant leaf, some of the largest being of 
tho size of a jiarasol. Tbcs(.i inuthly bayous and .stagnant waters arc 
oflcn so covered with the leaves, that the sandpiper walks abroad on the 
surface of them, without dippitig her feet in the water.—The flowers are 
enlarged copies of the nymfhf.a (ulofata, or Now England pond lily. 
They have a cup of the same elegant conformation, and all the brilliant 
white and yellow of that flower. Tliey want tJic amhro-sial fragrance of 
the pond lily; and resemble in this respect, as (hoy do in their size, the 
flo^’crs of tlie laurel nwgiiolia. On the whole, tlicy are tlie large.st and 
most Imautiful flowers, that we have seen. They have their home in 
dead lakes, in the ceniro of cypress swamps. Musquitos swarm above- 
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Obscene fowls and carrion vultures wheel their flight over them. Alli¬ 
gators swim among their roots; and moccasin snakes bask on their leaves. 
In such lonely and repulsive situations, under such circumstances, and 
for such spectators, is arrayed tlie most gaudy and brilliant display of 
flowers in the creation. In die capsule are embedded from four to six 
acom shaped seeds, wliich the Indians roast, and eat, when green; or 
they are dried, and eaten, as nuts, or are pulverized into meal, and form 
a kind of bread. 

We have seen a large yellow flower on the arid blufls of that high 
limestone wall, tliat runs, like a huge para])et, between St. (icncvievo 
and Herculaneum, on the west bank of the Mississippi. The summit 
of this parapet has not more than two or three inciies of soil, and is bare 
of all vegetation, but a sparse, seared grass. It was under tlie burning 
sun of July, wlien every thing, but these flowers, was scorcliert. ’I’be 
«up of the flower was nearly half the size of the common sunflower. It. 
rose only four or five inches from the soil, and covered it, as with gilding. 
We have seen no description of tliLs striking flower, nor have we seen it 
existing elsewliete. 

Missletoc, tisctts alba. This is a para.silie plant, wliich attaches 
itself to the body and larger limbs of trees,—most freijueiifly the syca¬ 
more and the elm. It is common on the treo.s along the banks of the 
Ohio, from Cincinnati to Now Orleans. The briglil green masses of 
this plant, with copious clusters of transparent, white berries, makt; a 
very singular appearance in winter, when seen clinging to tJie naked 
branches. This is the plant, to wliich tlie Druids were said to pay 
divine honors. The agglutinated slime of il.s berries is u.scd for bird 
lime. 

Long moss, tiUamlsia umcoiAe.i. Tliis parasitic and singular vegeta¬ 
tion is first seen in company with llio palmetto, about latitude U 

hangs down in festoons, like the twiny stems of weejiiiig willow. It 
attaches itself of clioice to the cypres.s, and, after that, to the acacia. 
These pendent wreaths often conceal tlie body of the tree, wlieu bare of 
foliage, to sucli adegree, that little is scon, but a mass of moss. Waving 
in tlie wind, they attacli tliemselves to the branclie.s of other free.s, and 
thus sometimes form curtains of moss, tliat darken the leafless forest of 
winter. They arc in color of a darkish gray, and many yards in length. 
The moss bears a small, Irumpol shaped flower, of poach blow color, 
and seeds still finer, than those of tobacco.—Associated, as it naturally 
is, with maisliy and low alluvions, where it grows in the greatest profu¬ 
sion, and with the idea of sickness, this dark drajiery of the forest has 
an aspect of inexpressible gloom. It is, when fresh, a tolerable fodder 
for horses and cattle, and the deer feed upon it in winter. It soon dies 
cm dead trees. Prepared, something after the manner of water , rotted 
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hemp, tie bark is tlccomposetl, and the fibre remains, fine, black, strong^ 
elastic, md apparanlly incorruptible. In tliis state, in appearance and 
elasticit' it resembles horse hair, and, like that, is used for mattresses. 
Most of the people in the lower country sleep on them, and they are be¬ 
coming an article of commerce in tlie upj)cr country. Tlic creoles 
make tp ^ious articles of harnessing, as horse collars, and saddle stuffing, 
of this article. For these purposes, considerable quantities are exported 
to tlio apliolstcrers and carriage makers in the Atlantic country. 

.Tr /Ihc eye of a naturalist, no doubt, tla* infinite varieties of plants 
and fiowers in the forests and on the prairies, that distract the gaze of a 
common observer, and confound all his attempts to class them, may all 
have an easy arrangcmiait, ‘ a l.ocal habitation and a name.’ To another 
an attempt to class them would at first seem like numbering die drops of 
dew, that fall from lliem. The friabhj soil of tlie western country does 
not naturally cover itself with the fine sward of the northern Atlantic 
country. It is the region of coarse grass, tall flowering plants, witli 
gaudy flowers; tuicl to an tinpractised eye, presents a flora of great 
variety. We have not inesumed to give the above, as any tiling more 
than the sketch of a catalogue. Many of tho barks of the trees of this 
valley have medicinal ([iialitie.s. The numbers, fonns and gigantic heights 
of tliesc woods and plants arc not among the least surprising curiosities 
to an olkscrver of naturo. 

The following arc among the garden flowers, more particularly of the 
.southern regions. 

.lessainiiies, white, cape, Armenian and )'cllow. Ditfercnt kinds of 
sensitive plants, Spanish dagger. Primrose, Jonquils, while and yellow 
Jris. Blue and yellow toiicli-me-uot. Violets. Jalies. Roses, monthly, 
pcrpcqual, moss, s< :r.h>l, while, IXunascii.s, multiflora,hell. Honeysuckle. 
Woodbine. Flowering pomegranate.—Bamboo. Myrtle. Altheas 
white and red. (Tape myrlle. Dali'odil. These are the common flow¬ 
ers, where they are not curious in choice, or varieties.’* • 

AMTvrais. We deem it useless to go into detail in the ae.count of 
animals, which (his eoiiimy has in common witli those oast of the moun¬ 
tains. Wo helievo, (hat th<! catamoiml, a ferocious animal formerly seen 
in Ntw Ilangwhire and Maine, has not been scon west of tlie mountains. 
There is a much greater ahimdance, if nflt variety of the deer kind here. 

The milder winters, the deeper forests, the more luxuriant pastures, 
the greater abnndanoaj and variety of the nut and acorn hearing trees, 
the more multiplied moans of animal subsistence, would give reason to 

* For catalogue of plants and flowers, see Appendix, table No. III. 
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e^{)ect a greater profusion of game. Deer, from pairs to twenty together, 
are so common a sight, even in the settled country, as not to excite much 
surprise.—Bears, in the middle and settled regions of the valley, are not 
common; and a bear hunt is there a matter of novelty and excitement. 
But high on the Mississippi and Missouri, and on the lojvor courses of 
the latter river and its tributaries, in the deep cane brakes and swamps, 
bears still breed, and range in security; and the planters take the frequent 
amusement of hunting llicm. Wc landed at the cabin of a settler, be¬ 
tween White river and Arkansas, who showed tlie skins of twenty bears, 
which he had killed that srason. 

In the northern jxirt of Illinois, towards the .sources of the Mississippi, 
and southwest of the Missouri, on the Osage, and other wooded streams 
in that direction, brsirs are still hunted for their skins and their oil. 
Bear’s oil, which is very liquid, transparent, and, when not rancid, mild 
and agreeable to the last*!, is in those regions extensively used, as a 
substitute for butter. The hunters ascend the streams at the pro])er 
season for hunting them, .and pursue tlio hears in the depth of tlio 
wilderness. They rennain for the sumnnir s<\ason in tlie woods. Late 
in Autumn they return witli bearskins, and the flesli cured, as smoked, 
middlings of pork, and not unfreriuently as fat. The oil is put into a 
periogue; and we have seen a hunter paddling one jajrioguo, and having 
another lashed and balanced alongside full of oil. 

Venison is an important article of food, and of sale in most of the 
newer villages of tlie wcstom country'. Tlio m.arkots in tlio larger 
towns arc sometimes supplied wifJi it. It furnishes one of tlio sub¬ 
stantial elements in the subsistence of a back settler. Hunting the 
deer is the standing amusement of the soutliem [ilanfer. A night liunt 
seldom fails to funiisli a number of these animals. In tJic northern 
regions, and about tlic sources of the Mississippi and Mis.smiri, the elk 
takes the place of the doer. The moose is sometimes seen with tlio elk. 

In^thc vast prairies on the upjxir Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Red river, and in all the .space bc.‘yond a boll of a liundrod leagues from 
white settlements, where they are not seen, and the Rocky mountains, 
the bulSalo is the grand object of hunting and subsistence to the savages. 
The flesh is tlic cliief article of food, not only of the Indimis of those 
regions, but for the white hunters and trapiiers. Tlie skins furnisii llicir 
dress, and the couches, tlie sdhts, aud the ornamental part of the furni¬ 
ture of their cabins. Tanned and stretched on tent poles, and erected 
in neat, cone shaped tents, they shelter the savages in (heir distant 
migrations from their villages. The buffalo robes furnish one of their 
most important articles of commerce. Hunting the buflklo is a business 
of great solemnity, and one of tlic most important functions of savage life- 
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ftvery person engaged in it, has his proper post of honor, and bis point of 
concert with the rest. The Indians used to hunt with bows and arrows, 
hut .are now roininoiily armed with yagers. Tito attack is generaily on 
liorsehack. Wlien tlie attacking jjarly have approached tlie drove, the 
religious.rilos are renewed, and the cavalcade, in confidence of the aid 
"of the Great Spirit, dashes upon them. To be successful, the horses 
must be both flout, and well managed, it often hapjtens, that the older 
and more daring animals turn, and make battle ; in W'hich case there is 
danger to the horse of being gored, and of the rider to bo slain.—The 
animal, in its agony and wrath, i.s terrible. Sometimes, when feathered 
with many arrows, or pierced with many balls it becomes a question, 
who has slain it. But there arc so many witnesses, the wound, among 
many, that was mortal, is so accurately known, and it is so vital to 
their iKiaco, that all this should ho settled by precedent, that in the 
division of the sixfil, disi>utes seldom occur. Kvery part of the animal 
is prepared in some way for use. A part is preserved fresh, for immedi¬ 
ate use. The fat from tti<! intesliiicvs is melted, skimmed, and put into 
l>ladd(.‘ra for future use, and proves an agreeable substitute for butter. A 
piotuljeranco on the shoulders, called the‘hump,’ is the choice part of 
tlie animal. The return of such a jiarty from a successful hunt is a season 
of iJk: higluvst savage holiday. Tlie skins, inwrought into all the furni¬ 
ture of their domestic cstahlisliment, so vital to their comfort, and the 
suiyilas furnishing their principal article of traffic, are entrusted for pre- 
])a ration, as arc all llieir more laborious kinds of drudgery, to the squaws. 
This a very material part of Indian labor. The method of prcjiaring 
thorn is primitive and siiu|)lc, lint slow' and laliorious, and consists, prin¬ 
cipally, in smoking, diyiiig and rubbing tliem. When dressed, they are 
soft, jiliant and durable. By the juice of some vegetable, supjiosed to be 
ftantimnaria CanaOrnxU, fixed by a process, known only to themselves, 
they jiaiiil lines, figures and devices ou the Imffiilo skins, of a beautiful 
red color, that ret.ain.s a durable brilliance, unchanged by the sun and 
air. Among these animals, a.s among domestic ones, there are the flifler- 
cnces of size, age, and beauty and deformity, lean and fat. The males 
are eatable, only for a part of the year, and the cows are most .sought for 
hunting, as an article of food. A’o wild animal has a more noble appear¬ 
ance, than a full grown male buffalo. It has been said, tliat they arc of 
the same siiecies with domestic cattle. -From tlie habits, as well as the 
apjMiarancc of the animal, wc should tliink not. The color is generally 
of a brownish gray, and much of the wool, or hair, has the fineness of fur, 
and by tlie English is wrought into articles of a beautiful fabric, which is 
liecoming an article of manufacture. They have burly heads, covered 
vith shaggy wool; and the long and erect hair prevails to the teraiina- 
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tion of the hump beyond (lie fore shoulders. Tliey have small and sliort 
horns, not more than four or five inches in lengtli, and, compared with 
domestic cattle, small and fierce eyes; and, viewed all together, have 
rather a savage and outlandisli appearance. But, in fact, they are the 
same mild animal with the domestic cattle; arc easily tamed and domes¬ 
ticated; and the animals, tliat spring from the mixture of breeds, are 
said to unite the valuable properties of boUi. Their beef is generally 
preferred to that of tlie domestic ox. The range of this animal used to 
extend over all the valley. The eyes of the patriarchal ‘ residimters,’ wlio 
first fixed themselves in the unbroken wilderness, as they relate, how 
they used to see countless nurnbei’s of these animals scouring the thickets, 
brighten in the relation, and view the present order of things, whicJrhave 
driven these animals far to the west, with the regrets of huntms. 
The whites, wherever they liave fixed themselves, have n aged upon them 
a gratuitous war of extcmiination; and thi>se innocent, useful and iiohlc 
animals instinctively fly their footsteps. They remain in the vicinity of 
the savages, who kill no more of them, than suhsistence or profit requires. 
The white Jmnters have destroyed them for their fongms only. TJiey 
still range from Red river of the north to the ixqmlous ri^gions of Mexi¬ 
co;—^but let the smallest settlement of wliitcs be fixed in their vicinity, 
and the animals soon interpose a line of an hundred leagues of demar¬ 
cation bet ween them and tlieir enemies. 

On the northcni waters of the Mississippi, and between liiat river and 
the lakes, the muskrat and otter are taken in great numbers for their 
furs. The flesh of the muskrat is prized in lhe.se regions, by the Indians 
as a delicaey. Wo have been present at llicse highly flavored repaste, 
when die peculiar smell of the animal perfumed die cabin. 

At thesources oflhcMississi])pi,Missouri, yellowstone, I'latto, White, 
Arkansas and Red rivers, and on all their tributaries, that liavo courses in 
die Rocky mountains, the groat object of pursuit, both by die hunters and 
trappers, white and savage, is die beaver. It is llic cliicf source of gain 
to the*savages; their deiiendeuco for dicir supply from tlic whites of 
arms, ammunition, blankets, slrouding, traps, wiiiskoy, and all objects of 
necessity and desire. To tlie.so lonely and sequeslerscd regions repair 
hundreds of white Imnters, who hunt for subsistence, and trap for gain 
They make dieir way in companies of armed partnerships, fitted out, as 
a kind of giiorillas. Sometimex a pair of sworn friends hunt together. 
Tliere are not a few, who repair alone to these solitary streams and 
mountains. Oudawry, avarice, necessity, and appetite for lawless and 
unrestrained and unwitnessed roving, constant cxixrsure and danger, tho 
absolute need of relying alone upon their own personal strengdi and 
tesources, create a very singular compound of astonishing quickness of 
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perception and a reckless confidence in their own prowess. We liave 
seen more than one hunter of this cast incurably attached to a solitude 
of Jabor and danger, compared with which Robinson Crusoe’s sojourn on 
his island was but a mere pastoral experiment. Tliey furnish an impres¬ 
sive proof that there is no mode of life intrinsically so repulsive and 
painful, but man may become reconciled to it by habit. A lonely hunter, 
cast upon the elements, with notliing but prairies and mountains in view, 
without bread or salt, and every hour in jeopardy from beasts and savages, 
amidst scenery and dangers, that would naturally tend to raise the heart 
to God, trusting to no divinity, but his knife and his gun, building all 
his plans for the future on his traps, regarding the footstep of man 
imprinted in tlie sand an object of calculating apprehension, and almost 
■equally dreading the face of the white man and the savage, in situations 
thus lonely and exposed, braves the heat of summer and tl»e ices of 
winter, tlic grizzly bear, and robbers of liis own race, and the savages, 
for years. Wlien he has collected a sufficient number of packs of beaver, 
he falls a hollow tree, slides it into some fitl! mountain stream, and 
paddles down the thousand leagues of the Missouri, and is seen bustling 
about die strcfits of St. Louis, to make bargains for his fitrs. There are 
very simple and obvious marki3, by which to class these packs, according 
to their quality and value. The more nortliem tlio range of the animal, 
the more valuable is tlic fur; and in the same parallel, those that live in 
mountain streams are more valuable, than tliose that live on plains. 
The habits of tliis valuable and social animal are well known, and are 
the same in this region, as elsewhere. The packs are rated by the 
pound, and pass in many places, as a sidwtitute for money. They are, 
in fact, the circulating medium of Canadian and Missouri banters, 
courettra du boia, and many trilKJs of savages. St. Louis is the centre 
of the fur trade in this valley. 

Gray, grizzly, or white bear, uraua ardicua. His range is on the upper 
courses of the Mis.souri, and its tributaries, and along the bases »f the 
Rocky mountains. The brown bear, cxcxipt under particular circum¬ 
stances, does not face man. But this terrible animal, so far from fearing 
or flying, pursues liim, having less fear of him, than any other beast of 
prey. Indian warriors, in tlieir vaunting war songs, when they perform 
what is called * striking tlic post,’ or rating the bravery of their exploits, 
recoimt having slain one of those animals, as no mean exploit, and, in 
feet, as not inferior to having slain a human enemy. It is one of the 
largest and strongest animals of prey, being out of comparison larger, 
than the brown bear- Lewis and Clark give the dimensions of one, 
slain by their party towards the sources of the Missouri. It measured 
round the head three feel five inches; round the neck three feet eleven 
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inchoi; length eight feet seven indies and a half; round the fore le^ ond" 
foot eleven inches; length of tahns four incte and a half! Tlie 
weight is sometimes nearly fMrteen hundred pounds. Like the lion and 
the tiger on the African deserts, he reigns, the ferocious tyrant of tliese 
solitudes. The Crow Indians and the Gros ventres, who liye in th^ 
range of this -inimal, have lost many of their bravest warriors by him- ‘ 
The white hunters are shy of attacking him, except in comi»anies; and 
many have been destroyed in the attempt. The skin o. tliose in tlie 
more northern regions is very valuable. It is rated in value from tliirty 
to fifty dollars. Fortunately ho is not very swift; and as he usually 
ranges in the timbered regions, and, unlike tlie brown bear, does not 
climb, hunters fly him by mounting a tree. 

Panther, by the French called tigre, is a ferocious animal of the cat 
family. They range the forests, over all this valley. They are of the 
size of the largest dogs, of a darkish gray color, marked with black spots. 
They are in shape much like the domestic cat, with short legs, large 
paws, and long talons. Their head, toe, resembles that of a cat, witli 
whiskers not quite so long in proportion. They purr in the same way^ 
when they ate in good humor, and seem to have all the habits of the cat. 
We have often heard their wild, nocturnal cry at the cormnencement of 
twilight in the forests. They are dangerous when wounded, and under 
particular circumstances have been known to attack a man. They conceal 
themselves among the branches of trees, and thence dart upon their prey. 
They seldom fail to attack a cliild, should they moot him alone. In the 
country west of the lower Mississippi, there is sometimes seen an animal 
of this kind, but much larger, than the pantlicr. We saw a skin of this 
animal, killed, we believe, not far from Natchez, and it w.is the size of 
a leopard’s skin, and of a color, intermediate lictwcen tlie spots of tlie 
leopard and the stripes of the African tiger.—There has, probably, 
been exaggeration, as to tlie size and ntimbers of tliese animal.«. in the 
accounts, tliat have been published of them. But there ctin he no doiiL’t, 
that an animal of the panther species, of great size and fierceness, ranges 
these forests, probably, an occasional visitor from the Mexican regions. 

, Wolf. There are two species that arc common—die gray, large, 
forest wolf, and the prairie wolf. We should judge the former to he 
larger than the Atlantic wolf. We encountered an uncommonly large 
one, in the forests between Natehitoches and the Sabine. A very large 
dog could not bo brought to advance towards him, and he sat and eyed 
us, at a few rods distance. 

The prairie wolf is of a lighter gray, and not more than half the size 
of the former. They have sharper noses, and a form more resembling 
that of a fox. They arc bold, fierce, cunning and mischievous animals, 
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Vnd, in their bark and howl, not easily distinguished from the domestite 
dog. They sometimes travel in packs on the prairies. We have often 
heard their shrill and sharp bark by night, from a cabin on the prairies. 
It was evidently a note of defiance to the dogs of the house. The latter 
•retreat towards the cabin, evidencing fear, and diminishing their bark to 
a whine, and finally pawing at the door for admission witlnn. They are 
a most annoying scourge to the fanner, and, in fact, the greatest impedi¬ 
ment to the raising of sheep on the prair'Cs. 

.All the American varieties of foxes, porcupines and rabbits are 
common; the latter so much so, as to be exceedingly annoying to gardens 
and young nurseries. They breed in vast numbers in the patches of 
hazlcs and vines, and skirt the prairies and barrens. 

Raccoons are v ^ry troublesome to com fields, and it is a spo.t, pTspa-. 
ratory to more serious hunting, for boys to sally out, and take them 
by night. 

Woodchucks and oppossums abouml, and are generally so fat, as not 
to be able to reach their burrows, if overtaken at a little distance from 
iliem. Tlies<! animals arc called by the French, ‘cochona du boia? 
They scald off the hair, and dress them, as roasting pigs, and consider 
them a great delicacy. The singular formation of the oppossum is too 
well known, to need description; but they have one habit, that we have 
not seen described. They seem to be lazy, reckless and stupid animals; 
and prove, that, the profoundest dissimmulation may consist with the 
groato.-it apparent stupidity. It is familiar to every one, who has often 
seen this animal, that when you come upon it, at any distance from its 
shelter, which is a hollow tree or log, instead of retreating for that shelter, 
li (urns on its side, throws out its legs and settles its body, its eyes, and 
Its features into the supineness of death. Observers have remarked, 
that the imitation is jxtrfect in every part of the body, but the tail, and 
that this retains a living and elastic coil, that only appertains to life. 
Even the instinctive shrewdness of the dog is at fault; for he applies his 
nose to the animal, and turns it over, and passes it by as dead. This 
astonishing trait, of the instinct, or reasoning of this sluggish animal, is 
transferred by a figure to men. In tlie common parlance of the country, 
any one, who counterfeits sickness, or dissembles strongly for a particu¬ 
lar purpose, is said to bo ‘possuming!’ 

Squirrels. Gray, black, chesnut, anffall the smaller varieties of tlaa 
animal abound. There is no part of tlie valley, where they do not prey 
upon com fields, adjacent to woods, in such a manner, as that in autumn, 
farmers will not consider it an object to fureisb a boy with gun, powder 
and .lead, on condition, that he will shoot only about their com fields.. It 
is a cheering spectacle in autumn, to walk in the beech and hickpry 
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bottoms, whore you may often see, at one view, half a dozen of these 
^tive and proud little animals, flourishing their erect and spread tails, 
barking d^nce at you, or each otlier, and skipping, as if by the aid of 
wings, from branch to branch. It is a fact, to which we can bearocculnr testi¬ 
mony, that they cross rivers ; at some times swimming ; at other times 
on a chip, or piece of bark, raising and spreading tlieir taib, by way 
sail. It often happens to Uiese, as to other inexperienced navigators, 
that they spread too much canvass, and are overset, and drowned. It is 
related, as having happened in tlie year 1811, that they emigrated from 
the nortli towards tlie soutli by thousands, and with a front of some regu¬ 
larity, along tlie lower part of tlie state of Ohio, and tlie whole front of 
Indiana. Thousands were drowned, in attempting to cross the Ohio. 

The skunk is common, and is oftenor met, than cast of the mountains ; 
but in other respects i.s the same bold animal, and possessing the same 
reliance upon his peculiar kind of defence. 

Goplier, a species of mole, more than twice the size of tlie common 
field mole. It burrows in tlie prairies; and tlicre are immeti.se traefa 
covered with tlic little hillocks, made by the earth wliich they have dug 
from their burrows. They have an exquisitely soft, fine fur, of cerulean 
color; and they have on each side of their jaws a pouch, or skinny bag,, 
of considerable size, whicii is usually seen distended with the dirt, 
which they are transporting from their holes. They prey on the bulbous 
roots of flowers, on [lotatoes, and other vegetables, and are particularly 
destructive to young orchards, killing the trees by gnawing off a com¬ 
plete circle of bark round tlio body, near tlic roots. The mounds which 
they raise, are serious impediments in tlie way of driving carts and- 
carriages over the theatre of their operations. 

An animal confounded witli tliis, but not the same, inhabits tlie shores 
along the gulf of Me-sico, and is calksl the Salamander. It is of die size, 
and in some respects, the appearance of a common rat. It is never seen 
abroojd by day. It is a fierce and fighting little animal, when overtaken 
in itslmrrows, and the wounds inflicted witii itsteedi severe. 

Elk. Large flocks of these animals are found in the northern limits of 
the range of the buffalo. To our view, an elk is no more, than a very 
large doer, somediing exceeding die height of a common horse. Their 
flesh has the same flavor, as common venison. Their habits are similar 
to those of the deer. In the country where they range, hunting them is. 
an object with the Indians, only secondary to that of hunting the buffalo. 
We have never seen the moose in this country ; but it is found in the- 
northern and northwestern regions. 

Antelope, a kind of mountain deer, seen hounding on the summits of 
die highest and most precipitous hills at the sources of the Missouri. 
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Thoy arc described, as being very fleet and beautiful animals, and their 
flesh is preferred to that of the common deer. Timid as they are, their 
excessive curiosity lutes them to their destruction.—Tliey gate upon 
man, until, as if charmed, they seem arrested to the spot, and in this way 
. are sometimes killed. 

Mountain slieep, an animal, that, like the former, inhabits mountains, 
choosing for its range the most remote and inaccessibto at the sources 
of the Missouri. They have horns of prodigious size } and are rather 
larger, than the deer. They are covered with a wool, like fur, in some parts 
white, and in otliers brownish. Their range is so solitary, and difficult of 
access, that they are not often killed. 

Prairie dog, arctomys Ludoviciana. This animal has received its ab¬ 
surd name from the supposed similarity of its peculiar cry, or note, to 
the barking of a dog. In otlier respects there is little resemblance to 
that animal. It is of reddish brown color, interspersed with some gray 
and black. Tiic color of the underside of the body is not unlike that of 
the skunk. It has rather a wide and large head, short cars, black whis¬ 
kers, and a sharp and compressed nose. It sometliing exceeds tvrice the 
size of a common gray squirrel. One of them measured from the tip of 
tJie nose to the extremity of tlie tail nineteen inches. Like the beaver, they 
are social and gregarious, living on tlie dry prairies in large communities, 
some of which occupy a circuit of miles. They live in burrows ; and at 
the entrance, there is a mound, formed by the earth, which they bring up 
in the excavation. Jn whatever direction they move, they have well beaten 
highway.s, from which every impediment is carefully removed. There 
are several occupants, probably all of the same family, of one burrow. In 
mild weather tliey are seen sporting about the mouths of their habitations,, 
and seem to have much of the spriglitliness, activity, and spirit of defi- 
.ance, of the squirrel. At the apprehended approach of danger, they raise- 
that peculiar bark, from which tliey have derived their name. On the 
nearer approach of danger, they relinquish tlieir vaporing, and retreat to 
their dens. They are said seldom to require drink, and to remain torpid 
in their burrows through the winter. Wlien overtaken, away from ito 
home, this little animal shows all the impotent fierceness of a smaH cur. 
But when taken, it easily domesticates, and becomes gentle and aflec- 
tionate.* 

Bikbs. Tliis valley, embracing all tfie varieties of the climate of the 
country east of the mountains, might be supjiosed to have the same birds,, 
and those birds the same habits. The former is true, and the latter is not. 
We have noted no birds in the Atlantic country, tliat we have not seen 


♦For catalogue of beasts, see Appendix, table No. IV. 
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here. We have many, that are not seen there ; and those, tliat are com¬ 
mon to botli regions, have not tlic same habits here, as there. We have 
no doubt, that cultivation and the habitancy of civilized men affect the 
habits, and even the residence of birds. Tliere arc many in the more 
populous and cultivated regions beyond the mountains, that seeln to be¬ 
long to orchards and gardens, and that appear to c.vult and l)C at home 
only in the midst of fruit arbors, and groves roared by art and luxury. It 
is remarked in the more populous and ctdtivated districts of the West, that 
in jiroportion, as the wilderness disappears, and is replaced by apple, jxsar 
peach and plumb trees, and fruit gardens, tlic birds, which cheered the 
infancy of the immigrants, and whose notes are as.sociaterl in recollection 
with the charms of youthful existence, and the lemler remembrances of 
the natal spot, and a distant and forsaken country, are fountl among the 
recent orchards. Every immigrant, especially, who was reared in Now 
England, rememhers the magpie or boblink, the bird of half fonned leaves, 
of planting, and the fresimess of spring.—Ho remembers to have heard 
them chattruing in the woods, almost to tiresomeness. They are occa¬ 
sionally seen in the middle and northern regions of this valley. They 
are seldom heard to sing, and arc only known by the lover of nature, who 
hears in tlie air, as they pass over his head, the single note, which they 
utter at the East, when they are leaving tliat country. Some years since, in 
Missouri, we saw a mimhcr of the males gathered on a spray, in the midst 
of a low prairie, ofa sunny morning, after a wlutc frost. Tlicy w’ere chat¬ 
tering away in their accustomed style. But they did hut half carry 
out the song, that w(! used to hear in the meadows of New England, 
leaving a ptiinful break in the middle, and reminding us of the beauti¬ 
ful passage in the psalms, touching the exiles on the streams of Babylon. 

Robin, tur<his migratoriux. The roV>in-rcdl>reast in the northern 
Atlantic country is, more than any other, the bird of orcbarils and gardens, 
and is there almost idcntifi<'d with the domestic affections of roan. 
This delightful bird, in many jilaces protected from the gun by public 
feeling, sings there such an unpRiteuding, and yet sweet song, that tlie 
inhabitants need not regret wanting tlie nightingale. In the West, this 
bird makes annual visits; and is seen in the autumn, the winter and 
spring, but never, at least in the southern parts of the valley, in the 
summer. Thousands winter in l.ouisiana, and perch by night in the 
tliick cane brakes, and are killecl with a stick. In the middle regions, 
tlHjy visit tlic country in the autumn, to feed on the berries of the spice 
wood, laurus bengoin. They are recently heard beginning to sing in 
the orchards. 

The thrasher, iurdus ntfus, tlic perwink, turdtis faseus, and the blue¬ 
bird, are in numbers, habits and song, as at the north, except that the blue-, 
bird is heard every pleasant day through the winter. 
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Tlio splendid plumage, the bold habits, and the shrill scream of the 
blucjay, arc alike familiar to the woods of Canada and the Sabine. 

.Mocking-bird, turdus OrpJtetts, vd polyghUus, is seen in the middle 
and southern Atlantic states; but is far more frequent in this valley. Its 
" .gay, voluble .and jerky note, imitating that of all other birds, and heard at 
all seasons of the year, renders it a delightful tenant of the soutliem 
W'ooda. It breeds in thorn bushes, and among the arbors of tlie briar 
vines; and delights to .sit on tlic tops of chimneys, darting perpendicu¬ 
larly, as if in a frolic, high into the air above, and descending by the 
same movement, singing its gayest slraiti, all the while. It is a bird of 
sober plumage, and from ils delicate structure, ratlier difficult to rear 
in a cage. 

Redbird, canthalis Virginiarut. The range, fi-equency and habits of 
this most beautiful bird are the same with the former. Its note has but 
Utile range. We have not heard it sing more timn five notes; but its 
whistle is clear, mellow and delightful. It appears not to regard orchards, 
or human h.ahitancy, hut pours its song in the deep forests. The traveller 
is cheered, a.s he rides along the bottoms, e-'.]x:cially in sunny mornings, 
after frosts in the winter, by hearing this song softening the harsh 
screaming of the jr.y. The male, after moulting, is of a most brilliant 
scarlet, with a linccrc.st, and a hill of the api)earance of ivory. 

Nightingale sparrow, jfring/ffa mdodia, a very diminutive sparrow with 
plain plumage, but pours from its little tJiroat a powerful song, like that 
of the nighting.ilc. In the southern regions of the valley, like the mock¬ 
ing-bird, tliis liird sings iLrongh tiio warm nights of summer, except during 
the darknes.s and the dawn of morning. 

Goldfinch, turdus aurocapiUus. We have doubted, if this were the 
same bird witJi that, so called, in the A.tlantic country. It is not so 
brilliant in plumage, and has not exactly tlie same whistle; but is here a 
gay and cheering bird in appearance and note. It builds the same hang¬ 
ing nest, with the bird, so called, at the nortli. , 

I’arroquet. psiUucvs Carolndcnsh. These are birds of the parrot 
class, seen from latitude 40“^ to the gulf of Mexico. Their food is the 
Jruit of the sycamore, and their retreat in the hollow of that tree. They 
are a very voracious bird, preying on apples, grapes, and figs, and all 
kinds of fruit. They fly in large Hocks, and are seen in greatest numbers 
before a stonn, or a great change in the wCAtlicr. They have hooked, ivory 
bills, a .splendid mixture of bHriii.shed gilding and green on the heads, and 
their Ijodies are a soft, and yet brilliant green. Their cry, as tliey are Hying, 
is shrill and discordant. 'J’bcy are said to jjercli, by hanging by their 
bill to a branch. When they are taken, they make battle, and their 
hooked bill pounces into the flesh of their enemy. They are very annoy- 
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ing to frtoit oTchar(3B,'and in this respect a great scourge to the farmer. 
We hare seen no bird of the size, with plumage so brilliant. They 
impart a singular magnificence to the forest prospect, as they are seen 
darting through the ibliage, and among the white branches of the 
'sycamore. 

Owls. A great many varieties of this bird are found here. Their 
hooting and screaming, in every variety of tone and sound, often imita* 
ting the cry of human distress and laughter, and sometimes tlie shrieks 
of a babe, are heard over all this valley in the deep forests and bottoms. 
We have heard forty at a time on the lower courses of the Mississippi. 

Among the varieties of the hawk and eagle class, the bald eagle is 
often seen soaring above the cliffs, or the deep forests. 

Swans, geese, ducks of a great many kinds, herons, cormorants, 
pelicans and sand-hill cranes, ore tlio common and well known migra.- 
ting water fowls of tliis country.—^The noise of their countless flocks, 
as they journey through the ait in the spring, to the sources of the great 
rivers and lakes, and in autumn, to the gulf of Mexico, is one of the 
most familiar sounds to the oar of an inhabitant of tlie West, and is one 
of hie strongest and pleasantest associations with spring and autumn. 
The noise of migrating geese and ducks, at those periods, is also familiar 
to the ear of an Atlantic inhabitant. That of the swans, jxjlicans and 
cranes is peculiar to tliis valley. Tlie swan is well known for its stateli* 
ness and brilliant white. Its migrating phalanxes are in perfectly regular 
forms, as are those of tlie geese. They sometimes join forces, and fly 
intermixed with each other. Their noise, on tlie wing, is like the distant 
sound of a trumpet. They are kille-d on the rice lakes at the north, in the 
summer, and in the gulf and its neigliboring waters in the winter. The 
younger ones are as fine for the table, as geese. Tlie older ones are 
coarse and tough. They are of use for their fine quills, feathers and down. 

^and-hill crane, gru* Canadensis, is a fine, stately bird, as majestic 
in the wafer, as a swan, and considerably taller; of a perfectly sleek, 
compact and oily plumage, of a fine grayish white color. They are seen 
in Countless numbers, and not being of sufficient use to be the pursuit 
■of the gunner, they, probably, increase. We have seen in the prairie 
between the Missouri and Mississippi, at the point of junction, acres 
covered with them, in the spring and autumn. They seem, at a distance 
like immense droves of sheep. They migrate in company with the 
pelicans; and it is an interesting spectacle, that during their migrations^ 
they are seen for days together, sailing hack and forward in the upper 
regions of the air, apparently taking the amusement of flying evolutions, 
and uttering at the same time a deep cry, which is heard distinctly, 
when the flocks are so high in the air, as not to be seen, or only seen 
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wiicA tiieir while wiijfjs are discerneil, as specks of snow, from their 
being in a particular position to the rays of the sun. 

The pelican is a singular water fowl, with an ivory bill, extremely white 
plumage, larger in ap])ca.rance, but not so heavy, as a full grown Canadiaa 
goose. They .frequent tlic lakes and the sand bars of tl>c rivers, during 
their migrations, in inconceivable numbers^ Flocks of them, reaching 
a mile in length, passing over the villages, are no unusual spectacle. 

• Below their hcak, or bill, they have a pouch, or bag, wliich will contaift, 
it is said, two quarts. In the antuinn, when associated with the swaxus, 
geese, hranls, ducks, cranes and looms, on the sand bars of the rivers, 
from their incessant vociferonsness, they are very annoying con^ianions 
to tin; inmates of boats, who lie to, and wish to find sleep. 

This being a country of long rivers, of frequent lakes and bayous, 
and sluggish wa1(irs, and marshy inlets of the Sea, on tlie gulf of Mexico, 
it would bo c-specled, qs is tlic fact, that it would be tliehomoof vast 
numbers and varieties of water fowls. No waters on the globe show 
greater minibers and varieties, than the gulf of Mexico. In the wintta-, 
when tl)cse fowls take slielhn in the bayous, swamps and prairies of 
. T.oiiisiana, they arc killed in great numbers by tire French and Indians. 
Water fowls arc abiiudaul and circa)) in all tire markets. Their feathers 
aitd quills are air object of some ini{>ortance in commerce. From the 
ilorible annual migrations of the water fowls, the inhabitants of the 
middle region.s of the valley have biennial harvests of them. 

Pigeons soinotiincs are seen in great flocks. Their social and gtega. 
rious habits incrine them to roost together, and their places of resort are 
called ‘])igeoii roosts,’ hr llrese jrlaccs they settle on all the trees for a 
considt^rabk' distance round, in such numbers, as to break oft’ tire brandies. 

Turkey, melt agris gullipuTO. The wild turkey is a fine, large bird, 
of brilliant, blackish pliniiago. It breeds with the domestic one; and 
when (he latter is reared near the range of the former, it is sure to be 
enticed into the woods by it. In some places they are so numeroi^ as 
(o he easily killed, beyond the wants of lire jreople. Wo have seen more 
than an hundred driven from one corn field. The Indians, and the 
western sirorlsmen, learn a way to hunt them, by imitating the cry of 
their young. 

Partridge, tetrao perdijr, tiro same bird> which is called quail i*t New 
England. They breed in great numlsmi in tire settled regions, and, 
much as they are Imnied, increase with the fiopulation. They are ferought 
in great numbers to the markets; and are not unfrequently takrar, as they 
are crossing the rivers, on tire steam boats. One of the standing amuse¬ 
ments of the country is to take them, by driving Uiem into a net 
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Pheasant is the same birf, which is called jjartridge in New England. 
It is not so common in this country, as in that. It is something more 
brilliant in its plumage.—^Though not often seen, it is frequently heard 
drumming on the logs in tlm deep forests. 

Prairie hen, teirao •prate.nsis, is seen in great flocks in the prairies of 
Missouri and Illinois, in the autumn. It is rather larger, than the domes¬ 
tic hen. In flight, it appears like the pheasant and pratridge, and is a 
beautiful bird. It lights on barn.s, and hovers about com fields. When 
the com is not gathered, until in the winter, as often happens in the West, 
flocks of these birds arc apt to prey upon it. It is easily tamed and 
domesticated. The flesh has the flavor and color of the wild pigeon. 

Hunters assert, that there is another bird of the pheasant cliis.s, at the 
sources of the Missouri, of the size of a turkey. 

Humming-bird, trochilus. They arc of two colors—olive and green. 

Reptilbs. Animals of the serjicnt, turtle and frog class do not 
materially difierfrom t}io8e,of the same parallels in the Atlantic country. 

All the varieties of the rattle snaki', crotuluti horridufi^ are .seen, in 
some places in pernicious abundance. 7’lie yellow rattle snake is the 
largest of the species. It is sometimes seen, as large as a man’s leg, 
and from six to nine feet in length. A species of small rattle .snake is 
sometimes seen in great numbers on tlic prairies. It is said, in the 
regions far to the west, to consort with prairie dogs, and to inhabit tlie 
same burrows. There is a very trouble.sorne species, called snappers, or 
ground rattle snakes. They travel in the night, and frc<iuenl roads 
and house paths. 

The copperhead is a terrible .serpent, doomed to inflict a more danger¬ 
ous bite, than the rattle snake; It inhabits the same region, but is not so 
common as the fomier. It has a dirty brown e.olor; and when it has 
recently shed its skin, some parts of its body resoinhh^ l>urnislied eopper, 
whence it derives its name. It is of a smaller size than tlie rattle snake. 

l&occasm snake. There are three or lour varieties of this serpent, 
inhabiting the soullicm country. 'The upland moccasin has many aspects 
in common with the rattle snake, hut is a serpent still more repulsive 
in appearance. They are sometimes of great size; and tlieir fang teeth 
are the largest and longest, that we have seen. They arc most often seen 
basking among the bastard eSne. TJie water moccasins, as tJreir name 
imports, are water snakes. The largest variety resembles the water 
snake of tlie Atlantic country. It has a very large, flat head, and is 
thence called by the French, ‘ tele plat.' It opens its upper jaw at right 
•ngles to the under one. It has a ground colored, scaly back; tmd iti 
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. point of venom, it is classed with the rattle snake. There is another 
species of the inoccasii), rarely sot-u out of tiie water, of a brilliant 
copi>rt- color, with annular, gray stripes, marking off compartments at 
cf|n.il distiiiic<'s. 

•Brown v'i]H;r, or hissing snake. It is of a dirty brown color, from six 
to eight inches long; with a body large in proportion, and terminating 
abruptly in a sharp tail. W hen angry, their backs change color, and 
>Jicir heads tlatleii, and dilate to twice the common extent, and their hiss 
is Hko that of a goose. I'hey are extremely ugly animals; and, though 
very diiiiimitive, are Biii)|)osed to be of the most venomous class. We 
confined one by a stick across its back, and it instantly bit itself ^in two 
or Ibree places. IVc gave it liberty, and observed its movements. It 
•soon btteaine very much .swolleti, and died. 

lloni snake. Judge Biiilil, of Arkansas, informed us, that be killed 
one of tbi.'so .serpents in his smoke house. He described the serpent, as 
of a niinlerale size, blackish color, and with a thorn in the tail, resembling 
that of a diingliill cock. Frtnii its iiiovetnorits, he judged it to be its 
weapon of detimec. We have heard otliccs, who have killed or seen this 
•.*rp<,'nt, describe it. tVe have heard many of the common reports of its 
deadly twioiii, but never have known a single attested proof; and we 
consider tlicin all entirely ftibulous. 

tv e bare neitber the iiilbrrnation, nor space, to enable us to be minute 
in our cataloguf^ and description of tiiese loathsome and dreaded reptiles. 
We have seifii si.v or eight species, that we never saw in the Atlantic 
country; and we consider the southern parts of this region more infested 
■with .serjiciits, than that. Verhaps we might except from this remark the 
southern Atlantic country. Wherever tlie population becomes dense, 
llie swine prey u]ion them, and they quickly disappear. The most per- 
jiianeiit and ilangcrous resorts of these reptiles ate near the bases of 
rocky and ])ercipitous hills, about ledges and flint knobs, and, in the 
lower and soutliern coiiiilry, along the bayous, and near those jast 
swamps, that can not he inhahited for ages. People are often bitten by 
these leirihle animals. The pain is e.Ncrucialing; and tlie person, that 
is badly bitten, .swells, and soon becomes blind. The more venomous of 
tlK! serpents tlieiu.sclves become blind, during the latter part of summer. 
'They are then, of course, h;ss apt to strike their aim; but their bite, at 
tliis pewtod, is more dangerous. The [fcople suppose this blindness 
occasioned by the ab-sorption of their own poison into their system. 

Whether it be, that the numerous remodies, that are prescribed here, 
arc really efficacious, or whether, as to us appears more prob^le, the 
bite of these venomous reptiles is not fatal, unless the poison is conveyed 
into some leading vein, from whatever cause it be, it so happens, that 
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few fatalities occur from this cause. We have seen great numbers, that 
have been bitten by rattle snakes, or copjer heads, or moccasins; and wo 
have never seen a fatal case. We read, indeed, of a most tragical occur¬ 
rence, more horrible in tlie relation, than the ancient fiction of Laocoon. 
An immigrant family inadvertently fixed their cabin on the’ shelving 
declivity of a ledge, that proved a den of rattlesnakes. Warmnrl by the 
first fire on the heartli of the cabin, the terrible reptile.s issued in numbers, 
and of course in rage, by night into the room, where the whole family 
slept. As happens in those cases, some slept on the floor, and some in 
beds. The reptiles spread in every part of the room, and mounted on 
every bed. Children wore stung in the arms of their parents, .and in 
each other’s arms. Imagination dares not dwell on the honors of such 
a scene. Most of the family were bitten to death; and those, who 
escaped, finding the whole cabin occupied by these; horrid tenants, 
hissing, and shaking their rattles, lied from the house by heating oil' the 
covering of the roof, and escaping in that direction. 

It would be impossible to ennmorate all the rcmedii'S, that are jire- 
scribed here, for the bite of lhe.se rejSilos. It is a received maxim, that 
the application of volatile alkali, internally, and to the wound, nentraliaes 
the poison, and is a exrtain cure. 

Of harmless serpents, tliis country has the usual iarietic.s,—as tho 
green, garter, chicken, and coach-whip snakes. 

We have often seen the glass snake, with a body ol' the most luslroiis 
brilliance. A stroke across the back separates tin; bialy into a nunilKT 
of pieces. Each of these pieces preserves for some timo the power 
of loco-motion, and continues to niovc. The ;)c;o|ile believe, that tlicso 
pieces soon meet, and unite, and Iwcome as liefore the separation. 

Bull, or prairie snake, is one of great size, and horrid appearance. 
It is common on the prairies, lives in holes in the ground, and runs 
at the passing traveller with a loud hiss: but if he stands, it instantly 
retreats to its hole. It is perfectly harmless; though .such is its size, 
boldness and formidable appearance, that it is long, l)(;fore the resident 
in these regions gets over his hoiyor of it. 

Lizzards, iocerto. Ugly animals of this kind arc seen, in greater 
or less numbers, in all the climates. They are found under cotton logs, 
and are dug from tlie rich and muddy alluvions. These last arc lazy 
and loathsome animals, and are called ‘ ground puppies.’ We never 
saw any disposition in them to bite. Common small lizzards are frequent 
ui the southern districts, running along the logs, and making just such a 
sonnd as the rattle snake, wlicn he gives his warning. 

There are varieties of small camelions. They arc apparently harmless 
^imals; though when we have caught thorn, they showed every disposi- 
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tion to bite. Tlicy will change in half an hour to all die colors of llic 
prism. Green seems to he their favorite color, and when on a green tree, 
that is their general hue. While in this color, the under part of their 
neck becomes a hoautifiil scarlet. Their throat swells, and they emit a 
sharp note, like diat of one of tlie larger kinds of grasslioppers, when 
singing. We have placed them on a handkerchief, and they have gradu¬ 
ally assumed all its colors. Placed on a hlack surface, they become 
brown; and they evidently suffer while under this color, as is manifested 
by uneasy movements, and by strong and quick palpitations, visible to 
the eye. They are very active and nimble animals, three or four inches 
in length. 

Scorpions are lizMrds of a larger class, and flatter Jioads. They are 
animals of an ugly apjx'arance, and are deemed very {toisonous. Wc 
could not learn, however, that any jiorson had been known to bo bitten 
by lliem. When atUicked, they show, indeed, the anger and tbe habits of 
serin'iits, vibrating a fiery and forked longue, and biting witli great fury 
at (be stick, which arrests them. 

Wliat is Iiere called tarantula, is a huge kind of spider, estimated to 
inflict a dangerous bite. 

Thocopitcr colored centipede is of a cylindrical form, and oftentimes 
of the size and length of a man’s finger. A family is said to have been 
IKHsoned, by taking tea, in wliicli one of tliem had been inadvertently 
boiled. 

Alligator is the most f(!n'iblc animal of this class. This large and 
imworfiil lizz-ard is first seen in numl>crs, in pn.ssing to the south, on the 
the Arkansas,—that is to say, a little north of i!;}°; and this is its general 
nortliem limit across the valley. Vast numbers arc seen iu the slow 
streams and si la lie w lakes of Florida and Alabama; but they abound most 
on Red river, tlic Mi.ssi.ssippi lakes, and the bayous west of that rivc>r. 
Forty have been scon at one time on a muddy bar of Ra;d river. On 
llje.sft sleeping watens, the cry of a sucking pig on the banks wiH draw 
a shoal of them from tJicir muddy retreats at tiro bottom. The largest 
moasnres something more than si.vteen feet from the snout to the ex¬ 
tremity of the tail. They have at times, especially before stormy 
weather, a singular roar, or bellow, not e.xaclly, as Bartram has desenb- 
ed it, like distant thunder,—but more like the half suppressed roarings of 
a hull. When moving about on their customary vocations in the 
water, tlioy seem like old logs in motion. In fine weather tfiey doze in 
listlessncss on tbe sandbars. Such is their recklessness, tliat they allow 
the i>eople on the {Kissing steam boats to come witliiii a few jiaces of 
tliem. The ascent of a steam boat on an aligator stream, at the proper 
season, is a continual discharge of rifles at them. A rifle ball will glance 
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from their bodies, unless they are hit in a particular direction and place- 
We witnessed the shots of a man, who killed them nine times in ten. 
They are not, like tortoises, and oilier am[)hihiouH animals, tenacious of 
life, but bleed profusely, ami immediately expire, wlien mortally wounded. 
Tliey strike with their tails, coiled into the seclion ofae.irolo; and this, 
blow has great jiowcr. The animal sirieken, is by the same blow pro¬ 
pelled towards their niontli, to he devoured. Their strength of jaws is 
prodigious, and lliey are cxeeedingly voracious. They have large, ivory 
teeth, which contain a cavity, .siillicieiitly largo to hold a musket charge 
of powder, for which purpose they are commonly used by sjiortsmen. 
The animal, when slain, emits an intolerahic siiu'Il of musk; and it is 
asserted, tliat its head contains a ijuantily of that drug. 1'hey will 
sometimes chase children, and would overtake them, were it not for their 
inability to make lateral mo'’emi,‘ufs. Having few joints in their body, 
and verj’ short legs, tliey can not readily turn from a straight forward 
direction. (k)nse(|iiontly, they, who miderstaml their movemenls, avoid 
them without dilliculty, by liiming oil' at right angles, ami leaving the 
animal to move forward, under its impulse in that direction. Indeed, 
they are by no means so dangeroii.s, as they are coiiimmily reputed to he. 
It is said, they will attack a negro in the water, in preference to a while. 
But they are chiefly formidalile to pigs, ( '.dves, and domestic, animals of 
that size. They are rather objects nfterror from tlicir size, strength, and 
ngly appearance, and from tlieir large teeth and strong jaws, tli,in from 
the actual injuries, which Ihi'y have been known to inlliia. 'I'iie female 
deposits a great mniilier of eggs, like a lortoi.se, in a bole on the sandliar.--, 
and leaves lliein to be. batched by tlie ardors of the suii upon the sand. 
When they are liatcberl, the turkey Im/zards and the parents are said 
alike to prey upon them. J.istiiict prompts tlieni liir self privservalion. 
to plunge in the water. Tiio skin of the alligator is valuable for llio 
laniier. 

Torfoises. There are the usual varieties of th'! Atlantic country. 
TlieBoft shelled mud-tortoise ol the lakes about New Orleans, and west 
of the Mississippi, is said to bo not imith inferior to liie West India sea 
turtle for the table, lapicures, who are dainty in their food, consider the 
flesh a great delicacy. 

The lower .part of this valley is a land of lakes, marshes and swamps; 
and is of course, prolific in toads, I'rogs, and animals of that class. 

The bull frog, rana hoans r el inpcm. The deep notes of this animal 
are beard in great perfection in the swamp-s back of New Orleans. 

Murena siren is a very singular animal, as far as wo know, undescribed 
by naturalists. It somewhat resembles the lamprey, and is nearly two 
f«et i^^tength. It seems intermediate between the fish and the lizzard 
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r-lasB. It has two short logs, placod near the head. It is amphibious, 
and penetrates tljo mud with the faciUty of crawfish. 

Orawfish. I'here are vast numbers of these small, fresh water lobsters 
every where iu tlie shallow waters and low grounds of this country. By 
penetrating the lovot; of the Mi.ssissippi, they have more than once made 
lhof !0 little jK'rforations that have imperceptibly enlarged to crevasses, by 
which tiio inundation of the river has lieen let in upon tlie country. 

In the pine barrens of Florida, Alabama and Mississippi, is found an 
.aniin.al, apparently of the tortoise class, conmioiily called a gowffre. It 
has a largo tuid thick shell and burrows to a great deptJi in tiic ground. 
It is of prodigious i)owei and strength, and roseinbles in many respects 
tlie loggerhead turtle. 

The ichthyology of tlie gulf of Mexico and its waters, "f the 
Mississippi, and the waters west of it, and of the northern lakes and their 
waters, has not hocu seieiitillcally explored, AVe are able only to give 
that of the Ohio and its waters, as explored and described by Mr. Rafin- 
esipie. AVe reia.'irk, however, that the fish'-s of all the western waters 
are very similar, and that the classes of this table include most of the 
fislics that are I'ouiid in tJie waters of the Missi.ssippi valley. 

Tiiok.vic Fisiies. Salmon perch, pcrcu .vu/monen. A Sne, spotted 
fish, from one to three feet long; flesh white, tender and well flavored, 
'dgar i.ame, Ohio Salmon. 

Ooldeii ey,,j perch, pcrca chrysopst. Rock bass. An e.xccllent table 
•ish not often laken. 

Ilhuk dotted jierch, peren riigro/iiinctota. Black has.s. Found on 
the lower w.aters oftheOhio. 

Buhhier itmhUulon. Bnllido ))Orrh. Found in all the waters of tlie 
Ohio. Its name is derived from the singular grunting noise, which it 
makes, a noise, which is familiar to every one, who has been much on the 
Ohio. It is a fine fish for the table, weighing from ten to thirty ppunds. 

Dotted painted tail, callun-uspvmiatuis. Bride perch, or painted tail. 
A small fish, from four to twelve inches long; not very common in the 
Ohio. More common in the small Irihufarics. 

Gilded sun fish, iciulii lh- mirrochira. A beautiful fish, three or four 
inches long. Common iu the Ohio and its waters. 

Blue sun ivi\\, icMh<lis cyaiuila. ifardly so large, as the former. 

Red eye sun fish, ichlJuTus crythrops. Red eyes.—Length three to 
eight inches. 

Eared sun fish, ichtiiclis aurita. Sun fish. Lenglli from three to 
twelve inches. 
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Big oaiod sun feh, ichthdit megaioiu. A fine small fidi. Length 
from three to eight inches. Common in the waters of Kentucky. Vul- 
jgar name, red belly. , 

River bass, lepomis-. Common in the Ohio and its waters, and easily 
taken with the hook. 

Pale bass, IcpomU pallida. Yellow bass. From four to ten inches. 

Streaked cheeks lepomis trifaselata. Yellow perch one of the best 
kinds of table fish. Length fresn one to two feet. Common in the Oliio 
and its waters. 

Brown bass, Upomis Jlexuolaris. Black perch. Longtli from one to 
two feet. Like the former a fine fish. 

Trout bass, lepomis salmonea. Brown trout. Length from six to 
twenty-four indies. Delicate and wliitc flesh. 

Spotted river bass, lepomis notata. Same vulgar name with the 
former, aud commonly considered the same fish. Dilfcrs from it in many 
resjiects. 

Sun fish river bass, lepomis icktheloides. Wlfite bass.^—Lcngtli from 
four to eiglit inches. 

Gold ring promoxis, promoxis annularis. Silver perch. Length from 
lliree to six inches. 

Red eye, aglocmtrus. Green bass. A very lieautful fish, from three 
to twelve inches long. 

White eyed barbot, pogostoma leucops. Bearded sun fish. A very 
beantifal fish, twelve inches long, and sometimes wciglis a pound. 

Hog fish, elheostoma. Hog bass. Lcngtli from three to nine indies. 

Bass hog fisli, etheostoma calliura. Minny bass. 

Foxtail hog fish, ctlieostomaJlahcttetta. Foxtail. 

Black hog fish, etheostoma nigra. Black minny. A very small fish. 

Blunt nose hog fish, etheastoma hlenmides. A very singular looking, 
small fish. 

Common Log fish, etheostoma caprodes. Length from two to six 
inches. 

Abdohinal Fishes. Ohio gold fish, dromolotuS chrysocolor. Ohio 
shad. Ijengtb from twelve to eighteen inches. Is aeoa in tlio spring 
from Cincinnati to the falb of the Ohio. 

Spottedgixzard, dorostoma rotata. Hickory shad.—Lengtli nine to 
ten inches. 

Ohio gbld faening notemigonus auratus. Gold herring. Length from 
four to eight inches. Flesh tolerably good. 

|R||pi herring, hgodon. Herring. Five species. Not at all like the 
herring of the Atlantic waters. Tolerable fish for the table. 
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Suhno, trout. This species is found on the upper waters of the Mis 
Bouri and the Ohio. The while fish of the lakes has been iometimes 
classed in this class, and has been said to be found on the head 
waters of ihe Wabash and tlio Miami. 

. Alle^hhny -trout, xalmo Allfglianicnais. Found on the mountain 
brooks of the Alleghany and Moaongahela,—Length eight inches. Fine 
for (he tabic. Take the bait, like all tliis species with a spring. 

Black trout, salmo nigre~<iccrut. Rare species. Found on the waters ‘ 
of Laurel hill. Length si.K inches. 

Mlmir, mimulm. Bail fi.sh. Of tlicse diminutirc fish, (here are a 
vast number in the ditferent waler-s of the Mississippi. Sixteen spe¬ 
cies have been noted on the Ohio. The larger kinds of them bear the 
name of shiner. 

Gold liead shiner, IvxUus cliryxocephalm. Gold chub. Length six 
inches. 

Kentucky shiner, luxilus Kentuflnensin. Red tail.—^Fine fish bait 

Yelhrw shiner, luxitm intrrrvjitm. Y’ellow chub.—Three inches in length. 

Big black chub, semotilus dorsalu. Big back minny. Length three 
to six inrhes. 

Big head chub, semotUua ccplwlm. Big mouth. Length from six to 
eight inches. 

Silver side fall fisli, ruliluaplagyrus. Silver side .—-Length &om four 
to six inches. 

Bailing fall fish, rutilvs compresstta. Length from two to four inches. 

Anomal fall fish, rutilus anomtilwi. Length three inclies. 

Red rninny, rulilus ruher. A beautiful, small, red fish, two inches in 
length. 

Black headed fiat head. Length three inches. 

Ohio carp sucker. Length from one to three feet. Good for the 
table. Taken with tlie book, seine or spear. 

Buffalo c.arp sucker. Found on the lower waters of the Ohio. Vul- 
g.ar name, bufialo perch. One foot in length. One of the best fish for 
the table. 

Brown buffalo fish, ratoatomus hahahtt. One of the best fishes in the 
western w.alers, and found in all of them. Length from two to three 
feet, and w-eighing from ton to thirty pounds. 

Black bufialo fish, catoatomvs niger. Found in the lower waters of 
the Ohio and in the wafers of the Mississippi. Sometimes weighs fifty 
pounds. 

Olive carp sucker. A variety of the former. Not so good for the 
table.. Commonly called carp. 
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Sailing sucker, cflios/oflwwneZi^er. Skim back. Length from twelro to . 
fifteen inche-s. 

Mud sudcer, eatogtomns xanthopus. Length from six to ten indtee. 
Flesh very soft. 

Black faced sucker, caiostomm mdampii. Black sucker. Length 
firom four to six inches. 

Black ba<dc sucker, catostomus melanotiu. Blue sucker. Length 
eight inches. 

Red tail sucker, catostomus erythrus. Red horse.—Length one fix>t. 

Kentucky sucker, catostomus fiexuosus. Common sucker. Ten to 
twelve inches long. Bites at tlie hook, and is fine for the table. 

Big moutlied sucker, mcgaslormis. Brown sucker.—^Taken with the 
seine. 

Pittsburgh sucker, catostomus Duquesni. White sucker. Length 
fifteen to twenty inches. Found in the Ohio, near Pittsburgh. Good 
for the table. 

Long sucker, catostomus dongatus. Brown sucker. Length fifteen 
to twenty inches. Of the same quality, and found in the same waters 
with the former. 

Black suckrel, cycleptus nigrescens. Rarely seen in the Ohio and 
Missouri. Fine for tlie tabic. Length two feet. 

Cat fish, pimelodus. This is the most common fish in all the western 
waters. Twelve species have already lieen noted in tlie Ohio. The vari¬ 
eties are very numerous in the waters west of that river. 

They are without scales, and of all colors and sizes. Their mouths, 
when open, are circular. They are easily taken with a hook. They re¬ 
ceive their English name from the noise which tliey make, when at rest, 
a noise very similar to the purring of a cat, and one of the most fiuniliar 
to those, who arc used to the western waters. 

Spotted cat fish, silurus mamlosus. White cat fish.—Length from one 
to three feet. Flesh good. 

Blue cat fish, pimelodus cerulescens. Tliey have been taken, weighing 
about one hundred and fifty pounds. 

Silver cat fish, pimelodus argyrus. 

Clammy cat fish, pimelodus mscosus 

Clouded cat fish, pimelodus^ neculosus. 

Yellow cat fish, jdmclodus caprius. 

Black cat fish, pimelodus mclas. 

Yellow headed cat fish, pimelodus xanthocephedus. 

Mud cat fish, pimelodus limosus. 

Mud cat, pUodietis. Mud fish. Buries itself in the mud. ■Some- 
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times WMgbs tspenty pounds. Bites at the hook, and is good f(» the 
table. 

Yellow back, notuna flatsa. Commonly confounded with the yellow 
cat fish; but is a different fish. 

.Ohio tdter, kypertelium macropterum. Lengtli two or three inches. 
Makes itself a cell by surrounding its place with pebbles; hence, from 
the Virginia word ‘ tote,’ to carry, called a toter. 

* CMiio ribband fish, aarekista vUtatua. Length from six to twelve inches 
Gar fish. 

Pike, eaox. We have noted a great many species of pikes in the 
Cttiio aiid Mississippi, and their waters. They are called pike, pickerel 
and jack fish; and perfectly resemble the fish of the same names in the 
. Atlantic waters. The Indians of the Wabash and the Illinois call them 
piccannau. They are of all sizes, from half a pound to twenty pounds. 

iJaoa: jack fish. While pickerel. Length sometimes five feet. 

Gar fish, lepioateua. There are a great many varieties in tire western 
. country. Tire alligator gar is sometimes eight feet in length; and is 
strong, fierce, voracious, and formidable not only to the fish, wMch he 
. devours by tribes, but even to men, who go into the water near him. 
Their scales will give lire with the steel. They are not used for the 
table; but whether this he owing to tire difficulty of skinning them, or to 
tire badness of tire flesh, we know not. 

Duck bill gar fish, Ifjrioateua platostomta. Length sometimes four 
feet. Taken with the liook, or the sjrear; and is good for the table. 

White gar fish, lepioateua albus. Lengtir four to six feet. Resembles 
the pike in sliape. 

Ohio gar fish, lepioateua oxyeua. Length six feet.—Rarely seen; and 
not good for the table. 

Long bill gar fi.sh, lepioateua longiroatria^ Lengtli forty inches. 

Devil-jack-diamond fish, litholepia adamantinua. This is tlie monster 
of tire Oliio. It is rarely .seen as high, as the falls of the Ohio, and prgba- 
bly, lives in the Mississipiri. Length from four to ten feet. One was 
caught, which weighed four hundred pounds. It is extremely voracious; 
and like the alligator gar fish, or lejmateua ferox, its scales will give fire 
with the steel. 

Apomai. Fisnns. Broad tail eel, anguilUt laticauda. Length from 
two to four feet. * 

Black eel, anguiUa atterima. Same length as the former; and fine for 
the table. 

Yellow bellied eel, anguilla xanthomlaa. Length from two to three 
feet , 
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Yellow eel, anguiUa lutea. Length two feet. This is the best of tee 
species for the table. 

Atkwjsian Fishss. Sturgeon, accipenscr. There arc six species 
found in flie OWo. 

Spotted sturgeon, aceipenaer maetdosus. Length two feet. 

Shorel fish sturgeon, aceipenaer platorynehnua. Shovel fish. Length 
two to three feet. Weight twenty pounds. Tolerable for the table. 

Fall sturgeon, aceipenaer aerolimua. Length five to six feet. Indif¬ 
ferent for the table. 

Ohio sturgeon, aceipenaer Ohioenaia. Length three to four feet. 

Big mouth sturgeon, aceipenaer macroatoma. Length four feet. 
Good for tlie table. Very large mouth. 

Flat nose double fin, dincctua truncatua. Length two feet. Skin 
thick and leathery. 

Western spade fish, polpodon folium, is not eaten. Length from one 
to three feet. 

Tootldess paddle fish, platinoatra edentula. Length tliree to five feet, 
and sometimes weighs fifty pounds. Indifferent for the table. The 
spatula is cunei-fotm, eight to twelve inches long, and used for digging in 
the mud. 

Gourd fish sturgeon, aedpenser laginatiua. Gourd fish. Length two 
to diree feet. 

Mississippi saw fish, pristia Miaaiaaipjnenaia. Length three to six 
feet. Twenty-six long sharp teeth on either side, in the form of a saw; 
and is commonly shown in museums. 

Spotted horn fish, proceroa maccnlatua. Length two to tliree feet- 
Horn one fourth the length of the body ■ 

The fish of the westera rivers are generally decried in comparison 
with those of the Atlantic waters. The comparison has not been fairly 
instituted. The former are all, except tliose hereafter described, as be¬ 
longing to the market of New Orleans, fish of fresh waters; the latter 
chiefly of the sea. Fresh water fish, in general, will not vie with those 
of the sea. The comparison being between tlie fresh wafer fish of the 
one country and the other, the latter are as good as the former. The 
shad and salmon of the Atlantic waters, it is true, are no where found 
though wa have fish, that bear tho same name. Those fine fish have 
their general habifancy in the sea. The trout of Louisiana and Florida 
is not the same with the fine fish of that name, that is taken in the cold 
mountain streams of the northern country of the Atlantic. It is a fish of 
the perch class, beautifully marked with golden stripes, and taking bait 
with a spring, like the trout. It weighs from one to four pounds. . It is 
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V fine flavored, solid fish for the table. No angling can compare with 
that of this fish in the clear pine wood streams of the southern divisions 
of this country. With fish bait, a barrel may be taken in a few hours. 

Cat fish of the Mississippi, sihmm MUsissippienris, differs considera¬ 
bly fl-oni'thatof the Ohio. It is often taken weighing over an hundred 
pounds. 

Buffalo of the Mississippi, buhalus Misdsdppiensis, is larger, and has 
a different appearance from that of the Ohio. Ttiey are taken in immense 
quantities in the meadows and lakes of the Mississippi, and greatly 
resemble the Atlantic shad. 

Perch, perca maculata, is a fine fish, weighing from three to 
five pounds. 

Bar fish, perca argentca, are taken with a hook. They go in shoals 
in the southern running waters. They weigh from one to three pounds, 
and are beautifully striped with brown and silver. 

Drum, rock fish, sheep’s head, &c. are large and fine fish, taken in the 
lakes on the gulf of Mexico, that are partially mixed with salt water, 
and .so saline, as not to be potable. They oorre.spond in size to the cod 
and haddock of the Atlantic country; and are among tlie most common 
fish in the market of New Orleiins. 

Spado, or shovel fish, ploHroclra edeniida, a mtid fish of the middle 
regions of the valley, found in muddy lakes. They weigh from ten to 
fifty pounds, are witliout scales, and have in advance of their mouths, a 
smooth, bony substance, much resembling an apothecary’s spatula, from 
six inches to a foot in length, and two or three inches in widtli. Its use, 
apparently, is to turn up tlio mud in order to find subsistence. They 
are extremely fat, and are taken for their oil. We have never remarked 
tltis fish in any museum, although to us Iho most strange and whimsical 
looking fish, we have seen. 

The pike of these waters is precisely the same fish, as is taken with 
that name in the Atlantic streams. A fine fish of this species, qaJled 
piccarmav, is taken in the Illinois and the upper waters of the Wabash. 

We have seen one instance of a horribly deformed animal, apparently 
intermediate between the class testtido, and fishes. It was in a water of 
the Washita, and we had not a fair opportunity to examine it. It is called 
toad fish; has a shell, like a tortoise; but hag the other aspects of a fish. 
It is said to be suiBcieniJy strong, to beSt a man on its back; and from 
the account of those", who have examined it, this animal must be a singu¬ 
lar htsua natural. 

Alligator gar, a fish, shaped like a pike; but still longer, rounder and 
swifter. Its dart equals the flight of birds in rapidity. It has a long, 
round and pointed mouth, thick set with sharp teeth. Its body is covered 
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witb scales of such a texture, as to l>e impenetrable by a rifle bullet, 
and, when dry, to make lire with steel. It is a fish of most outlandish 
appearance, weighing from fifty to two hundred pounds. It is a terrible 
and voracious animal, biting asunder whatever it can embrace in its long 
mouth; and is to us, who have seen it in waters, where we .bathed, a far 
more formidable animal, than the alligator. It is, in fact, the shark 
of rivers. 

The fish of tlie gulf shore are of a very peculiar character,—^being 
taken in shallow lakes, principally coin]K)sed of fresh water, but having 
outlets into the gulf, through wliich, when tlie wind blows strongly from 
tiio south, the sea water is forced to such a degree, as tliat they become 
salt, the fish possess an iiitemicdiate character, between Uiose of fresh 
and salt water. 

Some of the kinds and sizes of tlic cat fish arc fine for the table. Tlie 
fishes of tlie Mississippi and its tributaries, generally, are tough, coarse, 
large and unsavory. The trout, so called, and tiic bar fish, are fine. The 
picannau, perch, and other fish of tlio Illinois, arc represented, as excel¬ 
lent; and in that river, they are taken in groat abundance. A line, hero 
called a ‘trot line,’ drawn across the mouth of tlie Illinois, wliero it enters 
the Mississippi, witli hooks appended at regular distances, took five hun¬ 
dred pounds in a night. We have taken in Big creek, a water of tlie 
Washita, seventy five trout in two hours with tlie hook. Except the trout, 
the small, yellow cat fish, the pike, the bar fish and tlie porch, tlio fisli of 
the western waters are not much admired. 

Rivpbs. Under this head we projjose to describe the Mississippi only, 
reserving our description of tlie other, western rivers, until wc treat of 
the states and regions, hi which they principally run. The Mississippi 
imparts a name and a character to the valley. It has been described with 
a frequency and minutencs.s, to give any new attempt at delineating it 
an air of triteness and repetition. But the very idea of this noble stream 
is invested with an interest and grandeur, which will cause, that a faithful 
account of it can never become trite, or tedious. It is, in some respects, 
the noblest river in the world,—draining a larger valley, and irrigating a 
more fertile region, and having, probably, .a longer course, than any other 
stream. ^Contrary to the general analogy of very large rivers, it bends 
from north to south, and traverses no inconsiderable section of the globe. 
It commences in many branches, that rise, for the most part, in wild rice 
lakes; but it traverses no great distance, liefore it has become a broad 
stream. From its commencement, it carries a wide expanse of waters, 
with a current scarcely perceptible, along a marshy bed. At other times, 
itg „jM h m ate seen darting over a white sand, in waters almost as transpa- 
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tent aa air. At other times, it is compressed to a namjw and rajrid 
current beWeen high and hoary lime stone b]ui&. Having acquired in 
a course, following its meanders, of three hundred miles, a width of half 
a mile, and having formed its distinctive character, it precipitates its 
waters down, tlie falls of St. Antliony.—Thence it glides, alternately 
through beautiful meadows and deep forosts, swelling in its advancing 
march with the tribute of an hundred streams. In its progress it recotves 
a tributary, which of itself has a course of more than a thousand leagues. 
Thence it rolls its accumulated, turbid and sweeping mass of watera 
through continued forests, only broken here and there by the axe, in 
lonely grandeur to the sea. No thinking mind can contemplate this 
mighty and resistless wave, sweeping its proud course from point to point 
curving round its bends through the dark forests, without a feeling of 
sublimity. The hundred shores, laved by its waters; the long course of 
its tributaries, some of wliich are already the abodes of cultivation, and 
others pursuing an immense course without a solitary dwelling of civil¬ 
ized man on their banks; the numerous tribes of savages, that now roam 
on its borders; the afR^cting and imjierisliable traces of generations, 
that are gone, leaving no oilier memorials of their existence, or materials 
for their history', than their tombs, that rise at frequent intervals along its 
banks; the dim, but glorious anticipations of the future;—these are 
subjects of contemplation, that can not but associate themselves with 
the view of this river. 

It rises in high table land; though the country at its Source has the 
aspect of a vast marshy valley. A medium of the different authorities, 
touching the point of it.s origin, gives it to be in latitude 47° 47’. Travel¬ 
lers and autliorifies differ, too, in flie name of the lake, or reservoir, 
where it is supposed to commence. Some name Turtle lake, and some 
Leech lake, as its source. The truth is, that in speaking of the source 
of fhe Mississippi, the Missouri, the Nile, and other great rivers, readers 
arc only amused with fictions and names. Of a nameless num^r of 
tributaries, it would be impos.siblo to say, which carried the most water^ 
or had tlie greatest length of course, or best merited the honor of being 
considered the parent stream. A great number of streams, rising in the 
same plateau, and interlocking with the wafers of Red river, and die 
other streams of lake Winnijicck, unite to form the St. Peter’s and the 
Mississippi. Different authorities assijin to tlicse rivers such diflferent 
names, that we should rather perplex, than instruct our readers, by 
putting down names, as having more authority than others. TTie St. 
Peter’s, the principal npjier branch of tho Mississippi, has been scientifi¬ 
cally and failbfuDy explored by the gentlemen of Long’s expedition.— 
The St. Peter’s receives ton or twelve tributaries, some of them constdera- 
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streams, before its junction with the Mississippi. The principal 6f 
these are called Spirit, Beaver, Yellow, Medicine, Red Wood, Anx Liards 
and Blue Earth rivers on the west side, and Miawakakong and Epewier 
from the east. The principal river of the west fork of the Mississippi is 
the river do Corbeau. The other fork, before its junction with-tlie main 
nver, receives Deer, Meadow, Swan and Savanna rivers. Below Cedar 
and Muddy rivers, between 45° and 46°, there are strong rapids. Between 
them and tlie falls are Crow and Rum rivers. 

With the common propensity of travellers to exaggerate, the falls of 
St. Anthony, until very recently, have been much overrated. Instead of 
the extravagant estimates of the first French writers, or the fa'l of fifty 
feet assigned to them by more modern aullioritha; the real fall of the 
Mississippi here is between sixteen and seventeen feet of perpendicular 
descent. Though it h.as not tlic slightest claim to compare with that of 
Niagara in grandeur, it furnishes an impressive and beautiful spectacle 
in the loneliness of the desert. Tlie adjoining scenery is of the most 
striking and romantic character; and os the Ir.avellor listens to iJie solemn 
roar of the falls, as it sinks into feeble echoes in tlie forests, a thrilling 
story is told him of the love and despair of a young Dacota Indian 
woman, who, goaded by jealousy towards her husband, who had taken 
another wife, placed her young children in a canoe, and ehanniing tlie 
remembrances of love and broken vows, precipitated herself and her 
infants down the falls. Indians are always romancers, if not poets. 
Their traditions say, that these ill-fated beings, togetlier with tlicir canoe- 
so perished, that no trace of them was seen. But tliey suppose, that her 
spirit wanders still near tliis spot, and that she is seen on sunny mornings, 
carrying her babes in the accustomed manner bound to her bosom, and 
still mourning the inconstancy of her husband. 

Above tbe falls, tlie river has a width of five or six hundred yards. 
Immediately below, it contracts to a width of two hundred yards; and 
there is a strong rapid for a considerable distance below. Ninety miles 
below the falls, and between 44° and 45°, it receives Rapid and St. Croix 
tpvers; the former from the west, and tlie latter from the east. The St. 
■Croix is reputed to have a boatablc course of two hundred miles, and 
rises in lakes not far from the waters of lake Superior. 

Near 44°, firom the west comes in Cannon river, a tributary, which 
enters not far above the northei-n extremity of lake Pepin. This is no 
more, than an enlargement of the river. It is a beautiful sheet of water, 
of some miles in length, and broadening in some places from one to 
three miles in Width. Nearly at its lower extremity, it receives the 
Chippeway iiom the east,with a beatable course of about an hundred 
•BWilSS Setwesn lake Pepin and the parallel of 43°, emne in three ot 
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taat iaconsklerable rivers, of which Bufialo, Bluff and Black rivers, 
the east, are tlKs principal. Between 43° and 43° are Root, Upper laway 
and.Yellow rivers from the west, and La Croix and Bad Axe rivets from 
tlie east. 

_ Ouiscensin river comes in, from tlie cast, about the parallel of 48°, 
and near that very noted jjoint on the river. Prairie du Chien. It is one 
of the most considerable tributaries above the Missouri. It has a boata- 
ble course of more than two hundred miles, and interlocks by a very 
sliort portage with Fox river, tliat empties into Green bay of lake Michi¬ 
gan. In its progress towards tlie Mississippi, this river receives nine or 
ten considerable streams. It is the liquid highway of passage for the 
Canadian traders, trappers and savages, from Mackinaw and the lakes to 
tlie immense regions of the Mississippi and Missouri. A little below 
this, comes in Turkey river from the west, and La Mine from the east. It 
is so named, from its traversing the country of tlie Dliuoig lead mines. 
Lead ore is dug here, at Dubuque’s, and otlier lead mines, particularly 
on Riviere du Feve, or Fever river, probably, witli greater case, and in more 
abundance, Ilian in any other country. These mines are found on a range 
of hills, of wliicli the Htnoley mouiitaina are the highest points. On the 
opposite side comes in Tctc dc Mort. A range of hills, that stretches 
acro.ss the river towards tlie Missouri, is probably, all a country of lead 
mines; for we have seen beautiful specimens of lead ore, dug near 
tlie Missouri, whore this range of hills strikes tliat river. 

A little below the parallel of 41°, comes in from the west the Wapisi- 
pinacon, a river of some niagnilude and a considerable length of course. 
On the same side, a little lower down, comes in the Little Boutoux; and 
still lower, from the ca.st comes in Rock river, a very considerable, limpid 
and beautiful river, celebrated for the purity of its waters, and the fineness 
of its lisb. The lands in its vicinity are fertile. Among its principal 
tributaries are tlie Risliwake and Pektaiioiis. Near the entrance of this 
river into iJic Mississippi is die United States’ garrison, fort Armstrong. 
This river, like the Ouisconsin, has an easy communication by a portage 
w'ith lake Micliigan, and is considered boatable for a distance of two 
hundred and forty miles. Below diis river are long rapids and at low 
water, difficult for large boats to ascend. A little lower on this liver, 
on the w’est side, comes in the laway, a stream of some magnitude. 
Below the {Kirallcl of 41°, come in from the eastern side two m three 
inconsiderable streams. Near 40°, on the west side, and in tlie state of 
Missouri, comes in tlio lX;s Moines, tlio largest tributary from the west 
above the Missouri. It receives itself a number of considerable stremus, 
and enters the Mississippi by a mouth one hundred and fifty yards wide. 
It is supposed to have a boatable course of nearly three hundred miles; 
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and it waters a delightful country. On the opposite side, the waters', 
for a long distance, which rise near the Mississippi, flow into the Illinois, 
Between the Des Moines and the Illinois, come in from the west the 
Wacondah, Fabian, Jaustioni, Oahabah, or salt river, Bceaf, or Cuivre 
and Dardenne rivers. These rivers are from fifty to an hundred yards 
wide at their month, and have boafable courses of some length. 

In latitude 39°, comes in the Illinois from the east,—a noble, broad 
and deep stream, nearljr four hundred yards wide at its mouth, having a 
course of about four hundred miles, and boafable almost its whole 
distance. It is tire most considerable tributary of the Mississippi above 
the Missouri, interlocking at some seasons of the year, by one of its 
principal branches, the Des Plaines, with the Chicago of lake Michigan, 
without any portage. On this river, and some of the streams above, the 
peccan tree is found in its utmost jreriection. 

A little below 39°, from the west comes in the mighty Missouri, which, 
being both longer, and carrying more water, than the Mississippi, and 
imparting its own character to the united stream lielow, some have 
thought, ought to have given its name to tlic river from the junction. 

Below the Missouri, omitting the numberless and nameless small 
streams, that come in on either side, as we have omitted them above, we 
shall only notice those rivers, that from their magnitude, or other circum¬ 
stances, deserve to be named. The first river of any importance, that 
enters the Mississippi on the west side, below the Missouri, is the Mar- 
amec, that comes in twenty miles below St^ Louis, a little above the 
parallel of 38°. It is nearly two hundred yards wide at its mouth, and 
has a course by its meanders of two hundred miles. 

Nearly in 88°, comes in from the other side the Kaskaskia, that runs 
through a most fertile and beautiful country in Illinois. It is eighty 
yards wide at its mouth, and has a course of nearly two hundred miles, 
great part of which, at some seasons of tire year, is beatable. On the 
oppesite side, enter two or throe inconsiderable streams below St. Gene¬ 
vieve; on one of which is a saline, where considerable salt is made. Forty 
miles below Kaskaskia, comes in from the east Big Muddy. It is a con¬ 
siderable stream, remarkable for having on its shores fine coal banks.— 
Three miles below, on the west side enters Apple creek, on which used 
to be a number of villages of Shawnees and Delawares. 

Between 36° and 87°, on the east side, comes in the magnificent 
Ohio, called by the French, ‘La Belle Rieiare.'' It is by far tire largest 
eastern tributary of the Mississippi. At the junction, and for an hundred 
miles above, it is as wide, as tire parent stream. From this junction, it is 
obvious, from the very long course of the Tennessee, flat river running 
into the Ohio in a direction apparently parallel and opposite to the 
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!isaissippi,that we can not expect to find any very important tributaries 
to the latter river, for a considerable distance below the mouth of Ohio, 
on that side. We find, in fact, that the Yazoo is tlie only river, th^t eqt^ 
from the east, which deserves mention as a river of importance. Kaski* 
nompee," Reelfoot, Obian, Forked and Hatcby are inconaldersbls 
streams, tliat enter from tl» east, between die Ohio and the Chickasaw 
bluffs. Wolf river is of more importance, has a considerable leugtfa of 
course, and is fifty yards wide at its mouth. 

• On the west side, tetween 35® and 34°. enters the St. Francis. It is 
two hundred yards wide at its mouth, and has a comparative course of 
four hundred miles; three hundred of wliich, on one of its forks, are 
considered boatable. 

A little above 34°, enters White river, rising in the Black mountains, 
separating its waters from those of the Arkansas. It has a comparative 
course of twelve hundred miles, and enters by a mouth between three 
and four hundred yards wide. 

Thirty miles below, and between 34° and 33°, comes in the Arkansas, 
—^next to the Missouri, the largest tributary from the west. It enters by 
a mouth five hundred yards wide. Its waters, when the river is full, are 
of a dark flame color; and its course, including ite meanders, is commonly 
computed at two thousand five hundred miles. 

Between 33° and 32°, a little above the Walnut hills, in tire state of 
Mississippi, enters from tlie east the Yazoo, a river, which rises in the 
amntry of the Indians, and passes through tlie state of Mississippi, 
entering by a mouth, between two and three hundred yards wide. Below 
the Yazoo, on the same side, bayou Pierre, Big Black, Cole’s creek and 
Homochitto, enter tlie river. 

Eighty miles below Natchez, and a little above 81°, on the west side 
enters Red river, which, although not generally so wide, as tlie Arkansas, 
probably, lias as long a course, and carries as much water. Immediately 
below the river, the M ississippi carries its greatest volume of wat®. ^ Even 
above Red river, m high Hoods, water escapes from the Mississippi on 
the west side, in a great many places, whicli never returns; but not in 
quantity to carry off as much, as Red river brings in. A league and a 
lialf below Red river, on the same side, is seen tlie first important bayou, 
or efflux, that begins to diminish, and convey to the gulf of Mexico by 
its own separate cliannel, tlic surplus wSters of the Mississippi. It is the 
Atchafalaya, which, beyond question, was tlie ancient bed, by which Red 
river made its way to the gulf, without mingling its waters with the 
Mississippi. In high waters, it is now supposed to take off as much, as 
Red river brings in. 
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Twenty leagues below, on tlie cast side, comes in bayou Sarah, the 
only stream of any importance, that onlers below the otitlet of Atchafa- 
laya. Thence the effluxes receive all (he waters, lhat rise near the 
Mississippi, and are continually <liminishiug its volume of waters. The 
next efflux, below Atchafalaya, is bayou Mansliac, or Ibbervillo,—an 
outlet from the oast bank, a little below Baton Bongo, through which, in 
high waters, passes off a considerable mass, through lakes Maurepas, 
Ponchartrain and Borgne, to the gulf of Mexico. 

At no great distance below, on the west side, is another considerable 
efflux, bayou Plaquemino; and at some distance below bayou La Fourche, 
a still more oonsiderablc outlet, 'riienc.c to New < Irloans, tlic banks of 
11 k! river are unbroken, except by crevasses. Below fliat city, tlicre is 
no outlet of any imjiorlancc. iKitwcon it and the four mouths, by which 
the Mississippi enters the gulf of Mexico. 

It runs but a little distaucc from its source, as wc have remarked, 
before it becomes a considerable stream. Below the falls of St. Anthony, 
it broadens to half a mile in width; and is a clear, placid and noble 
stream, with wide and fertile bottoms, for a long distiuico. A few mile.s 
below the river Des Moines, is a long rapid of nine miles, which, for a 
considerable part of tlio summer, is a gniat impedinu'nt to the navigation. 
Below these rapids, liio river assumes its medial width, and character 
from that point to the entrance of tlie Missouri. It is a still more 
beautiful river, than the Oliio, somewhat gentler in its current, a third 
wider, witli broad and clean sandbars, except in the time of higli waters, 
when they are all covered. At every little distance, there are islands, 
smnetimes a number of them parallel, and broadening the stream to a 
great widtli. Tlicse isliuids are many of lliom largo, and liavo in tlie 
summer season an as]>c<d of beauty, as tlii'y swell gently from the clear 
stream,— a vigor and grandeur of vegetation, which contribute much 
to the magnificence of the river. The sandbars, in the proper season* 
are tlip resort of innumerable swans, g(!ese and water fowls. It is, in 
general, a full mile in widtli from bank to bank. For a considerable 
distance above tlie mouth of the Mis.souri, it has more than that width. 
Altogether, it has, from its alternate bluffs and prairies, the calmness and 
transparency of its waters, the size and beauty of its trees, an aspect of 
amenity and magnificence, which perhaps, does not belong in the same 
extent to any otlier stream. ^ 

Where it receives the Missouri, it is a mile and a half wide. The 
Missouri itself enters wi(h a mouth not more than half a mile wide- 
The united stream below has thence, to the mouth of tlie Ohio, a medial 
i^tl> of little more than throe quarters of a mile. This mighty tributary 
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^betne rather to diminish, than incroaae its width; but it perceptibly 
alters its depth, its mass of waters, and, what is to be reffretted, wholly 
chaTTfres its character. It i.s no lotijfer the fjontle, placid stream, with 
smooth shores and clean sandltars; but has a furious and boiling current, 
8-tiirbid and dangerous nuissof sweeping tvatei-s, jagged and dilapidated 
shores, and, wherever its waters have receded, dcjKjsites of mud. It 
remains a suhlime ohject of contemplation. The noble forest still 
rises along its banks. Btit its <haracfer of calm magnificence, that so 
delighted the eye above, is seen no more. 

From the falls of St. Anthony, its medial current is probably, less than 
two miles an hour, to the mouth of the Missouri; and from one point to the 
other, except at the rapids of the Des M oines, there is four feet water in the 
channel at the lowest stages. Below the Missouri its rapidity should be 
rated considerably liiglmr, than has he.on commonly done. Its medial rate 
of advam-o is perhaps four miles an hoitr. The bosom of the river is cov¬ 
ered with prodigioits boils, or swells, that rise with a wliirling motion, 
and a convex surface, two or three rods in diameter, and no inconsidcr- 
abl(< iioi.se, whirling a boat jierceptibly from its tnick. In its course, 
accideiitiil cire.mnstaiices sliifl the impetus of its ciment, and propel it 
ujOTii the jKiirit of an island, bend or sandbar. In tlicsc instances, it 
tears ill) *1*® islands, removes the sandbars, and sweeps away tlie 
fender, alluvial soil of the bends, with all tlieir trees, and deposites tlie 
s[)oils in another plaeo. At the season of liigh wafers, riotliing is more 
familiar to tlie oar of tlie pcaiplo on the river, tiian tiie deep crash of a 
land-.slip, in wliieli larger or smaller masses of the soil on the banks, with 
all the trees, are iilimgfd into tJic stream. Tlie circumstances, that 
change the asixait and mirrcnt of the river, are denominated in the vocab¬ 
ulary of the watermen, eliutes, races, ehaiiis, sawyers, planters, points of 
islands, wreck lieajis and cypress liends. Tlio divinity, most frequently 
invoked by boatmen, seems to have imparted liis name oftener than any 
other to the dangerous ]ilacos along tlio river. The ‘ Devil’s’ race paths, 
tea table, oven, &tc. are jilaces of difilciilt or hazardous navigation, tliat 
frequently occur. They are serious inqiediinoiits to the navigation of 
this noblo stream which is never navigated safeJy, except with great 
caution. On the imiiiensc wreck lioaps, where masses of log.s, like con¬ 
siderable hills, are jiiled together, the numerous wrecks of boats, lying on 
tlieir sides and .summits, sufficiently attest (he character of the river, and 
remain standing mementos to caution. Boats, projiclled by steam power, 
which can be changed in a moment, to reverse the impulse and direction 
of tlie lioat, are exactly calculated to obviate the dangers of this river. 

No jier.son, who descends this river for the first time, receives clear 
and adequate ideas of its grandeur, and the amount of water which it 
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carries. If it be in the spring, when the river below the mouth of Ohio 
is generally over its banks, allhough the sheet of water, that is making its 
way to tlie gulf, is,perhaps thirty miles wide, yet finding its way through 
deep forests and swamps, that conceal all from the eye, no expanse of 
water is seen, but the width, that is curved out between tlie outline of 
woods on either bank; and it seldom exceeds, and oftener falls sliort of a 
mile. But when he secs, in descending the falls of St. Anthony, that it 
swallows up one river after another, with mouths, as wide as itself witli- 
out affecting its width at all; when he sees it receiving in succession the 
mighty Missouri, the broad Ohio,St. Francis, White, Arkansas, and Rod 
rivers, all of them of great depth, lengtli and volume of water; swallowing 
up all, end retaining a volume, apparently unchanged, he begins to estimate 
rightly the increasing depths of current, that must roll on in its deep 
channel to the sea. Carried out of the Belize, and sailing with a good 
breeze for hours, he sees nothing on any side, hut the white and turbid 
waters of the Mississippi, long after he is out of sight of laud. 

Touching the features of the country through which it passes, from its 
source to the falls of St. Anthony, it moves alternately tlirough wild rice 
lakes and swamps, by lime stone blufis and craggy hills; occasionally 
through deeji pine forests, and lieautiful prairies; .-.nd the teuamsoii iis 
borders are elk, buffalos, bears and doer, and the savages that jiuvsuo 
them. In tliis distance, there is not a civilized inhabitant on its shores, 
if we except the establishments of Indian traders, and a ganisoii of the 
United States. Buffalos are seldom seen lielow these falls. Its alluvi¬ 
ons become wide, fertile, and for the most part, Jic.avily timU'red. 
Like the Ohio, its bottoms and hlufls generally alternate. Its broad and 
placid current is often embarrassed with islands, which are generally rich 
alluvial lands, often conUiining from five hundred to a thousand acres, 
and abounding with wild turkios and other small game. For one Iiun- 
dred miles above llie month of the Missouri, it would he difficult for 
us tp convey an idea of the licauty of tlie prairies, skirting fhis noble 
river. They impress tlig eye, as a iierfect level; and are in summer cov¬ 
ered with a luxuriant growth of grass and flowers, without a tree or a 
bush. We have made our way tlirough them with difficulty on horseback 
through grass and flowers, as higli as our head. At other times, wo 
traversed hundreds of acres of a clean, short grass, of the character and 
appearance of tlie handsomest meadows, intended for the scythe. Wlien 
tliis deep prairie skirts tlie river on one side, a heavy timliered bottom 
bounds it on the other. Generally from tlie slightest elevation on eitlior 
Mde, the sweep of the bluffs, corresponding to tlie curves of tlic river, are 
Wen in the distance, mixing with tlie blue of the sky. 

■ri 
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, Aljovc the mouth of tlwj Missouri, to tins rapids of Des moines, the 
tnodittl width of the bottom valley, in which tlie river rolls, measured 
fron^hiff to bluff, is not far from six mites. Below the mouth of the 
Missoim, to that of the Ohio, it is not far from eight miles. The last 
stone bldffs of die Mississippi are seen, in descending about thirty miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio. Below diese, commences on the Missis¬ 
sippi, as is seen on the Oliio for some distance above its mouth, the 
aspect of a timbered bottom on either aide, boundless to die vision. Be- 
lew the mouth of die Ohio, the alluvion broadens from thirty to fifty miles 
in width; still expanding to the Balizc, where it is, probably, three times 
that width. We express these widths in terms of doubt, liecause throe 
fifths of the alluvion, below the mouth of the Ohio, is either dead swamp 
of cypress forest, or stagnant lakes, or creejiing bayous, or impenetrable 
cane brakes, great part of it inundated; perhaps traversed in a straight 
direction from bluil’to bhifl', scarcely once in a year, and never explored 
except in cases of urgent necessity. The blull's, too, are winding, 
swelling in one direction, and indented in another, and at least as ser- 
(leiitinc^, as the course of the river. 

Between the mouth of the Ohio and St. Louis, on the west side of die 
river, the blutl'sare generally near it, seldom diverging from it more than 
two miles. They are, for the most part, perpendicular masses of lime 
stone; .sometimes shooting up into towens and pinnacles, presendngns 
Mr. Jeticrsoii rvell ohsitrvod, at a distance, the asjiect of the battlements 
and tower-! of an tmcieiit city. Sometimes the river sweeps the bases of 
tbese ]Htr]ieiidicular hint' as hapiieiia at the Cornice rocks and at die 
(iifls tiliove St. Gonovieve. 'fliey ri.se here, between two and three hun¬ 
dred feet above the level of the river. There are many iinpo.sing specta- 
ttles of this sort, near the western bank of die Mississippi, in tliis 
distance. 

We may mention lunoiig them that gigantic mass of rocks forming a 
singular island in the river, called die ‘ Grand Tower; ’ and the ^hof 
tower at Herculaneum. 

On the eastern side in this distance, the bluffs diverge to a considcrabler 
distance from the river, and hound the American bottom, leaving anallu-f 
vial belt, divided into nearly equal divisions of timlmred lands, and 
smootli prairies. This belt has a medial w'idtli of six miles, and is noted 
for the uncommon fertility of the soil. * The blufls mark die boundary' 
between this belt and the liills. They are as high and as ]x;rpcndiculai' 
as the blufls on the opiiosite side of die river; and, although generally at 
a distance of five or six miles from its present channel, they hear the 
same traces of attrition by the waters, die same stripes, marking die 
.rising and falling of the river, wliich arc seen on the opiiosite side. These 
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seem to be impressive indications, that the Mississippi onco swept thej; 
bases. 

Opposite tlie mouth of tlio Missouri, the Amorican Imttom tcrmpmtes, 
Sind the blufts come in to the river. The blnfl'sliound tlie eastern bank 
of tiie river thence to the moutli of the Iliiaois. From these bluffs we 
contemplate one of the most improssfive and beautiful hndscsipes in tlie 
world. On the opposite side tlie mighty Missouri is seen, bringing its 
turbid and sweeping mass of waters at riglit angles to (he Mississippi. 
The eye traces a long distance of the outline of tlie Missouri valley, 
bounded on either side willi an indLstinct and blue line of lulls. Above 
it is the vast and most boautilul Mamello prairie, dotted with green 
islands of wood, and skirted at the fartliest ken of th(! eye with hills and 
forests. Above you, on the same shore, is (ho valley of tlie Illinois, itself 
bounded by hoary and magniticonl blulls of a jicculiar character. Tlie 
river brings in its creeping w.aters by a dei^p bed, that seems almost as 
straight as a canal. You have in view the valleys and bliilis of two noble 
streams, that join their waters to the Mississippi. Yon set! the Missis¬ 
sippi changed to a turbid and sweeping stream, vvitli jagged and indent¬ 
ed banks, below yon. You see its calm anil jilacid waters above tlie 
Missouri. On the opjiosite prairie, (bore are level meadows, wheat fields, 
cornfields, smokos ascending from houses ami cabins, vast flocks of domes¬ 
tic cattle,—liistinct indications of agriculture and irniirovement blended 
with the grand features of nature. There arc clumps of trees, lakes, ponds, 
and flocks of sea I’ovvl, wheeling their tiigiil over (hem; in sliort, wliatevor 
of grandeur, or beauty, nature cun furnish to soothe, and to enmpture tlie 
beholder. 

From the mouth of Iho Ohio, tin; scene .shifts, ami (he blulls are gene¬ 
rally nearest the eastern shore; though on tliat shore lliere are often 
twenty miles bctw(«n tlieiu and the river. Tbiiy come quite in to flic 
river, which washes their bases, at (be Iron banks, (be Chalk banks, llic 
firs^, second and (bird Chickasaw bluffs, Memphis, the Walnut hills, 
Grand and Fctit gulf, Natchez, I.oftU8’ heights, St. Fmncisville and 
Baton llougc. In all this distance, blulls are only .seen in one place on 
(he west hank—tlie St. Francis hills. 

From the sources of the river to (he mouth of (he Missouri, the annual 
flood ordinarily commences in Match, and does not subside until the 
last of May; and its incslial hoiglit is fifteen feet. At (he lowest stages, 
four feet of water may be found from the rapids of Des Moines to tlie 
mouth of the Missouri. Between that |ioiut and the mouth of the Ohio, 
tliere are six feet in the channel of the shallowest places at low water, 
and tlie annual inundation may lie estimated at twenty-five feet. Between 
the moutli of tlie Ohio and the St. Francis, (here are various shoal places, 
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"ivliere pilots are often perplexed to find a sufficient depth of water, when 
tlie,river is low. Below that itoint, there is no difficulty for vessels of 
anysi^ught, except to find the right channel. Below the mouth of the 
Ohio,\he medial flood is fifty feet; the highest, sixty. Above Natchez, 
the flood begins to decline. At Baton Rouge, it seldom exceeds thirty 
feet; and at New Orleans, twelve.—Some have supposed this gradual 
diminution of the flood to result from the draining of the numerous 
effluxes of the river, that convey away such considerablo portions of its 
waters, by sfeparate channels to tlie sea. To tins should be added, no 
doubt, the check, which the river at this distance begins to feel from the 
re-action of the sea, wlierc this mighty mass of descending waters finds 
its level. 

- Below the mouth of Ohio, in the season of inundation, to an observ¬ 
ing spectator a very striking spectacle is presented. The river, as will 
elsewhere he observed, sweeps along in curves, or sections of circles, of 
an extent from six to twelve miles, measured from point to point. Tlie 
sheet of water, that is visible between the forests on either side, is, as we 
have remarked, not far from the medial width of a mile. On a calm 
spring morning, and under a bright sun, this shtstt of water, to an eye, 
that takes in its gentle descending declivity, shines, like a mass of bur- 
ni,shed silver. Its edges are distinctly marked by a magnificent outline 
of cotton wood trees, generally of great size, and at this time of the year, 
of the brightest verdure. On tlie convex, or bar side of the bend, there 
is generally a vigorous growth of willows, or young cotton wood trees of 
such astonishing regularity of app<!arance, that it always seems to tho 
unpractised spectator, a work of art. 'Fhe wafer stands among tlieso 
trees, from ten to fifteen feet in height. Those brilliant birds, the black 
and red bird of tliis country, seem to de,liglit to flit among tliese young 
groves, that are inundated to half their height. Nature is carrying on 
her most vigorous efforts of vegetation below. If there be wind or storm, 
the descending flat and keel boats immediately make for these grpves, 
and plunge fearlessly, with all the headway they can command, among 
tho trees. Should they bo of half tlie size of the human body, struck 
fifteen feel from tlte ground, they readily bend before even a frail boat.— 
You descend tho whole distance of a thousand miles to Now Orleans, 
landing at night in fifteen feet water among the trees; but, jivobably, in no 
instance within twenty miles of the rcaf shore, which is a bluff. The 
whole spectacle is tliaf of a vast and magnificent forest, emerging from a 
lake, with its waters, indeed in a thousand placo.s in descending motion. 
7'he experienced savage, or solitary voyager, paddles his canoe through 
the deep forests, from one bluff to the oilier. He finds bayous, by which 
one river communicates with tlie other. He moves, jicrhaps, along 
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the Migsisaippi forest into the mouth of White river. He ascends that 
river a few miles, and by the Grand Cut oif moves down the forest into 
the Arkansas. From that river he finds many bayous, which contw^o*' 
cate readily with Washita and Red river; and from that river, h^ some 
one of its hundred bayous, he finds his way into tlie Aicba&laysl and the 
Teche; end by that stream to the gulf of Mexico, reaching it more than 
twenty leagues west of the Mississippi. At that time, this is a river 
Com thirty to an hundred miles wide, all overshadowed with forests, ex¬ 
cept an interior strip of little more than a mile in width, where the eye 
reposes on tlie open expanse of waters, visible between tlie trees. 

Each of the hundred rivers, that swell the Mississippi, at the time of 
high waters, is more or less turbid. The upfjer Mississippi is the most 
transparent of all of them in low water. But, during its floods, it brings 
down no inconsideruble jxirtion of dark, slimy mud, suspended in its 
waters. The mud of the Missouri is us copious, as tlie water can hold in 
suspension,—and is whitish in color, much resembling water, in which 
fresh aslies have been mixed. The river below the Missouri assumes tlie 
color of that river. The Ohio brings in a flood, compared with tliootlier, 
of a greenish color. The mixing of the waters of the upjxir Mississijipi 
with the Missouri, and afterwards of the united stream with tlie Oliio, 
aflbrds an amusing spectacle. The water of the Ohio is not mucli 
charged witli earth, even at its inundation; hut is still perceptibly turhid. 
Tlie St. Francis and White rivers at their floods, are not much stained- 
The Arkansas, when high, is as turbid, and iiold.s nearly as mucli mud in 
suspension, as tlie Missouri; and its waters have a bright reddish color, 
almost that of flame. Its Indian name, Ozark, implies Yellow river. 
Bed river brings in a turbid mixture of the same tliickness, but of a 
darker red. After it has received tliesc two rivers, tlie Mississippi loses 


something of its whiteness. Tlie liills far up the Missouri, Arkan.sas and 
Red rivers are washing down. Pillars on their sides, of gigantic dimen¬ 
sions, bright colors, and regular forms, where they have been composed 
of an indurated eartli, or clay, tliat more strongly re8istc>d the action of 
rains and descending waters, are left standing. We have seen and ad¬ 
mired tliese mementos of tlie lapse of time, tlie changes, that our earth is 
undergoing, the washing of waters, and the influence of the elements. 
Lewis and Clark speak of tliese remains of dilapidated hills far up the 
Missouri, where tliey appeared in tlieir grandest dimensions. 

The Mississippi, tlien, may be considered, as constantly hearing be¬ 
neath its waters a tribute of tlie finest and most fertile vegetable soil. 


coUecj^ from an hundred shores, hills and mountains, and transported 
fp il f y iytances of a tliousand leagues. The marl of the B.ocky moua- 
tnc clay of tlie Black mountains, the earth of the AUeghanies, the 
fflfl loam, washed from the hills at the sources of the Arkansas and 
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■Red libera, are every year deposited in layers along the alluvion of the 
jii^pissippi; or are washed into the gulf of Mexico. We can have littlo 
doubt, that this river once found its estuary not far below the present 
roouthW the Ohio. It was, probably, then thirty miles wide, and grew 
broader>iuite to the gulf.—The alluvial country below, must then liave 
been an ann of the sea. The diflerent bluffs on its eastern shore, the 
Chickasaw bluHs, Natchez, and the other hills, whose bases the river now 
washes, were capes, that projected into this estuary. The banks of the 
river are evidently gaining in height above the inundation. The depos- 
ites of earth, sand and slime are not as equal in their layers, as we mi^t 
suppose; but might, perhaps, be assumed, as depositing a twelfth of an 
inch in tlie annual inundation. 

.. As soon as the descending mass of waters has swept over the banks, 
being comparatively destitute of current, and impeded, moreover, by 
trees and bushes, it begins to deposite a sediment of that mud and sand, 
whicli were only held in suspension by the rapidity and agitation of the 
descending current. It must be obvious, that the sand and the coanier 
portion oftlic ini.xtiireof earth will subside first; and tliat near the banks 
of the river will be tlie most copious dejiosition. We find, in fact, the 
soil contiguous to tlie rivers most sandy. It becomes finer and more 
clayey, as we recede farther from the bank, until near the bluffs; and at 
the farthest distances from the river, the impalpable mixture gradually 
subsides, forming a very stifl', black soil, called ‘ tare graisse,' and hav¬ 
ing a feeling, when wot, like lard or grease. Circumstances, such as 
eddies, and other imiasdiments, resulting from the constant changes of 
the hanks, may cause tins earth in particular positions, to be deposited 
near the river. Where the banks have fallen in, and discovered the under 
strata of tlie soil, we often sec layers of this earth directly on the shore. 
But the natural order of dc]K»sifion is, first, the sand; next, tho marl; 
and last of all, this impalpable clay, which would of course be longest 
held suspended. 

This order of deposition accounts, too, for another circumstance ap¬ 
pertaining to tlie banks of tliis river, and all its lower tributaries, that do 
now, or did formerly, overflow their banks. It always creates surprise at 
first view to remark, that all these rivers have alluvions, that are highest 
directly on the banks, and slope back like a natural glacis, towards the 
blufis. There are a thousand poinl#, between the mouth of Ohio 
and New Orleans, whore, at the highest inundation, there is a narrow 
strip of land above the overflow; and it is directly on tho bank. But the 
land slopes back, and subsides under the overflow; and is, perhaps, 
twenty feet under water at the blu&. This deceptive appearance Kas 
induced a common opinion, that this river, its tributaries and bayous, in 
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their lower courses, run through their valleys on an elevated ridge, aitd 
occupy the highest part of their bottoms. Tlie greater comparative ele¬ 
vation os tlie banks notwithstanding, we have not the slightest doubt, 
that tlie path of the rivers is, in fact, the deepest part of their hajln, and 
that the bed of the river is uniformly lower, tlian tlic lowest point of the 
alluvion at the base of tbe blulfa. 

One of the most striking peculiarities of this river, and of alt its lower 
tributari^, has not often boon a theme of observation, in describing it. 
It is tbe uniformity of ifs meanders, called in the phrase of tlie country, 
‘ points and bends.’ In many instances these curves are described with 
a precision, with whicli tliey would have been marked olF by the sweep 
of a compass. The river sweeps round, perhaps, the half of a circle, and 
is {H-ecipitated 'from the point, in a current diagonally across its own 
channel, to another curve of the same regularity upon the opposite shore. 
In the bend is the deepest channel, tlic heaviest movement of waters, 
and what is called the thread of the current. Between this thread 
and the slioro, there are generally counter currents, or eddies; and 
in the crumbling and tender alluvial soil, tlie river is generally making 
inroads upon its banks on tlie liond side. Opfiosito die bend there 
is always a sandbar, matched in the convexity of its conformation, to the 
concavity of the licnd. Here it is, that the apiiearanco of tlie young 
cotton wood groves have their most striking aspect. The trees rise 
frtHn the shore, showing first tlio vigorous saplings of the present year; 
and then those of a date of two and throe years; and trees rising in regular 
gradation to the most ancient and lofty point of the forest. These 
curves are so regular on tliis, and all tlie rivers of the lower country, 
that the boatmen and Indians calculate di.stances by tliom; and instead 
of tbe number of miles or leagues, they estimate their progress by 
the number of bends, they have passed. 

We have had occasion to remark this conformation, even on the upper 
courses of the Mississippi and Missouri; and that, too, where the curve 
seemed to have lieen scooiicd out of solid bluffs, of lime stone. These 
sinuosities are distinguished on the lower course of the Ohio, on the 8t. 
Francis and White rivers, and tliey are remarkable for their regularity 
on tbe Arkansas. The curves on Red river are regular, but they are 
sections of circles comparatively small; and the river is so extremely 
crooked from them, that its coiivse is generally obstructed from view in 
a lengtli of two or three miles. All the bayous and effluxes of the 
Mississippi, and of these rivers, show tlie same conformation in their 
courses. A creole of the lower country would scarcely imagine, that a 
river could move on in any otlier line, than in curves, described first upon, 
one bank, and then upon the otlicr. 
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^ • There must be, beyond doubt, a general law for this uniformity of 
cditfoniiation; and we have beard various demonstrations, that were 
intended to explain it, and to show, that a moving mass of waters, on 
the pri:jcipal of such a moving force, ought to sweep a curve in one 
dircctioir, bo propelled from the point of that curve, and then sweep a 
similar one on the opposite shore. These demonstrations have appeared 
unsatisfactory to us. It has always seemed to us, that in a tender and 
alluvial soil, and under similar circumstances, n moving mass of water, 
cutting a course for itself, would take the direction of a right line. The 
common solution certainly is not tJie just one, that is to say, that the 
river finds an obstacle, which gives it a diagonal direction in the first 
instance; and that this law, once established, continues to act with uni- 
. fonnity, in producing this alternation of curves. The courses of all the 
western rivers, in creating jaiints and bends, are far too uniform, to be 
produced by an accidental cause. It appears clear to us, that the devia¬ 
tions from tliis rule are owing to accidental causes; but they are so 
•unfrequent, that for the first tliree hundred miles on the Arkansas, we do 
not remember one; and there are not more than three or four ‘reaches,’ 
as tlicy arc called, or deviations fr om tliis rule, in the Mississippi, wlieie 
tlie river for a considerable distance preserves a strait course, bctwerai 
the mouth of tlic Ohio and the Balize. 

It follows from this disposition of the river, to take its direction in 
deep curves, and continually to wear them deeper, that, returning, as it 
were, on its track, it will often bring its points near to each other. It 
occurs more tlian once, that in moving round a curve of twenty-five or 
thirty miles, you will return so near the point, whence you started, that 
you can return back to tliat point in less than a mile. There are at present 
bends of this sort on the Missouri and tlie Mississippi, particularly at 
Tunica bend, where you move round a curve of thirty miles, and come 
back to the point, where you sec through tlie trees, and at the distance 
of three quarters of a mile, the point, whence you departed. It nyght 
be inferred, that it would so hapjien, when the waters on the upper point 
of the bend approach so near those on tlie lower point, that in high waters 
a crevasse would be made across the point, or the simple weight of the 
descending current would burst itself a passage through. In tliis case, 
the river soon finds its main channel from |)oint to point; an island is 
formed; and the river ruslics tlirough vriiat is called the ‘cut off,’ with 
great velocity and power. Such is tlie ‘ Grand cut ofl^’ tliat has been 
formed since we first descended the river. We now pass from one point 
to another, in half a mile, to a distance, which it formerly required 
twenty miles to reach. The ‘cut off’ at Faussc rivi-ere, Yazoo, Homb- 
.chitto and Point Coupee bends are of this sort. Tunica, no doubt, will 
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soon be of tho number; and many other bends. Wherever the trees are 
cleared away from tlie banks by cultivation, the soil becomes of course 
more tender and yielding, and is easier perforated by the mass of rnoving 
wafers. Nature is lima shortening the course of tliis long river. In 
process of time, the efforts of industry will yield their aid to ‘tlie same 
result. 

Wlien these changes take place, the mouth of tho ancient course of tho 
river becomes choked; and long lakes are formed called ‘fansses rivieres,^ 
which, at the season of high water might easily be mistaken for the river 
itself, were they not witliout current, and did they not soon cover them¬ 
selves with tliose aquatic plants, tliat in these climates are always found 
on still waters. There are an infinite number of such bayous found on the 
lower courses of the Mississippi, Arkansas, and more than all, Red river, 
where they form such an inextricable net work, that in high waters it 
requires an experienced pilot to determine, wliich is Die river, and which 
is the bayou. 

The thread of the main current is, as we have remarked, always near 
the hank of tlwj bend; and the chief undermining of the banks is iirdina- 
rily there. As soon as the floods of the river begin to subside, and tlio 
waters to sink within the hanks, the main tliread of flic current, which 
had been diminished in its action on the hank, by the diffusion of its 
waters over the hank, as soon as they return within tho cliaimel, acts with 
augmented force, and by a more unifonn action from the surface to tlie 
bottom upon the banks, softened and diluted by tlie recent overflow.— 
Hence, immediately upon tlie subsiding of the river within its hanks, is 
the time, when tiiey are most apt to fall in. Then is tho time, that we hear 
by night the deep crash of the trees, falling, and sinking in the flood. 
TTien it is, diat the land-slips carry in acres at a time; and it is then, 
that the narrow passages between islands become choked with trees, 
carried along by tlie current. 

With one remark more, we sliall close tliis outline of the Mississippi; 
wliich, minute as it may have seemed, is but a brief sketch of the char¬ 
acter and circumstances of a river, which, described in detail, would 
occupy a volume. It is the most turbid river, and has the widest alluvial 
bottoms of any, with which we are acquainted. We may add, that it is 
beyond all comparison the narrowest river, that we know, which carries 
80 much water. In width anth show of surface, it will hardly compare 
with the St. Lawrence. We have no doubt, that it carries lltc greatest mass 
<rf water, according to its width, of any river on the globe. From the 
quantify of earth, which it holds in suspension in its descending waters, 
and which it is continually depositing along its banks, it will always be 
confined within a narrow and deep channel. Were it a clear stream, it 
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would Boon scoop itself out a channel from bluff to bluff. In common 
wiilj^most of its great tributaries, it broadens as it ascends, being, as we 
have lemarked, wider above tlie mouth of the Missouri, with scarce a 
tenth of^ its water, than it is at New Orleans. In the same manner, 
Arkansas-and. Red river are wider a thousand miles from their moutli, 
than they are at that point. As tlic western rivers approach their dehmehe^ 
and increase Uieir volume of water, they narrow, and deepen their 
channel. 

Indians, ob Aborigi.nai. Inhabit ants, lletails of the Indians, that 
belong to the slates and lerritorios of tliis valley, will naturally be given 
under Ihe accounts of them.—We mean here to bring, if it may be, into 
.one group general views and outlines of the race, as we see it in all the 
climates from the sources of the Mississippi to the gulf of Mexico. 
Numerous and voluminous treatises have l>cen writlcn U]x>n the subject. 
We have read these treatises. We have long and attentively studied the 
Indian character. We have seen enough of that character, to be aware, 
that very few writers have done more than theorize, and declaim upon the 
subject. They have seldom brought to it the only true lights—those of 
observation and experience. W'e ought to except from this remark, 
(lliarlevoix among the early, and the gentlemen of Long’s expedition 
among the recent writers upon the Indians. The views of the latter, in 
particular, are calm, philosophical and just, as far as tiioy go. They do 
not give us tlie fruit of preconceived prejudices, or theorizing harangues; 
and wo refer tliosc, who would lake minute, interesting, and for the most 
p<-ir1, just views of the character and condition of tlio western Indians,, 
to tlieir narratives. 

The greater part of tlie Indians of the United States dwell in the limits 
of this valley. Within tlie hounds of Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mis- 
sissiiipi and Tennessee, the southern Indians of this valley inhabit. 
These nations without mentioning their subdivisions, are the Seminoles, 
the Baton Rouges, the Creeks, or Muskogee, tlio Clicrokecs, Chactaws 
and Chickasaws. The Creeks and Semiuolcs, before the late war 
were powerful tribes. Their population and power received in that 
war a withering check. Many of tlic Chacktaws are incorporated witB; 
the Quawjiaws of Arkansas. About a third of the Cherokee nation has 
emigrated to the country on the Arkanste, between the Qiiawpaws and 
the Osages. Many of the Creeks, or Muskogee, have emigrated west of 
the Mississippi. All tJicsc Indians, tliat remain cast of this river, have 
adopted more or less of cultivation, and the arts of civilized life. Hie 
Cherpkees and Chacktaws, particularly the former, have been most 
successful in imitating the habits and institutions of the whites They 
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liave looms, ploughs, blacksmitlis’ shops, slaves, enclosures, barns^ 
taverns, brick dwellings in some instances, public roads, a census, a utde 
of laws, civil divisions, and magistrates.—Their laws have very little of 
that delay, of which the whites complain; but are severe, energetic, and 
promptly administered. They have many municipal regulatibns, and 
singular customs; an amusing mixture of savage and civilized views, 
which afford a study of no common interest to the numerous travellers 
that are obliged to pass tlirougli their nations, on their way by land from 
New Orleans and the lower states of the Atlantic country. They have 
numerous taverns, at regular distances, not much inferior to those in the 
adjacent country, inhabited by the Americans. Some of their planters 
have large enclosures, and fine stocks of cattle and horses; and may be 
considered rich. We saw a Cherokee chief, who had a dozen slaves, fine 
teams, ploughs and looms, two or lliroe wives, and twenty-seven living 
children, as he stated. His people were dressed, as are most of tlieso 
people, in plain cotton clotlis of respectable fabric. The cotton, the 
dyeing articles, tlie manufacturing, and the whole fabric, from beginning 
to end, were within themselves. Tlicrc are a number of respectable 
missionary establislunents in tlieir limits; and they begin to bo deeply 
impressed with the imiwrtance of education. They have been making 
great efforts to cstablisli a printing press in their country, and it is now 
in operation. 

In the northern parts of Ohio and Indiana, and near lakes Erie and 
hGchigan, is an cstablisliment of the Shawnesc,—a tribe formerly so 
powerful, and now hastening to decay. There was an important mis¬ 
sionary station among lliem, which is removed to Michigan territory. 
Ohio, that once contained such a numerous Indian population, is com¬ 
puted at present to contain about two thousand, principally Shawnese. 
The Pottawatomies and Kickapoos, in Indiana and Illinois, are number¬ 
ed, the former at two hundred and fifty, and the latter at six hundred. 
The Peorias, Kaskakias and Caliokias, that figured so much in the early 
French history of this country, are nearly extinct. The Wyandots, Chip- 
peways and Winnebagos hunt fartlier to the northwest, and extend their 
range to Lake Superior. The Chippeways may be considered a patriar¬ 
chal nation, of which many of the northern tribes are branches, and of 
whose language tliey sjjeak dialects. There are otter tribes so nearly 
extinct, that there are not nQ;w, perhaps six individuals to maintain 
the name. 

In ascending tlie Mississippi from St. Louis, we meet first with tho 
Sacks, or as they call tliemselves, Saukies, and Foxes, or Reynards. 
They inhabit tho country above and below Rock river, and claim tlie 
Icnitory of the lead mines. The iaways reside farther up the river, and 
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ii6ar tlie Dcs Moines. Tlie Winnebagos, or Puants, inhabit from th« 
Oiii3consin to Green bay on lake Michigan.—They have the reputation 
of being particularly false and treacherous. The Menomene, or FoUet 
aBoin«,-inliabit the Menomene to hike Michigan. 

.Still Higher on the Mississippi, and tlicnce to the lakes, and thence to 
the country on the Missouri, and far up and down tliat river, wander the 
Sioux, or Dacotas. They arc divided into six or seven tribes, with distinct 
names, given, as tlie French often fix appellations, from some poetical 
associations with natural objects. For instance, one of the most numer¬ 
ous tribes, inhabiting a region of forests, is called Was-pa-tong, Gens des 
fetdlles, or the people of leaves. Kacli of these tribes has its distinct 
badge, coat of arms, or what is called ‘ totem ’ among Uiem. They occupy 
a vast range, are a very numerous peojile, and, like tlie Chippeways, the 
parent of various tribes, whose language, though radically tlie same with 
theirs, has in process of time receded so (iir from it, that the different 
tribes require an interpreter to converse together. Tlie Dacotas are llw 
A rabs of the West. 

Surveying the country west of the. Mississippi, and commencing tlie 
survey below St. Louis, between tliat town and the mouth of the Ohio, 
there used to be a miinber of vilhige.s of Delawares and Sliawnees; and 
with them won; mixcil a considerable nutnber of renegadoes from the 
Chocks, and the Indians of the lower Mississippi. There were in all, 
three or four hundred souls. They left the country, by an arrangement 
with tlie govenimont. They have allied themselves with the Cherokees 
of the Arkansas. 

In ascending the Missouri, wo first meet with the Osages, a powerful 
tribe who inhabit principally on the Osage river, and who spread them¬ 
selves across the country to the Arkansas, and even to Red river. 
Ascending the Missouri, wc find, as we advance, Ottoes, Missouries, 
lawaySjKanzas, and Vawncos, divided into three bands—Grand Pawnees, 
Pawnee Republicans, and Piiwneo Ijoiips. After the Dacotas, or Sipux, 
they arc, probably, the next most nnmerous people in this region. Still 
farther up, there are the Mandans, Puricahs, Omawhaws, Padoucas, La 
Plais, or Bald heads, and the Tetons. Still farther up, there are the 
Minnitareos, or Gros rentres, the Arrapalioe, the Crow, the Arricaree, 
tliC Snake, and the Black foot Indians. Some of tliese tribes inhabit, 
and hunt occasionally on both sides of the Rocky mountains. 

On tho Arkansas, the first tribe on it.s lower course is that of the 
Quawpaws witli wliom arc incorporated many Chactaws. Still higher, 
we meet with the Osages. The Cherokees, who have migrated to this 
river, seem to be a point of union for the ancient Shawnese and Dela- 
•wares. The Indians on the Ohio, of these tribe.s, are immigrating to thin 
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legion. Above tlicm are tlic Pawnees anti Arrapaltoes. At the sources 
of this river are often seen bands of tlie Mexican Indians, as the Com- 
manches and Appaches, who come down from their mountains, to.hunt 
the buffalo and the elk on tlie adjacent plains. 

From New Orleans to Atlakapas, and ihenct; along Rod .river, are the 
remains of many of the ancient triltcs of Louisiana, (hat will soon have 
no otlier memorial, than their mimes in (he French histories of tlie country. 
These are the Natchez, the Appahicliies, the Temsas, Alabama,?, Pasca- 
goulas, Chetimaches, Biloxies, Tunicas, &.c. Near the Sabine are a 
small number of Carancoalis, clearly cannibals. They are viewed witli 
horror, and pursued witli a spirit of extermination, by tlie adjacent 
Indians. 

Higher on Red river inhabit, and hunt occasionally, many of the tribes, 
which we have mentioned, ns having their more jiermanent home on die 
Arkansas. The Cados are a tribe, that dvvoll chielly on Red river, and 
hunt the buffalo on the prairies between it and Arkansa.s. We might 
continue to swell this catalogue with the names of tribe.?, that once 
existed, but are now extinct; and others, of wliich there remain,perhaps, 
a few individuals. 

Population. Any exact estimates of the number of Indians, within 
the limits of the territory of the united States, uiitst nece.s.sari]y bo 
wanting. The statistical tables rate them at one hundred and eighty 
thousand. We have before us a detailed talilo of the estimated numbers 
of Indians in the Mississippi valley. These tables give the names of 
sixty tribes; some of them of barbarous orthography, and sufficiently 
wide from the sounds of tlie names, by which those tribes choose to call 
tliemselvos. The whole number is estimated at one hundred and three 
thousand. This, if we do not include the Indians W'cst of the Rocky 
mountains, of which we have no certain kiiowdedgc, is, probably, a largo 
estimate. 

The gradual decrease and extinction of these tribes, one after the 
otlicr, has been a lliemc of copious and melancholy reflection with 
benevolent and thinking men. By an easy transition, they have passed 
to charging the cause, as a crime of the darkest die to the wliites, and 
to our country. A prevalent fa.shioii and theme of declamation have 
their date, and their jieriotl, in our rxmntry; and for tlic time, that they 
are in fashion, pass unquestioned. Wc have tliought, the common, loose 
and bitter charges, which, in contemplating this subject, have been 
brought against our fathers and our coiinlry, ought at least to admit of 
question. We have always had individuals in our country, who would 
constantly avail themselves of the opportunity, to distribute among them 
the poison of ardent spirits. But our government, it must be admitted. 
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has practised towards tiieni a steady and dignified moderation, and an 
untiring forbearance. Its provisions, to prevent the sale of whiskey 
among tliom, have been severe, and in genend faithfully carried into effect. 
The strictness of our laws in this respect is one of the most incessant 
themes of cdrnplaint on their part; and the manner, in which we with¬ 
hold whiskey from them, is considered by them, as the result of our 
covetousness. Our government is exerting a constant effort, to hold the 
tribes leashed in, and to prevent them from destroying one another. Had 
it been our jwlicy to exterminate tlie race, as it has been taxed, nothing 
more would have beam ticcessary, than to unkennel tlie savages, excite 
their jealousies, and stir up their revenge, and let them destroy each 
other.—But, on tlic contrary, it seems to have been the guiding maxim 
'<jf the government, to do all practic.alile good, and to ward off all possi¬ 
ble evil from this devoted and unhappy race. 

In tlie ancient states, in the legislative halls, on the floor of congress, 
from the pulpit and the proas, it has been the favorite tlicme of eloquence, 
■and th<; readiest passport to estimation for philanthropy and benevolence, 
to bring lip the guilt of Inviiig destroyed the past race of this people, 

, and of having possessed ourselves of their lands. One would think, it 
had been discovered, that tlic jiopnlation, the improvements, and the 
social fiappiness of our groat political edifice, ought never to have been 
erected in place of these habitations of cinclty. Let us pity tlicm. Let 
ns practice forbearance to the end. Let us send to them instruction, 
Clirisliauity and the arts. 7'hey arc not the less objects of our pity, 
and of our untiring hcnevoleticc, because the causes of their decay, and 
extinction are found in their own nature and character, and tlie un¬ 
changeable order of things. It is as unchangeable, as the laws of nature, 
that savages sliotdd give place to civilized men, possessed of the strengtli, 
spirit and improvement of the social compact. We conceive, that it is 
not altogether owing either to tlie proximity of the whites, to ardent 
spirits, or small irox, that the Indian trilics are constantly diminishing.— 
The ten thousand mounds in tliis valley, tlic rude memorials of an im¬ 
mensely numerous former population, hut to our view no more civilized, 
than the present races, are proofs, that the country was depopulated, 
when white men first laTame acquainted with it. If we can infer 
nothing else from the mounds, we can^clearly infer, that this country 
once had its inillioiis. We dig up their pottery, where we make our 
corn fields. We dig up their bones, when we level these mounds. They 
were, beyond doubt, a very rude people, and very laborious. Where are 
tliey now? Their places arc occupied by a race, who were depopulating 
in their turn, wlien our forefathers first saw tlic country. We have no 
•other grounds, on which to charge thorn witli tlie guilt of having destroyed 
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iiie generations, that are buried in these mounds, than the circumstance, 
that when we first knew them, they were engaged, as they are now, in 
cmistant and interminable wars with eacli other. Who of tliem owned 
the land, that we now inhabit? Tlie races, that lie buried and forgotten 
on these plains; or the tribes, that advanced to-day, to disptrasess the 
present occupants, to be dispossessed in their turn by another race? We 
firmly believe, that all ideas of property in the lands, over which they 
roamed after game, or skulked in ambusli, to kill one another,—all notions 
of a local property in these things, have been derived from seeing the 
value, which lands acquire from tlio occupancy of the whites. It is out 
of all question, that ages before they had scon white men, they were 
divided, as now, into an hundred potty tribes, engaged, as but for tbo 
interference of our government they would now be, in endless and exter¬ 
minating wars, in which tlioy dashed infants into the flames, drank the 
warm blood of their victim, or danced and yelled round the stake, where 
he was consuming, in tlie fire. If tliey found the country, that pleased 
them, full of game, and unoccupied, they fixed themselves there peace¬ 
fully. If occupied, they made, upon the occupants a war of extermina¬ 
tion. When their desires or caprices prompted them to wander to another 
region, they left nothing, but bark hovels, and a country, where game 
had become scarce, for one, whore they could make new hovels of bark, 
and find game plenty. War was their amusement, prompted by their 
instinctive appetite. 

It is no crime of the present civilized races, Uiat inhabit these regions, 
that their forefathers came over tlie sea, and enclosed lands, and cut 
down trees, where the Indians had hunted and fought. If they will not, 
and can not labor, and cultivate the land, and lead a municipal life, they 
are in the same predicament with a much greater number of drunkards, 
idlers and disturbers of society, who are a charge and a burden upon it 
in all civilized communities. Like them, they ought to be treated with 
ten4eme8s; to be enlightened and reclaimed, if possible; and, as far as 
may be, to be restrained from hurting us, and eacli other. But it is surely 
as unjust, as it is preposterous, to speak of tte prevalence of our race 
over theirs, as an evil; and from a misjudging tenderness to them, do 
injustice to our own country, and the cause of human nature. 

They are evidently depopulating, not only in the proximity of our 
people, but inaregions too remote, to be aflected by our contiguity. 
Such is the case, as Pike and Long’s exploring party, and the Spanish 
remark, in tribes so remote from our borders, as scarcely to have heard 
of our government. There are, however exceptions to this rule. The 
Cherokees and the Chactaws increase in the country east of the Missis¬ 
sippi, almost in a ratio as great, as that of our people. It is earnestly 
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ter be wished, that this standing and conclusive proof of the advantage of 
our habits over theirs, will not be without its impression upon the other 
tribes. But it is much to he feared, that do wliat we may, all our schemes 
of benevolence to preserve them, as a distinct race, will prove abortive; 
and thattheywill soon be known only in history. 

As we have remarked some writers number sixty different tribes in 
this valley. They arc scattered over an immense extent of country. 
They inhabit a great variety of climates. They speak different langua¬ 
ges. They live on different kinds of food. Tliere are differences of 
stature; and tribes of savages larger and smaller, tlian tlie ordinary stat¬ 
ure of whiles. There are differences of character, sensibility, intellect, 
standards of opinion and morals, and very different usages; and yet, take 
•all the varieties of the races in the different climates into one view, and 
there is, probably, a greater physical and moral resemblance among them 
than is seen among the inhalntants of any other region on the globe. 
Pereons, who liave seen the Chippeways of the north, or the Cados of the 
•south, have observed fair samples of the Indians over all this valley. 

In stature some tribes exceed, and some fall short of the medial stature 
of our people. The Dacotas, the Osages, and generally the savages of 
the middle regions of the Missouri, arc something taller, Uian our people. 
The same may be observed of tlie Cherokecs. The Shawncse and Dela¬ 
wares, and the Indians of the lakes and the upper Mississippi, apiMsar to 
us to be shorter, than the whites. Their complexion is generally desig¬ 
nated by the term, ‘ copper colored.’ It does not convey an exact idea 
of the complexion of the ‘ red skins.’ It Ls somelliing darker than un¬ 
tarnished copper, and perhaps nearer tl)e color of well smoked bacon. 
We have seen full blooded Indians, both of the north and of the south, 
but more frequently in the latter climate, as black as ordinary negroes. 
But, though the dark tinge was as intense, there is a shade of difference 
which the eye catches, and language cannot, between the black visage, 
of such an Indian, and a negro. Take the tribes together, there is little 
difference between the complexion of tlie northern and .southern Indians. 
The same unchangeable tinge is visible even in the new born cliiidrcn. 

There is no part of their external appearance, that more strongly dis¬ 
tinguishes them from all other people, tlian their hair. It is always, in 
all their tribes, and under all circumstances, and in each of the sexes, 
black, until changed by age. But contrary to all, that ^ been asserted 
on this subject, we have seen an hundred instances where tliey were gray. 
The hair is generally described by unotlier lenii, which, perhaps, does 
not raise very distinct impressions. It is said to ho lank. There is a 
peculiar aspect in an Indian tress, which only speaks lo the eye. It hangs 
. in knots which have a peculiar feeling; and looks, as though greased, 
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'ii^ch it probably is. It is much finer than the hair of Uie horse's mane 
but in other respects resembles it. In mixtures with tire whites, tlris 
singular and characteristic appearance of tire hair, described with-diffi¬ 
culty, but, when once seen, always rememlrered, remains distinctly visi¬ 
ble to the tliird generation. 

They are generally erect, and of fine forms, with few instances of ano¬ 
malous decrepitude and deformity. This, probably, results, partly from 
the manner, in which the children are reared, unswathed, unspoiled by 
indulgence and mismanagement of misguided fondness; but more, per 
haps, to the circumstance, tlrat feeble children, weak from deformity or 
want of natural vigor, cannot endure the first hardships, with which 
nature salutes these frail beings on tJie threshold of existence. Nature 
cries aloud to them, as Volney has said it, ‘ he strong, or die;’ and only 
the hardy and well formed survive. They have cleaner limbs, not so 
muscular, and bodies with less tendency to corpulence, than the whites. 
Corpulent Indians are very rare; hut we have seen two or three full 
blooded Indisuis as corpulent, as tlie best fed burghers of our cities. 
The legs, both of the ratde and the female, have a romnrkable curve, still 
more distinguishable, than that of the negro. In walking, they are re¬ 
markable for placing one foot in a right lino before llio other, and seldom 
turn their toes from that right line. In this way tlicy instantly discover 
the track of their own people, as distinct from ours. They walk, too, 
the one directly behind tlie oilier, in wliat is called Indian file. We have 
often seen the husband and wife, the mother and daughter, the father 
and son; and even two equal aged young men, walking together, engaged 
apparently, in earnest conversation; but never advancing abreast. The 
one is directly behind the otlier. Their senses are entire, acute, and 
there are few anomalies from the general analogy of human conformation. 

The forehead is broad, and almost invariably retiring in a small de¬ 
gree. We scarcely remember to have noticed a projecting forehead. 
The^nose is prominent, and tlie base of the nostrils has a remarkable 
expansion; and in the male it is more commonly aquiline, than otherwise. 
The lips are intermediate between tlie common thinness of the whites, 
and thickness of the negroes. The cheek bones are high, and marked ; 
and the face, in the line below tlie eyes, uncommonly wide,—«nd on 
this part of the face is strongly impressed the contour, tliat marks the 
Indian variety o||^he human countenance. The eyes are abnost invariably 
black; but of a shade of blackness, very distinct from what we call such in 
the whites. We have the black eye of Italians and Spaniards, which has a 
color and e.xpression; unlike the black eye of the Indians.—Tlterc is some¬ 
thing in tlieir gait, too, apart from the crookedness of their legs; their 
dues, or their manner of placing their feet the one before the otherj 
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which enables us, at a great distance, to distinguish an advancing Indian 
from.a white. 

Tlie squaw has a distinctly female conformation, and a delicacy of 
rounding in the limbs, as distinct from the liarsher and more muscu¬ 
lar and brawny form of the male, still more strongly marked, than in our 
race. It seems a refutation, directly in point, of tlic system of those 
female philosophers, who have asserted, tliat the frailer form of the female 
was only owing to their want ofe.Kposure, and tlie early gymnastic habits 
of the male. It is notorious, tliat the squaws are the drudges, the ani¬ 
mals of burden, among this race, from their infancy. But> they have the 
lernalc delicacy of limb, and contour of joint, and slenderness of hand 
and foot, notwithstanding as distinctly marked, as if tlicy had been 
mared in indolence and luxury. The legs have the same curve with 
those of tire male. We have scarcely seen an instance, where the female 
face was not broad and oval. 'J'lio nose is flattened, scarcely ever 
aquiline, and for tlio. most part resembles that of the negro. They have 
a much greater uniformity of face, in this respect than the male. The 
effluvia effused from tlieir bodies, belli male and female, when in high 
perspiration, has liceii often remarked by observers to be loss disagree¬ 
able, than that of other races, in similar circumstances. Some have 
supposed this to arise from their almost universal use of unguents from 
fragrant lierhs; others that they have a less copious and disagreeable 
jx-rspiration. Be the cause what it may, all people, who have been much 
among Hie Indians, agree in the fact. 

In tlieir moral habits, altliougli no jieople on the globe will endure 
severer privations, will be more active, or travel farther, or hunt longer, 
or iKjrform more incredible exploits of activity and daring, in their wars 
and ill the chase, they must still be pronounced on the whole, a lazy 
]icoplc. They often jiass from the extremes of travail and toil to the 
most perfect indolence. Like their dogs, tliey will scour their tliickcta 
all day in the chase; and like them, as soon as their toils arosuspent^d, 
they sink either to sleep, or a dozing and half unconscious existence. 
The history of tlic life of a w'urrior, is a liistory of these constant altema- 
nations. But the idea of tlic steady and unremitting industiy of the 
whiles is intolerable to them. Tiic history of tlie Indians, fitim the be¬ 
ginning, is full of tills fact. The Spaniards could never bring the Indiana 
of tlic islands to tlie steady labors of agriculture. They, have been a 
thousand times enslaved in North America; but tlie instance is scarcely 
on record, where an Indian, male or female, became a diligent slave. 
With them the stimulant effect of tlie chase, fostered by early training, 
and i^sociated witli the idea, tliat success in it confers the next hononi 
jo those of war, and is one of their means of existence; or the still higher 
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excitements of ambition and revenge; goading them to war, are die only 
adequate motives to overcome their natural indolence. Their excite¬ 
ments removed, the vagrant propensities of a life without object on pur¬ 
suit, are with tliom an overwhelming instinct, in opposition to daily and 
unremitting industry. Extreme avarice in those, who have become suc¬ 
cessful cultivators, has supplied a motive of sufficient energy to induce 
them to mental exertion, in order to procure slaves. But wherever we 
have passed fields contiguous to Indian villages, the mean and miserable 
enclosures, the maize planted out of rows, and crowded together at une¬ 
qual distances; in short, the whole appearance of their cultivation, was 
sufficiently indicative of Indian character, that labor was their strange 
work, and that even their more industrious women and cliildren were 
but poor and careless cultivators. 

In regard to their moral character and di.spositions, their modes of 
existence, tlieir domestic habits, their amiablcncss, or unalniahlencss, difi 
ferent writers have taken very diflerent views. Some have e.vtolled their 
condition, as comprising the Itighest felicity of human existence; and 
their manners and morals, as the utmost perfection of human nature. 
Such wore the dreams ofRossoau; and under tliepon of Chataiibriand, 
they were transformed into a kind of amiable and happy Arcadians. 
Volney described them from observation; and the little, that he has said 
of them, sliows great exactness, and depth of research, and describes 
more of the real character and condition, tlian whole volumes, written by 
others. Heckewelder had lived witli a particular tribe,—had identified 
his feelings, and almost his afibetions with them and their interests. 
Having a very narrow circle of observation, every thing in that circle 
became magnified out of proportion. Their dim, and probably fabulous 
traditions, were to him mattoi of sober history. His views of tliem do 
more credit to the benevolence of his heart, than to tlic discriminating 
powers of his mind; and are not exactly the data, on which a philosopher 
woyld form his opinions of the Indian character. About the character, 
scarcely any two writers have btxjn agreed; and we have accounts of 
them almost diametrically opposite. Charlevoix was one of the first 
observers of the savages of Canada and (he West. He saw them, too, 
under circumstances favorable for the developement of their real charac¬ 
ter ; before their manners were sophisticated, or altered by communica¬ 
tion witli the whites. He has given us, perhaps, the most faithful account 
of the savages, that has been given. It accords with the views, tliat they 
liavc presented to us, at the present day. On the w'hole, his picture is 
that of a race, taken as a whole, neither amiable, nor happy. We cannot 
expect to settle the collisions of opinion upon this point. The brevity 
of our limits confines us to a few passing remarks. We shall give some 
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of tiieir general trails, such as apiicar to us to l)e conunon to tlie race, 
aiid.of which all, tliat have been extensively acquainted witli Indian 
character and manners, will acknowledge tlio fidelity. 

As a race, they have countenances, that arc generally uujoyous, stem 
and ruminating. It is with them either gloomy taciturnity, or bacchana¬ 
lian revel. When you hear Indians laughing, you may generally infer, 
tliat they are into.xicatcd. An Indian seldom jests; generally s}ieaks low, 
and under hiskreatli; and loquacity is with him an indication of being a 
a trifling personage, and of deeds inversely less, as his words are more, 
Even the young men and the hoys have a sullen, moody and thoughtful 
countenance; and seem to have little of that elastic gaiety, with which 
the benevolence of Providence has endowed the first days of the exist¬ 
ence of most other beings. From lliis general remark, we ought, perhaps, 
to except the squaw, who sliows some analogy of nature to the wliite 
female. She has quicker sensibilities, is more easily excited; and when 
out of sight of her husband, or her parents, to whom these things are mat- 
•ters of espionage and of after repreliension, she laughs and converses, and 
seems conscious of a pleasurable existence. 

Tire males evidently have not tlio quick sensibilities, the acute percep¬ 
tions of most otlicr races. They do not easily or readily sympathize 
with external nature. None but :m ovcrwliehningexcitement can arouse 
Ibom. They seem callous to all the pas.«ions, but rage. The instances, 
that have been given in such glowing colois, of their females having felt 
and displayed tlicpasssion of love towards individuals of tlie wliites, with 
such devoted constancy, have, no doubt, existed. But they were excep¬ 
tions—anomalies from the general character. Wo have soon fathers in 
their cabins caressing their cliildien; hut even their caressing was of their 
customary moody and stern cliaractcr, and as if they wove ashamed to do 
it. Tliey are apparently a sullen, melancholy and musing race, who ap¬ 
pear to have whatever they have of emotion, or excitement, on ordinary 
occasions going on in the inner man. Every one has remarked, how 
little surprise lliey express for whatever is new, strange, or striking. 
Their continual converse with woods, rocks and sterile deserts, with the 
roar of winds and storms, and the solitude and gloom of the wilderness; 
tlieir apparent exile from social nature; their alternations of satiety and 
hunger, their continual exposure to danger; their uncertain e.xistenco; 
llieir constant struggle with nature to mauitain it; the little hold, which 
their aflbetious seem to have upon life; tho wild, savage and hostile 
nature, that incessantly surrounds them;—these circumstances seem to 
have impressed a steady and mialterahle gloom upon their countenances. 
If there he, here and there among tlrem, a young man, who feels the 
freshness and vivacity of youthful existence, and shows any thing of the 

1.5 
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gwty and Tolatility of other animals in such circumstances, though 
otherwise bom to distinction, he is denounced, as a trifling thing ;'and 
the silent and sullen young savage will naturally take the place oflhim. 
They seem to be bom with an instinctive determination, to be, as much 
as possible, independent of nature and society, and to cohcerftrate, as 
miich as possible, within themselves an existence, which at any moment 
they seem willing to lay down. 

Their impassible fortitude and endurance of suffering, their contempt 
of pain and death, invc-st their character with a kind of moral grandeui. 
It is to be doubted, whether some part of this vaunted stoicism be not 
the result of a more than ordinary degree of physical insensibility. It 
has been said, with how much tnith we know not, tliat in amputation 
and other surgical operations, their nerves do not shrink, or show the 
same tendency to spasm, with those of the whites. Wlien the savage, to 
explain his insensibility to cold, called upon the while man to recollect 
how little his own fare wiis affected by it, in consequence of constant 
exposure, the savage added ‘ my body is all face.’ This increasing in¬ 
sensibility, transmitted from generation to generation, finally becomes 
inwrought with the whole web of animal nature, and the body of the 
savage at last approximates the insensibility of the hoofs of horses. Con¬ 
sidering the necessary condition of savage existence, this temperament 
is the highest boon of Providence. Of course no ordinary stimulus 
excites them to action. Few of the common motives, excitements or 
endearments operate upon them at all. Most of the things, that move 
us, they either do not feel, or hold in proud disdain. The horrors of tlioir 
dreadful warfare; the infernal rage of their battles; the demoniac fury of 
gratified revenge; the alternations of hope and despair in their gambling, 
to which they are addicted, even beyond the whites; tlie bnital exhilara¬ 
tion of drunkenness;—tlicse are tlieir pleasurable excitements. These 
are the things, tliat awaken them to a strong and joyous consciousness of 
existence. When these excitements arouse the imprisoned energies of 
their long and sullen meditations, it is like JSolus uncaging the whirl¬ 
winds. The tomahawk flies with unpitying and unsparing fury; and tlic 
writhing of their victims inspires a horrible joy. lojt the benevolent 
make every exertion to ameliorate their character and condition. Let 
Christianity arouse evciy effort to convey her pity, mercy and immortal 
hopes to their rugged bosoms. But surely it is preposterous to admire 
the savage character in the abstract. Let us never undervalue tlie com¬ 
fort and security of municipal and civilized life; nor the sensibilities, 
charities and endearments of our own homes. The happiness of savages, 
steeled against sympathy and feeling, at war with nature, with the 
elements, and with each other, can have no existence, except in the 
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visionary dreaming of those, who never contemplated their actual 
cofidition. 

.It* is curious to remark, tliat dilTcrcnt as are tlieir standards of ojmion 
from ours, in the main they have much the same notion of a good and 
respectable man, tliat wc have. If we mark the passion for military dia 
play among our race, and observe what point is assigned by common 
feeling, as well as history to military prowess, we shall hardly consider it 
a striking difference from our nature, that bravery and daring command 
'the first place in their homage. Their whole training, ftom their first to 
their last hour, inculcates tlie maxim, that courage is every thing. But 
apart from tlicso views, tJie traits of character, tliat entitle a man to the 
appellation of virtuons and good among us, have the same bearing upon 
' tlie estimation of the Indians. In conversing with them, we are struck 
witli surprise, to observe bow widely and deeply the obligations of truth, 
constancy, honor, generosity and forbearance are felt and understood 
among them. 

It has been often observed by foreign writers, and the sentiment 
has been echoed by idiiiosophcrs of our own country, that they were 
. Ie.ss subject to desire, and that the sexual propensities were weaker in 
their race, than in ours; and they h.avc evidenced the want of beard in 
the males, as a physical proof. Tlie Indians are as particular, as the 
Parisians, not to depart from tjieir own modes and fashions. But we have 
occasionally seen a sav.ago, who laid the courage or the affectation to be 
singular, and such a jicrson lias a beard, lh.at would not do discredit to 
an Oriental. It is well known, that one of the most general and trouble¬ 
some employments of tlie young Indians is, to pull out the starting crop 
of beard with tweezers. Wc know not if their heard would grow natur¬ 
ally as abundant, as that of the whites. But if it would not, it is un¬ 
questionably owing lo otlier causes, tlian want of natural vigor. Labor, 
a diet often meagre from nccossily, exi»sure, and tlio indulgence of pas¬ 
sions of a deoi)cr cliiiracter, as ambition, vindictiveness and the appetite 
for war, would probably , weaken, if not extinguish, in whites, passions, 
which arc fostered in indolence, plenty and repose. But when savages 
are placed in situations favorable to tlie developeraent and indulgence 
of animal desires, wo have seen no indications that they are feebler, or 
less intense in them, than in the whites^ When we look upon the wild 
and naked elements, upon which, in some sense, their children are cast; 
when we consider how unfavorable is their sittiation for rearing children, 
we are astonished, at seeing so many in their cabins. Of the squavrs, 
that we have seen, of mature age, a very great proportion of them had 
their babe, cither swinging in its bark cradle, suspended between two 
■ trees; or if the mother was travelling, hung to her back by the usual 
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irtfih^, jwssed over lier shoulders, compressed to her back by a bark cage, 
not unlike the shell of a tortoise. Its copper colored nose is seen pe^ng 
ftom fliis cage, like that of a tortoise from its shell; and even the inlants 
Seem to feel, that crying is to no purpose; and its note of grief is 
seldom heard. 

It is to be lamented, tliat the intercourse of the whites among them has 
been calculated to convey any impressions of them, rather than those of 
the philosophers, of whom we have spoken. Numberless fatal cases of 
jealousy are recorded of their young warriors, in reference to the deport¬ 
ment of our people towards their women, while among them. Tlie man¬ 
ners of our people, in tliis intercourse, have too often been an outrage 
upon decency and humanity. There are but few tribes, among whom 
the passing American sojourner, if he have any respectability of appear¬ 
ance, does not receive the offer of a daughter, or perhaps the wife of his 
host, as a temporary companion. Almost every American trader and 
resident among them has an Indian wife; and but too often, wives in the 
region, which they left. In Long’s first expedition an instance of this 
sort is recorded, of the deep and devoted constancy of aftcction on the 
part of the young Indian wife, and thrilling proofs of the slntggle be¬ 
tween maternal and conjugal affection. Tho whole story is characteristic; 
and reflects as much honor ujion the Indian wife and mother, as it does 
shame and contempt on tlte base and cold blooded perfidy of the American 
husband. 

In all tlie Indian tribes, they have contrived to emulate the most polished 
and civilized people in the extent of prostitution, practised among them; 
and the degraded subjects have the same estimation in the one country 
and the other. Unnatural vices, fornication and adulfery prevail among 
many of the tribes, no doubt, to a great extent; but taking into view the 
opportunities in the solitude of tlie desert, the smallness of tlieir socie- 
ties^and the diminished influence of opinion, that results from it; taking 
into view, that they have no laws, but indefinite opinion, no religion, and 
no visible restraints,—the state of morals in these respects is far purer, 
than would naturally be exjiected. Instead of admiring, that those vices 
are practised among them, but, perhaps, not to a greater degree, than in 
civilized countries, it is to a thinking mind matter of astonishment, that 
there is so much decorum and sestraint in these respects, a.s there is. We 
feel constrained, too, to place this decorum among themselves, and that 
astonishing delicacy, with which they deport tliemselves towards white 
females, that fall into tlieir power, to a more honorable cause, tlian the 
destitution of passions. When we have passed various Indian tribes 
encamped near together, in company with ladies, we have observed the 
samo manners, and the same indications of what was passing in their 
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minih, that we should expect to sec in untrained and low people among 
oursch’es; nor have we ever believed for a moment, that tlie propen¬ 
sities of nature are not as strong, under similar circumstances, in them, 
as in us. 

‘nierc are different standards of morals among them, as there are 
among the white nations. With some trihe.s adultery is a venial offence; 
and in others it is punished with mutilation, death, or the handing over 
the degraded female to the males of the tribe. The instance of a young 
squaw, who is a mother lieforc marriage, is a very uncommon occurrence; 
nor have we as much faith, as others, in their adroitness at procuring 
abortion. In the case of a young Indian woman the fact of pregnancy 
could not bo hidden. 

The modes of managing marriage are as various, as among the whites. 
If there be any prevalent custom among the tribes, it is, that the parents 
manage the matter; and the young warrior in the morning finds the 
squaw, elected by (ho parents, sitting in his qtiarters, with whatever she 
is cx))ccfod to bring, as a dowry, removed with her. It sometimes, but 
not often, lia])pens, that ho enters lii.s dissent, and she returns with her 
baggage to her mother. It is an universal custom to marry as many 
wives, as the warrior or hunter pleases. This is an affair, accurately 
prescribed by custom. If a young hunter has been for a length of time 
very successful in hunting, like a rich Turk, be is authorized by opinion 
to fake as many wives, as he has proved himself able to maintain. 

Jealousy in this case, and in all other cases, shows itself under the 
same forms, which it would naturally assume among our people. In 
Long’s first expedition, we have a very amusing account of the manner, 
in which a wife deports herself, when her husband happens to manifest 
a greater fondness for another wife. Sometimes tlie favorite, to avoid 
her tongue, toetli and nails, flies with her husband to the campaign or 
hunt. At others, in dread of her life, she returns to her parents. When 
the two wives quarrel, whatever lie the taciturnity of the husband, (here 
is no want of words between the wives. The husband, squat on his 
hams, with his pipe in his mouth, and his head half covered, and his eyes 
half closed, effects to bo dozing, while they rate each other. If the 
contest of words goes on to Wows, as is often the case, he arises with the 
stern air of a judge, and jiarls them, witlj^a manner, that indicates which 
is the favorite. The wives generally find one lodge too narrow for both 
to inhabit together. Tlie Indian spends his time, perhaps, in equal 
portions between them. But if lie happens to spend more time with the 
one tlian the other, when he returns to the neglected wife, she manifests 
her'view of the case by kicking his dog, throwing his food on the ground, 

' and admitting him with great frankness into her thoughts of him and his 
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favorite. The more our species arc studied, the more clearly it is found, 
that the human heart is every where the same. 

It is beyond all question, tliat some of tlio tribes now occasionally 
practise cannibalism ; and that befoM! the new world was visited by tho 
whites, it was a custom gencndly, if not universally prevalent among 
them. The imperceptible influence of tlic horror, with which tliis practise 
is regarded by the whiles, has made its way among them; and, little as 
they are disposed to confess, that they are swayed by our opinions, tire 
earnestness with which drey deny the e-vislcnce of the practise at present 
in their tribes, and with which they attempt to vindicate their ancestors 
from the charge, is an incontestiblc admission of tire influence, which 
our opinions exercise over thorn. 

It would extend the.se remarks beyond our object, to give extensive 
and general details of Indian manners and modes of life. An important 
era witli tire youth of all the tribes is that, when tliey pass from rniuori'/ 
to tho duties and estimation of warriors and limiters. This jieriod is 
celebrated wi*li great solemnity. It is well known, that hunting is tho 
serious business, and war the important aimrsoment and |.lea.siiie of tin ir 
lives. The manner, in which tJiey eomlucl these puif.nits, is sufllcieutly 
well known. Their modes of constructing their haliitations vary, accord¬ 
ing as they dwell in a country of forcsia or prairie.s, or northon’ or 
southern climate. Althongh in tho very low install' is, in wtiicli tlie 
savages have become cultivators in good eai iost, .Ic'y may have con¬ 
structed good houses, the far gioater j'ortion dm at nothing uion:, than 
the frailest and rudest cabin. Yet in die c on.strnction of tliese, there are 
the same diflbrencos, as arc seen in the cabins of tho backwoods men. 
Some are extremely rude; and some arc framed with ingenious and 
persevering reference to comfort and utility. The same diflerenccs are 
visible in the internal arrangement and keeping of the cabin. In most 
instances the interior is filthy and uncomfortable, beyond the endurance 
of any but a savage. Wo have been in others, where tlio neatly matted 
floor, or the earth covered with tho fresh verdure of tho palmetto, and the 
neatness of all the accompaniments, gave the scene such an air of com¬ 
fort, as created a train of pleasant associations with tho place. 

Like all ignorant jicople, unable to trace tlic relation between results 
and causes, tliey are beyond all other people suiierstitious. It may be 
laid down, as an universal traft of the Indian character. The warrior, 
who braves death a tliousand times and in every form in the fury of battle, 
carries with him to tho combat a little charmed bag of filthy and disgust¬ 
ing jjipiedients, in which he places no little reliance, as security against 
the hrils and arrows, that arc fired upon him. They arc much addicted 
to faith in dreams. One of the dreamers, tho day before alert, confident 
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and Intrepid, awakes tlic next morning, subdued and timid. He paints 
onct.side of ins face black. He subjects himself to the most rigorous 
abstinenep and fasting. Nothing can induce him to indulge or taste 
food, unlif tlje interdict has passed away. lie has dreamed an unfavora¬ 
ble dream. Buck astonishing hold have tlicsc dreams upon their mind, 
that a warrior has been knwvn to assume tlic dress, the duties, tlie 
drudgery, and, what is infinitely more humiliating to an Indian, the 
estimation and statidiiig of a squaw, in consequence of one of these 
dreams. 

This great tendency to superstition in an Indian mind furnishes strong 
inducements to ingenious and bold impostors among them, to assume the 
character of jugglers, quacks, medicine men and prophets. Our country 
Jiad a terrible proof of flie efficacy of this assumption, in flic case of the 
' Shawnee prophet,’and inferior men of the same character, during the 
IjIo war. A chief among tho savages of tiio Missouri exercised, through 
t[-,c iiiliuence of fear, a long and severe .authority over Indians, by whom 
■he ’■•■n ahhorred. He had n nicdieinc hag of terrible efficacy; and Ills 
■ a. I'H! fill -III his right hand and on his left. It was a received opinion 
in Ills ..'ibe, ‘hat his wish had a wid'eriug and fatal influence on whom¬ 
soever I directed it. / ftor his death, his grand medicine was found to 
be ar.so.iic. 

Every Jiing with tliom, of great efficacy and power, that is inexplica¬ 
ble, is a‘medicine;’and the ineditine men among them have die next 
degice of consideration toclf-ifs .u d noted warriors. VVe have conversed 
with Indians, wlio were aflieists, and froalod as fabulous all notions of 
the immortality of tlies'iid; and defended their opinions willi as much 
ingenuity, os abaiuloiied people of the lower orders among ourselves, 
wlio profess to hold the same opinions. But in some shape or form, 
almost all savages admit the being of a Hod. and tho immortality of the 
soul. Tho Great Sjiirif is Icrincd in many of tlioir languages, ‘ Waheon- 
daA,’or Master of Life. Storm and thunder arc manifestations of liis 
wrath; and success in W'ar and liunting, of his favor. Many of the fribes 
have forms of prayer, in the use <d' which tlicy are regular and earnest, 

■ particularly when starling on expeditions of hunting or war.—Their 
prophets occasionally give out, that they have had communications witli 
this Spirit, who has made himself vi.sibly manifest to them, in tlie form 
of some bird or boast; and they paint.their faces black, and observe 
great mystery on the occasion; and thence derive their pretensions to proph¬ 
ecy, and to bo treated with the deference of ‘medicine men.’ Their 
notions of the condition of departed spirits arc such, as wc might expect 
from tJieir character and condition. In some distant regions of a southern 
-temperature, they place the home of the worlliy departed in the country 
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of ‘brave and free' spirits, who pass to that country of game and good 
cheer over a bridge, scarcely wider than a hair, suspended over a yawiy ng 
gulf. They, who have firm hearts and feet, and unblcnching Counte¬ 
nances,—that is to say, who were good warriors in life, pass Safely over 
the bridge; while the timid and trembling fall into tlie gul& below. 

Though they will sometimes talk of tliese matters with great earnest¬ 
ness and apparent conviction, yet, wo believe, of all i)eople. Unit have 
been known on the earth, tlieir iiioughts, hopes and fears dwell the least 
on any thing beyond lliis life. It seein-s to be inexplicable to thorn, tliat 
any part of tlieir conduct hero can have any bearing upon tlieir condition 
hereafter. If tliey can be comfortable, and gain their jioiiits in tin’s life, 
they concern themselves very little about what will liapjxm to them in 
the life to come. Of course adult savages have too often been found 
hopeless subjects, upon whom to bestow tlic pure and sublime truths 
of our gospel. The days of tlic Brainurds and Elliots seem to have gone 
by; or the western and southern savages are more hopeless subjects fig 
conversion, than those of the north. They have certainly been found 
utterly destitute of tlic plastic docility of the Mexican and Peruvian 
Indians. Charlevoix has given, as a cliaraclcrislic trait of liic (Canadian 
and western savages of tliis day, one, that has boon found equally appli¬ 
cable to them at the present time. 'J'lmy li.steu with apparent docility 
and attention to our expositions of our religion, our faith, and ourliojies; 
and assent to all, and admit, that Bus may all lie true, in relation to indi¬ 
viduals of our race. They relate in turn tlieir own fables, their own 
dim and visionary notions of a God and hercaner; and exact the same 
docility and complaisance to tlieir creed, which llicy yielded to ours. 

In respect to the lesser morals, all savages in this region arc hosjiitable. 
Even the enemy, whom tliey would have .sought, and slain far from tlieir 
cabins, who presents himself fearlessly there, claims, and receives their 
hos]Mtality. They accord to tlie cabin hearth the honors and the sanctity 
•of an asylum. A gi'oat number of instances arc on record, of savages 
of hdstile tribes, obuoxions to the most deadly revenge of particular war¬ 
riors, presenting themselves on a sudden before those warriors, and 
offering tlieir liosoms to the knife.' Tiiis heroism often not only disarms 
revenge, but witli admiration excites more generous feelings and brings 
about a peace between the contending tribes. That pari of our cliarac- 
ter, which they are tlie last to understand, is that when wo liave received 
in tlieir villages the most ample hospitality, tlicy, in returning the visit, 
should find, tliat our strangers lodged in taverns. 

Wo have not the same plenary faith in their tenacious remcriihrance of 
kindnesses, and tiro certainty of onr deiicndeiicc ujion the constancy of 
their friendship. We consider them a Ircaclierous iHjople, easily swayed 
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from tJjeir purpose, paying their court to the divinity of good fortune, 
"and^lways ready to side with tfie stoongest. We should not rely upon 
their fachftgs of to-day, as any pledge for what they will be to-morrow. 

They are *cll known for their voraciousness of appetite. They endure 
hunger and tiiiVst, as they do pain and death, with astonishing patience 
and constancy. Wlion they kill a deer, a buffalo, or a bear, after a long 
abstinence, tliey will devour an enormous quantity of the flesh. Their 
fatal and devoted attachment to ardent spirits is matter of melancholy 
notoriety, fn all their councils, and talks and conferences witli the 
officers of the government, from lake Eric to the Rocky mountains, the 
first and die last request is‘whiskey.’ This is the only point, upon 
which it is uselcs.s to appeal to the feelings of honor and shame in an 
Indian. Doclaira, as we may, against the use ofit; paint the ill effects of 
i(, as strongly as wc choose; speak with as much contemiit as we may, 
of drunkards; their best and their bravest still clamor for whiskey. 
Schoolcraft gives us a characteristic anecdote to diis effect. A noted 
Pottawaftomic chief presented lumsclf to dio American agent at Chicago, 
as a ,TOod man, and a good friend to the Americans, and concluded with 
the usual request for wliiskey. The reply was, that the agent did not 
give whiski’.y logood Indiims; that such neither asked for it, nor drank it, 
when off'erud; diat ii was bad Indians only, who asked for whiskey. 

Tlie Indian replied with great quickness, in broken English, ‘ Med-n 

rascal.’ 

All words would be thrown away in attempting to pourtray in just 
colors the effects of whiskey upon siicli a race. It is, indeed, the heaviest 
curse, that tlieir intercourse willi the wliitcs has entailed upon them. 
Every ohiigalion of duly, as philanthropists and Christians, imposes 
upon us all possible efforts lo prevent the extirpation of tho whole race; 
tlio inevitable consequence of their having free access to tliis liquid 
poison. We have adverted to tlie stern and rigorous prohibitions of 
the general government, and the fidelity with which they are generally 
carried into effect; yet, in some way or other, wherever Americans Imve 
access, Indians have wliiskey. It is understood, that the laws of the 
stale governments and of tiio general government are not in concert upon 
this subject. Itis matter of undoubted fact, that in the states, the Indians 
find much less difliculty in procuring wliiskey, than in the territories; 
ami of course intoxication is far more xximmon. The duties of the 
stales imperiously call ujion them, to frame laws in unison with those of 
liie general government, and to unite with that, to prevent tliese unliappy 
liftings from exercising tlicir suicide propensities. 

It ha.slieen inferred, liecaiise liiey make it a point, nol to express a*- 
i9Bisliment, or ciiriosilv, in view of our improvements aijd arts, that they 
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have little curioeity; and iiecausc they scera to h(dd them in contempt' 
ud disdain, that they have nothing analogous to the cujndityj vanity, oi 
pride of the whites. They are, unquestionably, a very proud^;^c; and 
their pride induces them to affect indifference, and to hold tlihso tilings in 
apparent contempt, which tliey are conscious they can not obtain. As 
regards their vanity, wo have not often had the fortune to contemplate a 
young squaw at her toilette. But from the studied arrangement of her 
calico jacket, from the glaring circles of Vermillion on her round face, 
from the artificial manner, in which her hair is clubbed, and from the 
time, which she occupies in completing tlieso arrangements, wc infer, 
that dross and personal ornament occupy the same portion of licr thoughts 
that they do of the fasliionablc woman of civilized society. A young 
Indian warrior, is notoriously tlie most tliorough going beau in tlic 
world. Broadway and Bond street, furnish no subjects, that will spend 
as much time, or endure as much crimping and confinement, to appear in 
full dress. Wo think, that we have observed such a diaracter, constantly 
employed with his paints and liis pocket glass for three full hours, laying 
on his paints, and arranging his tresses, and contemplating with visible 
satisfaction, from time to time, the progress of his attractions. The chiefs 
and warriors in full dress have one, two or three clasps of silver about 
their arms, generally jewels in their cars, and often in their nose; and 
nothing is more common, than to see a tliin, circular piece of silver, of 
the size of a dollar, hanging from their nose, a little below tlioir upper 
lip. This ornament, so horribly inconvenient, seems to be one of dio 
highest Indian taste. Painted porcupine quills arc twirled in Uicir hair. 
Tails of animals hang from Uio hair behind; or from llie point, where 
tliey were originally appended to the animal. A necklace of boars’ or ali- 
gator’s teeth, or claws of the bald eagle, or common red beads, or wanting 
these, a kind of rosary of red hawtlioms, hangs about tlic nock. From 
the knees to the feet the legs arc ornamented with great numbers of little 
perforated cylindrical pieces of silver or brass, that tinkle, as the person 
walks. If to all this, ho add an American hat, and a soldier’s coat of 
blue, faced with red, over the customary calico siiirt, he steps firmly on 
the ground, to give to his tinklers a simultaneous noise, and apparently 
considers bis person with as much complacency, as the human bosom 
can be supposed to feel. This is a very curtailed view of an Indian 
beau, and faithful, as far os it goes, to the description of almost every 
young Indian at a great public dance. 

So many fiiitliful prints have recently been presented to the public of 
tlie Indian figure and custunic, that most of tliusc, who have not seen the 
living subject, have definite views of it The males for (he most pari 
wear Icggins, sitting closely from the loins to the ancles gcncralljf^jif 
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smoke-tanned dear skin, sometimes of blue cloth. Those, who inhabit 
bejond, the range of the bnifalo, wear a blanket, thrown loo^ly over flie 
shoulders> and those, who live in the region of the buffido, wear a dressed 
skin of that ftnimal, Their moccasins are ornamented with extreme care, 
with diflerent colored porcupine quills, arranged in linos and compart¬ 
ments. But in the sultry montlis, tliey are often seen with no other 
dress, than a piece of blue cloth, in the language of the country, ‘ stroud- 
ing,’ passed between the tliighs, and brought round the loins. In regions 
contiguous to the whiles, they have generally a calico shirt of die finest 
colors; and they are particularly attached to a long calico dress, resem¬ 
bling a morning gown. 

The women have a calico jacket, leggins, not much unlike those of 
the men, and wherever they can afiford it, a blue broadcloth petticoat. 
We do not remember to have seen Indians either male or female, affect 
any other colors, than red or blue. Tlie thick, heavy, black tresses of 
hair are parted on die forehead, and skewered with a quill or thorn in a 
large club behind. 

Tliiiy have various dances, to whicli diey are extravagantly attached; 
5tnd which often have, as did die dances of the old time, a religious 
charactei. The aged council chiefs drum, and tiie young warriors dance 
with great vehemence, beating the ground with their feet. They pursue 
the business with a vigor, which causes the perspiration to pour from 
their bodies. They have die war, die council, the feast, and the dog 
dance; and tunes corresponding to the different objects. The tunes are 
very monotonous, ruiming through only three or four notes, and con¬ 
stantly recurring to die same strain. In most of the tribes, the women 
take no part in the song or dance.—Among some of the tribes, we 
havolioard the women chime in on the last note. 

Incredible stories are related of die powers of their jugglers and moun¬ 
tebanks. Many of their alleged feats never took place, except in the 
imaginations of the ignorant people, who related them. But they pave 
undoubtedly, a rigidity of muscle, a callousness of nerve, and a contempt 
of pain and wounds, that enable them to achieve swallowing fire, putting 
knives and swords down their throats, and such like exploits with great 
"access. To create admiration is of course a passion with them; and 
diis desire incites them to thought and study, in order to learn the mystic 
art of legerdemain, in which diey certainly attain no inconsiderable pro¬ 
ficiency. Their medicine men arc a kind of jugglers; and diere is mudt 
ceremony and affectation of mystery, in the preparing and,admuiistering 
their medicines. The most amusing part of this business is, tliat the 
scaramouch who has gone through all the ceremonies, and prepared the 
’medicine, gcncmlly takes it liimself. We have little faith in tlicir 
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boasted acquaintance with remedies, from their own vegetable kiiigduui. 
We have remarked, tliat wlten tliey were near our settlement, Ureir 
sick are in the habit of applying to our physicians. . 

The Indian head is such, as we would suppose the crani^Ogists wbuhl 
select, as finely moulded for intelligence. In this resjroct.he would 
probably place them, as a race, beside the homo sapaiem Enropcems. 
We have seen them in every position, to try native acuteness. We have 
taught their young. We consider them naturally a shrewd, intelligent 
people, with heads capable of the highest mental develoiMjment in every 
department of thought, in ns great a degree, as our own race. They 
have, probably, as much curiosity, but a more stern jierseverancc in tlic 
eflmrt to suppress it. The first time that they witness a steam boat, tlicy 
never suppress the outward expression of llieir admiration, and their em¬ 
phatic ‘ugh!' 

Languages. It can not be expected, that we should dismiss this 
article, wliich with every effort to curtail it, has grown up under our hands, 
without remarking uppn their languages. In all their dialects we sus¬ 
pect, that, like the Chinese, their words were originally but of one syllabic. 
—Every word, then, of more than one syllable, has been formed in tin: 
progress of advancing ideas among tliem, by a corresponding com 
bination of ideas. Having few abstractions among their ideas, and 
knowing and caring little about our complex combinations of thought, 
conversable wholly with tangible and visible matters, tltcir expressions 
are paintings of sensible ideas witli the coloring matter of woids. When¬ 
ever we undertake to convey to tliem a connected chain of abstract ideas, 
they turn to us fora while with a complacent inclination of tlie head, and 
apply their hand to their ear, with the sign, so readily understood by all 
Indians to imply, tliat they are doaf. Their manner of numbering, evi¬ 
dences the extreme simplicity of tlicir language. We liavc requested 
of all the tribes, with which we have been conversant, tlieir terms of 
numbering, as far as an hundred. In some the terms are simple as far as 
ten. In others six is five-one, seven five-two, and so on. Beyond ten 
they generally count by reduplication of the ten. This they jierform by 
a mechanical arithmetic, intricate to explain, but readily apprehended by 
the eye. Some of tlie tribes are said to be perplexed in their attemptsdo. 
number beyond an hundred. When tlie question turned upon any point, 
that involved great numbers, we have generally heard them avail them¬ 
selves of an English word, the first, we believe, and the most universally 
understood by savages—heap ! We have read, that in some of tlieir lan¬ 
guages, tiiere are subtleties of structure, and nice shades of divisions of 
time, in the tenses of tlieir verbs, tliat transcend even the famed exact¬ 
ness and finish of the Greek. Tlierc is something inexplicable, it must lie 
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atltnita^d, ill the combinatiuns and nrlificia) structure of tlio language of 
■ people of such extreme simplicity of thought. 

Wc profissj to know little of the origin of these languages. We suspect, 
that a life might be spent in studying them in the closet to very little pur¬ 
pose. The savages vary their meaning by the accent and intonation, which 
they give their words, still more than the French. We fear, that a ]»inted 
page of Indian words, most carefully and accurately noted by tlio marks of 
accent and sound in our dictionaries, could hardly be read by an unpractised 
■American so as to be intelligible to the Indian, whose language they 
-purjiort to be. We suppose the Muskogee and Cherokee to be the 
patriarchel dialects of the south; the Chippoway and Dacota, of tho 
Indkms of the lakes and the upper Mississippi; and tlie Osage and 
Pawnee, of the Savages of Missouri, Arkansas and Red river. Wc should 
not forget, lliat tliey have a language of signs,—the Latin, or common 
langimgr, by wliich all the ti'ilies converse with cacli other. It is a trite 
maxim, that necessity is the mother of invention; and it is inconceivable, 

• except by those who have witnessed it, how copious and expressive a 
language tlw.-y have formed with signs. In Long’s first cxi>cdi(ion a full 
and accurate vocabulary of this language is given. 

Allcr all, tliat, which has struck us in contemplating the Indians witli 
I lie moat astonishment and admiration, is the invisible but universal 
energy of the operation and influence of an inexplicable law, which has, 
where it o]x;ratcs, a more certain and controlling jxiwer, than all tlw 
municipal and written laws of the whites united. There is despotic 
rule, wiihout any hereditary or elected chief. There are diiefs with 
great jiowcr, who cannot tell when, where, or how they became such. There 
is perfect unanimity in a question involving the existence of a tribe, 
whore every member belonged to tlie wild and fierce democracy of nature, 
and could dissent, without giving a reason. A case occurs, where it is 
prescribed by custom, that an individual should be punished with death. 
Escaixsd far from tho control of Iiis tribe, and as free as the winds,,tliis 
invisible tic is about him; and he returns, and surrenders himself to 
.justice. His accounts are nut settled, and he is in debt; ho requests 
delay, till he shall have accomplished his summer’s hunt. He finishes it, 
pvys bis debt, and dies with a constancy, wliich has always been, in all 
views of Indian character, the tlieme of admiration. 

A serious question occurs in conclu^on. What is the prospect of 
bringing to these rugged and comfortless beings, apparently the outcasts 
of nature and civilization, the moulding, tlie guidance and hopes of the 
Gospel?—The gloomy fact must be admitted, that but little has yet been, 
done. Pious and devoted Catholic missionaries have carried their lives 
ill their hands, have renounced all earthly hopes, and have lived and dic<I 
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nmong them, to carry them the gospel. The Protestants have not been 
behind them in these labors of love. But after the lapse of more than H"" 
century, scarcely an adult savage can be found, west of the Mississippi, 
who will pronounce Itimself a Cliristian. There are many, that have 
crosses suspended from their necks, which they show, as they do their 
medals. They seem to think, that the profession of Christianity gives 
them additional claims upon us. While we were writing, some Appala- 
chy Indians applied to the judge of the district, where we resided, for 
redress. They spoke of the alleged outrage in terras of indignant 
feeling. ‘iVbus sommes hajaitea,^ wo have been baptised, said they-j 
and appeared to feel, as if this gave the outrage a greater enormity. We 
are sure, that if any effort can have marks of moral heroism, and noble¬ 
ness of self-devotion beyond another, the self-devotion of missionaries 
among the savages is the noblest of all. Surely, if any men merit earnest 
wishes and prayers for their success, it must be tliose men, who have 
left the precincts of every thing, that is desirable in life, to go into these 
solitudes, and take in hand, those uniformed children of nature. 

There are some circumstances, which invest the present missionary 
efforts with stronger probabilities of success, than any, tliat have preceded 
them. The number of Indians, that are half breeds, or mixtures of tlio 
blood of the whites, is great, and continually increasing. These gener¬ 
ally espouse, cither from conviction, or from party feeling, tlio interest 
of civilization and Christianity. It is more universally, tlian it onco 
was, a conviction, tliat Christianity is tlie religion of social and civilized 
man. Instead of relying much on the hope of tlio conversion of adult 
hunting and warrior savages, tlie effort is cliiefly directed towards the 
young. Schools, the loom, the anvil, the plough, are sent to tliem. 
Amidst the comfort, stability and plenty of cultivation, tliey arc to bo 
imbued with a taste for our institutions, arts, industry and religion, at 
the same time.—Every benevolent man will wish these efforts of benevo¬ 
lence all possible success. 

MomiHENTS. The tumuli, or mounds of the western country, are 
first seen on the southern shores of lake Erie. We trace them through 
the western parts of New York. We find them increasing in numbers 
and size in the state of Ohio. They are seen thence, with more or less 
frequency, over all the valley; and from Humboldt we learn, that mounds 
of a similar character abound in Mexico. If so much had not been 
already written ujxm tlic subject, we should hold it idle to detain the 
reader a moment, in useless dissertation upon the question, by whom 
these mounds were formed, and for what purjioses? As every opinion 
on the point must rest entirely upon conjecture, without tlie slightest 
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KtUonal element, on wliich to found it, we ehall discover at once, tiiat 
'■ Bucli dissertations could throw no certain light on the subject Wliether 
the mass of them was constructed for fortifications, observatories, tem¬ 
pi®, or tombs, it is liopeless to enquire. That some of them served for 
. the last -purpose, we have tho conclusive evidence, that they abound in 
human bones. It has been often asserted, that some of the mounds are 
full of bones, that are perforated, as though tlte living subjects were slain 
in battle; and that the skeletons arc heaped together in promiscuous 
• confusion, as if buried after a conflict, without order or arrangement. 
^Tho tones, which wc have seen, were such, and so arranged, as might to 
expected in tho common process of solemn and deliberate inhumation- 
The mounds show no more art, though infinitely more labor, titan might 
be expected from tlio present Indians. They arc mere erections of earth, 
exliibiting no other trace of skill, than tliat most of them are of regular 
forms, contained under circular or right lin®. Iron tools were not used 
in the formation of them. Stone makes no part of them. Yet many of 
■ tlic squares and parallelograms make a muck more conspicuous figure, 
after the lapse of unknown ages, than tlio defences of earth, thrown up 
on the Atlantic shore, during tte revolutionary war. 

Some of them arc said to bo found on hills. Wo have seen none such. 
They are generally on fertile wooded bottom.s, plains, or the richer allu¬ 
vial prairies, where wild fruits, game and fish are abundant and at hand. 
Tho most dense ancient population existed precisely in the places where 
the most crowded future population will exist in the generations to come 
The appearance of a scries of mounds generally indicates tho contiguity 
of rich and level lands, easy communications, fish, game, and the most 
favorable adjacent positions. The only circumstance, which strongly 
discredits their having boon formed by the progenitors of the present 
Indians, is tho inunonsity of the size of some of them, beyond what 
could be expectal from tlio sparse population and the indolence of tho 
present race. We know of no monuments, which tliey now raisip for 
tlicir dead, that might not to the work of a few people in a few days. 
Wc have seen mounds, which would require the labor of a thousand of 
llic men employed on our canals, with all their mechanical aids, and the 
improved implements of their labor for months. Wc have, more than 
once, h®itated in view of one of tliese prodigious mounds, whctlier it 
were not really a natural hill. But thfcy arc uniformly so placed, in 
reference to the adjoining country, and tlicir conformation is so unique 
and similar, that no eye hesitates long in referring tlieni to the class of 
artificial erections. The largest, tlial has been discovered in the Oliiq 
valley, .as far as we know, is in tlie bottom of Grave creek, near its 
entrance into the Ohio, and fourteen miles below VVheeliiig. It is between 
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thiity aad forty rods in drcumferonco at its base, witli a proportionate 
dkmetor. It is seventy feet in perpendicular height; and has a table' 
area cun its summit, which is sixty feet in diameter, in the centre of udiicli 
is a great and regular ccmcavity. A single white oak rises from this 
concavity, like a flag statT. 

The most numerous group of mounds, that we have semi, is* near 
Cahokia, in the American bottom. There arc said to be two hundred 
in all. The largest is on the banks of Caliokia creek. Its fonn is that 
of a parallelogram. Its circumference is commonly given at eight 
hundred yards, and its height at ninety feet. There is a terrace on tlie 
south side of it. The monk.s of La Trappe had a monastery adjoining 
it, and their garden was on the terrace. They cultivated the mound. 
The earth could not have furnished them a place, more in keeping with 
their profession and avowed objects. In the midst of the American 
bottom, perhaps the most fertile spot on the globe, exerting its exhaust- 
less fertility only in the production of dense forest, or a useless luxuriance 
of weeds and flowers, all in view of tlieir dwelling is a solitary prairie, 
A few dreaming men, vowed to pcipctual siloncr?, npjiarontly l)olonging 
more to another world, than this, seat tliemselves on one of these lonely 
and inexjdicable monuments of generations, tlial arc now no more, in 
the midst of gigantic weeds, gaudy flowers, and rank grass.—No noise 
disturbs them, by day or night, but the chirping oV the grasshopper, or 
the cry of wolves, or the hooting of owls. 

There are very interesting mounds near St. Louis, a little north of the 
town. Some of them have the aspect of cnonnoiis stacks. I'hat one 
of them, called the ‘falling garden,' is generally pointed out, as a great, 
curiosity.—One of tliese mounds, and it was a very striking one, was 
levelled in the centre of Chillicotho. In digging it down, it. is said, 
there were removed cart loads of human hones. The town of Circleville, 
in Ohio, is principally laid out within the limits of a couple of contigu¬ 
ous mounds; the one circular, the other square. The town has its name 
from its position, chiefly in fee circular mound. In this, and in many 
other mounds, the singular circumstance is said to exist, and by people, 
wtio live near tliem, and ought to know that, of which they aflirm, that 
the earth, of which they are composed, is entirely distinct from lliat -in 
the vicinity. It is of no avail to enquire, why fee builders should have 
encountered the immense toil, fo bring these hills of earth from another 
place? 

Our country has been described abroad, as sterile of moral interest. 
We have, it is said, no monuments, no ruins, none of fee colossal remains 
of temples, and baronial castles, and monkish towers; nothing to connect 
the imagination and the heart with the past; none of the dim rccollcc- 
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lions of tunes gone by, to associate the past witli tlie future. We hare 
not travelled in other lands. But in passing over our vest prairies, in 
viewing our noble and ancient forests, planted by nature, and nurtiared 
only by ages; when we have seen the sun rising over a boundless plsin, 
where the blue of the heavens in all directions touched, and mingled 
with the verdure of the flowers; when our thoughts have traversed riesie 
of a thousand leagues in length; when we have seen the ascending steam 
boat breasting the surge, and gleaming through the verdure of the trees} 
when we have imagined the happy multitudes, that from these diores 
will contemplate this scenery in days to come; we have thought, that 
our great country might at least compare with any other, in the beauty of 
its natural scenery. When, on an uninhabited prairie, we have fallen at 
nightfall niion a group of these mounds, and have thought of the masses 
of human bones, that moulder beneatb; when the heart and the imsgin* 
ation evoke the busy raultiliidos, that here ‘strutted through life’s poor 
play,’ and ask the phantoms who and what they were, and why they have 
loft no memorials, but these mounds; wo have found ample scope ibr 
reflections and associations of the )iast with the future. Wo should not 
highly estimate the mind, or the heart of the man, who could behold these 
tombs of flic prairies without deep thought. 

These regions Isjar ample testimonials of another sort, of a wwld 
gone by. Beside the human skeletons, found in the nitre caves, and at 
the Maramoc, of which we shall have oc.casion to speak in another place, 
tiictc arc found at the licks, and, as habitancy and cultivation bring ua 
more acquainted with what is concealed beneath the soil, over all tho 
valley, masses of bones of animals of enormous size, to which the nanw 
of inammotli and mcgnloiiyx have been given. A ship’s cargo could 
easily be furnished.—The bones of animals of different classes, forms 
and sizes, from any that arc now known to exist, and different, too, from 
the mammoth, are discovered in tlie same places with these huge remains. 
While wo arc writing, they are exliibiling at New Orleans the boofi} of 
an animal, to which the mammotli itself must have been a pigmy, found 
near Plaqucmino, on the Mississippi, below tliat city.—^Thoy have been 
asserted, and denied to be the bones of a whale. A diligent and unwea¬ 
ried antiquarian, in the state of Ohio, affirms, that he has discovered, in 
laying open the earth in his geological examinations, the wood and the 
leaves of the bread-fruit tree, and other vegetable tropical remains. 
Whatever credit this opinion may receive, all admit, that every part of 
the Mississippi valley is marked with monuments of immense and inex¬ 
plicable changes in tlic natural world, and of races of animals and mm, 
that arc now no more. 
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Present Population. The progress of the population of this coun- 
as every one knows, is without any example or parallel in the records 
of oOieT colonies, in ancient or modern times; not excepting ev^n tlie 
aanals of the advancement of the Atlantic country. We can remember, 
wl»n all this country, except the ancient French colonies in it, was an 
unknown and unpeopled wilderness. The first settlers encountered 
incredible hardships and dangers, lint only open before Americans a 
fertile soil and a mild climate, and their native enterprise, fostered by 
the stimulant effect of freedom and mild laws, will overcome every im¬ 
pediment. Sickness, solitude, mountains, the war hoop, the merciless 
tomahawk, wolves, panthers, and bears, dear and distant homes, forsaken 
forever, will come over their waking thoughts, and revisit their dreams 
in vain, to prevent the young, florid and unportioned pair from scaling 
remote mountains, descending long rivers, and finally selecting their 
spot in the forests, consecrating their solitary cabin with the dear and 
sacred name of home. 

The following synoptical view will show, in a few words, the astonisli- 
ing advance of this population. In 1790, the population of this valley, 
exclusive of the country west of the Mississippi, and of Florida, which 
w«* not then within our territorial limits, was estimated by enumeration, 
at little mtae than 100,000. In 1800, it was somethin g short of 380,000. 
In 1810, it was short of a million. In 1820, including the population 
west of the Mississippi, rating the population of Florida at 20,000, and 
that of the parts of Pennsylvania and Virginia included in this valley at 
300,000, and it will give the population of 1820 at 2,.500,000. Tlic 
present pt^mlation may be rated at 4,000,000. It will Ite perceived that 
this is an increase, in more than a duplicate ratio in ten years. 

Some considerable allowance must be made, of course, for the flood 
of immigration, which can not reasonably be expected to set this way, 
fra the future as strongly as it has for the past. Ohio, with the largest 
and^most dense population of any of the western states, has nearly double 
the number of inhabitants, by Uic census of 1830, which she had by that 
of 1820.—During that interval, her gain by immigration has scarcely 
equalled her loss by emigration; and, of course, is simply that of natural 
increase. In tlje rapidity of this increase, we believe, this state not only 
exceeds any other in the west, but in the world. It is the good natured 
jestof all, who travel through the western states, tliat however productive 
in other harvests, they are still more so in an unequalled crop of flaxen 
headed children; and that ‘this is the noble growth our realms supply.’ 
We have a million more inhabitants, tlian the tliirteen good old United 
States, when at the commencement of the revolutionary war, they threw 
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Oown tlie gaimtlot in the face of the parent country, thwi tlie roost 
powerful empire on the globe. 

Notwithstanding the impression, so generally entertained in the Atlan¬ 
tic country; tliat this valley is universally unhealthy, and notwithstanding 
■tlic necessary admission, that fever and ague is prevalent to a great and 
an' annoying degree, the stubhorn facts, above stated, demonstrate, 
beyond all possibility of denial, that no country is more propitious to 
increase by natural population. Wherever llie means of easy, free and 
•ample subsistence arc provided, it is in the nature and order of human 
things, that iKtpuktion should increase rapidly. In such a country, 
tliough some parts of it should prove sickly, perseverance will ultimately 
triumph over even this impediment, the most formidable of all. In that 
ferlilc region, for the insalubrious districts arc almost invariably those of 
the highest fertility, immigrants will arrive, become sickly, and discour¬ 
aged ; and, i)crhaps, return willi an evil report of the country. In tlie 
productive imd sickly sections of the south, allured by its rich products, 
• and its exemption from winter, adventurers will successively arrive, fix 
tin 'Dsolvos, hccomo sickly, and it may be, die. Others, lusting for 
^iiin, and witli that recklessness to the future, for wise ends awarded us 
by I’foviJciice, and imdismaycd by the fate of those, wlioliavo preceded 
them, will replace them. By culture, draining, the feeding of cattle, and 
the oi)cning the country to the fevcr-banisliing breeze. Die atmosidiere is 
found gradually to meliorate. Tlie inhabitants, taught by esperienco and 
snlTcring, come by degrees to learn the climate, the diseases, and preven¬ 
tives; and a race will finally stand, wliicli will posso.ss the adaptation to 
the country, which results from acclimation: and oven these sections arc 
found, ill time, to have a degree of natural increase of population with 
the rest. Such has proved to Ik: tlie steady advance of things in tlie 
sickliest jioints of the south. The rapidity of our increase in nnmbots 
multiplies tlie difficulties of subsistence, and stimulates and sharpens the 
swarming faculties and propensities in tlie parent hive, and will cause, 
tliat in duo lapse of time and progress of things, every fertile quarter 
section in this valley will sustain its family. 

Anotlier pleasant circumstance appended to this view is, that almost 
tlio entire population of tho valley are cultivators of the soil. The in- 
lial>i(nnts of crowded towns and villages, the numerous artizans. and 
laborers in manufactories, can neither be? as a mass, so honllliy, so virtu¬ 
ous, or happy, as free cultivators of tlio soil. Tho man, whose daily 
range of prosjioct is dusty streets, or smoky and dead brick walls, and 
whose views become limited by habit to the enclosure of these walls; 
who depends for his subsistence on the daily supplies of the market; and 
.whose motives to action arc elicited by constant and hourly struggle 
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and competition witiibisMlows; will have the advantage in some poinkr 
over the secluded tmant of a cabin, or a farm house. But still, taking 
every thing into the calculation, we would choose to be the owner of half 
a section of land, and daily contemplate nature, as we tilled tlm imil, 
aided in that primitive and noble employment by our own vigorous ch.i|r 
dren. The dweller in towns and villages may have more of the air and 
tone of society, and his daughters may keep nearer to the changes of 
the fiudiions. But we have little doubt, that, in striking the balance of 
enjoyment, 'the latter will be found to be the happier man, and more 
likriy to have a numerous and hcaltliy family. The people of the West, 
with very small deductions, are cultivators of tlie soil. All, tliat are 
neither idle, nor unable to labor, have a rural abundance of the articles 
trhiid) the soil can furnish, far beyond the needs of (he country; end it is 
<»e of our most inevalent complaints, that this abundance is far beyond 
the chances of profitable sale. 

CNiio, has, palpably, more of the northern propensity to form villages, 
and condense population, than any other of the western states. Of course, 
her people have a readier aptitude for an artiaan’s life, and a manufac¬ 
turer’s condition. We suppose, that at least half (be manufacturers 
of the West ii^bit the region, of whicli Pittsburgh and tlie state of Ohio 
ue the centic. llet sons, too, have the New England aspiration to be- 
emne scbolars, and professional men, and merchants and traders. Ken¬ 
tucky and Ohio send abroad their circulating phalanxes of this kind of 
foragers, to compete with the Yankees for the professions and trade of 
the more western states. In Ohio this class bears by far (lie greatest 
pre^rtion to the cultivators, of any port of the valley. Yet in Oliio, 
firom the returns of titc very accurate census of 1820 it apiicats, that 
out of a population of nearly 000,000, there were only 18,050 manu- 
facturen, and 1,459 merchants and traders. Thus it appears, that nearly 
twenty-nine <mt of thirty of this whole population were engaged in 
agriculture. 

It would require a s^rato and distinct article, if we were to trace the 
influence of slavery upon population and improvement. This discussion 
too, wmiid more properly fall under the head of an article, pesenting a 
contrasted view of the condition and progress of tlie slave liokling, 
comparing with the non-slave holding states. It is sufficient for our 
present purposes to remark, that with (he exception of some districts 
that ate particularly sickly, the blacks increase still more rapidly tlian 
ti» whites. 

From the general fertility of the soil, and tlie abundance with whicli it 
fields aU foe supplies of life; &om the compamtivc rareness and small 
#toporti<ai of sterile, mountainous and marshy lauds, that can not be easily 
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brouglit into cultivation; no tliinking mind can have failed to foieaee, 
that this country must and will ultimately sustain a groat and dense pop' 
ulation of farmers. Taking into view soil, climate, and the means of 
easy communication, the most material and natural elements upon which 
to .calculate, in regard to future increase of population, and no countiy 
cw' be found, which invites increase more strongly, than ours. In half 
a century, the settled parts of it will, probably, have become as healthy 
as any other country. In that lai)se of time, it can hardly be sanguine 
to calculate, that by improving the navigation of tlie existing rivers, by 
the numerous canals which will be made, in aid of what nature has 
already done, in a region where tixsro are no mountains, and few high 
hills, and no intermixture of refractory granite; wliere the rivers, which 
rise almost in tlio same level, interlock, and then wind away in opposite 
directions; where, from tliese circumstances, and the absence of granite 
hills, canals can be made with comparative ease; lliat the country will 
be permeated in every direction, cither by steam boats, or sea vessels 
towed by tliem, or by transport conducted by rail-road power. No coun¬ 
try, i> i.s generally supposed here, can bo found, wliich contains so great 
a proportion of cultivable and habitable land, compared with the whole 
extent of its surface.—Humboldt, so well qualified to judge by compari¬ 
son, has ptonoimced it the largest valley in the world. It has a less pro¬ 
portion of swamps, sterile plains, and uncultivable mountains, tlian any 
other region of the same extent.—When it shall have been inhabited as 
long as Massachusetts and Virginia, what limits can imagination assign 
to its population and improvement ? 

No one can fail to have foreseen, at this time of llie day, that the period 
is not far distant, when tlie greater mass of the population of our coun¬ 
try will be on this side the mountains. We would not desire, in antici¬ 
pation, to vex the question, where the centre of our national government 
will then bef We arc connected already with the Atlantic country by 
noble roads. We shall shortly lie connected with the Hudson, Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays, by navigable canals. A rail-road between Bolti- 
more and the Ohio is in ra{Hd progress, and thousands have travelled on 
the first completed section. Our diflerent physical conformation of 
country, and the moral circumstances of our condition, have assigned to 
us, as we tliink, agriculture, as our chief pursuit. Suppose manufitc- 
tures to flourisii among us to the utmost ‘extent, which our most honest 
end earnest patriots could desire, and we ebould still, as we think, find 
ourselves bound by tljc tics of a thousand wants, to tlie country nortli 
and east of tlie mountains. Tlie very difference of our physical and 
moral character contributes to form a chain of mutual wants, holding us 
to tliat region by tlie indissoluble tie of mutual interest. At presimi, 
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tliO passage of tlie mountains, formerly estimated I>y the Atlantic people 
Bomctliing like an India voyage, and not without its dangers, ns well as 
its difficulties, is no more, than a trip of pleasure of two or three days. 
We shall soon bo able to sail, at tlio writing desk, or asleep, from New 
Orleans, Fort Mandan, or Prairie du Chien, through the interior forests 
to tlie beautiful bay of New York. The time is not distant, when the 
travelled citizens of the other side the mountains will not be willing to 
admit, that he has not taken an autumnal or vernal trip of pleasure, or 
observation, from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. The landscaix! painter 
and the poet will come among us, to study and admire our forest, river 
and prairie scenery, and to imbibe now ideas, from contemplating the 
grandeur and the freshness of our nature. 

For us, as a people, we look over the mountains, ami connect out 
affections with the parent country beyond, by the strong ties of natal 
attachment; for there, to the pna.sing generation at least, wa.s the place 
of their birth. There still live our fathers and our brethren. There are 
the graves of our ancestors; and there arc all the doligbtfiil and never 
forgotten remembrances of our infancy and our boyhood. We have 
hitherto been connected to that country, by looking to it e.vclusivcly for 
fashions, models and literature. The connexion will remain, not as we 
hope, a slavish one; for duty, interest and self-respect imperiously call 
upon us to set up for ourselves, in tlicsc rc.sjiects, as fast as possible. 
But as younger members of the family, thrust into the woods, to give 
place to those, who had the rights of primogeniture, and obliged to find 
our subsistence by cutting down tlio trees, wo have as yet bad but little 
leisure to think of any thing, lieyond the calls of necessity, and the cal¬ 
culations of immediate interest and utility. As soon as wo have the 
leisure for higher purposes, we shall lie unworthy of our family alliance, 
if we do not immediately institute a friendly rivalry in these respects, 
whidi will be equally honorable and useful for each of the parties. Wc 
know our rights, and we are able to maintain them. It is only the little 
minded and puny, that allow themselves to indulge in a causeless and 
fretful jealousy. There must be a real, palpable and continued purpose 
to undervalue us, and curtail our rights, and arrest our advancement and 
prosperity, before we would allow ourselves to remember our great chain 
of mountains, and our world by itself. Our patriotism has been tsun- 
pered witli, more tlian once, fcven in our infancy. Wo came forth with 
honor from every trial. Every link of the golden, and, wc hope, perpet¬ 
ual chain of the union, will bo grasped as firmly by (lie citizens of the 
West, as of the Atlantic. We flatter ourselves, that wc have had un¬ 
common diancos to note the scale of tlie wcstcni thermometer, in this 
respect. We have every wlierc seen and felt a spirit, which has given u-s 
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«]« assurance of conviction, that tlie popularity of that demagogue would 
be blasted, and would wither forever, who should for a momeat manifest 
the upmotest incipient wish to touch the chain of this union with an un- 
hallowod hand. The interests and atfections of the western people liold 
to tliat, as strongly, and as proudly, to say no more, as those of the East- 
From time to time demagogues will spring up, and atrocious and unprin- 
cipalted editors will be found, to meditate any thing,—and to dare to 
inculcate, and write, and publisli what they meditate. But the strength 
. and virtue of the community will never bear them out. 

. WherovCT attempts may be made to disaffect, alienate and sever 
one section of this great union from the rest, may God avert the 
omen! that attempt will not commence with us. They may reproach 
us with being rough, untrained, and backwoods men. But as a people 
we are strong for the union, and the whole union. Every true son of 
the West will join in the holiest aspirations, ‘e«<o perpetua.’’ May it last 
as long as the sun and moon shall endure! 

Nattonat. Characteu op the Western People. We shall remark 
upon th.^ character of the French part of our population in describing 
1iOui.siana and Mi.ssouri, where the greater portion of that people is found. 
We .shall remark upon the distinctive character of Kentucky, in giving 
the geography of that state. We only wish to catch here, if possible, the 
slight, but perceptible peculiarities of national character which our pecu¬ 
liar circumstances and condition have imposed upon us. 

The people of this valley are as thorough a combination and mixture 
of the people of all nations, characters, languages, conditions and opin¬ 
ions, as can well be imagined. Scarcely a state in the Union, or a 
nation in Europe, but what has furnished us immigrants. Philosophers 
and noblemen have visited us from beyond tlie seas; some to study our 
natural history, or to contemplate a new people rising ihrm the freshness 
of nature, over tlie fertile ruins of a once submerged world; or deluded 
here by the pastoral dreams of Rousseau, or Chateaubriand; or, in tlie 
sample of the savages to study man in a state of nature. 

The much greater proportion of the immigrants from Europe are of 
the poorer classes, who come here from hunger, poverty, oppression, and 
the grinding vassalage of crowded and miserable tenants of an aristocratic 
race, bom to the inheritance of tlie soil,*and all the cximforts and hopes of 
present existence. They find themselves here witli the joy of shipwrecked 
mariners, cast on tho untenanted woods, and instantly become cheered 
witli the invigorating hope of lieing able to build up a family and a for¬ 
tune from new elements. ‘T/te north has given to us, and the south 
has not hept hack-' The puritan and tlie planter, the German and the 
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Irishman, (he Briton and tho Frcachinau each with their peculiar prejudi¬ 
ces and local attaclunenls, and the coniidicatcd and inwoven tissue of 
sentiments, foelings and thoughts, that country, and kindred, and home, 
indelibly combine with the web of our yoiitliful existence, have here set 
down beside each otlier. The merchant, mechanic and fanner, ^ch with 
their peculiar prejudices and jcalouses, have found themselves placed by 
necessity in the same society. Mr. Owen’s grand engine of circum¬ 
stances begins to play upon tlicm. Men must cleave to their kind, and 
must be dependent upon each other. Pride and jealousy must give way 
to the natural yearnings of the human heart for society. They begin to 
rub off mutual prejudices. One takes a step, and tlien the other. They 
meet half way, and embrace; and the society thus newly organized and 
constituted, is more liberal, enlarged, unprejudiced, and of course more 
aflectionutc and pleasant, tlian a society of people of unique birth and 
character, who bring all their early prejudices, as a common stock, to be 
transmitted as an inheritance in porj)ctuity. 

Tho rough, sturdy and simple habits of tlio backwoods men, living in 
that plenty, which depends oidy on God and nature, being the pre¬ 
ponderating cast of character in the western country, have laid tl»e 
stamina of independent thought and feeling deep in the breasts of this 
people. A man accustomed only to tho fa.sciuating, but hollow inter¬ 
course of the polished circles in the Atlantic cities, at first fools a painful 
revulsion, when mingled with tliis more .sinijilo race. But ho s(X)n be¬ 
comes accustomed to the new order of tilings; and if he have a heart 
to admire simplicity, truth and nature, begins to be pleased with it. lie 
respects a [leople, whore a jicor, but honest man enters tho most aris¬ 
tocratic mansion with a feeling of case and equality. 

It may readily be supposed, that among such an infinite variety of 
people, so recently tlirown together, and scureely yet amalgamated into one 
people, and in a country, where the institutions are almost as fre.sh and sim¬ 
ple as the log houses, any very distinctive national character could hardly 
yet 1x5 predicated of the inhabitants, tlvery attentive observer, however, 
discriminates the immigrants from the different nations, and even from 
the different stales of our own counlry. The people of Ohio and Indiana, 
for example, have a chameter somewhat distinct from that of the other 
western states. Tliat of the former, especially, is moulded, as a very 
fair sample of the Now England and Now Jersey patterns. In tire latter 
this character is blended, not merged with tlic manners, opinions and 
dialect of Kentucky. Illinois lliuugh a free state, has a clear preponde¬ 
rance of Kentucky nationality. Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, tire 
upper part of Alabama and Arkansas, Jiiive distinct manners in which 
the nationalif y of Kentucky is lire ground color. The country still more 
soutli, peopled with large planters of cotton and sugar caue, witlr mime- 
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vous gangs of slaves, have tlio peculiar maun) ;rs, that have naturally grown 
out of tlicir coiulilion. On these states tooi, espocmlly on Louisiana, we 
begin 10 discern the distinct impress and i nflucuce of French tempera- 
tnent and manners. Tliese shades of differe nco arc very distinctly visible 
to persons* who have been long and intimately acquainted with the pottle 
of the different regions, where tliey are mart'ccd. 

But young as the country is, variously’ constituted and combined, 
as are the elements of its population, thci e is already marked, and it is 
every year more fully developed, a distinctive character of the western 
people. A traveller from the Atlantic citioij, and used Mtly to their man¬ 
ners, descending from Pittsburgh, or Whecliwg, the Ohio and tire Misres- 
sippi in a steam boat of the larger class, will find on board, what may be 
considered fair samples, of all classtjs in our c ountry, except the fanners. 
To become conversant with the younger reprt sentatives of the'yeomanry, 
he must acquaint himself with the crews of the descending flat boats. 
Sufficiently copious specimens of the merchai its and traders, the, artisans 
the large planters, tlie speculators, and last, tliough not least, the ladies, 
will l<e seen on board the different steam boats descending to New 
Orleans, or on their return voyage. The mtmners, so ascertained, will 
strike such a traveller as we have suppos ed, with as much novelty, 
distinct ness, and we may add, if he be not Iv'igoted and fastidious, with as 
much pleasure, saving the language, as thorigh he had visited a country 
beyond the seas. The dialect is diflferont. Tlie enunciation is different. 
The peculiar and proverbial colloquy is different. The figures and illus¬ 
trations, used in common parlance, are stri kingly different. We regret, 
that fidelity to our picture, that frankness and truth compel us to admit, 
that lire frequency of profanity and strange curses is ordinarily an un¬ 
pleasant element in the conversation. The B|x>aking is more rapid. 
The manner has more apjrearanco of earnestness and abruptness. The 
common com{)arisons and analogies ore dnrwn from different views and 
relations of things. Of course he is every moment reminded, that he is 
a stranger among a people, whose modes of existence and ways of think¬ 
ing are of a widely different character from those, in the midst of which 
lie was reared. 

Although we Ivive so often been described to tliis traveller, by the 
repulsive terms 'backwoods men, gougers, ruflians, demi-savages, a 
strange mixture, in the slang phrase, ofitlie ‘horse and the alligator,’ 
we confidently ‘’nazard the opinion, that when a little accustomed to the 
manners of th<.! better class of people among us, lie will institute a Com¬ 
parison between our people and liis own, not unfavorable to us. !I%erc 
IS evidently more ease and frankness, more readiness to meet a wish 
to form an acquaintance, sufficient tact, when to advance, and how far, 
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and where to pause in tiii^effort; less holding back, less distrustrless 
feeling as if the address oft a stranger were an insult, or a degradation. 
There is inculcated and pratetiaed on board the steam boats a courtesy to 
ladies, which is delightful itil its proper extent; but which is here, some¬ 
times, apt to overstep thei modesty of nature, in the affectation, of a 
chivalrous deference, which would be considered misplaced, or ridiclilous 
on the Atlantic shores. A series of acquaintances are readily and natur, 
ally formed between fellow passengers, in their long descents to New 
Orleans, very unlike the cold, constrained, and almost repelling and 
hostile deportment of fellow passengers in the short stage and steam 
boat passages in the Atlantic country. They are very different from the 
intiinacies of fellow passengers in crossing the Atlantic, and infinitely 
more pleasant. Putting oiit of tlie question ennui, sea sickness, and the 
constant rolling of the vessel, circumstances so unpropitious to the culti¬ 
vation of pleasant intercourse, custom has prescribed a state and distance 
on sliipbuard, which cause, that cabin passengers often cross the ocean to¬ 
gether, without acquiring any thing more than a speaking intimacy at 
the end of the voyage. Not so on these passages, where the boat glides 
steadily and swiftly along the verge of llie fragrant willows. The green 
shores are always seen with the same cotip d’ ml, that takes in the magni¬ 
ficent and broad wave of the Mississippi. Refreshments come in from the 
shore. The passengers every day have their promenade. The claims of 
prescription on the score of wealth, family, office, and adventitious dis¬ 
tinctions of every sort, are in a measure laid aside, or pass for notliing. 
The estimation, the worth and interest of a person are naturally tried on 
his simple merits, his powers of conversation, his innate civility, liis cajia- 
cities to amuse, and his good feelings. 

The distinctive character of the western people may be traced in its 
minuter shades to a thousand causes, among which are not only Uieit new 
inodes of existence, the solitary lives which they, who are not inhabitants 
of towns, lead in remote and detached liabitations, the greater part of 
the time, and the readier aptitude and zest, which (hey will naturally have, 
when thus brought togetlier, as we have described above, to enjoy society; 
but it chiefly results from the unchangeable physical formation of the 
country. For instance, it has been remarked, that the inhabitants of tlie 
western country, when thrown upon the blue water, arc sailors almost at 
once. Their long inland water courses, at once the channels of convey¬ 
ance and commumcation, place them in primary nautical schools, train 
them to familiar acquaintance with all (he methods of managing and 
propelling water crafts, and naturally cmiduct their thoughts from their 
i^tterior forests, and their rural and secluded abodes, down to tlie ocean, 
s skill and facility, thus acquired, in being familiar with the move- 
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men45 of the canoe, tlie periogtie and skiff, almost from tlie days of infan- 
cy, give them the same dexterity and daring on the ocean, when ffiey are 
at lengtli wafted down to its tempestuous bosom, with those who were 
reared on tlie shores of that element. But an inhabitant of the Atlantic 
shore can have but a faint conception of the sublime emotions, with arfiich 
a young man reared in the silence and seclusion bf the western forests, 

■ first beholds the illimitable extent of the ‘ broad, ftit sea.’ Every intelli¬ 
gent and gifted son of the West will bo a poet for the first few iiours 
of his sailing on the ocean, if sea sickness do not banish the visitings 
of the muse. 

Their forests and prairies c.oncnr with their inclinations and abundant 
leisure, to give them the spirit-stirring and adventurous habits of the 
chase. Their early training to leave the endearments and the maternal 
nursing of home, for an absence of three or four months, on voyages of 
constant exposure, and often of a length of more than five hundred 
leagues, will naturally tend to create a character, widely unlike the 
more shrinking, stationary and regular habits of the people of the older 
^country. Multitudes, jxjrhaps the majority of those in the middle walks 
of life in the Atlantic country, seldom extend their travels beyond their 
inelroiKilis, or tlieir chief mart. Every part of tlie middle and northern 
states is tr . versed in all directions by fine roads, on which arecontinually 
passing great numbers of stage coaclies. Inthe Westfall tliisis very dif¬ 
ferent. Tlicrn are roads, indeed, some of which nature, and but a veiy 
few, art, lias rendered tolerably passable. But the jiassing on them, even 
in the most populous districts is limited. The passages are seldom more 
than from village to village, settlement to settlement, and for the most 
part subservient to arriving at the real roads, the great turnpikes of the 
West, her long rivers. 

These rivers, which bound or intersect every state in the West, are of 
a character entirely unlike most of tliose, which (low east of the moun¬ 
tains. Tlicy arc narrow, deep, and to a person used only to the rivers of 
the East, and judging them by comparison and by tlieir width, of an in¬ 
conceivable length of course. Their depth of water resulting from the 
narrowness of tlieir channels, and the level and alluvial country, through 
which for the most part they flow, render them almost universally suscep¬ 
tible of steam boat, or at least boat navigation. The instance of a young 
man of entorjiriae and standing, as a merchant, trader, planter, or even 
farmer, who has not made a t least one trip to New Orleans, is uncommon 
From tlie upper and even middle western states, before the invention of 
steam boats, it was a voyage of long duration, and we may add, of more 
peril, than a voyage across the Atlantic. These rivers arc still descended 
as before that invention, in boats of every description. In recently 
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making tlw descent from Pittsljuigb to Natchez, in an laicoramonly low 
stage of the waters, we noted between two and tliree hundred descending 
boats, of different desetiptions, and of tlie larger class. The grea^pr por¬ 
tion, however, .were flat and keel boats. Almost all the crews, that 
descend on these boats, return on steam boats. An asemding steam 
boat carries from one t<i three hundred passengers; and the average-trip 
from New Orleans to Louisville, or St. Louis, may be twelve days, 
and to eSnemoati thirteen. Every principal farmer, along the great 
water courses, builds rvflat boat and sends to New Orleans the produce of 
his farm in it. TiiuEi a great proportion oftlie males of tlio West, of a 
relative standing and situation in life to be most likely to impress their 
opinions and mannenl upon society, have made tliis passage to New Or¬ 
leans. They have passed through dilEiront states and regions, have been 
more or less conver,stint with men of different nations, languages and 
manners. Ihey have csporienced that expansion of mind, which can not 
fail to be produced by traversing long distances of country, and viewing 
different forms of nature and society. Each flat or keel boat, liial ha.s 
descended from Pittsburgh or the Missouri, to New Orleans, could pub¬ 
lish a journal of no inconsiderable interest. The descent, if in autumn, 
has probably occupied fifty day.s. Until the boatmen bad passed tlio 
mouth of the Ohio, they must have been in some sense amphibious ani¬ 
mals continually getting into the water, to work tlieir boat off slioals and 
sandbars. Tlie remainder of the descent was amidst all the dangers of 
sawyers, sandbars, snags, storms, [joinls of islands, wreck heaps, ditliciilty 
and danger of landing, and a great many anomalous trials and dangers. 
The whole voyage is n scene of anxiety, cxjiosure and labor. 

It follows, that tlio habits of the whole people of tho West must as 
necessarily receive a peculiar bent and impulse, as tliose of Marblehead, 
Cape Cod, and Nantucket, in Massachusetts, 'llio influence of those 
causes is already visibly impressed upon tho manners and thoughts of 
the people. They are the manners of people accustomed, on going on 
board a steam boat, to see it fitted up with a glaring of splendor and 
display, perhaps not always in the best taste, but peculiarly calculated to 
captivate and dazzle the youthful eye. They come to this crowded 
scene of gaiety and splendor, this little moving city, from the solitudes 
of forests and prairies, and remote dwellings. They find tliemselvcs 
amidst a mass of people, malp and female, dressed as much as their 
means wiE allow. There are cards, and wine, and novels, and young 
and gay peqile, and all conceivable artificial excitements, to stir up the 
youthful appetite for hilarity. When we consider what temptations tiicse 
long and nocessarily intimate associations present to minds, often not 
regulated by religious discipline, training or example, to undue 
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jjraiely, gallantry, intoxication and gambling, it is as snrprising, as it is 
Honorable to tlie character of the West, tlial Uieso voyages are generally 
terminated in so much quietness, morality and friendship. 

it is true, tire gay, the young, dashing and reckless spirite of the 
community are thus brought in contact, to act, and re-act uptm each 
other and society. But there are always some graver spirits on tte 
steam boats, whose presence inspires a certain degree of awe and re¬ 
straint .—A keen sense of the necessity of strong and unvarying regula¬ 
tions has created rigid rnles, at least upon the better of them, for regulating 
the temporary intercourse on board; and on the whole, there is an air of 
much more decorum and quietness, than could bo inferred from knowing 
the circumstances of these temporary associations. 

In tracing the result of these effects, we discover, that the idea of 
distance is very different in the head of a west country man from the same 
idea, as entertained by the inhabitant of Lancaster in Pennsylvania, or 
Worcester in Massachusetts. The conversation of the former indicates, 
tliat his train of tliinking is modelled by images drawn from great distances 
on long rivers, from extensive trqrs on steam boats, long absence from 
borne, and familiarity with exposure, and the habit of looking danger and 
denti. in the face. Were it not foreign to the objects of this article, a 
thousand amusing examples could be given. The vocabulary of figures 
driiwn from boats and steam boats, the phrases, metaphors, allusions, that 
grow out of tiio peculiar modes of life of tins people, are at once amusing, 
singular and copious. The stump speech of a western aspirant for the 
favors of the people has a very appropriate garnish from tliis vocabulary, 
and compared with tliat of an Atlantic demagogue, would finely illustrate 
I'is jxiculiar modes of thinking. 

The point most to our purpose in these remarks is, to enquire what 
influence tliis, and other great operating causes have upon the character, 
manners and morals of tlie people? It must bo admitted, that while 
these frequent trips up and down the river, and more than all to flew 
Orleans, give to the young people, and those who impart authority, 
impulse and tone to fashion and opinion, an air of society, ease and 
confidence; the young are apt at the same time to imbibe from the con¬ 
tagion of example, habits of extravagance, dissipation, and a rooted 
attachment to a wandering life. 

Reuoiovs Chakacteb of the Western Pbotle. An experiment 
is making in this vast country, which must ultimately contain so many 
millions of people, on the broadest scale on which it has ever lieen made, 
whether religion, as a national distinction of character, can be maintained 
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without any legislative aid, or even recognition by the government. If 
there be any reference to religion, in any of the constitutions and enact¬ 
ments, in the western country, beyond the simple, occasional grantirfg of 
a distinct incorporation, it manifests itself in a guarded jealousy of the 
interference of any religions feeling, or influence wife the tenor of 
legislation. In most of tlie constitutions, ministers of fee gospel are 
e.vpressly interdicted from any ofiice of profit or trust, in fee gift of 
the people. In none of the enactments are there any provisions for fee 
support of any form of worship wliatever. But if it be inferred from 
this, that religion occupies little Or no place in the thoughts of the people,' 
feat there are no forms of worship, and few ministers of tlie gospel, no 
inference can be wider from the fact. It is fee settled iwlitical maxim 
of the West, that religion is a concern entirely between fee conscience 
and God, and ought to be left solely to his guardianship and care. Tlie 
people are generally averse to binding themselves by any previous legal 
obligation to a pastor for services stipulated to lie performed. It is the 
general impression, feat he ought to derive his support from voluntary 
contributions, after services performed, and uninfluenced by any antece¬ 
dent contract or understanding. There are many towns and villages, 
where other modes prevail; but such is tlie general standing feeling of 
fee West. 

Hence, except among fee Catholics, there are very few settled pastors, 
in fee sense in which feat phrase is understood in New England and the 
Atlantic cities. Most of tlie ministers, that are in some sense perma¬ 
nent, discharge pastoral duties not only in their individual societies, but 
in a wide district about them. The range of duties, fee emolument, tlie 
estimation, and in fact fee whole condition of a western pastor, arc 
widely different from an Atlantic minister. In each case, there are 
peculiar immunities, pleasures and inconveniences, growing out of fee 
differences of condition. We do not undertake to balance the advanta¬ 
ges iij favor of either. It has been an hundred times represented, and 
in every form of intelligence, in fee eastern religious publications, that 
there were few preachers in fee country, and that whole wide districts 
had no religious instruction, or forms of worship whatever. We believe, 
from a survey, certainly very general, and we trust, faitiiful, that tliere 
are as many preachers, in proportion to fee people, as there are in fee 
Atlantic country. A circulating phalanx of Methodists, Baptists and 
Cumberland Presbyterians, of Atlantic missionaries, and of young cloves 
of fee Catholic theological seminaries, from fee redundant mass of 
unoccupied ministers, both in fee Protestant and Catholic countries, 
pervades this great valley with its numeroits detachments, from Pittsburgh, 
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the mountaifts, tlie lakes, and tlie Missouri, to the gulf of Mexico. They 
Wl pursue the interests of their several denominations in tlieir own way, 
and generally in profound peace. 

* It is true, a serious mind can not fail to observe with regret, the want 
of the permanent and regular moral influence of settled religious institu¬ 
tions. Tlie regular ‘church going bell,’ to our ear, such a delightful 
peal on the sabbath, is not often heard in tlie western villages with the 
recurrence of that day; and there is something of tranquil sobriety, of 
elevated and just notions of morals, tlie influence of wliich is so imme¬ 
diately perceived in a country, where regular worship prevails, that in the 
more unsettled districts of tliis country, is felt as a painful privation. But 
if wc except Arkansas and Louisiana, there is every where else an abund¬ 
ance of some kind of preaching. The village papers on all sides contain 
printed notices, and written ones ate affixed to the public places, notify¬ 
ing what are called ‘ meetings.’ A traveller in a clerical dress does not 
fail to be asked, at the public houses, where he stops, if he is a preacher, 
and if he wishes to notify a meeting. 

There are stationary preachers in the towns, particularly in Ohio. But 
in the rural congregations through the western country beyond Ohio, 

■ It is seldom that a minister is stationary for more than two montlis. A 
ministry of a year in one place may be considered beyond tlie common 
duration. Nine tenths of the religious instruction of the country is 
given by people, vpho itincraie, and who are, with very few exceptions, 
notwitlistanding all that has been said to the contrary, men of great zeal 
and sanctity. These earnest men, who have little to expect from pecu¬ 
niary support, and less from the prescribed reverence and influence, which 
can only appertain to a stated ministry, find, at once, that every thing 
depends upon die cultivation of popular talents. Zeal for the great cause, 
mixed, perhaps, imperceptibly, witli a spice of earthly ambition, and the 
latent emulation and pride of our natures, and otlier motives, which 
unconsciously influence, more or loss, die most sincere and die most 
disinterested, die desire of distinction among their cotemporarie# and 
their brethren, and a rcacliing struggle for the fascination of popularity, 
goad them on to study all the means and arts of winning die people. 
Travelling from mondi fo mondi dirough dark forests, with such ample 
time and range for deep diought, as diey amble slowly on horseback along 
their peregrinations, die men naturally|,ac.quiro a pensive and romantic 
turn of draught and expression, as we diiuk,favorable to eloquence. Hence 
the preacliing is of a higlily popular cast, and its first aim is to excite the 
feelings.—Hence, too, c.xcitementB, or in religious parlance ‘ awakenings,’ 
are common in all this region. Living remote, and consigned the greater 
part of the time, to (be musing loneliness of their condition in the square. 
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clearing of the forest, or the prairie; when they congregate on tiiese, 
exciting occasions, society itself is a novelty, and on excitement. 'iPlife 
people are naturally more sensitive and entimsiastic, titan in tha older 
countries. A man of rude, boisterous, but native eloquence, rises among 
these children of the forest and simple nature, with bis voice pitched 
upon the tones, and his utterance thrilling with that awful tlieme, to which 
each string of the human heart every where responds; and while the 
woods echo his vehement declamations, his audience is alternately dis¬ 
solved in tears, awed to profound feeling, or falling in spasms. This 
country opens a boundless theatre for strong, earnest and unlettered 
eloquence; and the preacher seldom has extensive influence, or usefulness 
who does not possess some touch of tliis power. 

These excitements have been prevalent, within the two or direo past 
years, in the middle western states; chiefly in Tennessee, and for the 
most part under the ministry of the Cumberland Presbyterians. Some¬ 
times it influences a settlement, or a town; and sometimes, as there, 
spreads over a state. The people assemble, as to an imposing spectacle, 
■niey pour from their woods, to hear the new preacher, whoso fame has 
travelled before him. The preaching has a scenic effect. It is a theme 
of earnest discussion, reviewing, comparison, and intense interest. 

None, but one who has seen, can imagine the interest, excited in a 
district of country, perhaps, fifty miles in extent, by the awaited approach 
of the time for a camp meeting; and none, but one who has seen, can 
imagine bow profoundly the preachers have understood what produces 
ofibet, and how well they have practised upon it. Suppose the scene to 
be, where the most extensive excitements and the most frequent camp 
meetings have been, during the two past years, in ono of the beautiful 
and fertile valleys among the mountains of Tennessee. The notice has 
been circulated two or three montlis. On the appointed day, coaclics, 
chaises, wagOns, carts, people on horseback, and multitudes travelling 
from a distance on foot, wagons with provisions, mattresses, tents, and 
arrangements for the stay of a week, are seen hurrying from every point 
towards the central spot. It is in tlie midst of a grove of those beautiful 
and lofty trees, natural to the vallies of Tennessee, in its deepest verdure, 
and beside a spring branch, for tlie requisite supply of water. 

The ambitious and wealthy are there, because in this region opinion 
is all-powerful; and they are there, either to extend their iitfluenoe, or 
that dieir absence may not be noted, to diminish it. Aspirants for office 
are there, to electioneer, and gain popularity. Vast numbers are there 
from simple curiosity, and merely to enjoy a spectacle. The young and 
tlie beautiful are there, with mixed motives, which it wiirc best not 
severely to scrutinize. Children are there, their young eyes glistening 
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,j|hfc file intense interest of eager curiosity. 1^16 middle ag^ father* 
ana mothers of families are there, with tlie sober views of people, whoso 
plans in life are fixed, and waiting calmly to hear. Men and women of 
hoary hairs are tliere, with such tlioughts, it may bo hoped, as their year* 
invite.—Such is the congregation consisting of thousands. 

A host of preachers of different denominations are there, some in the 
■ earnest vigor and aspiring desires of youth, waiting an opportunity tot 
display; others, who have proclaimed the gospel, as pilgrims of the cross, 
from the remotest north of our vast country to the shores of the Metciram 
gulf, and ready to utter the words, the feelings and the experience, which 
they have treasured up in a travelling ministry of fifty years, and whose 
accents, trembling with age, still more impressively tlian their words, an¬ 
nounce, that they will soon travel, and preach no more on the earth, are 
there. Such are the preachers. 

The line of tents is pitched; and the religious city grows up in a few 
hours under the trees, beside the stream. Lamps are hung in lines among 
the branches; and the effect of their glare upon the surrounding forest is, 
as of magic. The scenery of the most brilliant theatio in the world is a 
pajnting only for cliildren, compared with it. Meantime the multitudes, 
witli tire highest excitement of social feeling added to the general enthu¬ 
siasm of e.\ire<'tation, pass from tent to tent, and interchange apostolic 
greetings and embraces, and talk of the coming solemnities. Their 
coffee and tea are preirared, and their supper is finished. By this time 
the moon, for they take thought, to appoint the meeting at the proper 
time of the moon, begins to show its disk above the dark summits of the 
mountains; and a few stars are seen glimmering through the intervals of 
the branches. The whole constitutes a temple wortliy of the grandeur 
of God. An old man, in a dress of tlie quaintest simplicity, ascends 
a platform, wipes the dust from his spectacles, and in a voice of suppressed 
emotion, gives out tlie hymn, of which tlie whole assembled multitude 
can recite the words,—and an air, in which every voice can join. We 
^should deem poorly of the heart, that would not thrill, as the song is heard, 
like the ‘sound of many waters,’ echoing among the hills and mountains. 
Such are the scenes, the associations, and such the influence of external 
things upon a nature so ‘ fearfully and wonderfully’ constituted, as ours, 
that little effort is necessary on such a theme as religion, urged at such 
a place, under such circumstances, to fill the heart and the eyes. The 
hoary orator talks of God, of eternity, a judgment to come, and all that 
is impressive ^beyond. He speaks of his ‘ experiences,’ his toils and 
travels, his persecutions and welcomes, and how many he has seen in 
hope, in peace and triumph, gathered to their fatiiers; and when he speaks 
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the short space that remains to him, his only regret is, that he caii.no 
more proclaim, in tlic silence of dead), the mercies of his crucified 
Eedeemer. 

TTiere is no nOed of the studied trick of oratory, to produce in such 
a place the deepest movements of the heart. No wonder, as tire speaker 
pauses to dash the gathering moisture from his own eye, that his audi¬ 
ence we dissolved in tears, or uttering the exclamations of penitence. 
Nor is it cause for admiration, tlmt many, who poised themselves on an 
estimation of higher intellect, and a nobler insensibility, than the crowd; 
catch the infectious feeling, and become women and children in tlieir 
torn; and though they ‘came to mock, remain to pray.’ 

Notwithstanding all, tlrat has been said in derision of these spectacles, 
so common in this region, it can not be denied, that the influence on tlic 
whole, is salutary, and the general bearing upon the great interests of 
the community, good. It will bo long, before a regular ministry can be 
generally supported, if ever. In place of that, notliing tends so strongly 
to supply the want of the influence, resulting from tlie constant duties 
of a stated ministry, as the recurrence of these explosions of feeling, 
which shake the moral world, and purify its atmosphere, until the accu¬ 
mulating seeds of moral disease require a .similar lustration again. 

Whatever be the cause, the cflect is certain, that through the state of 
Tennessee, parts of Mississippi, Missouri, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana and 
Ulinois, these excitements have produced a palpable change in tiie habits 
and manners of the people. The gambling and drinking shops are 
deserted: and the people, that used to congregate there, now go to the 
religious meetings. The Methodists, too, have done great and incalcu¬ 
lable good. They are generally of a character, education and training, 
that prepare them for the elements, upon which they are destined to 
operate. They speak the dialect, understand the interests, and enter 
into the feelings of tlieir audience, 'fhey exert a prodigious and incal¬ 
culable beating upon the rough backwoods men; and do good, whero 
more polished, and trained ministers would preach without effect. No 
mind, but His, fur whom they labor, can know, how many profane they 
have reclaimed, drunkards they have reformed, and wanderers tliey have 
brought home to God. 

The Baptists, too, and the missionaries from the Atlantic country, 
seeing such a wide and open field before them, labor with great diligence 
and earnestness, operating generally upon another class of the commu¬ 
nity. The Catholics ate both numerous and zealous; and, perfectly 
united in spirit and interest, form a compact phalanx, and produce the 
tfiect of moral uniou. From their united exertions it iiappeus, that over 
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hU, tfiia country, among ull die occasions for public gatherings, wlikdi, 
(torn their rareness excite the greater interest, religious meetings ate by 
far the most numerous. 

That part of Pennsylvania and Virginia west of the mountains has a 
predominance of Presbyterians. The great state of Ohio is made up oP 
such mixed elements, that it would be difficult to say, which of all the sects 
prevails. As a general ciiaracteristic, the people are strongly mclined 
to attend on some kind of religious worship.—Presbyterians and Baptists 
.strive for the ascendency in Kentucky. Methodists and Cumberland 
Presbyterians are numerous. They, probably, have the ascendency in 
Tennessee, and they are making great efforts in Alabama and Mississippi. 
Metbodkts are the prevailing denomination in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Alabama. Catholics have an undisputed 
ascendency in Louisiana and Florida. They have many societies in 
Missouri and Illinois. They are prevalent in a portion of Kentucky, 
and have a respectable seminary at Bairdstown. Methodists, Presbyte¬ 
rians and Catholics are the prevailing denominations of the West.* 

Pursuits of the Pbopus. Manufacturers, &c. Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania is a manufacturing region, and along with Ohio, is the New England 
of the West. Tte {icople bring down tlie Alleghany, clear and fine pine 
plank; delivering them along the whole course of the OMo, and sending 
great quantities ever, to New Orleans. These pines, of which the houses in 
New Orleans are finished, waved over the streams of New Ymrk, and are 
despatched in rafts and fiat boats, after being sawed into plank, from 
Oleanne point. From the Monongahela is sent the rye whiskey, which 
is so famous in the lower country. On the Youghiogheny and Mononga- 
hela, at Coimelsville on tlie former, and Brownsville on the latter, are 
important manufactories, chiefly of iron. Pittsburgh has been called the 
Birmingham of America; tliough tliat honor, is keenly disputed by her 
rival Cincinnati. There are numerous manufacturing towns in CHii^, of 
which, after Cincinrmti, Zanesville and Steubenville are the chief. All 
this region, in numerous streams, calculated for water power, in a salu¬ 
brious climate, in abundance of pit coal, in its position, and the genius 
and liabits of its inhabitants, is naturally adapted to become a manufac¬ 
turing country. Materials for articles of prime necessity, as salt, iron 
and glass, exist in the most ample abundance. Pittsburgh, blackened 
with, the smoke of pit coal, and one quarter of Cincinnati, throwing up 
columns of smoke from the steam factories, may be considered as great 


* For table of religious seels, see Appendix, table No. VI. 
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taurafactnriDg establishments. If we except the cordage, bale Vop^ 
bagging, and other articles of hempen fabric, snanafactured in Kentucfa^, 
the chief part of the western manufactures originates in west Pennsyl- 
Tania and Ohio. There are some indications, that Indiana will po&ess 
a manufacturing spirit; and there are separate, incijnont establishments 
of this kind, more or less considerable, in every state, but Louisiana and 

These manufactures consist of a great variety of articles of prime 
Becei»ity, use and ornament. The principal are of iron, as castings of 
all sorts; and almost every article of ironmongery, that is manufactured 
in the world. This manufacture is carried on to an immense extent. 

Gloss is manufactured in various places, at present, it is supposed, 
nearly to an amount, to supply the country. Manufactures in woollen 
and cotton, in pottery, in laboratories, a.s white and rod lead, Prussian 
blue, and the colors generally, the acids and other chemical preparations, 
in steam power machinery, saddlery, wheel irons, wire drawing, buttons, 
knitting needles, silver plating, Morrocco leatlier, articles in brass and 
copper, hats, boots and shoes, browories, tin, and other metals, cabinet 
work; in diort, manufactures subservient to the arts, and to domestic 
subsistence, are carried on at various places in the western country with 
great spirit. Ohio has imbibed from her prototype, New England, manu¬ 
facturing propensities; and we have lieard it earnestly contested, that 
her capabilities for being a great manufacturing country, were even 
superior to those of New England. It iii affirmed, tliaf, taking the whole 
year into consideration, her climate is more favorable to health; and 
there can be no question, that in her abundance of fuel, pit coal, and iron 
and the greater profusion of the raw material of manufactures in general, 
she has greatly the advantage. 

to the state of Kentucky, hemp is raised to a considerable extent; and 
in its diSeient manufactures constitutes a material article in her exports. 
Salt is manufactured through all the western country in sufficient abun¬ 
dance for home consumption. Shoes, hats and clothing, to a considerable 
extent, are yet imported from abroad into some of the western states. 
But as we have remarked, the far greater part of the people are farmers. 
In west Pensylvania and Virginia, in Ohio and Kentucky, in Indiana, Illi¬ 
nois, Missouri, and a part of Tennessee, tlie same articles are grown, and 
sent abroad, to wit, flour, cont>and the small grains; pulse, potatoes, and 
the other vegetables; fruit, as apples, fresh and dried, dried peaches, and 
other preserved fruits; beef, pork, cheese, butter, poultry, venison bams, 
live cattle, hogs and horses. The greater part of the flour is sent from 
Ohio and Kentucky; though Indiana, Illinois and Missouri are following 
the example with great vigor. Wheat is grown with more ease in Illinois 
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and Misiouri than in the other states. Ohio has gone consideraU; into 
the culture of yellow tobacco.—Tobacco is one of the staples of Kentucky 
export. Cattle, bogs and horses are sent to New Orleans extensiwly 
liom Illinois and Missouri, as are, also, lead and peltries. In Aricansas, 
part of Tennessee, all Alabama and Mississippi, cotton is the chief «d>ject 
of cultivation. Grains, and other materials of nutriment, are only raised 
in subservience to this culture. Tlie cultivation of Louisiana, and a 
part of Florida, is divided between cotton and sugar. 

The cultivation in all the states, except Ohio, Indiana and Illinois is 
chiefly performed by slaves, of whose character, habits and condition wo 
have yet to treat. The farms in Ohio and Indiana are generally of 
moderate size, and the cultivators do not materially differ in their habits 
from tliose of the northern Atlantic states. In Kentucky, Illinois 
and Missouri, they are more addicted to what is called ‘cropping,’ 
that is, devoting the chief attention to the cultivation of one article. 
In all the states, save those, that cultivate cotton and sugar, they 
make, on an average, sixty bushels of maize to tlie acre: and the cultiva¬ 
tion consists in ploughing two or three times between the rows, during 
the growing of the crop. Prom eighty to an hundred bushels are not 
an uncommon crop, and manuring is scarcely yet thought of in cul¬ 
tivation. The good lands in Illinois and in Missouri yield from twenty 
five to thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. The cultivation is on prairie, 
or bottom land; and as the soil is friable, loose and perfectly free from 
stones, and on the prairies from every other obstruction, farming is not 
laborious and diflicult, as in hard rough, and rocky grounds. The ease 
and abundance, with which all the articles of the country are produced, is 
one of the chief objects of complaint. The necessary result is, that they 
are raised in such abundance, as to glut the market at New Orleans, and 
used often not to bring enough to pay the expenses of transportation. 
All lliis has been recently so changed by the effects of our canals, the 
rapid influx of immigration, and tlie levelling tendency of the incigpas- 
ed facilities of transport, that the price of western produce is fast approx¬ 
imating the Atlantic value. A natural result of this order of things will 
be, that the west will soon export four times its former amount of flour, 
and other produce. 

From the cheapness of com, and the abundance of ‘ mast,’ as it is 
called, in the woods, hogs, too, are easily multiplied, fir beyond the 
wants of tlie people. Pork is becoming one of the great staples of all 
the western states, except those, that grow cotton and sugar. Cincinnati 
is decidedly tlie largest pork market in the United States. Prodigious 
numbers of swine are slaughtered there, and the business of barrelling it, 
and epring baeon for exportation is one of the most important sources of 
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ifat trade. Cattle, and swine when carried to New Orleans command a 
feir price. Horses are on important and increasing article ef export. 
Orchards north of 36° prosper, perhaps, better than in any other country;, 
and apples and cider are already important articles of exportation, and 
will aoon be more so; for no where do apple trees grow with more ra¬ 
pidity and beauty, and sooner and more amply load themselves with fruiu 
Venison and deer skins, honey and beeswax are commonly received in 
the country stores, in pay for goods. From Missouri, peltries, furs and 
lead, fiicHn the lllineis mines, and from those in the Missouri mine region, 
are the chief articles of present export. The amount of export of tliese 
articles, together with the cotton and sugar of the southern country, and 
the prodigious quantities of wliiskey from all the western states will be 
seen by recurrence to the table of exports.* 

Modes of conveyance to market. Water carriage, &c. From the 
northern and eastern parts of tliis valley, no inconsiderable amount of the 
produce and articles of the West finds its way to the eastern country by 
the canals and on tiie lakes. Cleveland and Sandusky, on lake Erie, are 
deriving importance from being places of shipment from Ohio over the 
lakes. The northern garrisons are beginning to be supplied with {H'ovi- 
sions from Illinois and Missouri, by the way of Chicago and lake Michigan. 
Horses, cattle and swine to a large amount, are driven over the moun¬ 
tains from Ohio and Kentucky. So early as 1813-14, in one year, four 
thousand and filly five transport wagons were numbered from Philadel- 
fdiia to Pittsburgh. Many of tliem found a return load of articles of the 
West. Much of this transport, which has vastly increased since that 
time, now takes place on the great Pennsylvania canal, which wants the 
completion of an interval of no groat distance among tlie mountains, to 
be an entire water communication between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh^ 
and tlie longest continued canal ia the United States. The Ohio and 
Erie canal is nearly complete, and greatly adds to the facility of 
transport &om the west to the east. Kail roads will concur to the same 
result; and when tlie contemplated rail-roads and canals shall be in 
operation, the Western country will be placed more nearly on an equality 
with the sea-board, in regard to a market. 

At present, however, the grea ter part of the commercial intercourse of 
tlie country is yet with New Orleans, by the rivers and the Mississipyn, in 
boats. These ate so various in their kinds, and so carious in their con. 
stTUction,' that it would be difficult to reduce them to specific classes 
and divisioiu. No form of water craft so whimsical, no shape so out- 
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landisli, can well be imagined, but what, on descending from Pittsburgh 
t« New Orleans, it may some where be seen lying to the shore, or floating 
on the river. The New York canal is generating monstrous conceptions 
of this sort; and there will soon bo a rivalry between the East and the 
West, which can create the most ingenious floating river monsters of 
paiisago and transport. 

The barge is of the size of an Atlantic schooner, with a raised and out* 
landish looking deck. It had sails, masts and rigging not unlike a sea 
vesfisel, and carried from fifty to an hundred tons. It requited twenty-five 
rtr thirty hands to work it up stream. On the lower courses of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, when the wind did not serve, and the waters were hi|^ it was 
worked up stream by tlie operation, that is called ‘ warping,’’—a most 
laborious, slow and difficult mode of ascent, and in which six or eight 
miles a day was good progress. It consisted in having two yawls, the 
one in advance of the other, carrying out a warp of some hundred yards 
in lengtl), making it fast to a tree, and then drawing the barge up to that 
tree by tlie Warp. When that warp was coiled, the yawl in advance had 
another laid, and so on alternately. From ninety to an hundred days 
was a tolerable passage from New Orleans to Cincinnati. In this way 
the ii.tercourse between Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, Nashville, 
and St. Louis, for the more important purposes of commerce, was kept 
up with New Orleans One need only read the journal of a barge on 
such an ascent, to comprehend the full value of tlie invention of steam 
boats. They are now gone into disuse, and we do not remember to have 
seen a barge for some years, except on the wafers above the mouth of 
the Ohio. 

The keel boat is of a long, slender and elegant form, and generally 
carries from fifteen to thirty tons. Its advantage is in its small draft of 
water, and the lightness of its construction. It is still used on the Ohio 
and upper Mississippi in low stages of water, and on all the beatable 
streams where steam boats do not yet run. Its propelling power is by 
oars, sails, setting poles, the cordelle, and when the waters are high, and 
the boat runs on the margin of the bushes,' bush-whacking,’or pulling up 
by the bushes. Before the invention of steam boats, tliese boats were 
used ih the proportion of six to one at the present tune. 

The ferry flat is a scow-boat, and wten used as a boat of descent for 
families, has a roof, or covering. These ire sometimes, in tlie vernacu¬ 
lar phrase, called ‘ sleds.’ Tlie Alleghany or Mackinaw skiff, is a covered 
skiff, carrying from six to teutons; and is much used on the Alleghany, 
the Illinois, and the rivers of the upper Mississippi and Missouri. Periogues 
are sometimes hollowed from one very largo tree, or from the trutAs of two 
trees united, and^fitted with a plank rim. They carry from one to three 
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tons. There are comnKm skiffs, canoes and ‘ dug-outs,’ for the conve¬ 
nience of crossing the rivers; and a select company of a few travellers 
often descend in them to New Orleans. Hunters and Indians^ and 
sometimes passengers, make long journeys of ascent of the rivers in 
them. Besides these, there are anomalous water crafts, that can hardly 
be reduced to any class, used as boats of passage or descent. We have 
seen flat boats, worked by a wheel, which was driven by the cattle, that 
were conveying to the New Orleans market. There are horse boats of 
various constructions, used for the most part as ferry boats; but sometimes 
as boats of ascent. Two keel boats are connected by a platform. A 
pen holds the horses, which by circular movement propel wlieels. We 
saw United States’ troops ascending the Missouri by boats, propelled 
by tread wheels; and we have, more than once, seen a boat moved 
rapidly up stream by wlieels, after the steam boat construction, propelled 
by a man turning a crank. 

But the boats of passage and conveyance, tliat remain after the inven¬ 
tion of steam boats, and are still important to those objects, are keel 
boats and flats. The flat boats are called, in the vernacular phrase, 

‘ Kentucky flats,’ or ‘ broad horns.’ They are simply an oblong ark, 
with a roof slightly curved from the centre to shed rain. They are gen¬ 
erally about fifteen feet wide, and from fifty to eighty, and sometimes an 
hundred feet in length. The timbers of tlie bottom are massive beams; 
and they are intended to be of great strength; and to carry a burden of 
from two to four hundred barrels. Great numbers of cattle, hogs and 
horses are conveyed to market in them. We have seen family boats of 
tliis description, fitted up for the descent of families to the lower country, 
with a stove, comfortable apartments, beds, and arrangements for com¬ 
modious babitancy. Wc see in them ladies, servants, cattle, horses, 
sheep, dogs and poultry, all floating on the same bottom; and on the roof 
the looms, ploughs, spinning wheels and domestic implements of the 
family. 

Much of tlie produce of the upper country, even after the invention 
of steam boats, continues to descend to New Orleans in Kentucky flats 
They generally carry three hands; and perliaps a supernumerary fourth 
hand, a kind of supercargo. This boat, in the form of a parallelogram, 
lying flat and dead in the water, and with square timbers below its bottom 
planks, and carrying such a great weight, runs on a sandbar with a 
strong headway, and ploughs its timbers into the sand; and it is, of 
course, a work of extreme labor to get the boat afloat again. Its form 
and its weight render it difficult to give it a direction with any power of 
oars. Hence, in the shallow waters, it often gets aroimd. When it has 
at length cleared the shallow waters, and gained the heavy current of 
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tlie Mississippi, the landiiif? such an unwieldly water craft, in sud» a 
current, is a inatlci of no little dillicully and danger. 

All llie toil, and danger, add ex])osnre, and moving accidents of tliis 
long and perilous voyage, are hidden, however, from die inhabitants, who 
contemplate the boats floating by tlieir dwellings on beautiful spring 
mornings, when the verdant forest, the mild and delicious temperature 
of the air, the delightful azure of tlie sky of this country, the fine bottom 
on the one hand, and the romantic blutf on (he other, the broad and 
smooth stream rolling calmly down the forest, and floating the boat 
gently forward, present delightful images and associations to the be¬ 
holders. -At this time tiiere is no visible danger, or call for labor. Tlie 
boat lakes cure of itself; and little do the beholders imagine, how differ¬ 
ent a scone m:iy he presented in half an hour. Meantime one of the 
hands scrapes a violin, and the others dunce. Greetings, orrude defian- 
ce.s, or trials of wit, or jirolfers of love to the girls on tlie shore, or saucy 
nie.ssagos, are scattered hetween them and tlie spectators along the 
•hanks. I’he boat glides on, until it di.sappcars liehiiid the point of 
wood. At this moment, perhaps, tlie bugle, with which all the boats are 
provided, strikes up ius note in tlie distance over tlie water. These scenes, 
and inese notes, echoing from the bluffs of the beautiful Ohio, have a 
charm for the imagiuiition, which although Iicard a tliousand times re¬ 
peated, at all hours and in all positions, present the image of a tempting 
and clianning youthful existence, that naturally inspires a wish to be a 
boatman. 

No wonder, that to the young, who arc reared in these remote regions, 
with tJiat restless curiosity, which is fostered by solitude and silence, 
and who witness scenes like this so frr(|uotilly, the severe and unremit¬ 
ting labors of agriculture, performed directly in the view of such specta¬ 
cles, should become tasteless and irksome. No wonder, tliat the young, 
along the banks of the great streams, should detest the labors of the field, 
and embrace every opjiort unity, either openly, or, if minors, covertly to 
escape, and devote themselves to the pernicious employment of boating. 

\In this view wo may account for the detestation of tlie inhabitants, along 
these great streams, of steam boats, which are continually diminishing 
(he mimbcr of all other boats and boatmen, and which have already with¬ 
drawn, probably ten thousand from that employment. We have seen, 
what is the character of tliis employment, notwithstanding all its seduc¬ 
tions. In no employment do the hands so soon wear out. It is compar- 
tively but a few years, since these waters have been navigated in any way. 
Yet at every bend, and every high point of the rivers, where you go on 
shore for a moment, you may expect (o see the narrow mound, and the 
rude mouument, and the coarse meraorial carved on an adjoining tree by 
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brother boatmen, to mark the spot, where an exhausted boatman yielded 
his breath and was buried. 

The bayou at New Madrid has an e.xtensivo and fine eddy, into whicli 
boats float, almost without exertion, and land in a remarkably hno 
harbor. It may be fairly considered the central point, or the chief merid¬ 
ian of boats in the Mississippi valley. Tliis bayou generally brings up 
the descending and ascending boats; and this is an excellent jjoint of 
observation, from which to contemplate tlieir aspect, the character of boat¬ 
ing and tlie descriptions and the amount of produce from the upper 
country. You can here take an imaginary voyage to tlie falls of St. An¬ 
thony, or Missouri; to the lead mines ofRock river, or to Chichago of lake 
Michigan; toTippicanoe of tlie Wabash, Orloannepoint of the Allegha¬ 
ny, Brownsville of the Monongahela, the Saline of the Kenhawa, or the 
mountains, round whose ba.ses winds the Tennessee; or, if yon choose, 
you may take the cheap and rapid journey of thought along the courses of 
an hundred other rivers; and in the lapse of a few days’ residence in the 
spring, at this point, you may see boats, which have arrived here from all 
these imagined places. One hundred boats have landed hero in a day.— 
The boisterous gaiety of the hands, the congratulations of ac()uainlances, 
who have met here from immense distances, the moving picture of life oii 
board the boats, in the numerous animals, large and small, which they 
carry, their difterent ladings, tJie evidence of the increasing agriculture 
above, and, more than all, the immense distances, wnich they have already 
traversed, aflord a copious fund of meditation. In one place there are 
boats loaded with pine 2 >lank, from the pine forests of the soutliwcst of 
New York. In another quarter there are numerous boats with the ‘Yan¬ 
kee notions’ of Ohio. In anotlier quarter arc landed together tlie bor ts of 
‘ old Kentucky,’ with their whiskey, hemp, tobacco, bagging and bale 
rope; witli all the articles of the produce of their soil. From Tennes¬ 
see there are the same articles, togotlier with boats loaded with bales of 
cotton. From Illinois and Missouri, cattle, horses, and the general pro¬ 
duce of the western country, together with peltry and lead from Missouri. 
Some boats are loaded with com in bulk and in tlie ear. Others with barrels, ’ 
of apples and potatoes, and great quantities of dried apples and peaches. 
Others have loads of cider, that has been strengthened by boiling, or freez¬ 
ing. Other boats are loaded witli furniture, tools, domestic and agricultural 
implements; in short, the numerous products of tlie ingenuity, specula¬ 
tion, manufacture and agriculture of the whole upper country of the 
West. They have come from regions, thousands of miles apart. They 
have floated to a common point of union.—The surface of the boats 
cover some acres. Dunghill fowls are fluttering over the roofs, as invari- 
appendages. The piercing note of the chanticleer is heard.—The 
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cattle low. The horses trample, as in their stables. The swine utter the 
ctica of fighting witli each other. The tnrkeys gobble. The dogs of an 
hupdved regions become acquainted. The boatmen travel about from 
boat to boat, make inquiries and acquaintances, agree to ‘lash boats,’ as 
it is called, and form alliances to yield mutual assistance to each other on 
the way to New Orleans. After an hour or two passed in this way, they 
spring on shore, to ‘ raise the wind’ in the village. If they tarry all night, 
as is generally the case, it is well for the people of tlie town, if they 
do not become riotous in tlie course of tlie evening; in which case, 
strong measures are adopted, and tlie proceedings on both sides are 
summary and decisive. With the first dawn all is bustle and motion; 
and amidst shouts, and trampling of cattle, and barking of dogs, and 
crowing of the dunghill fowls, the fleet is in a half an hour all under way; 
and when the sun rises, nothing is seen, but the broad stream rolling on 
as liefore. Those boats unite once more at Natchez and New Orleans; 
and altlioiigh tliey live on the same river, it is improbable tliat they will 
•ever meet again on the earth. 

In passing below, we often see a number of boats lashed, and floating 
.toge'Ler. In travelling over the roofs of the floating town, you have a 
e'onsidei'.iblc walk. These associations have vaiious objects. Boats 
-so united, as is well known, float considerably faster. Perhaps the 
ohie-ct is to barter, and obtain .supplin.s. Perhaps it is to kill beef, or 
|>ork, for fresh provi.sioiis. Applc.s, cider, nuts, dried fruit, whiskey, 
cider, jicach brandy, and drains, are retailed; and the concern is for a 
while one of great merriment and good will. Unforeseen moral storms 
aiise; and the partnership, which began in a frolic, ends in a quarrel. 
The aggrieved discharge a few mutual volleys of the compliments, usu¬ 
ally interchanged on such occasions, uiilash, and each one manages his 
boat in his own way. 

The order of tilings in tlie western country naturally fosters a propensity 
for a floating life on the water. The inhabitants will ultimately become 
as famous, as tlie Chinese, for having their habitancy in boats. In time 
•.of high waters at Uie moutli of the Ohio, we were on board an immensely 
large flat boat, on which was ‘ kept a town,’ which had figured in tlpj 
papers, as a place, tliat bade fair to rival the ancient metropolis of the 
Delta and the Nile.—The tavern, the retail and dram shops, together 
with the inhabitants, and no small nbrnber of very merry customers, 
floated on the same bottom. We have seen a large tinner’s establishment 
floating down the Mississippi. It was a respectable manufactory; and 
the articles were sold wholesale and retail. There were three apart¬ 
ments, and a number of hands. When they had mended all the tin, and 
vended all, that they could sell in one place, they floated on to anotlier. 
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A piece goods store united with a bookstore is no uncommon establisJi- 
ment. We have heard of a large floating blacksmith’s establishment; 
and of anotlier, in which it was oonlemplated to work a trip haturrer. 
Besides the numerous poriogues, or singular looking Spanish and French 
trading retail boats, commonly called ‘ ciiickcn tliiovos,’ which scour the 
rivers within an hundred leagues of IVctv Orleans, there are on all the 
waters of the West retail trading boats. TJuiy are oflen fitted up with no 
inconsiderable ingeiiutfy and show. 7’lie goods are faneifully .aivanged 
on shelves. The delicate hands of llin vendor would boar a comparison 
with those of the spruce clerk behind our city counters. Every considera¬ 
ble landing jilace on Ibo waters of the Ohio ami the hlississippi has in the 
spring a number of stationary and inhabited boats, lying by at the .shores. 
They are toooflen dram shops, and resorts of all kinds of bad company. 
A severe inquiry ought to be insfituted at all these points, respncliiig the 
inmale.s and practices of these floating mansions of iniquily. 

There is no portion of the globe, where the itivenlion i-f .steam boats 
should be so highly appree.ialed, as in the valley of the Missis.^ippi. Thi.s 
invention deserves to be estimated (he most inemorahle era of the West; 
and the name of the inventor ought to be handed dowuiwiiii glory to the 
generations to come. No trimuph of art over the obstacles of nafurit has 
ever been so complete. But for (bis invention, this valh'y might have 
sustained a nation of fanners and planters; and the eouiforf.s, (hearts, 
refinements and intclligoneo of the day woiiid have made their way slowly 
from New Orleans to tbo lakes, the .sources of IhoJMi.ssissippi, and the 
Rocky mountains. Thousands of boatiuoii would have been slowly and 
laboriously warping,and rowing, and poling,.-.ml eoidelling iheir boats, in 
a three months trip up these mighty ami long streams, which are now 
ascended by steam boats in ten days. It may be safely asserted, that in 
many respects, the improvements of fifty years without steam boats, 
were brought to this country in five years after llieir invention. The dis¬ 
tant points of the Ohio and the Missi.ssippi used to be separated by 
distances and obstacles of transit more formidable, in the passing, than the 
Atlantic. These points arc now brought into juxlapo.sition. Distances 
on the rivers are not indeed annihilated; but they are diminished to 
about an eighth of their former extent; and their dilTiculties and d.ingers 
are reduced even more than that. All (lie advantages of long rivers, 
such as variety of soil, climate,'productions, remain divested of all the 
disadvantages of distance and difficully of ascent. The day that com¬ 
memorates this invention, should ho a holiday of interest, only second to 
that, which gave birth to the nation. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to have something of the exjierience, which 

i^have had, of the slowness, difficulty and danger of projielling boats 
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againBl the current of these long rivers, fully to estimate the advantages 
of'this invention .—Wo have ascended the Mississippi in this way for 
days in succession. We have had but too much of the same kind 
of experience on the other streams. We considered ten miles a day, as 
good progress. It is now refreshing, and it imparls a feeling of energy and 
power to the Iieholder, to see the large and beautiful steam boats scud- 
• ding up tJic eddies, as tJiough on the wing. When they have run out the 
eddy, and strike the current, it is a still more noble sjiectacle. The 
■ foam bursts in a sheet quite over the deck. Tht; boat quivers for a 
moment with the concussion; and then, as though she had collected 
energy, and vanquished her enemy, she resumes her stately march, and 
mounts against the current five or .six miles an liour. We have travelled 
ten days together between New Orleans and Louisville, more than an 
hundred miles in a day against the stream. The difficulty of ascending 
used to be the only one, that was dreaded in the anticipation of a voyage 
of tiiis kind. This difficulty has now disappeared, and the only one, 
that remains, is to furnish money for the trip. Even the cxi>ense, con¬ 
sidering the hi.xury of tlio fare, and accominod.ifion, is more moderate, 
than could !>c exix cled. A family in Pittsburgh wishes to make a social 
visit to a kindred family on lied river. The trip, as mailers now stand, 
is but two thousand miles. 8ervanl.s, btiggage, or ‘ ])lunder,’ as the plirase 
is, the family and the '’.unily dog, '-at and parrot,all go together. In twelve 
days they roach the f>oint proposed. Even the return is but a short 
voyage. Surely we must resist strong temptations, if we do not lx*come 
ti social people. You are invited to a breakfast at seventy miles distance. 
You go on board the passing steam boat, and arc transported, during the 
night, so as to go out in the morning, and reach your appointment. The 
day will probably come, wlien the inhabitants of the warm and sickly 
regions of the lower points of the Mississippi will take their periodical 
migrations to the north, with the geese and swans, and with them return 
to the soutli in tlie autumn. • 

We have compared the most beautiful steam boats of the Atlantic 
waters with those of the Mississippi; and we have seen none, which in 
splendor and striking effect upon tlie eye, and the luxury and comfort of 
accommodation, surpass the Washington, Philadelphia, Lady of the Lake, 
Florida, and some others, on flieso waters. Wc have been amused in 
observing an Atlantic stranger, who had hdard us described by the phrase 
‘backwoods men,’ taking his first survey of such a steam boat If there 
be any ground of complaint, it is, that so much gorgeousness offends 
good taste, and seems to be in opp<jsition to that social ease and comfort, 
which one would desire in such a place. Certainly, there can be no 
comparison between the comfort of the passage from Cincinnati to New 
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Orleans in sucli a steam boat, and a voyage at sea. The barren and 
boundless expanse of waters soon tires upon every eye, but a seamaifs. 
And then there are storms, and the necessity of fastening the tables„and 
of holding to something, to keep in bed. Tliere is the insupportable 
nausea of sea sickness, and there is danger. Here you aie always near 
the shore, always see the green earth; can always eat, write and study 
undisturbed. You can always obtain cream, fowls, vegetables, fruit, fresh 
meat, and wild game, in their season, from the shore. 

A stranger to this mode of travelling would find it diilicult to describe 
his impressions upon descending the Mississippi for the first time in one 
of these steam boats, which we have named. lie contemplates the pro¬ 
digious construction, witli its double tiers of cabins, and its separate 
establishment for the ladies, and its commodious arrangements for the 
deck passengers and tlic servants. Over head, about him, and below liim, 
all is life and movement. He contemplates the splendor of the cabin, its 
beautiful finishing of tlie richest woods, its rich carpeting, its mirrors and 
fine furniture, its sliding tables, its bar room, and all its arrangements for the 
accommodation of a hundred cabin passengers. The faro is sumptuous, 
and every thing in a style of splendor, order and quiet, far exceeding 
most city taverns. You read, conver.se, walk, or sleep, as you choo.se. 
You are not burdened by the restraint of uselesis ceremony. The varied 
and verdant scenery shifts about yon. The trees, the green island.'-;, the 
houses on Ure shore, every tiring has an appearance, as by enchantment, 
of moving past you. The river fowl, with dicir white and extended lines, 
are wheeling their flight above you. The sky is bright. The river is 
dotted with boats above, beside, and below you. You hear the echo 
of their bugle reverberating from tire woods. Behind the wtroded point 
you see the ascending column of smoko, rising over tiro trees, whicli 
cuanounces, that another steam boat is approaching you. The moving 
pageant glides through a narrow passage, between an island, thick set 
with young cotton woods, so even, so beautiful, and regular, tliat tliey 
seem to havo been planted for a pleasure ground, and tlie main shore. 
As you shoot out again into tlie broad stream, you come in view of a 
plantation, with all its busy and cheerful accomiraniments. At other 
times you are sweeping along for many leagues together, where either 
shore is a boundless and patldess wilderness. A contrast is thus strongly 
forced upon the mind, of the highest improvement and tlie latest pre-emi¬ 
nent invention of art with tlie most lonely aspect of a grand but desolate 
nature,—the most striking and complete assemblage of splendor and 
comfort, the cheerfulness of a floating hotel, wliicli carries, perhaps, 
hundreds of guests, with a wild and uninhabited forest, it may be an hun¬ 
dred miles in width, the abode only of bears, owls and noxious animals 
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Mississippi may be fairly considered, as tlie grand trunk of water 
coipraunication, and tlic Missouri, Illinois, Ohio, White, Arkansas and 
lied riyers, the main arteries. Each of these again has its own system 
of circulation. To the lakes, and the immense distances of the highest 
boatable waters of the Alleghany, Monongaliela, Kenhawa, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, Yazoo, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas and Red rivers, add 
communications with all the shores and rivers of the northern lalces, the 
gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic sea board by the Ohio and Erie 
-canal, and the Pennsylvania canal; and the numerous connexions of all 
the western boatable waters by canals, to which tliese will naturally give 
birth, and wo may .safely assert, that this valley is a sample entirely by itself 
on our globe of the ea.so and extent of inland water communications. 
New Orleans can not have less tlian 40,000 miles of interior navigation on 
all her lakes, bayous, and hundreds of boatable streams; witliout taking 
into view the added extent of the northern lakes, which will be connected 
with her by tlio Ohio canal. For water communication stiehas no rival 
nor com]ioer; and she may lie justly denominated the queen of rivers. 
The whole western country is as strongly marked off from any other 
region bv the number and extent of its navigable waters, os it is by the 
greater magnitude of its valley. 

Wo annex the subjoined table, as a complete list of the names and 
the (ounage of the slentn boats at present on tlie western waters.* 

Civil IIistoev. Our plan only admits a very brief summary of tlie 
more prominent points of those events, which may be supposed to have 
had a direct bearing upon the progress of the West. It will touch upon 
the discovery and settlement of Florida, and the country on the Missis¬ 
sippi; the first settlement of the eastern extremity of tlie valley by the 
western extension of Pennsylvania and Virginia over the mountains; the 
first settlement of Tennessee and Kentucky; tliose incidents in the war 
of the revolution, that occurred in tlie West; the settlement of Ohjp; 
the Indian war, which ensued upon that settlement; tjie successive 
admission of the western slates info tlie union; the first use of steam 
boats; the events of tlio late war, which happened in the west; and its 
subscqilent improvement and prosperity. 

The first discovery and settlement of the country west of the Missis¬ 
sippi was by a 8panisli squadron from Cuba, commanded by Ponce de 
Leon, in 1512. Successive Spanish adventurers visited the country, 
allured by the hope of finding a visionary spring, which was to sustain 
those, who drank of it in peipetual youtli; or the same harvest of golden 


*Sec Appendix, table No. VIIL 
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treasures witli their countrymen in Mexico and Peru. The country, 
though not fertile, abounded in fish and game, and with tribes of fierce 
savages. Vasquez, Narvaez, and Soto successively visited, and surveyed 
tlje country. The French commenced a small settlement near St. Au¬ 
gustine, in l.'iCd. It was cruelly destroyed by the Spaniards. The 
estaWislunent, whicli tliey left in place of if, was in turn destroyed by 
the French. 

The settlement of Canada commenced in 1608, and speedily became 
a strong and populous colony. The honor of having discovered the 
Mississippi, is claimed both by the Spanish and the French. Marquette 
and Joliettc, two French missioners in 1703 were probably the first 
Kuropeans, who exploied the river. La Salle, a year or two afterwards, 
followed their track from Canada, built a vessel called the Griffin on the 
lake, with which he crossed those lonely waters; descended the Missis¬ 
sippi ; and by bis more extended survey, his greater enterprize, his adven¬ 
tures and misfortunes, identified his name with the Mississippi, as its 
discoverer. 

The Spanish made various unsuccessful efforts to form establishments 
in Florida. They renewed those efforts, until they founded a feeble 
colony in East Florida; and gradually extended their settlements from 
St. Augustine to Pcn.sacola in West Florida. They had been in undis¬ 
turbed possession of tliat country more thati fifty years, liefore tlio French 
began to settle the Illinois country. Not long afterw.irds, they de¬ 
scended the Mississippi, and fomicd settlements at Biloxi and Mobile 
in Florida. It was some time aflerward.s, that they founded St. Genevieve 
and St. Louis on the west shore of the Mississippi. The Illinois colony 
followed the chase in close intimacy with the Indians. They learned 
to cultivate maize from them; and in tlicir e.xcccdingly fertile country 
soon introduced the cultivation of wheat. 

The first French settlement on the lower Mississippi, that acquired 
importance, was tint made at New Orleans, in 1717, which became tlie 
germ of the respectable colony of Louisiana. Tlie early ircriods of 
Florida and Louisiana arc marked only by thn customary incidents^of 
commencing establishments in the American wilderness. Settlements were 
commenced, and abandoned. Frequent quarrels occurred with the 'Indians 
made a universal feature of these, in common with all otlier similar 
beginnings. IVhen France find Spain were at war as happened more 
than once during these annals, the.se remote colonies uniformly felt the 
effects. Expeditions against each other were fitted out, accompenied by 
all the Indians, they could enlist under their standard. 

The first settlers ot Illinois, and Missouri were chiefly hunters from 
Canada, addicted to the woods. Louisiana was peopled by immigrants 
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diMf-tly from Prance, many of whom were persons of rank and family. 
Thjse military adventurers, in a remote country, and in want of wives 
wcre^Stjinet'raos supplied by young ladies selected in the parent country 
without much discrimination, sent over the sea, and married in mass tlio 
first night of their arrival. 

The Spanish province of Florida derived its chief importance from its 
,proximity to Cuba. Cooler and healthier than the burning climate of 
Havanna, it was considered a retreat from that city; and beside, occa¬ 
sionally Ibmislied it with provisions. Various circumstances concurred 
to give slavery an early and extensive introduction info Louisiana. 
Agriculture, tliougb among tho last objects contemplated by the inhabi¬ 
tants, was forced uimn them by circumstances. Apparently ignorant of the 
exhaustless fertility of the soil, the French for a long time imported tlieir 
provisions from tho parent country, or the Spanish colonics. Wars and 
tho occasional suspension of their intercourse with France taught tliem 
the necessity of securing a less precarious subsistence from the soil. 
Illinois early sent down flour to Louisiana. The culture of rice was 
introduced with groat success, to which wore afterwards added cotton 
and sugar. The last imi>or1aiit arflelo was first cultivated in 1751, from 
cane brought from Hispaniola. It was abandoned, and effectually re¬ 
sumed in 17iH by Etienne BorO, a planter fron Illinois. 

DilTercnt cnunierations of lire inhabitants gave results as follow. In 
176!) the popiilalion of upper and lower Louisiana was 13,538; and of 
New Orleans 3,1 !!0. In 178.5, 311,114; New Orleans 4,980; in 1788, 
42,611; New Or leans 5,338; in 1810, by tho census taken by order of 
the American government, Louisiana alone contained 76,566; and New 
Orleans 24,5.52. 

Cfould we present the picture of the pursuits and manners of tlie 
coloitlsfs of tlic Missi.ssippi rrrtd Florida, in the commencing periods of 
their history, it would be striking from its freslmess and simplicity. The 
French in particular were remarkable for a talent of ingratiating thenv 
.selves witli the savages; and for an easy amalgamation with tliera; at 
first from natur.al courtesy, which soon boc.amc a real inclination and a 
habit. The soil was fertile, the climate mild, and llic chase inoxliaustible. 
Their choice of selection in a forest or prairie extended over eight hun¬ 
dred leagues; unlike other European immigrants, who generally preferred 
to settle themselves at a distance from each Dtlier, for the sake of range 
for their domestic animals, the French manifested propensities both 
vagrant and social, and each in tho highest degree. Their villages, 
though a hundred leagues from each other, were built with such narrow 
streets, that tho villagers could carry on their voluble conversations across 
the way. It gratified tlieir national ambition to maintain a prepondera- 
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ting influence among tlio savage tribes. Tlic pursuit of tlic young rten 
was to ascend the long rivers for furs and peltries, and to negotiate 
marriages. When they returned, dances and copious narratives of their 
adventures and exploits signalized their holiday of repose. Such is an 
outline of the modc-s of existence of the French in these early times in 
Kaskaskias, Cahokia, Vincennes, St. Genevieve, St. Louis, St. Charles, 
the Post of Arkansas, Natchitoches, and Natchez. 

At New Orleans tlicrc was always a certain number of people of fashion, 
a kind of court, a theatre, and the semblance of more polished, but pro¬ 
bably leas happy amusements. Many of the inhabitants were people of 
family, and die leading men military characters. The first settlers of 
Louisiana were probably of higher rank, than diose of any pdier colony 
in North America, if we except Mexico. 

The lower classes liad tlieir dogs and guns, and Indian beauties; and 
to acconunodate their vagrant propensities, dierc were rivers of a diou- 
sand leagues to ascend. An unexplored and unbounded forest full of 
game opened sufficient scope to tlieir imagination and enterprise. It was 
perliaps a fortunate trait in tlieir cliaracter, certainly an amiable one, that 
they were so easy in forming associations widitlie saviigo.s, tlie only com¬ 
panions, they could expect in dicse remote deserts, where they lioiird 
ftom France seldom more than once in a year. Tlieir de.scendants, who 
inhabit these regions, speak of dieir fadiors as a favored race of mortals, 
and of those times, as a golden age. 

From New Orleans and Mobile die exports were considerable, consist¬ 
ing of cotton, indigo, peltry, furs, hides, tallow, pitch, tar, ship timlier 
and other raw materials. Tito coast above New Orleans was already 
beginning to be that highly cultivated district, wliichit lias since become. 
The agriculture and exports went on steadily advancing, during all its 
political changes and transfers. 

The settlements of the Mississippi valley began in its southwest and 
nprtheast extremities, the one point two thousand miles remote from the 
other. From diese points, die jiopuladon gradually extended, until they 
met in the centre. 

Pittsburgh, at first occupied by the French, and called Duquesne, and 
afterwards Fort Pitt, may be considered the liive, or parental stock of 
the Anglo American setdomonts in the western country, which have out¬ 
numbered the population of the much more ancient French setdements of 
Illinois and Louisiana, in the proportion of fifty to one. There were a 
few sparse setdements on die upper waters of die Ohio and Monongahela, 
as early as 1750. These settlements were made under the sanction of 
the English Ohio company, expressly with the purpose to restrain the 
French eocroacliments in that quarter. In pursuance of their plan 
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to'connect their scltlemonls in Canada and Loaisiana, they had estab- 
lisaed a fort at the junction of t)ie Alleghany and Monongaliela. In 
17o8 this establialiment fell into tlic hands of the English,and its name 
was changed from fort Duquesne to Port Pitt. The convenience and 
importance of its position soon attracted a considerable number of inhab¬ 
itants. Red Stone, now Brownsville, began the settlements on the 
Monongahela. These two towns were the nucleus of the establishments 
in West Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

As early ns 1750, the Prcinch had cstablislied some small posts on the 
Alabama, Tombigbee and Tennessee rivers. In 1757, tlie EngUshbuilt 
fort Loudon on tbc north bank of the Littlo Tennessee, near the mouth 
of Tellico river. The object was to secure the fertile valley of the Ten- 
nes.seo against the occupation of the French, as an asylum for American 
immigrants; and to defend the frontier .settlements against the invasions 
of the savages. In 1700, this fort was taken by tlie Cherokocs; and 
throe hundred men, women and children were slain, and all the anglo 
American inhabitants of Tennessee destroyed. 

In 17(51 colonel Grant led a strong force into the Cherokee country, 
chastised the savages, and <;omp<!lh‘d them to sue for peace. From that 
time immigrants from Pennsylvania and Virginia began to find their way 
into the country, and to name the mountains and rivers. These hunters 
and adveiiturcrr. broadened the circle of jmpulation, and gradually pene¬ 
trated into the interior of East Tonnussee. 

T7ic first settlement of Tennessee and Kentucky were nearly cotempo- 
rancous. The name of the famous Daniel Boone is identified with the 
discovery and settlement of laith. Kentucky was first explored by Finley 
from North Carolina in 1707. l''iidey, Boone, Harrod and Logan are 
among the consiiicuous names of the hardy primitive adventurers into 
this fertile wilderness. Sevier, Tijtton and Blount hold the same rank 
among the precursors in the settlement of Tennessee. 

Few colonics have existed, that can produce annals of deeper inteiesf, 
than those which record the origin and progress of tliese states. The 
patriarchal pioneers of these backwoodsmen, were people of a peculiar 
and remarkable order, trained by circumstances to a character, which 
united force, hardihood, and energy in an astonishing degree. Opinion 
has generally invested them witli a predominance of rough traits, and 
rustic habits approximating the character of tlie Indians. They were in 
fact as much distinguished by an ample basis of gentlemanly character, 
and chivalrous notions of honor and justice, as for strcngtli, firmness and 
bravery. 

There is an indescribable charm in becoming intimately acquainted 
with these noble founders of the empire of the west, from their first fix 
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mg their &nilics in the selected spot in the forest, through their conflit^a 
with the Indians, the difficulties incident to solitude, distance from nil 
social comfoits, and exposure to all the diuigers of a strange clini;^te,' 
until their cabins are replaced by houses, and their houses by mansions; 
until their stations are converted to villages and tlie villages to towra; 
and until those sparse beginnings in tlie unexplored wilderness full of 
savages and wild beasts bcconie powerful states. Imagination would 
recoil from the dreary uniformity of tlicse early ann-als, in recording Indian 
assaults, burnings, murders, and all the rutliless manifestations ofunpiiy- 
ingand unsparing savage vengeance, were not the picture relieved by tlie 
reckless heroism of the undaunted spirits, tliatput a strong and dieerful 
hand to tlic first improvements, every moment surrounded by tlieso 
savages. 

Four counties were constituted by law in Kentucky in 1783. Boons- 
borougli, Ilarrodsburg, Lime.stone, now Maysvillc, Louisville, and 
Le.xington were among the earliest and most conspicuous foundations in 
Kentucky. Knoxville and Nashville sustain tlie same relation to the 
early history of Tennessee, tlie former hoing settled in 178S1, and tlic 
latter in 1784. Among the records of Indian assault and revenge the 
severest disaster in the liistory of the settlement of Kentucky is that of 
tlie defeat of the Kentuckians at the Blue Licks in 178il, in which sixty- 
one were slain and eight made prisoner.^. The first ncwspajier printed 
in Kentucky was printed at Lexington August 1787. 

As early us 1785, the people of Kentucky began to discuss the expe¬ 
diency of becoming an independent state. No little difficulty occurred 
in settling tlie preliminary arrangements, and obtaining the unqualified 
assent of Virginia, tlie parent state. 

In pursuing measures to become an independent stale, Tennessee 
found more difficulty than Kentucky. Beside tlic same opposition from 
North Carolina, as Kentucky encountered from Virginia, the people 
were divided among themselves. A portion of the inhabitants, who 
wished to establish a state independent'of the consent ofNortli Carolina, 
the parent state, constituted themsclve.s into a republic called Frankland. 
After an inefficient war of words wiUi tlie authorities ofNortli Carolina, 
and after some blood had been spilt in the cause, the new republic was 
merged in the state of Tennessee, wliich was admitted into tlie union in 
1796. The annals of East amJ West Tcimessee, present a dreary scries 
of Indian murders, sometimes of individuals, sometimes of whole fami- 
lijUldown to as late a period, as three or four years after the catablisii- 
BSMit of the federal government. Imagination can scarcely realize, that 
in this great and powerful state, now so prominent a member of tlie con¬ 
federacy, the Indian war whoop and the shrieks of assailed women and 
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ehildicn were lioard, and llie blaze of houses and settlements, wlucli tiio 
Indians had firetl, were seen, after tlio year 1790, and in districts, whero 
ladians arc now as seldom seen, as in Wusliington or Philadelphia. The 
first Tennessee new’spaper was printed at llogersville, in November 
1791. It was called the Knoxville Gazette. 

The most prominent trait of character in the people of these two 
stales from the commcnccinent was a sturdy spirit of indejiendencc, and 
the most vigilant jealousy of their rights. These trails were abundantly 
put forth in their discussions witli their parent states, touching the 
question of their separation; in tlio guarded manner in which they 
weighed the extent, the right and inllueucc of federal jurisdiction, and in 
their extreme suspicion, touching tlie manner, in wMch congress vindi¬ 
cated their claims to the free navigation of the Mississippi. 

Tlio commencement of the great state of Ohio, at present tlio fourth in 
Iioint of size in the Union, and completing the cliain of population be¬ 
tween the eastern and western divisions of the settled portion of tliis 
valley, was of still more recent dale. The progress of tliis great state 
has no parallel in the history of colonies, in jioint of advancement in na- 
tionr! wealth, population, strength and improvement of every kind. 
Forty years since, it was in the occupation of savages. It now numbers 
a million ofinhabitants. a liumlred and thirty thousand militia, two canals, 
one over three hnadred miles in length, one considerable and rapidly 
advancing city, a great number of towas, and a hundred populous villa¬ 
ges. Handsome houses are springing up every year. Large manufac¬ 
turing establishments, are constantly arising, emulating the same order 
of things in the Atlantic country. A mass of farmers is spread over tiro 
whole state, rich in rural abundance, iii simplicity of manners, and tho 
materials of genuine independence. Of its schools, colleges, manufacto¬ 
ries and national improvements, any state, however advanced in im¬ 
provement, might be proud. All this progress has been from an innate 
principle of vigor, without the forcing aid of speculation, opulence, or 
power; and is a triumph so recently won from the forest, that on all sides 
we still see tire remains of lire original trees in tho fields. 

The order of scttloinciil in this state, as if fasliioncd from tliat of tlie 
Mississippi valley, commenced almost at the same time in its eastern 
and western extremities. An Franco claims the paternity of the settle¬ 
ments along tho course of tlie Missis.sij)j)i, and North Carolina and Vir¬ 
ginia, of Kentucky and Tennessee, Ohio may be considered the ofispring 
of New England and New Jersey. 'I’he famous wagon which carried out 
tho first settlers from Massachusetts to Ohio, started in 178y. General 
Putnam and Dr. Cutler may be estimated the pioneers of the settle¬ 
ment of Marietta. 
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Judge Symmes, with a number of settlers from New York, New Jer¬ 
sey and and w'ostern Pennsylvania commenced flie settlement between 
tlie two Miamies, as the point, wliich is now Columbia, in Novembter 
1789. Fort Washington was established on the present site of Cincinnati 
in the same year. This establishment was the germ of tlie town, which 
was originally called Losantivillc. I.ndlow, Filson, Denman and Patter¬ 
son were the original purchasers of tlie town jrlat. In 1789 tlie settlement 
numbered twenty log cabins, two marriages were celebrated, and the 
first child was born. 'Dio first court was organized in 1790, and the 
name of the place changed to Cincinnati. 

The settlements, tlius coinmct'ceu at Marietta and Cincinnati, rapidly 
extended on every side, iinid c'lcckcd by the Indian war in 1791. From 
that period commenced the .same gh'oniy and uniform scries of Indian 
massacres, assaults ana burning . tin.t .signiilized tlie beginnings of all 
the American settlements, 'flie disastrous eainpaign of General St. 
Clair for a while arrc.ste.i the progr ss of the settb-inunts. Many of the 
inhabitants of Cincinnati were killed in that campaign, and many other' 
settlers moved for security into Ivciitucky, wiiicii iiad attained acoinpact- 
ness of population to he fearless of lu.liau assault. 'Die glorious eain- 
jiaign of Wayne succeeded; and an end was jiiit to this sanguinary 
warfare in 1795. 

From this time, there was a rush of immigration towards tho Ohio 
valley. The wonderful tale of western cxuberuice once more circulated 
with effect along the whole range of the Atl uiti,, country. It was no 
longer cxiunterbalanccd by tho dread of tho Indian scaljiing knife. All 
the great roads of approach to tho western country were crowded with 
adventurers directing their course towards the laud of promise; luid 
fleets of boats were continually flo;a.ing them down tlic Ohio. The 
settlements diverged from Marietta on tlie one hand, and Cincinnati on 
the other towards tlie height of land between the Ohio and the lakes. 

Connecticut Reserve was .settled chiefly from Connecticut. The ex¬ 
traordinary fertility of tho Scioto valley early attracted iniiabitants. The 
country on the Great Miami, from Cincinnati to Dayton, and thence to 
Urbanna soon became populous; and tlie great outline of the state of 
Ohio rapidly filled with iniiabitants, and the noiseless and powerful 
march of industry transformed the silence of the forest to cultivation, 
farms, villages and towns. • 

The first territorial legislature mot at Cincinnati in 1799. Repre. 
sentatives from Detroit and Kaskaskias, eight hundred miles apart, were 
present. The act of Congress admitting Ohio into the union, was passed 
in 1801; and in 1803, tire present constitution of tire state went into 
operation. 
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It slioiild have seemed, that tliis vast country of forests and prairies 
in the interior of the conlinent, so recently and sparsely settled, ought 
tb have avoided tlic horrors of war. Such has not been its fortune. 
Beside its constant exposure, in all directions, to the covert ambush 
and tlte fierce assault of the savages, its shores have been abundantly 
stained with the blood of men of our own race, brought here by tlie 
cupidity and revenge of corrupt princes, separateil from it by an ocean; 
and who received, and inflicted dcatli in these remote regions for causes, 
in which they had no personal concern. 

We shall present some of the more important military events, that have 
occurred in the west, in the unpretending form of annals. 

War existing Ix-tween France and Spain, Pensacola was invaded by 
a French exyiodition, aided by four hundred InUiuns, iu 1711). Two 
vessels of war investod it by sea. 'f lie Sjianish governor surrendered 
on condition, that the garrison sliotihl be transported to Ilavanna. It 
was rc-taken the same year by a Spanish fleet. 

The general massacre of the Freucli at Natchez by tlic Indians hap¬ 
pened November Never was .oiigeance so complete. The town 

was crowded with jieoiilo assembled to witness a great savage festival. 
T ire garrison wa,s filled with warriors introduced williont suspicion. At 
a give*' signal the massacre commenced. Of seven hundred [leople 
scarcely enough were left to carry the tidings. The settlements on the 
Yazoo and Washita shared the same fate. The French retaliated this 
massacre by nearly extirpating the whole nation of the Natchez. 

A remnant of tins jK-oplc took .shelter with the Chickasaws, and wore 
demanded by the French . The Cliickasaws, in alliance with tlic English, 
refused to yield them. Bienville led a I'lcncli cxixslition fmm Mobile 
against tliem, which was aided by an auxiliaiy French force from Illinois. 
Both the invading force.s were defeated by the Cliickasaws. Another 
expedition by tlio same ofliccr with a greater Ibrco, was cipially un¬ 
successful. 

In pursuance of their plan, to stirround the English colonics Sn tiie 
Atlantic sea board by a line of posts connected by water communica- 
•tions,from tlio gulf of St. Lawrence to the gulf of Mexico, tlic French, 
with equal energy and ingciuiiiy had arranged a chain of posts, portages, 
roads and alliances with the Iiidiaas, which kept up an easy anti unbroken 
connection between Canada and I,ouisiana. It was drawn, as a bow 
string, directly in the rear of llio whole English colonial line of .settle¬ 
ments. It was an imjxirtnnt part of this chain, to add to it a. communi¬ 
cation tetwoen lake Erie and Ihe Ohio. For this purixise, the French 
established a fort on a water of the Alleghany river, intermediate between 
lake Erie and the Ohio. The connection was completed by the erection 
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of Fort Duqiiesnc at the point, wliere the junction of tlic Alleghany and 
Monongahcla forms the Oliio, tlio present site of Pittsburgh. 

General Hraddock, with a considerable body of regular troops, aide! 
by a force of provincials under General Wasliinglon, was ordered to ftrofe 
the Alleghany rnotmtains, and attack this fort. Obstinately attached to 
the regularity of European tactics, against the advice of men experienced 
in Indian warfare, the British general marched in the depth of the forest, 
into an ambush of French and Indians concealed among the trees. A 
masked and murderous fire was opened upon them from behind the trees. 
In vain he charged an invisible enemy with the bayonet. He was mortally 
wounded, his force defeated, and tlie greater portion slain. Here Gen¬ 
eral Washington dcvoloix:d the first trails of his military character. Two 
horses vrnre killed under him, and four balls passed through his coat. 
Calm and self possessed, tlio shield of providence seemed to he cast over 
him. It was owing to his skill and manjigemeni, tliat any part of Brad- 
dock’s force was saved. 

At this time the eventful victory of Wolfe upon the heights of Abraham 
settled the momentous question, which of the nations, France or England, 
should have tlie ascendency in the future destinies of this continent. 
Never were more cvenlful consequences decided by the issue of one 
combat. 

But the French, though suhdintd in Canada, still retained the a.scend- 
cncy of their influence over the savages. Instigated hy tliein, the Chero- 
kees slaughtered the Engli.sh settlers and traders upon the frontiers of 
the Carolinas. Tlic provincials, to the number of twelve hundred, 
marched into the country of the Chcrokeos, and inflicted an ample 
vengeance. 

The Indians in their turn attacked Fort Loudon in Tennessee. It 
surrendered to them; and they violateti the convention, by a rutliless and 
indiscriminate murder of men, women and children. Some of the males 
were burned at a slow fire, into which tJicir children wore thrown; and 
tlte mtrtliers worn carried into a captivity worse than death. 

The war between Great Britain, Franco and Spain closed in 1703. 
Canada was celled to Great Britain, and Louisiana to Spain. Tlio Span., 
ish commenced their rule in tiiat country hy an act of wanton and gram* 
itous cruelty, execniing six distinguished I.oui.sianian.s, who had opposed 
the Spanish occupation of the government, and sending six others to the 
dungeons of Havanna. 

By this treaty Florida had been coded hy Spain to the English. A 
British regiment, descending the Mississipjii, to take jKisscssion of the 
ceded territory, was attacked by the Tunica Indians, ^ncar the site of 
Fort Adams; Major Loftus, the commander, was killed, and most of the 
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i-cglmont slain. This disaster is connnemoralcd by giving his namo to 
the conspicuons lieiglits on the Mississippi, wlicro ho fell. 

4n ipicrval of nine years of itcace, as regardod the quarrels of the 
different European colonists, siiccoodoct. During this peace, the western 
Indians, if they did not share it, wore in some degree restrained in the 
extent of their assaults and ravages; and the western forests and prairies 
iverc peopling in silence hy Euroj)eans, or their descendants. 

At tlie close of litis interval, coinineneed tlio war of tho American 
•evolution. The French ami Spanish, in these remote colonies, were 
toon drawn into tlie contest. Tlte Spanish, as tJie tdlies of the French, 
made their first effort against the British Colony of Florida, their ancient 
possession. 

Galvez, the Spanish governor of Louisiana, assailed Baton Rouge witli 
two tlnmsand tltreo hundred men, aided hy battering cannon. The British 
garrison of five Imiidred men was obliged to surrender. FIusIkhI hy this 
success, in 1780 ho fitted out a naval expedition ag.ainst Mobile, which 
also surrendered to his forces. 

A formidable Sitanish fleet, with twelve Ihoustmd troops on hoard, soon 
after sailed from Cuba, to attempt the roca]>turo. of the whole province 
of Florida; and, allhoiigh the fleet exjxsrienccd the most signal disasters 
from sickness and stones, Prmsacola was taken from tlw British, and the 
wlndc province! w.is coiir|ncred. 

Upper Louisiana was tittle alfcctod hy this war, until near its close. 
In 1780 an oxjyeditlon of English and Indians from Canada by way of 
(he lakes assaih-d tho [X!accfiil Frencfi esfahlishmcnts in Missouri. St. 
1,1 mis was taken, sixty of the inliahitants slain, and thirty made prisoners. 
The French of that vicinity still dislingnish that disastrous event hy the 
era of Vunnre du amp. 

Tliey were delivered from their invaders hy a rcs'i^ctahle force under 
the command of tlu! gallant American General Clark. The e.x[X!dition 
under tliis veteran commander had h(!cn fitted out chiefly by Virginia, ajid 
ordered into these distant regions to repel the invasion of the English 
and Indians as liiras possible from her frontiers, which were siipjiosed to 
he tlte whole western country. General Clark descended the Ohio witJi 
a regiment of infantry and a tronj) of cavalry. Part of his force marched 
hy land from Louisville, and in the endnranco of incredible hardships, 
advanced through the swamps and ires stf the drowned lands of the 
Wabash, and met the other part of 1h(! force, that liad made its way down 
tlie OJiio and up (he Wabash hy water, before Vincennes, which was in 
fiossession of a ronsiderahle Brilish force. That force, corniiletely sur¬ 
prised, stirrcndcri'fl at discretion, and suffered a .severe retaliation for 
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their cruellies. General Clark unkcnnelle<l the savages from llieir Iwric- 
ing places in these quarters, ami carried llie American standard in 
triumph to tlio Mississippi. The invading forces sent from Carada 
against St. Louis, shrunk from coiillict with the American General, dis¬ 
persed and made Ihdir way hack as they could, to C.an.ada. 

In 1780 on the mountains, that separate North Carolina from Tennes¬ 
see, was fought the gallant battle of King's Mountain, in which the 
backwoods men of Kentucky and Tcnnes.sec had so glorious a share. 
Few actions on rr'cord have been more ticrcoly exmtosted. The British 
repeatedly charged the mountaineers with fi.ve<l bayonets. Ferguson, 
the British commander, was slain. The enemy left one hundred and fifty 
on the field; six hundred and ten were made prisoners, and fiflecni hun¬ 
dred stand of arms were taken. Cniy four hundred and forty of the foe 
escaped. Colonels McDowell, Cambell, Sliclby, Sevier, in a word, every 
soldier and olticer gained in that battle imporishahh^ honor. No victory 
could have Ir.ul a more auspicious inflnon<’e iijam the incipient sotllcmcnis 
in Kentucky and Tennessee. The peace of 1783 left the country on 
the Ohio and Mississippi free from all other conflicts, hut (he unremitting 
hostility of the savages. 

Believed from one form of apprche.nsion, the western settlers soon 
met another. The right to navigate the Missi.ssippi, the groat wes¬ 
tern canal of export and imjmrt, was refused to the Americans by the 
Spanish authorities of Louisiana. This hecaine ii fruitful source of 
dispute and re-crimination. The inhahit.-mt.s of Kentucky and Tennes¬ 
see, jealous of their rights, and not satisfied with the eftbrts of Congress 
to procure tlicm redress, seemed strongly disposed to take justice iuto 
their own hands. There appears to have been no less than five distinct 
parties among tbem at tliis time. 

Tlie first advocated an independent govorninent in ibe west, and a 
commercial treaty with Sp,ain. The socond projaisod to anne.x Kentucky 
to Louisiana. This party was fostered by Sp.inish intrigue and gold. 
The third proposed to make war with Siwin, and seize Louisiana. A 
fourth party sustained the American confederation, and proposed to 
extort the free navigation of (he Mississippi by the menace of an invasion 
of Louisiana. The fifth wished Louisiana to return under French'sway, 
and that Kentucky should make part of it. 

The fires of discord between tlieso parties wove limned by the English, 
Spanish and French, according to their respective views. But a new 
element of political influence was beginning to he felt, it was the course, 
alike wise, firm and conciliating, of the federal government, which shortly 
merged all these interests in the overwhelming prejiondorance of genuine 
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Aifiprican loyalty. The Spanish treaty of 1795 was the result, which, 
after a series of altercations anil difficulties by (he Spanish commissioner, 
wept into quiet effect in 1798. 

The western Indians had generally taken part with Great Britain in 
Uie war of tlie revolution. Alarmed at tlie flood of immigration, which 
poured into the western country on the return of peace, they still kept 
up the war on their own account. The southern Indians, under 
McGillivsay, were quieted by a treaty; but the northern Indians 
stubbornly resisted all eflbrts at jiacification. General Ilamiar was sent 
against tliein with a considerable force. Some hard fighting with doubt¬ 
ful success succeeded. 

Next year General St. Clair was sent against them, witli a still larger 
force. The Indians attacked him, November 17tl5J, not far from the 
Miami villages. A severe and falid battle for the Americans ensued. 
They were completely routed, and more than six hundred men, including 
thirty eight officers slain. The wounded, m.iny of whom died, exceeded 
two hundred ami sixty. It wa.s the severest disaster, which had befallen 
the American arms in the west. It gave new extent and energy to the 
scalping knife. In the investigation of this bloody affair, which took 
place before Congress, it was proved, that between 1783 and 1790, fifteen 
hundred inhabitants of Kentucky liad been massacred, or made prisoners 
by tlic Indians; and an equal number on tlie frontiers of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, and that one hundred and twenty persons had been killed, 
or made prisoners, a number of whom had been burned at the stake, 
during thirty days, in which the Indians were proposing to mako a treaty. 

This disaster and these ri'iirescntations cflcctually aroused the people. 
General Wayne was sent against the Indians. His collected force ex¬ 
ceeded thrixj thousand men. He attacked the combined Indians, and 
gained a memorable and complete victory. The fugitives took shelter 
under the guns of a British fort. General Wayne justly treated tlie 
commander of die fort, and the traders sheltered in it, who had obviously 
supplied the Indians with arms, ])ri)vi6ions and amunition, witli very little 
ceremony, burning tlicir stores and their corn, and driving them to the 
s^irity of the range of their own guns. In August 1792, a general 
treaty witli the Indians was concluded, and the desolating horrors of Indian 
warfare were brought to an end. 

This jieace, so auspicious to the progress of the West, was soon 
followed by internal dissentions. The first exteiiUon of the federal sway 
was regarded with sus])icion in various parts of the iiiMou. Congress 
had passed a law imimsiiig duties on sjiirits distilled iii the United States. 

This law was peculiarly obnoxious to the jicople of we.st Pennsylvania. 
A decided and systematic opiiositiou to govcrniucnt was organized. 
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Civil proc<‘ssiM iusiilutod under that goveimneiil were reaistod. 'flip 
marsiid at Pittsburgh and General Neville, in wlioso htmse he took 
slieltcr, were seized, and otlierwise treated witii violence, to cscajre whiclr, 
they made their retreat down the Ohio. 

The government conducted with deliberate firmness. After all cflbrts 
at conciliation had been c.xhausted, a strong force was sent over die 
mountains commanded by the Governors of Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. The unanimity of tlic nation, and tlie greatness of the 
force prevented tlie elfusiou of blood. The insurgents submitted with¬ 
out resistance. A few were arrested, and one iKirson, who had rcnderc-d 
himself peculiarly obnoxious by his violence, <!sc!ii)ed. 

The western country nic.auwhile continued to fill with inmiigranls with 
a rapidity unparallelcil in the annals of any other country. The wood¬ 
man’s axe was heard in innumerable places in the forest. Commencing 
towns and villages siirungr up among the doadenod trees on every side. 
The surplus produce of the west hcgaii to descend thi.‘ Ohio and Missis¬ 
sippi, in all the whimsical varieties of boats, that lloat on those streams. 
At frequent intervals occasional murders of the people oti the frontiers 
continued to occur, and keep alive tlie smothered feelings of hatred and 
revenge, which existed hetween the two races. Ihit the flood of imiui- 
gralion still continued to How on, unclioc.ked by tliesc local causes of 
alarm. 

War raged again in Eurojic. Franco, Itjiain and lOnglarid preyed 
upon our commerce. Spain, beside joining in the general plunder, shut 
the port of New Orleans against us. 'I'welve regiments were added to 
our army. Throe of tlic old regiments wore ordered to a point near the 
mouth of the Ohio, and other domoiistrations of a purpose to redress our 
wrongs by force were made. 

Early in tlic administration ol Jnlferson, Hjiain restored us the right of 
deposit at New Orleans, and iiiforniod us at the same time, tliat .she had, 
by a treaty of 1801, ceded Louisiana to the government of France, 
which had become a republic. A French army wiiicli had been appointed 
avowedly for the purpose of occupying Louisiana, was blockaded in a 
Dutch port by a British squadron. Franco wanted money, more XhSa 
colonics, which she had no navy to occupy or defend; and by tlic treaty 
of April 1803, in consideration of fifteen millions of dollars, she ceded 
Louisiana to tlie United Slates, The immense valley of the Mississippi, 
in its whole extent, became ours, oixjiiing a new era to the West, which 




St will dear to freedom as long as tlie Mississippi sliall roll 


The famous expedition of Burr occurred in 1800-7. lie descended 


the Mississippi early in January of tlic latter year with fourteen boats, 
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aiid from figlity to one liumlred men. Being apprised, that his move¬ 
ments WCK! viewed with suspicion, he gave bonds to tiie authorities of 
the {Mississippi territory, wliich, liovvcver, he soon left, and a reward of 
two thousand dollars Was offered for his apprehension. The professed 
object of tliis mad e.vpedition was to occupy and settle a largo purcliase 
of lands on tlic Washita. 

llis real piir[X)se, founded on enoneous views of the disloyalty of tlie 
West, was probably, to detach it from the confederacy, and establish an 
empire for himself. Some |)ersons wore arrested, as accomplices with 
Burr, among wliom wore Collmiui and Ogden. Burr himself was after¬ 
wards hied, and acquitted. 

The year 1812 was memorable, as the era of tlie first successful use of 
steam boats on the w(;sloru waters. At tlie commencement of the winter 
tlic steam boat New Orleans, carrying between tlirec and four hundred 
tons, descended from Pittsburgh to New Orleans in two hundred and 
fifty-nine hours. I'ho fii-st experiment was c.vlrcnicly fortunate, and, 
comparing this passage with tliat of seventy-five days for tlio descent of 
a flat boat from the same jilacc, presented the advantages of steam navi¬ 
gation in strong' contrast, livery reflecting person could easily divine, 
what an immen.se bearing this wonderful invention of steam boats would 
have upon the future growth and pros]K!rily of flic West. The census of 
1810 gave the West nearly a million of inhabitants, about eight times 
the number of 1799. 

It has been scon, that our commerce had been plundered by England, 
France and Spain. Our political relations with tlie two former powers 
had been for some time on a (irccarious footing. It was a ijucstion dis- 
c.u.ssed in Congress with no little as|>erity, on which of these jxiwers wc 
should make WNar, to redre.ss our wrongs. It was ultimately determined 
to select England, as having inflicted the most pal])able injuries, and as 
lieing most accessible in her colonial pos.scssions. For some time licr 
ancient influence witii flic Indians on our northern and western frontiers 
had been gathering strength against us. The long suppressed flame burst 
forth at length in the hatlle of Tip])icanoe. At the close of 1811 the 
fiWicr scenes of savage assault and murder along tlie frontier softlomonts 
were renewed with incc.s.sant incursions and the murder of whole fami¬ 
lies. Beside the usual instigation and influence of British traders the 
famous Shawnese prophet apjiealed to the& bloody sujicrstilions to incite 
them to general league again.st us. Generals Harrison and Boyd marched 
against them with some militia and a regiment of regular troops. In Ihiiiy 
days they arrived in the vicinity of the projihct’s town. Soon afterwards, 
tlicy wcic attacked in the night by tlie Indians. It was a scene of confusion 
and blood. But (he proiiijit and judicious movements of general llarri- 
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son and the gallant charge of the regular troops, soon cleared the camp dt 
the assailants. Li this harried and bloody affair the Americans lost 188 
men killed and wounded. Among the slain were some officers of great 
bravery and merit. The Indian loss was supposed have been equal. 

In June 1812, w’ar was declared by die United States against Great 
Britain. An army of 2500 men, consisting of regulars and Ohio volun¬ 
teers collected at Detroit under the command of General Hull. After a 
series of skirmishes honorable to Colonels Cass and Miller, General Hull 
surrendered Iris whole force, Detroit and the territory of Michigan to tlie 
British General Brock. Never was event more prolific of shame, dis¬ 
grace and disaster. 

The Indians wore at once on the alert in liostility to our country from 
the lakes to tlie gulf of Mexico. Colonel Newman of the Georgia volun 
teers distinguished himself in a desperate and gallant struggle witli tlie 
Seminole Indians on the Georgia frontier. 

About tliis time tlie Creek.s and Scminolos assaulted and took Fort 
Mimms on the Tensa in Mi.ssi.-’sippi. It was comm.it. 'ed by Major 
Boasly witli 150 men. Three hundred jiersons, inoio tliaii htdf Wwinen 
and children were massacred. Never was savage cruelty more atrccious 
and unsparing. But seventeen person.^ e.sca])C'd. General Jackson, 
nobly sustained by Generals Cofliie and Carroll, was ordered into the 
Creek coniilry. Encountering disajreelioii, desertion, want of ]irovisioiis, 
and iuninncrablc difficulties of every sort, he sue.ceederl in defeating and 
Ininibling them to the sure submission of fear and inability of furtlier an¬ 
noyance. The victories over tlio Creeks were named fre .n iho places, 
where the battles were fought, Talhishafchi-e, 'I’alladega, I'lmuckfa.v, .and 
Tahopeka. The last victory was most terribly decisive. Tlio Indians 
left 557 rlcad; and only four men, along with 300 women and children 
were taken prisoners. Humanity recoils from the contemplation of the 
misery and ruin inflicted upon this fierce and rlcluded people. But it 
must be remembered, that liiey bad been incurring this severe reckoning 
by cnie-ltios and murders for twenty years, crowned with the horrors of 
Fort Mimms. The mood of unshrinking perseverance, the most cool and 
determined bravery, unflinebing patriotism, and able management iti.<<Iie 
prosecution of this war must bo awarded to General Jackson. 

Meanwhile, after the fall of Detroit, savage vengeance raged with un¬ 
relenting fury along the whole lake frontier. Various successful incur¬ 
sions were made in retaliation, in which the Indians in their turn 
experienced deserved chastisement. But the united forces of the Brit¬ 
ish and Indians, were successful in defeating general Winchester, who 
was captured with some of his officers in tlie early part of the action. 
After a severe engagement, ilic rctnaindci of the American troops, 
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Itetween five and six hundred, surrendered. The Indians violated tlie 
terms of the surrender, and a genend and horrihlo massacre ensued, to tl«s 
j)crp{!tual infamy of General Proctor, and his forces, who conducted on 
tills occasion, with little more humanity and good faith, than tlic savages 
themselves. This bloody afliiiv is known in tlie west by the name of tlie 
‘ massacre of the Raisin.’ 

During the memorable .siege of Fort Meigs by Uie British and Indians, 
tlie besiegers were assailed by Colonel Dudley who arrived, commanding 
a brigade of Kentucky recruits. 'J'lio enemy fled, and the ardor of these 
brave men carried them too far in tlie pursuit. They fell into an ambus¬ 
cade, and suffered severrdy. A sortie from tlio Fort, intended as a 
diversion, in favor of the Kentucky force, was assailed by four times its 
nurnlxir; and would liavo been cut otf, but for the gallantry of lieutenant 
Gwynne, who opportunely charged the Indians, and saved the detach¬ 
ment. The siege was soon after raised. The American loss, during tho 
thirteen days, which it lasted, was 270 killed and wounded. 

' At lids time Major Croghan gained irniierishable honor by his intrepid 
defence of Fort. St>'phr‘n.son. With only ICO men ho was besieged by 
btM) regulars and'<K) Indians under tho command of general Proctor. 
After an unavailing attempt to storm tlio Fort, tlic besiegers dccamiied, 
having lost lot' men in the attempt. 

'(’lie brilliant ami complete victory of the gtillant Perry over tlic Brit- 
isli fleet on lake Frio ensued, and gave the American cause the inestima¬ 
ble ndv'uit.ige of the eoiiip'ete i omrnand of the lake. The striking array 
r," B'itish , 111.1 .'. nerii.. .'I.-et was seen fioni the sliores of Oliio, round¬ 
ing to die sIkitc to uanspovt the Anievicau troops to the invasion ofljie 
Canadian si,ore. These troops were landed from sixteen vessels and 
one l.'.ousanc'. b,.,'ab in perfeel order a league below Malden. It was an 
incident eipially iiovi'i, i becriiig and impressive. Malden and Aniberts- 
burg were sueecsstvely occupied. Tlie savages were unkennelled from 
flieir dons,wliero Ihoyliad been retained, and unloasliod; and wlicrc tJiey 
bad returned, and treasured tlieir horrid trophies of human scalps. 
Scarcely a volunteer entered these odious places, but had suffered in hi.s 
poison, property, relations or friends by the assaults and massacres here 
instigated. To show the strongest possible contrast to the deportment of 
tlie enemy at tlic Raisin, jirivate property, houses and persons were spared, 
not excepting tlio house of tho reiicgado, Colonel Elliot. 

An engagement followed between the American army commanded by 
General Harrison, and the British and Indians under General Proctor 
and Tccumseli. The American mounted troops dasliod llirough the ene¬ 
my’s centre, producing tho immediate surrender of 472 men and their 
officcra. General Proctor escaped by tlic speed of ids horse. 
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The Indians contested tlie battle witli mncli more pertinacity, thaft 
their Brilisli allies. The renowned Tecumscli put fortli all his powers; 
but after a fierce contest, the savages were defeated; and Tecumscli 
was slain, it is commonly reported by Colonel Johnson, in personal 
contest. 

Among the singular tropliic.s of this victory were several pieces of brass 
cannon, whicli had been taken from Burgoyne at Saratoga, surrendered 
by General Hull with Detroit, and now returned to the Americans again. 
No event in this war had been so directly auspicious to (ho western 
country, as this victory. Michigan was recovered; and the British force 
in upper Canada broken down. ITic spirit and confidence of the north¬ 
ern savages were quelled; and tlK5))Coi>lo along the wide western frontier 
were relieved ftom their ajqirehonsions, and returned in sccurily and 
peace to tlieir accustomed habitations. 

Scarcely had the Creeks been brought to terms in the south, before 
the southern people were alarmed with (he more formidable apprehensions 
of British invasion. General Jackson marched with his forces to Pensa¬ 
cola, which was already in the occupation of the British. I'he British 
failed in an obstinate naval attack npon Fort Bowyer in Mobile hay; and 
were defeated with the loss of 230 men killed and wounded. 

Tlie British forces then retired to Pensacola. That town and Barran¬ 
cas were as.saul(ed, and taken, and (he Briti.sh completely dislodged from 
all the posts njion that shore. From these achievements General Jackson 
marched to New Orleans, and put forth all his energy and decision in 
collecting forces, and placing laniisiana in the best possible slate of 
defence. 

A well contested engagement took jilace hclween an attack of British 
barges, and the small American naval force, of gnn hoaf.s near the Rigo- 
let or pass from lake Borgne into lake Ponchartrain. The bravery of 
the Americans was never more honorably conspicuous; ihongli tlin 
Ambrican gun Iroats were captured by an overwhelming force. The 
British loss in (ho action far exceeded ours. 

The Briti.sh army, which had been hovering on the gulf .shore, 'debark¬ 
ed safely at Bayou Bicnvcmi, fifteen miles southeast of New Orlcafis. 
General Jackson resolved to give them battle. His recent recruits from 
the upper country were promptly on the field of battle. Commodore 
Patterson in the .schooner Caroline opened a doslmctivc fire upon them. 
After a warm action, necessarily involved in much confusion from the 
late hour, in which it was commenced, and from the ignorance of bolli 
forces of the ground, and of each others positions, the British thrice 
assailed, and bcateji, retired a mile. Satisfied witl) tin; omen, and tliis 
fint result of what tJic British had to cxiKJCt from us, and aware that the 
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Brh(isli were iloublc our numbers, Ooiuml Jackson recalled his trooira to 
—tlicir position. Our loss was llli) killed and wounded, and 74 pris¬ 
oners. , The killeal, wounded and prisoners of liie enemy amounted to 
400. Soon after, we had the misfortune to lose tlie schooner, which 
had so severely annoyed the Srilish. 

Fortunately before the groat batllo of the eighth of January, the long 
expected reinforcement Irom Kentucky, amounting to aa.bO men, arrived 
at our camp. The ciglifh of January dawned, anti the British commenced 
upon our lino one of the most obstinate attacks on military record. They 
were defeated with prodigious .slaiigJitor. Their killed, wounded and 
prisoners exceeded 2(i(M) men. Allhtmgh the British had licon success¬ 
ful in an attack upon the American Iroojw on the opposilc bank of the 
river, comix;lling 1 ho American fmee under General Mttrgan to retreat, 
having lost thtur Gcnertils Paekingham, Gihh.s and Keane, tliey felt no 
disposition longer to contest the (tosscssion of a soil, that had been so fatal 
to lliem, and soon after emhrirkcd in (heir fleet. 

•It may well be suntosed lliat a scene of e.xultafion, past the power of 
word.s to describe, ensued in the camp, and in New Orleans. The bravo 
troops of the west reluriieil to flhtir itomes covered with iraperishablo 
honors, to hand down thfjstmy of their ;!chievcmouts to tlieir children. 

In makire; tliis glorious defeiiec of tlio shores of the gulf of Mexico, 
and in gaining these riclorics, fTeneral .Taeksou vva.s obliged to resort to 
(he strong measures of military dta ision and promptness. We have not 
space, in which to array the imvum('rid)Io diflicuhitts, ho had to encoun¬ 
ter from a country, hut recently aeciislotued to .\uierican rule, peojdttd 
to a considorahle degriio with inhahitants of another language and na¬ 
tion, the want of arms, tlie numerria.l weakness of his force, and his 
great distance from ade(|uale reiurorcemonts and supplies. I'ho brevity 
of our sketch accords with our inclination in oxeludirig us from any dis¬ 
cussion of the necessity of many of the mea.suves, to which ho laid 
resorted; and from ([uestioning the groutids of a reaction of piihlic, fe^- 
•ng, which occurred on (Ik; return of trantjuillity. Ilis conduct in 
irroi'.laiming martittl law, and suspending 1h<' privilege of/ndien.'t corjms-, 
remViving some su.spec.lcd citizens, ami |ninishing some deserters with 
the last rigor of rnartiid law, imderweiit ;i severe invosligation, at (lie time, 
an investigation which sithsc.iiuent circunislancos have renewed with in¬ 
creased a.sperity. " 

At this day, however dill'oront may he the estimate of llte political 
character of general .Tackson, no one eau fail to do justice to his wisdom, 
bravery and good conduct in (he prosecution of this campaign. No one 
can tail to admit, that the emergencies of the case called for such a 
general, and that weak and vacillating measures could scarcely have failed 

■::i 
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to imve lost the country. On tiie 13Ui of tiie month, peace nraa ofTididl; 
sanoonced in the camp. On the 24th, General Jackson was prosecuted 
for contempt of court at the suit of Judge Hall, and was cast in a&8 of a 
thousand dollars. General feeling in view of the sentence was mani¬ 
fested by the citizens. It wss proposed to give publicity to that feeling 
by paying the tine by voluntary contribution. It was no sooner meditated 
than done. So numerous were the citizens, who desired to contribute, 
that the entire sum w.as raised in a few minutes. The general, under¬ 
standing what was agitated, sought the marshal, p-iid the fine, and 
avoided an obligation, which his feelings would not allow him to incur. 
Previous to breaking up his camp, he issued an impressive and affec¬ 
tionate address to his brave companions ip arms, and was soon on his 
way to his home. Grateful and affectionate honors awaited him every 
where, and most of all at homo, where he was welcomed by a reception 
from his fellow citizens, tliat must have been more delightful, than ail his 
previous triumphs. 

The close of the war, as might be expected produced a general pacifi¬ 
cation of the savages on our whole frontier. It was obvious to intellects 
less vigorous than theirs, that if they had the worst of the contest, when 
aided by all the power of Britain and the countenance of the Spanish, 
they could have little hope, of continuing the contest with us single 
handed Profound peace was soon restored to all our borders, from the 
northeast to the southwest frontier. The tide of immigration which had 
been arrested during the war, set more strongly towards the western 
country for having been so long kept back. Shoals of immigrants wore 
seen on all the great roads leading in that direction. Oleanne, Pittsburgh, 
Brownsville, Wheeling, Nashville, Cincinnati, and St. Louis overflowed 
with them. Ohio and Indiana beheld thousands of new cabins spring up 
ia their forests. On the borders of the solitary prairies of Illinois and 
Missouri, smokes were seen streaming aloft from tlio dwellings of recent 
settlers. The settlements which had been broken up during the war, 
were re-peopled, and many immigrants returned again to tlic very cabins, 
which they had occupied before tlie war. Boon’s-lick and Salt river, in 
Missouri, were the grand points of immigration, us wore the Sangama 
and the upper courses of the ICaskaskias, in Illinois. In the south, Ala¬ 
bama filled with new habitations, and tho current, not anested by the 
Mississippi, set over its banka, to White river, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
west of that river. The wandering pre pensity of tlie American people 
carried hundreds even beyond our territorial limits into the Spanish 
country.—^Wagons, servants, cattle, sheep, swine, horses, and dogs, were 
seen passing with the settlers, bound to immense distances up the long 
riven. To fix an hundred miles from another settler was deemed no in- 
eonvenienee. 
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‘Jliia flood of immigrants of course increased tiie amount of transport, 

■ and gave new impulse to enterprise of every sort. Lands rose alxrve their 
value,.and speculation in them became a raging epidemic. Money, put 
in circulation by the sale of lands, abounded in the country. Town 
making, steam boat building,—in short, every sjrecies of speculation was 
carried to a ruinous excess. Mercantile importations filled the country 
'with foreign goods. Tlierevvoro no reasonable foundations to the schemes 
and no limits to the o.xtravagancc of the people. To give a more fatal 
extension and efficacy to the mania of .si)eculu.tion, banks were multiplied 
in all tlie little towns and villages of the West, whose spurious paper, not 
predicated on banking principles, ii<jr based upon capital, answered the 
turn of speculation, as long as the oxeileuieut of confidence lasted. The 
consequence of all Ibis was, that lands rose to double and triple their 
natural value, and were bought up by speculators. One good effect re¬ 
sulted from the general iniscbicr. Improvements, which would never 
have been con1emi>lated, in anotlicr state of things, multiplied. Towns 
were built up with good and permanent houses. In three years from the 
close of tlic! war, things had received a new face along the great water 
epurees, and in all flic favorable fxnnts of the interior. 

New stales and territories grew out of this order of things, like the 
prophet’s gourd. In building up legislation and municipal order, the 
scramble of strangers recently brought in contiguity, for the new offices, 
introduced much bustle and quanclling. All the legislators were not 
Solons. A great many'forward and plunging young men, whose only 
qualifications fortlieir great work, were vanity and confidence, composed 
llie legislatures. Of course a thousand monstrous projects werehatched. 
The leaching of the past history and experience, were not the guides of 
these confident legislators. The evils, that soon resulted from such 
legislation, gradually worked their own cure. The people were slow to 
learn; but in most of the states and territories, after taking lessons for 
two or three years, they did learn; and returned to the safe and ancignt 
track of history, example and experience. 

Meanwhile, this unnatural state of things could not last long. The 
tide began to ebb, and things to settle to their natural level. The first 
indication of this change was, the failure of the banks, at first as rare oc¬ 
currences; but these failures soon become so numerous and common, 
that the paper, except of the baiik.s of Louisiana, Mississippi, and a very 
few of the interior banks, became as useless as any other wrapping paper. 
Wc have cot the data for calculating the amount of loss in the western 
country; and patience and moderation of feeling would fail us, in tioft- 
templating the enormous mischiefs of legislative swindling. An incon- 
eeivabls quantity of paper perished, not in the hands of the speculator*, 
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and those, who had been efficient in generating it; for tlicy foresaw 
approacliing ruin, and passed Uio spnrious pajKsr away, before the bubble 
of confidence, on wliich it was predicated, burst. It finally rested, and 
perished in the hands of fanners and iiiccliaiiies,—the honest and the 
useful members of the commimity, vvlio had fairly eaniod the value of tlie 
money. May it be a pcri)oluiil vvarnirig to the legislatures of tlie West,' 
not to allow demagogues lonitie with tlicir interests, in tlic introduction 
of banking schemes based upon any other foundation, than solid capital. 
A more enormous engine of misliief and dishonesty never was introduced 
into a community. 

Lands experienced almost a perpendicular fall. Immigration was 
suspended. Money ceased to flow into the country from tliat source. 
Tlio depreciated money of iho country bunks was no longer received in 
payment. The merrJianfs had sold out on credit tlie immense amount of 
goods, whicli they had brought into the country, and the debtors liad no 
means of payment left to enable them to make rcrui I lances. All the 
specie of the country made jts way to the Atlantic country, to pay for tlie 
goods, imported thonco. Credit was at an end, and uiiiv(!rs;d distress pre¬ 
vailed. In some of the states, after some experiments of ((iiaelrery, the 
legislatures began to consult oxiKiriciice, amt de.si.slcd from violent polit¬ 
ical remedies, which in the cud !ue .sure to aggravate the disease. In 
otlior legislatures, wdicrc they lind nut yet learned, tliat iiills made by an 
engraver, and signed by a pre.ddenf and easliier of a bank wdfli a name, 
are not necessarily money, they jvassed laws, whirasic illy called relief 
laws, apparently from the miseiy and confusion, they c reated. And 
there was a new deluge of bank paper in .a new form to remedy the dis¬ 
tress, occasioned by Ibo failure of tlie old. lii Kentucky, Illinois, and 
Missouri, tlio legislatures plunged dceiHst into tlie aliyss of relief hiw'S. 
Loan offices emitted money on the faitii of tlie state, pledged for its 
redemption. It v.ovs soon in tlie liands of sjx'culalors, purcliased at a 
fourth of its nominal value. It was directly ascertained, tliat the remedy 
was worse than the disease. Thi.s evil was longc,sl persisted in, where it 
would have been supposed, it would he relinquislicd first, in Kentucky the 
common mother of the western states, opulent, onlightcnod, and teeming 
with men of education and intelligence. So it will ever be, when tlie 
rash and presuming legislate, and predicate tlicir schemes on wild theory, 
and not on the sure leaching „<>f age, tried wisdom, experience, and the 
analogy of the {last. 

Were we to descend to the details of state events, and tlie charac¬ 
ter of state legislation, volumes would be necessary. Mercantile, mine¬ 
ral, and fur associations were fomed and pursued witli spirit. Different 
exploring expeditions, ordered by the govornment, added to the general 
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Jjujd'topograpMcal knowledge of tlic country. An hundred now towns 
Iiavo grown to consequence, and the oatidogiio of proper names has been 
ransacked to find names for them. .Sleam boats have been increased to 
such numbers, tliat there are now more than two hundred on our waters. 
Our militia is gradually acquiring efTicicncy and organization. It is, 
probably, as numerous, in proportion to our population, as that of the 
Atlantic states. In some of tlie states, the system is la.x, or the laws 
badly enforced; for the militia is neither regularly organized, trained or 
armed. A levy, rn mane, in tlio state of Ohio would probably bring to 
the field more fighting men, in proportion to the population, than in any 
other of the United States. Owing to its recent settlement, few of the 
inhabitants are past the age for bearing arms. Males immigrate in greater 
numbers, tlian leimdos; and from tlieso circumstances, tiiere is a largo 
projiorlion of men capable of bearing arms. 

In furnishing a remedy for tlie incalculable mischief and misery occa¬ 
sioned by universal want of confulciice in the local hanks, and bank 
paper, the only currency suited to I lie wants of the West, no influence 
was felt to be .so promiit and salutary, as llic eslaiilisliment of branches 
of the hank of the Uiiilod ,States among us. It would be easy to show, 
that local and state banks, however they may meet the necessities of 
commerce, when establisbcci in largo commercial towns, with extensive 
capital always pronp'Iy converfiUc info .specie, and however they may 
he adequate to furnish a sound currency for a narrow circle in their 
immediate vicinity, arc not suited to the position, and tlie extensive, 
distant, commercial relations of iJio West. Although tliis country 
abundantly jtosscssod that, for which money and bank jiaper stand as the 
repre-sentatives, our distance from the cmjioriuins of commerce on tlie 
sea board, and tlieir dear bought experience of the former worthlessness 
of our banks forbade reasonable expectation, that our local paper could 
be received, as a sound currency beyond Uic immediate vicinity of its 
issue. In this establishment was provided a banking system, much better 
adapted to die wants of an interior country, dian of die maritime capi¬ 
tals, enabling the people to obtain loans commensurate with their estab¬ 
lished credit, and to find in the post office die medium of sure and 
prompt remittance of a circulation every whore uniform, and enabling 
the remotest western dealer to remit to the most distant Atlantic town, 
and to receive remittances at liis writing dpsk. Western travellers, too, 
rapidiy increasing in numbers, passing to the remotest points, were 
relieved from die intolerable annoyance of dealing with a broker at the 
interval of every hundred miles, and continual altercations at taverns 
and stage offices, as often reminded, dial a citizen in one district was a 
stranger in another of the same country. 
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Between the general failure of the western banks and the operationof 
this system, western dealers were driven to tlie extremely burdensome 
and precarious resource of specie in tlieir foreign transactions. Business 
and trade wore brought to a dead pause. Words would bo unavailing to 
convey an idea of tlio oniharrassment and distress occasioned by this 
order of things. The evils were spread along a course of two thousand 
miles; and W'ere experienced in tlio remote cabins, as well as tlie towns,, 
and villages on the rivers. Though of an efficacy to create much misery, 
they were so concealed from tlio public eye and ear, as to create little 
sympathy or commiseration for tlie suirorcrs. It will be well if history 
and remembrance preserve tliese salutary lessons, as solemn warnings to 
prevent the recurrence of a similar bank mania for the future. 

The result of a sound and uniform currency was seen in the restora¬ 
tion of business and credit; and commerce sprung up, like a Phoenix, 
from its aslies. ShaiKilesa and mean looking villages liccanio towns; 
and tlie towns in neatness and beauty licgaii to compare with those in 
the Atlantic country. TJie best evidence of the change, wrought by lliis 
order of tilings is, that produce and every species of vendible properly 
rose to double and triple its value, during tlie .season of general embarrass¬ 
ment. Since then, the progre.s.s of the West in iinprovoment and pros¬ 
perity has been as rapid, as her citizens could reasonably desire. 

Lhmigratio.n. Before entering upon a topographical description of 
the states and tcrrilories, we deem it riglil to dwell a linle on lliccircum- 
.stances connected willi einigralioii. lii a country, tin immense proportion 
of which is yet w ilderness, coiitiiiiiiiig ;i, liundrod thousand log cabins, 
and annually receiving twice lint luimbor of imiiiigranls, a sketch of the 
circumstances, under which they remove, and mtike liicir lieginnings in 
the forest, cannot be wiliiout ils interest or ulilily. Tin's work, having 
for its chief object the physical feature.^ and circumstances of the West, 
seems to call for such an outline, which we draw entirely from our own 
observation and experience. Nor will an inlolligcnt enquirer turn away 
from a view of tlicse nistic touches, when calling to mind, that all, which 
any iiart of our country can .show of elegance, power end improvement, 
was cradled in similar beginnings; and that it was by these arts, that our 
whole country became what it is; tliat the transition from cabins to man¬ 
sions, and from settlements tp cities has taken place under our own 
observation; and that the germs, which we are describing, promise to 
evolve a vast and flourishing empire, to which imagination may hardly 
assign bounds. Still less will they be indifl'erent to the patriot and phi¬ 
lanthropist, if wc furnish evidence, liiat no human condition is more 
wisceptible of plenty, independence, and the best enjoyments, which the 
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vewlh can offei, than that of the tenants of log •cabins, who turn the soil, 
which share never furrowed before. 

To the cabin dwellers themselves, who live amidst what we describe, 
such sketches may !« gratuitous. But we hope, they will have interest 
with another class of readers, who have ideas as indistinct of the modes 
and contrivances of a settler on tlie virgin soil, as those of the colonists 
of the Greeks in Asia Minor, or the Romans in Spain, Gaul, and Africa, 
With what infensri interest should we now read the diary of one of the 
first settlers at Plymouth, Jamestown, or Me.vieo, giving the diurnal 
details of his progress in biiiltling, enclosing, and advancing from the 
first necessity of a shelter from the elements, to comfort, convenience and 
elegance! The mind delights to trace mighty streams to their fountains; 
and the power, improvement and splendor of states to the germ of their 
inception. IIow few traees, by which to gratify this interest, remain. 
To the greater number of even wo.storn readers a faithful picture of 
the primitive habitations of the country, and the result of tlic first eflbrfs 
of agriculture presents a view of Ihing.s already gone by. Our ideas of 
the first cabins of llie Puritans at Plymouth, their first planting and garden¬ 
ing, their first social intercourse, and festivities, by whicli they solaced 
their sdhtuilo and privation.?, are but dim and uncertain imaginings. 
Even these memorials of llio beginnings of the Freneli in Illinois and 
I.ouisiana are fast 'c ishing unrecorded from vision and memory. 

Blit the chief utility, wliieh we hope from flic, following sketch, is to 
enable the reader, wiio eonteinplates becoming an immigrant, to aerjuaint 
him.self in advance with some of the cirenm.stanees of his undertaking, 
and to antieiiiato wliat he may he r.rlled to do, enjoy, or sillier. 

We would bo glad to fiiinish him witli some elements, on which to 
settle the expediency of immigration in advance; by showing him in con¬ 
trast some of its inbinsic advantage.s and disadvantages. If a just 
balance could bo struek between the ae.tual enjoyment of tliose, who live, 
and die in the old settled portions of the country, and those, who emi¬ 
grate, and settle in the wilderness, every actual immigrant will admit, 
that it would be far from being an abstract discussion of Uie nature and 
chances of happiness. 

The advantages and disadvantages of emigration in the abstract are 
partly physical, partly moral. The inducements to it arise, with most of 
our actions, from mixed motives. The .greater part of the European 
emigrants, particularly the Germans, flying from poverty and oppression, 
come to the West with tlie unmixed motives to become free land holders, 
and to purchase cheap and rich lands. But tlic case is otherwise with tlie 
far greater portion of tliose, who emigrate from the old states of our 
own country. Imagination exercises more influence even upon minds 
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the most uneducated, tlian we arc ready to suppose. There is ao 
person, about to place himaolf in a icmoto and untried position, but will 
£nd on examination, tliat tlie new scene, viewed in anticipation, is in¬ 
vested witli a coloriujf of the iiuaginatiou, tliat has a powerful bearing 
upon iiis thoughts and determinations. What mind ever contemplated 
the project of moving from tire old settlements over tlie Alleghany moun¬ 
tains, and selecting a home in the We.st, without forming pictures of new 
woods and streams, new animals and vegetables, new configurations of 
scenery, now aspects of men and new forms of society, novelty in the 
most settled mental ossocialions with the phenomena of nature, winds, 
clouds, tains, snows, thunder, and all the accidents of climate, new hojjes, 
in a word, of chasing down, in a now and fqr country, tliat phantom of 
our desires, always pursued in things without us, and never found except 
widiin us, happiness? 

After the long vexed question wliotlicr to remove or not, is settled, 
by consulting friends, travellers and books, llio next step is to select tbo 
routed and arrange the preparations for it. 'J'bc iiniver.sality and rbcuptiess 
of steam boat and canal passage and liarisiKirt, bavo caused, that more 
than half the whole number of immigrants now arrive in tlie West by 
water. This remark applies to nine tenths of those that conic from 
Europe and the nortlicrn states. TJw'y tints eseaiK! nmcli ol' tlie cxjieiisc, 
slowness, inconvenience and danger of tliu ancient eiiinhrous and tire¬ 
some journey in wagons. They no longer e.'siicrience tlio fonner 
vexations of incessant altercation with hiiullords, mutual eliarges of 
disiionesty, discomfort from now inodes of speech and reckoiiing money, 
from breaking down carriages and wearing out horses. 

But tlie. steam boats and canal boats have their disadvantages, (hist per¬ 
haps for the first time among a mixed company of strangers, the Iiasliful 
mother and the uneasy and curious ebihifcii present an aiiqilc specimen 
of their domestic training; and how mueli tlicy have profiterl by that 
universal education, about which every one talks. But Ihoiigli they may 
mutually annoy, and be annoyed, tlicir curiosity is constantly excited, 
and gratified; their hunger abundantly appeased; aud they occasionally 
form pleasant intimacies with their fellow traveller.s. If travelling be a 
mode of enjoyment, these unsated and unhackneyed travellers probably 
find, on Uio whole, a balance of enjoyment in favor of tlie journey of 
immigration. 

The chances arc still more favorable lor the iimnigrants from Virginia, 
the two Carolinas aud Georgia, who, from their habits and relative jiosi- 
tion, still immigrate, after tlie aiicieul fashion, in tlio soutbcrii wagon. 
This is a veliicle almost unknown at the iiortJi, strong, conifortable. 
commodious, coutaioing not only a movable kitchen , bul provisions and 
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*W 0 . Drawn by four or six horses, it subserves all the various intentions 
of house, shelter and transport; and is, in fact, tlie southern ship of the 
forests and prairies. The horses, that convey tiio wagon, are large and 
powerful animals, followed by servants, cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, the 
whole forming a primitive caravan not unworthy of ancient days, and the 
plains of Mamre. The procession moves on with power in its dust, 
putting to shame and uncomfortable feelings of comparison tlie northern 
family,with their slight wagon, jaded horses and subdued, though jealous 
countenances. ITjeir vehicle stops; and tliey scon the strong southern 
bulk, with its chimes of bells, its fat black drivers and its long train of 
concomitants, until they have swept by. 

Perhaps more tlian half the northern immigrants arrive at present by 
way of the New York canal and lake Erie. If their destination be the 
upper waters of the Wabash, they debark at Sandusky, and continue 
tlieir route without approaching the Ohio. The greater number moke 
their way from tlie lake to the Ohio, either by the Erie and Ohio, or the 
Dayton canal. From all points, except those west of tlie Guyandot 
route and the national road, when they arrive at tlie Oliio, or its navigable 
waters, tlie greater number of the families ‘take water.’ Emigrants from 
Pennsylvania will henceforward reach the Ohio on the great Pennsylvania 
canal, and will ‘ take water’ at Pittsburgh. If bound to Indiana, Illinois 
or Mis.souri, tliey buihl, or purchase a family boat. Many of tliese boats 
arc comfortably fitted up, and are neither inconvenient, nor unpleasant 
floating houses. Two or throe families sometimes fit up a large boat in 
partnership, purdiaso an ‘ Oliio pilot,’ a book tliat professes to instruct 
them in tlie mysteries of navigating the Ohio; and if tlie Ohio be mode¬ 
rately high, and the weather pleasant, this voyage, unattended with either 
difficulty or danger, is ordinarily a trip of pleasure. We need hardly 
add, that a great number of the wealthier emigrant families take passage 
in a steam boat. 

While the southerner finds the autumnal and vernal season on the Ohio 
loo cool, to the northerner it is temjiorate and delightful. Wlien tlie first 
wreaths of morning mist are rolled away from the stream by the bright 
sun, disclosing the ancient woods, the hoary blufis, and the graceful 
curves and windings of the long line of channel above and below, the 
rich alluvial bolt and tlie fine orchards on its sliores, the descending voy¬ 
agers must be destitute of tlie common pevcoptions of the beautiful, if 
they do not enjoy tlie voyage, and find the Ohio, in the French phrase. 
La belle riviere. 

After the immigrants have arrived at Cincinnati, Lexington, Nashville, 
St. Louis, or St. Charles, in the vicinity of the points, where they had 
anticipated to fix themselves, a preliminary difficulty, and one of 
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difBcuit solution is, to Uotormiiie to wlwt qiuirlor to roi);iir. AlUtlio 
towns swarm with speculatinr; companies and laud agents; and the 
chance is, tliat the first inquiries for information in iJiis jKjrploxity will 
be addressed to them, or to persons wJio have a common understanding 
and interest with them. The pnhlisliod information, too, comes directly 
or indirectly from them, in furthcmiico of their views. One advises to 
the Wabaalt, and points on the mnj) to the rich lands, lino mill seats, 
navigable streams and growing towns in tlieir vicinity. Another presents 
a Still more alluring picture of the lands in some part of Illinois, Missouri, 
the region west of the lakes, and the lead mines. Another tempts him 
witli White River, Arka)i.sas. lied River, Opelousas, and Attiikapa!!, tJie 
yich crops of cotton and sugar, and the escupo from winter, which tlicy 
ol&r. Still anotlier company hr.s its nets set in all the points, where 
immigrants congregate, lilazoriing all (ho advantages of Tcxtis, and the 
Mexican country. In Cincinnati, nioro than in any other (own, (here 
are generally precursors from all points of the eompa.s.s. to seh^ct lands for 
companies, that are to follow. There arc sucli here at pro.sonl both from 
Europe and Now England; and we rt'id advertiscwerits, (hat a tltonsand 
persons are shortly to meet at St. Coiiis to form a cmn[>!iny to cross tlie 
Rocky Mountains, with a view to .sehn-i setllenienl.s on tlie Cregon. 

When this slow and fx^rple.ving ])rocess of halancin.g, comparijig and 
fluctuating between the rhoiee of riv<‘rs, districts, rliniatc.s and advanta¬ 
ges, is fixed, after determination has vilirated l).ackwaiv!.« ami forwards 
according to the persuasion and eloquence of the la.st adviser, until the 
purpose of the immigrant is fived, the northern settler is generally homo 
to the point of deharkation, ner.rc.st hi.s .selected spot, by water, lie 
thence hires the transport of Ins family and rnovahle.s to the spot; (hough 
not a few northern emigrants move all (he di.staiice in wagons. The 
whole number from the north fir e.vceeds tliat from the south. But they 
drop, in noiseless quietness, into their position, ami the rapidity of their 
pwgress in settling a eouritry is only presented by the startling results of 
the census. 

The southern settlors who immigrate to Mi.ssouri and the country soutli 
west of the Mississippi, by llieir show of wa,gons, flock.s and numbers 
create observation, and arc counted qnifo as numcroit.s, as they are. Ten 
wagons are often seen in company. It is a fair allowance, th.at a hundred 
cattle, beside swine, horses .,nd slioop, and six negroes accompany each. 
The train, witli the tinkling of an Jumdred bells, and the negroes, 
wearing the delighted expre.ssion of a holiday sn.sixmsion from labor in 
their countenances, forming one group, and the family slowly moving 
forward, forming another, as the whole is seen advancing along the plains, 
it presents a pleasing and picturesque sj)ectacle. 
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• They make arrangements at night fall to lialt at a spring, wliere there 
is w(M)d and water, and a green sward lor encampment. The dogs raise 
their accustomed domestic baying. The teams are unharnessed, and tha 
cattle and horses turned loose into iJie grass. 'I'hc blacks are busy in 
spreading tlie clicerful table in the wiidorncss, and preparing the supper, 
to which the appetite of fatigue givf's zest. 'I'liey talk over the incidenta 

,i)CJhc past day, and anticipate llio.s(! of the morrow. If wolves and 
owls are hoard in ■tlie distance, tlicso desert sounds servo to render the 
contrast of 11i(?ir society and security more snnsible. In this order they 
plunge d<K'per and decjwjr into llic forest or prairie, until they have 
found tlie place of tlieir rest. 

The poi ilioii for a cabin generally selected by tlie vvostem settlers is 
a genlle eminence near a sjaing, or what is calletl a branch, rentral to a 
sjiacions tract of fertile land. Huch spols are generally occupied by 
tulip and black wnbmt trees, iutcniii-\ed with the hetiuliful eormtsJhrida 
and red bud, the most striKinti- llowering shrubs of the western forest. 

• Springs burst forth in the intervals between the Jiigh and low grounds. 
The brilliniit red bird seen Hilling tiuaing the sbriibs, or ptirched on a 
tree, in its mellow whistle soeins weh •luiing the immigrant to his new 
abode, I’locks of iiarutiuel," are glitleriug- among the trees, and gray 
squirrels are skipping fteiit brancli to liiancli. Tlw; chanticleer rings his 
echoing note .among tl.e wood.s, and the dome.stic sounds and the baying 
of the dogs jiroduco a strangfc clicerf'ihicss, as heard in the midst of trees, 
where no hahitiilion is seen, rieasiiig relleelioiis and happy asisociations 
arc naturally eoiineeled witli the eoiileuiplation of tliuse beginnings of 
social toil in the wiidcrne.ss. 

In the midst of llie-e solitary and iiTimeval scenes the patient and labori¬ 
ous father fixes his family. In a few dtiys ti comfortable cabin and other 
out buildings are evccl«d. 'j’he lirsl year gives a plentiful crop of corn, 
and common and swci’l polalncs, meloii.s, squashes, turniiw and otlier 
garden vegetables. 'I'hc next year a lichl of wheat i.s added, and li|»es 
of thrifty ajiiile frees show tiiiioiig liie d-eadened irrtes. If the immigrant 
possess any touch of iiorlicultural taste, the finer kinds of jiear, plum, 
cherry, fieach, nectarine aiul ajnicoi. trees are found iu the garden. In 
ten years the log buildings will all have disappeared, liie shrub and 
forest trees will bo gone. The areaditm asjKtct ol' humhio and retired 
abundance and comfort will iiavc given phusp to a brick house, orapianled 
frame house, with IbnccH and out buildings veiy like fho.se, that .surround 
abodes in the olden countries. 

It is a wise arrangement ol' proviilence, that difl'erent minds are endowed 
with different tastes and prodihs-.lioiis, that lead some to choo.se tJie town, 
others manufactures, and the vilhige f.illings. It seems to us that no 
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coBditiim, in itself considered, promises more comfort, and tends more 
to virtue and independence, than that of these western yeomen, with 
their numerous, healthy and Imppy children about them; with the ample 
abundance of their granaries; tlieir habitation surrounded, by orchards, 
the branches of which must be propped to sustain their fruit, beside their 
beautiful streams and cool bead) woods, and the prospect of settling 
each of their children on similar farms directly around them. Thgir 
manners may have something of tlie roughness imparted by living in 
solitude among the trees; but it is kindly, hospitable, frank, and associa¬ 
ted with the traits, tliat constitute tlie stability of our republic. We 
apprehend, such fUrmers would hardly be willing to exchange this plenty, 
and this range of their simple domains, their well filled granaries, 
and their droves of domestic animals for any mode of life, that a town 
can offer. 

No order of things presents so palpable a view of the onward march 
of American in.stitutions as this. The greater portion of those immigrants, 
beside their wives, a few hcnchcs and chairs, a bible and a gun, com- 
menct'd w'ilh little more than their hands. Their education for the most 
part, extended no farllier tlian reading and writing, and their aspirations 
had never strayed beyond the desire of making a farm. But a sense of 
relative consequence is fostered by tlicir growing possessions, and by 
perceiving tow-ns, counties, offices and candidates springing up around 
them. One becomes a justice of peace, another a county judge and 
another a member of the legislative assembly. Each one assumes some 
municipal function, pertaining to schools, tlie settlement of a minister, 
the making of roads, bridges, and public works. A sense of responsibility 
to public opinion, self respect, and a due estimation of character and 
correct de|)ortment arc tlie consequence. 

This pleasant view of the commencement and progress of an immi¬ 
grant is tlie external one. Unhappily there is another point of view, 
from which we may learn something what has been passing in his mind, 
during tliis physical onward progress. 

All the members of the establishment have been a hundred times 
afflicted with that gloomy train of feeling, for which we have no better 
name, than home sickness. All tlie vivid perceptions of enjoyment of 
the forsaken place are keenly remembered, the sorrows overlooked, or 
forgotten. The distant birth, place, the remembrance of years, that are 
gone, returning to memory amidst the actual struggles of forming a new 
estabUsbment, an effort full of severe labor, living in a new world, 
making acquaintance witli a new nature, competing with strangers, 
abini| 9 ^ seeming uneducated people, as they did to the ancients, as 
these contrasts of the present with the mellowed visions of 
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foemory all tend to bitterness. We never understand^ how many invis!' 
ble ties of habit we sever in leaving our country, until we find oursdves 
in a strange land. The old pursuits, and ways of passing time, of whidh 
we took little note, as they passed, where tliere are new forms of society, 
new institutions, new ways of managing every tiling, that belongs to the 
social edifice, in a word, a complete change of the whole circle of associ¬ 
ations feelings and hahits, come over the mind, like a cloud. 

The immigrant, m the pride of his remembrances, bogiiis to extol the 
country, he has left, its inhabitants, laws, institutions. The listener has 
an equal stock of opposite prcjiiilicos. The pride of tlie one wounds 
the pride of tlio oUior. The weakness of human nature is never more 
obvious, than in these meetings of neighbors in a new country, each fierce 
and loud in extolling his own cotmlry. and detracting from all others in 
the comparison. Tiiese narrow and \ilc prejudices spread from family 
to family, and create little elun.s jiolitical, soeitd, religious, hating, and 
haled. No generous project for a seliool, clmrch, library, or public insti¬ 
tution, on a broad and equal si-a'.e, can pro.sper, amidst such an orderof 
things. It is a sufficiiail retison, that one elan proposes it, for anotlier 
to oppose it. All tliis sjaiugs fiom .jiie of the deepest instincts of our 
nature, a love of eouniry, w.hirh. like a tvansphuiled tree, in removing has 
loo many hbies broken oii', to flourish at one,e in a new soil. The immi¬ 
grant m'xtf.s with . ic.kness, leisfovtiine, disaster. There are peculiar 
strings in the constitution of iniinau nature, wliich incline him to repine, 
and imagine, that tlie same things would not have befallen him in his former 
abode. Ho even finds the vogetaliliw, fruits, and meats, though appa¬ 
rently finer, less savory and nutritive, than those of the old country. 
Under the pressure of such illusions, many an imraigrant has forsaken 
his cabin, returned to his parent country, found litis mockery of his 
fancies playing at cross purposes wfith him, and showing him an aban¬ 
doned paradise in the western woods, and father land the country of 
penury and disaster. A second removal, fierhaps, instructs him,,that 
most of the causes of our dissatisfaction and di-sgust, that we imagine 
have their origin in external things, really exist in the mind. 

To the emigrants from towns and villages in the Atlantic country, 
though they may have thought little of religious institutions at home, 
the absence of the church with its spire, and its sounds of the churdr- 
going bell, of the village bustle, and ttw prating of the village tavern 
are felt, as serious privations. The religious discourses so boisterous 
and vehement, and in a lone and phrase so ditforent from the calm tenor 
of what he used to hear, at first produce a painful revulsion not wholly 
nnmixed witii disgust. lie finds no longer those little circles of com¬ 
pany, into which he used to drop, to relax a leisure hour, which, it may 
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be, were not nincb prized in tlie enjoyment; but are now felt, as a serioas 
want. Nothing shocks liim so mucJi, ns to see iiis neighbor sicken, and 
die, unsoJaced by the voice of religions instruction and prayer, and 
caniod to his Jong home williout fiinend services. TIkj.so are some of 
the circumstances, that, in the ntnv scltlcnicnts, call up the tender recol¬ 
lections of a fotsakoii Isomc to cinliittev tlio present. 

These are the dark sides of the pietiin; of immigration. But tliere ia^ 
perhaps less romance in flio American character, than in tliat of any 
otlier people; and evciy thing in our iiiKtifiiiions tends to hanish the 
little, tlmt remains. IVc are a jmo]>lc to estimate vendihle and tangible 
realities. Imaginary and niircal sorrows aiwl disgusts gratlnally yield 
before an estimate of tlie value of ubmidanec onrl indejKmdenco. More 
than half the inhabitants of tlie vveslcrn eoiinlry still (hvoll in cabins; and 
to those who know, liow mucii general contentment with their Jot, moral 
and sturdy hardihood, guileless hoiw sty, and blitlioness of lieart these 
humble eatablishments generally contain, they bring associations of re- 
jiose tuid abstraction from aniliitious and artificial wants, and present o» 
the whole, a haluncu of real and hoinefelt comfort and enjoyment. 

The first business is to < lear away the trei's from the spot wiiorn the 
house is to stand. The general eonsirnc.lien o!'a west eonntry cabin is 
after tlie following liisaion. trees are felled of a size, that a 

common team can draw, or as the jiliriise is * .snake,’ them to the intended 
spot. TIic common form of a larger e.abiu is that, e-.'lied a ‘ doo hie cabin;’ 
tliat is, two square jams with an ojieri spiice helween, eoniiec.led by a roof 
above and a floor below,so as to fonii a icirallclograni of nearly tri|ilo the 
length of its depth. In the ojien space the f.uody take tl-.eir riie.ds during 
the pleasant weatlior; and it .serves the linee.lold jinriiose of kitchen, lumber 
room, and dining room. The logs, of wiiich it i.s composed, are nolclied 
on to one anotlicr, in the Ibrni of a square. The roof is ((nered with thin 
splits of oak, not unlike .stavo.s. .Somciimes llir y ere intide of a.sh, and 
in the lower country of cyi)re.ss, and they are called elaji hoards. Instead 
of being nailed, tliey are generally coiifimd in their jilaee liy heavy tim¬ 
bers, laid at right angles acros.s them. Thi.s gives llio roof of a log house 
an unique and shaggy ajijiearanee. But if tho clap boards liave been 
carefully prepared from good limber they (brm a roof suflicienfly imjier- 
vious to common ruins. Tho floors are made from short and lliick jilank, 
split from yellow jiojilar, cotton .wood, black waiuiit, and sometimes oak. 
Tlicy are confined vvitli wooden jiins, and are leelmically called ‘ pun¬ 
cheons.’ 

The southern jicopie, and generally the more wealthy immigrants ad- 
tlKlcein the first instance to fjie lu.Nury of having the logs heweal on the 
Wiide, and tho puncheon floor hewed, and jilaucd, in which case it be- 
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peincs a very comfortable and neat lloor. Tiio next step is to buiW the 
cbimncy, wbich is conslnictiHl after t!ic Kronc.b, or American feshion. 
The French mode isa smaller ruiadraiif.nikr chitiiney, laid up with smaller 
splits. The Americtin fashion is to makca much larj^er aperture, laid up 
with splits of great size and weight. In both forms it tajters upwards, 
like a pyramid. The interstices arc filled with a thick coating of day, 
and tljc outside jjaslcved witli day iiuntar, prejrircd with chopped straw, 
or hay, and in the lower foiinlry with long moss. 'J'iie hearth is made 
with clay mortar, or, where it can he fi.nnd, s.ind .stones, as the common 
lime stone does Jiot stand liic fire. 'J’ho iiitersiice.s of the logs in the 
room arc first ‘ cliineked;’ that is to say, small blocks and pieces of wood 
in regular forms aro driven hetwoen the intervals, made iiy laying the 
logs over each other, so as to form a kind of a coarse liitliing to hold the 
mortar. 

The doors are made of plank, sjilit in Iho maimer mentioned before, 
from fresh cut liinlxir; and they are hung after an ingenious fashion on 
large wooden hinges, and fastened with a suhstaiitial wooden latch. The 
windows are s(|uaro apertures, cm tlnoiigli the logs,and are closed during 
the cooler nitrhts and the iiieleineni ivcatlier by wooden shutters. The 
kitchen and the negro pnarters, if tiie {•stahlishinent have slaves, are sepa¬ 
rate huildings, p'ciiared aftrT liie sanie I’ashiun; hut with less care.except 
in the arftele of tk, elosoness of their roofs. The grange, stable and 
corn houses arc all of similar niatcriids-, varied in their coiutruclion to 
answer their a[ii)ro])i'i:ite piir|ioRes. Ahont ten hiiilding.s of thus sort 
make U]i the cstahlishmentof a farmer with three or four free hands, or 
half a dozen slaves. 

The field, in whicli the cabin is built, is generally a srptarc or oblong 
enclosure, of which the huildings are the centre, if the owner bo from the 
soutli; or in the eentio of one side of the square, if from the nortli. If 
the soil be not alluvial, a table area of rich upland, indicated to he such 
by its peculiar growth of tiinhcr, is selected for tlio spot. Ik’iuo tentljjs of 
tlie habitations in the upper western slates arc? placed near springs, w'hich 
supply the family with water. 'I'hc; settlers on the prairies, for tlie most 
part, fix tlioir hahitalic.ns in tl;e edges oi'llic wood, that skirts the? prairie, 
and generally obtain tlicir w?;iler from wells. The iidiabitants of the 
lower country, on the coiilravy, <?;cc(;]>t in the? state of IMissussippi, where 
springs are common, chi(?lly sujiply themselves with water from cisterns 
filled by rain. If tlie settlors have slaves, the trees are carefully cleared 
away, by cutting them down near the ground. That part of the timber, 
which cannot be used either for rails, or the construction of the huildings, 
is burned, and a clearing is thus made for a considerable sjiace round 
the cabin. In the remaining portion of tlie field, the trees undergo an 
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operation, called by the northern jieople ‘ girdlin?,’ and by the southem 
‘deadening.’ That is, a circle is cut, two oi tliree feet from tbo 
ground, quite through tlie bark of the tree, so as completely to divide 
the vessels, which carry on the progress of circulation. Borne species 
of trees are so tenacious of life, as to throw out leaves, after having 
suffered this operation. But tlicy seldom have foliage, after the first 
year. Tlje smaller trees are all cut down; and the accumulated spoils 
of vegetable decay arc burned fogetlier; and the ashes contribute to the 
great fertility of the virgin soil. If the field contain timber for rails, tlie 
object is to cut as much as possible on the clearing; thus advancing the 
double purpose of clearing away the trees, and preparing the rails, so as 
to require the least possible di.stance of removal. An experienced hand 
will split from an hundred to an hundred and fifty rails in a day. Such 
is the convenience of finding them on the ground to be fenced, that 
Kentucky planters and the southern jieople generally prefer timbered 
land to prairie; notwithstanding the circumstance, so unsightly and in¬ 
convenient to a northern man, of dead trees, stunips, and roots, which, 
strewed in every direction over his field, even the soutlicm phmter finds 
a great preliminary impediment in the way of cultivation. Tlie northern 
people prefer to settle on the prairie land, where it can he had in con¬ 
venient positions. 

The rails are laid zigzag, one length running nearly at right angles to 
the other. This in west country plirase, is ‘worm fence,’ and in tlje 
northern dialect ‘ Virginia fence.’ The rails are large and heavy, and to 
turn the wild cattle and horses of the country, require to bo laid ten rails 
or six feet in height. Tlie .smaller roots anil the uiitlerbrnsh are cleared 
from the ground by a sharp h<K!, known by the name grubbing hoe.'' 
This implement, with a cros.i cut nnii', a uhig sair, a hand sate, ojces, a 
broad axe, art adze, an auger, a hammer, iiaiLr, and an iron tool to spUt 
clap boards, constitute the indispensable cjiparatus for a backwoodsman. 
The smokehouse, spring hottse, and oilier common appendages of such 
an estabhsliment it is unnecessary to describe; for they are tire same as in 
the establii^imcnt of tire farmers in tlic middle and soutlicm Atlantic 
states. 

A peach orchard is generally the first object in rai.sing fruit; because 
it is easily made, and begins to boar the second or llurd year. Apple 
orchards with all good farmciy-are early objects of attention. Tlieculli 
vation of the more delicate garden fruits is generally an object of after 
attention, if at all. Maize is planted tlie first year without ploughing. 
Afterwards the plough becomes necessary. Turnips, sweet potatoes, 
pumpkins and melons flourish remarkably on the virgin soil. It is a 
pleasant spectacle, to see with what luxuriance the apple tree advances, 
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Soutli of 330 the fig tree is siibstitutoct fur the api>Je Iree If the log 
buildings were made of good and dtirahlo materials, they remain comfort¬ 
able dwellings seven or eight 5 'ears. By this lime in the ordinary prog¬ 
ress of successful fanning, the owner re])lacea them hy 0 . house of stone, 
brick, or frame work; and the object is tobave the second house as large, 
and showy, as the first was rustic and rude. A volume of details, 
touching the progress of such establishments, might ho added. But 
this brief, thougli faithful outline of commencing establishments in the 
wowls aims to record an order of things, that is passing away under 
our eyes, and wliich will soon he found only in liistory. 

It is impossible to satisfy the inquiries, Uiat are constantly making, 
particularly hy European emigrants, toiicliing tlio exact cost of these 
improvements, and tlic rcciuisilo provisions, cattle and horses, necessary 
for a coimnoiicoracnt. All Ihcso things vary, not only according to 
qualify as elstswliore, hut according to nearuoss or rcinofenoss from set- 
lleinents, according to the ahttudance or scarceness of tliearliclo; in fact, 
arc liable u> greater irrcgularities of ]>ricc, than in tlie old settlements, 
lyahor has found its level, and costs nearly the same in the new, as in 
the old The average expense of log houses may, perhaps, he 

rated at liftv dollars, when built on contract. Clearing, grubbing and 
enclosing liiiihorcd lantl, so as to prepare it for a crop, costs from six to 
twelve dollars an acae, taccoiding to the heavine.ss and hardness of the 
(iiiiber, and iho case ofsplidiaag rails. Tiie prairie land lia,s a very tough 
greoai swaard, and costs three dollars an tacrc to he well jalonghcd the 
linst tiiaae. Lands uiuhar good improveuicut are generally worth from six 
to ten daallars an aero; and all are aware, that the government price of 
wild liiuds, after the first auction sale-s, is one dollar and twenty five 
cents an sere. 

The most aliixtionaio counsel, wo would give an immigranf, after an 
acquaiiitaiico with all districts of iJto western rouulry of si.vloeu years, 
and after Jiaving seen, and felt no small part of ail, we Iwvi; alfouipled*(o 
record, would he to regard the .salubrity of the sjrot .sclcctr-d, ns a ermsid- 
eration of more iui|iortauee, than its feiiility, or vicinity to a market; to 
supply Jiimself witha good manual of domestic medicine, if sucli a man¬ 
ual is to he found; still more, to obtain .siinjilc and precise notions of the 
more obvious asjrects of disease, an acquisition worth a hundred times its 
cost, :md more than all to a backwoodsmauv- to have a laurel, and sufli- 
■cient experience and firmness of hand to open a vein; to have a small, 
hut well lalrolled and well sujijJiod medicine chest; and ro he, after all, 
very cautious about either taking, or ndiuiuisteriiig il.s contents, reserv¬ 
ing llietii for eiuergmicies, ;iml for a choice of evils; to dei>eud for health 
on tcmiH-'ranco, moderation in all things, a careful conl'oruiity in food and 
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dress to circumstances and tiio climate; and above all, let him observe a 
rigid and undeviating abstinence from that loathsome and murderous 
western poison, whiskey, wliich may be pronounced tlio prevalent miasm 
of the country. Let every immigrant loam llie mystery, and provide the 
materials to make good beer. Let every immigrant during the season of 
acclimation, especially the sultry inontlis, take medicine by way of pre¬ 
vention, twice or thrice, with abstinence from labor a day or two after¬ 
wards. Let biro have a Bible for a constant counsellor and a few good 
books for instruction and amusotnent. I,ct liim have the dignity and 
good sense to train his family religiously; and not to be blown about by 
every wind of doctrine in religion, politics or opinions. I.iet Ins rifle 
rust, and let the game, unless it come in his way, live on. Let him cul¬ 
tivate a garden of choice fruit, as well as a fine orchard. Lot him keep 
bees; for their management unites pleasure and'profit. Let him pre¬ 
pare for silk making on a small and gradual scale, i.et him cultivate 
grapes by way of exixsriinent. Let him banish unreal wauls; and learn 
the master secret of self pos.scasioii, and be content with such things,.a.s 
he has; aware tliat every position in life lias advantages and trials. Let 
him assure himself that if an indi'iicndcnt farmer canno! be bajijiy no man 
can. Let him magnify bis calling, respect himself envy no one, and raise 
to the Author of all good constant arpiralions of thankfulness, as ho 
eats tlie broad of iioace and privacy. 
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liENOTii r)r)0 mik's. Monn hrcati 111 liiO miles. Between 25 and 31° N. 
latitude, and 80 and 1!2° W. longitude I'rnm London. Under its former 
owners, it was soiiaratcal info two political divisions, whose geograjihical 
limit.s were strongly marked by nature; to wit. East and West Florida, 
At the southern extent of East Florida, tliorc is a long and narrow penin- 
sdla, running a great distance into the sea, and marking the eastern 
boundary of tlie gulf of Me.xico. It c.xtends northw'ardly to Alabama and 
Gturg:u, east to (leorgia, south to the gulf of Mexico; and west to 
the river Appalachicohi, between 80 and 85° W. longitude from London, 
and 2i( and 31° N. latitude. West Florida extends from the limits of 
East Florida, With ibo same novtlieiu beundaries to the river Perdido, 
which divides it on the we.st from Alabama.—Tliis division lias ceased 
to exist, and tlio two Floridas constituto one goverrunciit. By the treaty 
of cession from Spain, it has become an integral part of the American 
roimblir, and will, soon have a sufliciont jiopnlation to claim admission 
info the union of the states. 

Climate. This may be considered in some respects a tropical climate. 
The northern licit, indeed; which lies along tlio souUiem limits of Georgia 
and Alabama, partaki.s of tbo cooler temperature of those states, and 
seems to be licyond tlie range of the proper cultivation of the Otaheile ^d 
African sugar cane. The rihbaiul canc will, probably, flourish in this 
division. The regular rangeof the Ihermorncterthroughout the Floridas, 
from Juno to the autumnal epuinox, is between 84 and 88° Fahrenheit. 
It sometimes rises above 100°; hut this range occurs as seldom, as in 
the adjoining states. The mercury, probably, ranges lower through the 
summer, than in the iiitorior of Alabama end Georgia. Even in winter, 
the influence of the unclouded and vertical sun is always uncomfortable. 
In the jieninsular parts, there are sometimes slight frosts, but water never 
freezes. _Tbe most delicate orange frees bear fruit in full jiorfection, and 
the fruit is remarkably delicious. There is generally a sky of mild 
azure, southern breezes, and an air of great purity. But the evening air 
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is particulnrly immid, 'ind llic clows cxccssivo. IJarly in winter the rainy 
season commences. In l'’cliru:iry and Miircli, tlicnj are thunder storms 
by night, followed by clear suid heantifiil days. In June, the snltrv sea¬ 
son commences, and tc'nninalcs with llic! autumnal equinox. But, take 
file climate altogcllicr, there is not, i)orha))S, on the globe a more delight¬ 
ful one, between the months of Octoher and June. The peninsular 
parts, being near tlic trojjics, have a higher tempcnituro, than West Florida, 
whichis occasionally fumed by fanadiau brccjct^, that sweep the Missis¬ 
sippi valley.—The pcuinsiila i.s snbjc;et to tornadoes, like the West ti¬ 
dies. On tlic Allautie .side of Florida, the eastern, and in West Florida 
Uie western trade winds jucvail. But in West Florid.-i, after severe thun¬ 
derstorms, northern breeze s alternate through the summer. About the 
time of tlie autumttal eejuinox, hurricanes and destructive galc.s some¬ 
times occur. In the northern parts tlic iidluenco of the cold hretezes 
from the iiorthcru regions, which are covered with snow, are soiisilily 
lelt; and tlicn ice forms on the northern exposures ol buildings. 'I’lmrc 
are, in particular seasons, indictalions of considcrahle liumidily over all the 
country. Though there arc never heats and humidity to cause su^ur mill 
salt to melt, as some writers Jiavc asscrtiid. IVrlirips then: i.s no point in 
the Floridas, where humidity is more manifest, Ihtiii about St. Augustine; 
yet in Spanish limes, tlic citizens of flavaiuia itsed to resort there, dur¬ 
ing the sickly months for heallh, as a kind of Montpelier, and j)crliap.s no 
soutliern place at present is found inorc! congenial to the constitution of 
the people of the United States. The same sudden variations of tempe¬ 
rature are felt here, es])C'(;ially in the winter, that eonstituto so distinct a 
feature in the climate of all the south-western parts of the United Stales. 
Tlie thermometer sonielimcs ran;’c.s ;?0° in a single winter day.—North¬ 
ern people would never conceive, except by iusjiection, how long fires 
are comfortable, and how great a portion of the year icquires llioin, in a 
climate, whore rivers never skim with ice. I'VomJunc to ttetohor, the 
frequent rains, and the unremitting lieat are apt to generate the fevers of 
soutliem climates, esjKciiilly in tlie vicinity of ponds and marshe.s. WJiere 
fields are flooded for rice, and indigo jilantation.s are made, it is invaria¬ 
bly sickly. On the other iiand, it may ho safely asserted, that the dis¬ 
tricts of Florida, remote from marslics, swamps, and stagnant waters, arc 
healthy. Tlie ever verdant pine forests cover a great extent of this 
country, and these in tlie mind .of an inhabitant, of the south are ever as¬ 
sociated with tlic idea oflicalth. At least two thirds of this country are 
covered witli tiiis timber. 

Productions. The vegetable kingdom in li’lnrida has a greater variety 
than any other part of the United Stales. In the comparatively richer soils, 
lliittfieltammock lands, on tlie river courses, and the richer swaujis noth- 
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ing can exceed tlio luxuilnnco ami grandeur of the shrubs and trees. 
Tire pine forest is ahnost bonmlless and iuor.haiisliUc; and tlie pines are 
of an fxtraordiriary hciglil and bcauly.—What is called white cedar and 
cypress,abound in (he vast swaitnw, ami this timber grows of greateize 
Live oalis are frequent, and the tree dcvolopos itself hero in full perfection. 

Our goveriuiient comiuenced a plantation of^tliis invaluable species of 
tree at Deer Point, in which, in tlic year ISilS), upwards of 76,000 were 
growing in a flourishing condition. The .secretary of the navy proposed 
to abandon tlie cnltivation, thinking that tlic country could never want 
live oak, when it i.s indigenous from !r>f. Marys to the Sabine. But there 
is reason to believe, tlial the amount of live oak in Florida andl.ouisiana 
has been much overrated. Experu nco has proved, that they are easily 
cultivated, droves of tlicso nwjeslic trees are often scon in different 
parts of Florida, open, and arranged in regular forms surpassing tllO 
Iicauty of the flimous jiarks ol' the Engli.sh mansions; probably the plan¬ 
tations of a former gt'iieration, of whose civilization and taste those 
trec!s arc noble memorials. A large, detached live oak, scion at a distance 
on the verge of a savanna, or on tlie ghere of a river, spreading like an 
immee e nmhreila, its head <'r siieh jierfeei verdure, and so beautifully 
rottnded, is a splendid object on ih(:l;Hidse.a[)e. The cahhagc palm chaima- 
ropx palmdlo, is comij.,in. 'I'his shiktIi tree sninetimes raises a clear 
shaft eighty feet iiigii. The limber le.sj.sls the gulf worm. Hals, baskets 
and mats arc inanufictiircd from llio leaves. 'I’lio young head at the 
stem is edible ami nutritive. Wild animals feed on the berries. It is 
not seen west of St. Andrew s ll iy. The deep sw'amps present the cus¬ 
tomary spectacle of innnmeralilo evpres.s column.s, ri,sing from immense 
buttresses, with interlaced arms, at their .-uiimiil, showing the aspect of a 
ctinopy of verdure reared upon pillars. On the hammock hinds, the 
beautiful dog wood trees Sjiread their horizontal branches, and interweav¬ 
ing tlicm with each other, form a line deep shade, which completely 
excludes tlie, sun, and .siippressi’s the growth of all kinds of vegetation 
under them; presenting in some places, for miles togetlier a smooth 
sluiven lawn, and an impervious shade. Hero is the betiuliful pawpaw, 
with a stem jrerfectly straight, smooth and silver colored, and with a 
conical top of splendid foliage always green, and fruit of the richest ap- 
pfiarance. Titi isaahnib filling the sonthem swamps, as tlio older does 
at tlie north. It flowers in masses of vtdxite oiaiamental blossoms, and 
singular strings of covered swids, that hang on the hu.slies till winter. 
Five or six species of pine arc found liero. The southern extremity of 
the peninsula of Florida is very rocky. Instead of the trees and shrubs, 
which arc found in the rest of the country, it is co>vorcd with Mastic, 
Hgnmnvito), gum elemy, ovino, wild fig and mangrove. 
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Itec are many triices of laiinod lowers, dosolatod Indian villages, 
indications of former habitancy, and much more cultivation, than is now 
seen in the country. Wherever tliese traces of former popiilatifn are 
observed are tliose groves of lime, orange, jKiach and fig trees, that are 
spoken of by travellers, as having beoii found iiero indigenous to the soil. 
Wild grape vines abound. Myriea odoraUt, or candle berry laurel is 
common. Prom the berries of this shrub is prepared an excellent kind 
of wax for candles. It is not unlike tlio bay berry of the north, except 
tltat tlie shrub is taller, and the berries larger. Among tiie flowers is the 
magnificent HyhUcux, which, though im herbaceous and annual plant, 
grows to the hcigJd. of ten feet, branching regtdarly in the form of a sharp 
cone, and is covered with large, expanded and crimson flowers, which 
unfold in succession during all the summer months. TiUandsia itsnco- 
ides, long mo.ss, or Spiinish b(.‘ard is common here, and has the same 
appearance as will be hereafter described in Louisiana. It hangs down 
in festoons, sometimes lull or fifiecii fuel in length, like the pendent stems 
of the weeping willow. Waved by the wind, it catches from branch to 
branch, and sometimes fills tlio interval betweeu the trees, as a curtain. 
It has a long trumpet shajicd flower, and seeds so line, as to be hardly 
visible. These seeds undoubtedly fi.x in the hark of the trees; and this 
parasitic plant there finds its appropriate soil. It will not grow on a 
dead tree. Cattle, doer and horsis food on it, while it is fre-sli. When 
properly rotted, and prepared, which is done much after the manner, in 
which liemp is prepared, it is an admirable article for mattresses, and 
stuffing for cushions, saddles, coach seats, and the like. The fibre when 
properly prepared, is elastic and incorruptible, and in many respects 
resembles horse hair, botli in uppcaraucc and use. The Spanish and 
natives use it for horse collars, coarse harnessing and roixis. 

The low savannas arc covered, like the prairies of the upper country, 
with a prodigious growth of grass and flowers. In the swamps, the cane 
bral^ps are of great height and thickness, and the rushes, and other 
meadow plants grow to an uncommon size. Some of the reed canes are 
seen from thirty to forty feet in height. The lakes and creejung bayous, 
especially in summer, are covered witli a must curious growth of aquatic 
plants, called by botanists, jiislia stratlo/es. They somewhat resemble 
the vegetable, commonly called house leek, and have a beautiful elliptical 
leaf. It is commonly, but not correctly reported to vegetate on the 
surface of the water. When the roots of tliousands of these plants have 
twined together, so as to form a large and compact surface, tlie mass is 
often drifted by the wind, or current, to a considerable distance. This 
is the appearance, no doubt, which has given origin to the story of floating 
islands in the waters of tliis country. This singular and beautiful 
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ya^tation, spreads a verdant plain over the waters, for a great extent.— 
Under it tlio fishes dart, and the alligators pursue their unwieldy gambols, 
and multitudes of water fowls are soon pattering their bills among the 
leave’s. The licrharium, tJiongli oxeeediiigly rich, and diversified, is not 
materially difleront from that, to ho dcaerihod hereafter. 

The cultivated vegetables are maize, beans, potatoes, especially sweet 
potatoes, it being an admirable country for that fine vegetable, pumpkins, 
melons, rice, and a variety of rtsculeut roots, particularly a species of 
arum, wliich is much cultivated in the maritime parts, and has a large 
turnip shaped root, resembling, when roasted, or boiled, a yam in taste. 

Tlio piatacliD is a kind of rmt in pods, growing in the ground, abund¬ 
antly in sandy land, much cultivated both by tlie Seininoles and Ameri¬ 
cans. It is baked or roasted in the shell, and is used by confectioners, 
as a sweet meat. 

Tobacco, cotton, indigo, rice and tlic sugar ctinc will be tlie principal 
articles of culture. The African and Otalieile cane flourish remarkably 
well in tlie southern parts, on the hammock and rich lauds, and planters 
are beginning to turn tlieir attention very much to the cultivation of this 
article. Tlie cofl'eo tree, has Isten tricLl on the ix'mnsukv; and cofieo can 
unquestionably ho raised there : but whether of a kind, or in quantities 
to justify cultivation, Ins not yet been sufficiently exjierimcutcd. The 
olive has been suflK.iuntly tried to piovc, that it flourishes, and bears 
well. A species of Cactus is common, on which the Cochineal fly feeds; 
and this will probably become an important article of manufacture. A 
siiocics of cabinet wood of groat beauty grows here, wliich they call 
bastard mahogany. It is prohrdily tlie Laiirus Borbonia. 

Minerals. The country is not rich in this doparlmoiit, although it is 
idfirincd, lliat several kinds of precious sloncs have been found bore, as 
a)nolhyst.s, turquoises, .ind liijri.i lazuli Ochres of diftccent colors, pit 
coal and iron ore are abundant. IVo have seen beautiful aggregations 
of little circular uofliilos of marine peirifictioiis, find splendid specimens 
of coral and marine sliells found on tJie shores of tliegiilf. On Mnsquilo 
river, tliorc is a warm mineral .sjn ing, pouring otit like many other springs 
of the country, a vast volume of water snflidoufly large to fill a basin, 
in which large boats may float. The water is’sulpliureous, and is esteemed 
efficacious in rheumatic, ami oliior afleclions. It i.s remarkably jiellucid, 
and filled with fishes. 

O 

Animals. There are pr.aiiie ami coinmoii wolves, wild cals, pantiiors, 
fo.xes, rabbits, many liefnilifal kinds of squirrels, riiccoons, Mexican 
oppossums and woodchucks. The common brown l«ar is yet seen in 
the swifnps. It is a fine grazing connny, aiul gra.'; nboniids in the open 
pine woods and savannas, zud the swamps lionnii mciiiunstible supplies 
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of winter ranf;c. Thus il is an aclniirable country for raising stock. Tijfe 
rearing of cattle ami horses, in times jrast, has Ixtcn tlie chief employ¬ 
ment of the small planters. They number their cattle hy hundreds, and 
sometimes by thousands. There aro imnieii.se droves of deer, aiKl this 
is tlie paradise of hunters, thotigli in many places the Indians complain 
of the scarcity of game. Wolves sometimes assemble in great numbers, 
and when united or single, are always formidable enemies to the folds 
and VBcherics of the planters. Hoars have been killed here of six 
kindred pounds weight. Tlie inhabitants esteem tlioir flesli a great 
luxury, 

Birds. The ornithology of Florida is probably the ricliest in Nortli 
America. Tliero are licro immoiisc numl)cr.s and varieties of water 
fowls,esjaxiially during tiie winter, and intlic slci^piiig inlets on the shores 
of tlie gulf, on the bayous and creeks. In the wood.sand stationary tliroiigb 
the winter are viiltnre.s, hawks, rooks, jays, ii:irroiioef.s, woodpeckers, 
•pigeon.s, turkeys, herons, cranes, cnrlcw.s, coriuorants, [lelicans, jilovcrs, 
Tihio bird.s, mocking bird.s, red birds, ami a great variety of the sparrow 
tribe. The dog wood grovc.s arc the resort of vast numbers af the small 
and singing birds. Among the romarkablo birds, arc the snake birds, a 
species of cormorant of great beauty. 

The robin red breast slays the wliolo year in Florida. Tlie red spar¬ 
row is a beautiful variety of the specirrs found hero. Tlic crane, grus 
Pratensis, is found here in immense luimliera. By some their Hush is 
valued as much as that of the turkey. 'J'lio crying bird is a pelican, 
remarkable for singular plumage, and its harsh cry. Tlie, wood pelican 
is nearly three foot high, and is seen stalking along the marshes, with his 
long, crooked beak, resting, like a scytlte, upon Iiia breast. The painted 
vulture is one of tiic curious birds seen on the. Savannas, gorging on the 
serpents,frogs and lizzards roasted by tlie periodical burning of the grass 
plains. Tlie great Savanna crane, when standing erect, is nearly five 
fe^t high. They fly in srinadrons, and have a singular uniformity of 
flying, and alighting. A striking icature of this country is the number, 
variety and splendor of tlic birds, especially those of the aijuatic Bjiccies. 

flisA. The coasts, sounds and inlets abound in excellont fisli; and 
the inland lakes and rivers are stored with such multitudes of them, as 
«an not be adequately conceived, e.xcept hy those, who have seen tliem. 
They are geuerally of the game kirnks, that wc liave named under tliis 
bead, in our previous remarks upon the Alississi)Tpi Valley. 

We may observe in general, that the fish of this region, especially on 
the sea const, are fine. The fisli, hero c.allcd the sun-fiali, is the same 
with the trout of Louisiana. Jt is an excellent fisli, and no angling can 
exceed it. It takes the bail witlt a spring. What is a matter of curiosity. 
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ttf all the recent settlers in the countrj-, is (he mnUitiides of fish, that are 
seen at the months of the immense springs, (liat burst foitli from the 
gromjd, of a size at once to form considerable rivers. When the channel 
of these subterranean streams is struch, by ]x'rfora(ing the earth at any 
distance from the fountain, the hook, tlirowu in at the perforation, is 
eagerly taken by the fish, and fine angling may be had, as if fishing in a 
well. ITte most common kinds arc the sun fish, cat fish, silver, or white 
bream, and the black, or blue broiini, stingray, scale flounders, spotted 
bass, sheep’s head, drum, shad, \’,c. Oysters, and oilier shell fish are 
excellent and abund.ant. Alligators and alligator gars are the common 
enemies of the finny tribes, and they here feed, and fatten on tlie fish.— 
The swamps, lakes and inlets so abundantly stored with fish, frogs, 
insects, and every kind of small animals, that constitute the natural food 
of alligators, would lead its to e.vpect, to find tliis animal in great num¬ 
bers. There are all the varieties of lizzard.s, that we have enumerated, 
as belonging to the western country in general. The lakes and rivers 
abound in tortoises. Tlio great, soft slicllod fresh water tortoise, when 
of a large size, has been found weighing fifty pounds, and is esteemed by 
ppicures, delicious food. The goplier Is a curious kind of land tortoise, 
and is by many prized for the table. There are vast numbers and varieties 
of frogs, and the music of the liana boans, or bull frog is heard in con¬ 
cert with tlic cry of tlic Spanish whip-imor-will, tiie croaking of tortoises, 
and the innumerable peepiiigs and gruutings of the amphibious animals 
and reptiles of tlic lakes and marshe.s. 

Serpents. They arc for the mf st part the same as have been described 
already under this head. Here is seen the ribband snake, of a clear 
vermilion color, variegated with transverse zones of dark brown. It is 
found about old buildings and is harmless. Hero, also, is the chicken 
snake, swift, slender, long and harinloss. Its prey is cliickens.—The 
mud asp is a serpent, that lives in tlio muddy creeks, of a livid color, 
and easily mistaken for an cel. Persons incauliou.sly wading in the mud 
have been bitten, and the bile lias proved mortal. The coach whip snake 
inhabits tlie pine barrens. It exactly icsemhlcs a coach wliip with a black 
handle, but is ixtrfecUy harmlc.ss. Tlic hull snake is common on the 
savannas. It is a large, fierce and venomous looking snake, uttering, 
when irritated, a loud hissing noise; but its bite is harmless. The coadi 
whip snake is common. It is an animal of beautiful colors, six feet long, 
and as slender, as a walking stick.—The glass snake, which we have 
described elsewhere, is seen here. Red and black toads are common. 
The hoijse frog indicates tain, by being uncommonly noisy, before it 
happens, nte little green garden frog changes color, like the camelion* 
Und its note exactly imitates the barking of a puppy. Indeed so great is 
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the numbei aiid vadcly of these reptiles, that it is tlie standing jest, wlien 
iipeaking of Florida, to say, that every acre will yield forty busliels <£ 
frogs, and alligators enougli to fence it. 

Insects. Incredible numbers of tlie small insects, called epherneiw, 
cover the surfaces of the lakes and rivers, supplying abundant food for 
the birds, frogs, and fishes. Clouds of the gaudiest butterflies hover 
among the shrubs and flowers. Cnats and musquitos, as might be 
expected in such a country, arc extremely freiiuent and annoying, especi¬ 
ally about the rice and indigo plantations, being ordinarily found in 
greatest numbers, where it is most uulicalthy. On the ojien, dry savannas 
they are neither so frequent, nor troublesome; and they decrease in num¬ 
bers, as cultivation advances. Tlie jigger, red bug and musquito are 
most annoying. 

Bays, Inlets and Sounds. From the uncommon levelnesa of tlie 
country on the sea shore, and from the numerous rivers, that intersect it, 
there is no part of the world, that for tiic same extent has so many inlets, 
sounds, narrow passes of water between islands, and communications 
of one point of the shore with another, by an inland channel. The whole 
coast is almost a continued line of these sounds; and it is beyond a 
doubt, that at a comparatively small expense, a cmial communicating with 
the sea, in an hundred pluce.s, might be made from New Orleans to the 
liver St. Marys. From tliis river to tlie Sabine, and wc may add, through 
Texas, almost every river, that enters tlie gulf just before its cntiauce, 
spreads into a broad lake, communicating with the sea, and the water is 
partially salt. From one of these lakes to another, there is often a wide 
natural canal, with from four to six feet water. Those on the shores of 
Florida arc too numerous to mention with jjarticularity. Perdido bay, divi¬ 
ding Alabama from Florida, is thirty miles long, and from two to six broad. 
Pensacola bay is thirty miles long, and from four to seven wide. It receives 
the rivers Escambia, Yellow, Cold water. Black water, and Cedar ciwk. 


The bay of Pensacola allbrds tlie be.st harbor on the whole gulf shore. 
Bayou Texas enters from the north, a mile above Pensacola, and is four 
miles long, and a fourth of a mile wide. Bayou Mulatto enters tiro east side 
of Escambia bay. St. Rosa sound connects the bays of Pensacola and 
Chactawhatchee. This is a charming sheet of water, forty miles long, 
and from One and a half to two miles wide. A narrow peninsula divides 
Pensacola bay from this sound, for thirty miles. It yields five feet water 
in its whole length. Chactawhatchee bay is forty miles long, and from 
seven to fifteen wide. It receives a number of creeks, is much afiected 
by storms, and was formerly tlic scat of a profitable fishery. St. Andrews’ 
i»y is protected by a number of small islands, receives some navigable 
^peeks, has deep water, is twelve miles long, and five miles wide. St 
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Joneph’s bay is twenty miles long, and seven miles wide. Appalachicolar 
is twelve miles long, and from four to six miles wide. Ocklockney is 
is twelve miles long, and two broad. Appalachy bay is a circular inden¬ 
tation, in which is tlie port of St. Marks, the nearest point to Tallapassee 
the seat of Government. Histahatchee oilers a safe harbor for small 
vessels. Vacassa bay is the eastem-mo.st bay in west Florida. 

Rivers. The rivers, that have courses of considerable length rise in 
the high lands of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi. St. Marys is a 
very considerable stream, that falls into the Allaritic, by a broad mouth. 
It is for a long way the separating line between Florida and Georgia. 

St. Johns, a very consideralde river, rises in the centre of the peninsula, 
and flowing with a gentle current northwardly, broadens to a wide chan¬ 
nel, and passes through several lakes, the largest of which is St. George, 
twenty miles long, and twodve broad, and falls into the sea forty miles 
south of St. George. It has been navigated by the steam boat George 
Washington, the first that ever floated on the waters of Florida. She 
took the inland passage from Savannah, and arrived at Jacksonville on 
tlie St. Johns in thirty four hours. Indian river has a course from north 
to south. !md empties into the gulf. Most of tlie rivers, that fall into 
the gulf, have tlieir sources in Georgia.—The most important of these is 
Appalachicola, which divides East from West Florida. It is formed by 
the junction of two ceiisiderahlo rivers, that rise in the subsiding Appal¬ 
achian ridges in Georgia, the Flint and the Chattaliochy. It is the longest, 
largest and most important rivor in Florida, and falls into Appalachy bay; 
The small river, St. Marks, empties into the .same bay. Escambia is e 
considerable river, and empties into Pensacola bay. Perdido, which 
forms the boundary lictwccn Florida and Alabama, falls into the gulf 
four leagues west of Pensacola bay. 'I'bere are, also, the Nassau, St. 
Nicholas, Ocklockney, Corclia, St. Pedro, Charlotte, Hillsborough, 8u- 
waney, Vilchees, Conecuh, Alaqua, (thactawhatclioo, Econfina, Oscilla, 
Acheenahatchce, Chatahafdiee, Histahatchee, and various others, wMch 
vise in Florida, and at different points tall into the gulf. There are a 
great number of rivers, not here enumerated, Uiat rise in the pine forests, 
have considerable courses, and fall into arms and inlets of the gulf. The 
country is as yet scarcely susceptible of accurate topographical informa¬ 
tion, and is so intersected with rivers, and accommodated with inlets, 
and the soil is so level, and the communications from one point to another 
by water so easy that there is no place in die territory at any considera¬ 
ble distance from water communication. The entrances to most of the 
rivers have a bar, that unfits them for the navigation of vessels drawing 
mndptater. Most of tlicso rivers are susceptible of consideraUe extent 
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of solioonor navigation, and iJicy aro generally capable of steam bqat 
navigation. • 

Islands, Tlie sea islands on the Florida shore are not of much im¬ 
portance. St. Rosa island is a long and narrow slip parallel to the coast, 
between St. Rosa bay and Pensacola. Tlie Tortugas are a group of 
islands, oppo-site the .«ouihern-raost point of East Florida. They are 
covered witli Mangrove bushes, and extend from nortli-east to soutli-west. 
Anastatia is opi)osite to St. Augu.sfine, and divided from tlie main land 
by a narrow channel, and is t wenly-fivc mile.s in length. They are covered 
with pine trees and sand bank.M, and have a sterile soil. On tte West 
Florida shore ate Iluuiniocb, Crooked, St. Vincent’s, St. George’s, Dog, 
and James’ islands. 

Cunositks. These con.sisi in a great many natural caverns, sinking 
rivers, great springs and natural bridges. Among the caverns, the most 
remarkable aro Arch t’avo, and Ladies Cave. The first descends 
Under a vast lime stone rock. At a considerable depth in the earth, a 
c.avern 0 |)cns, one hundred feet wide, and fifty feet high. From this 
leads off a kind of goUiic arch for a long distance, at tire end of which 
is a running stream twenty feet wide, and live ft^ct deep. Beyond tliis 
is a hall one hundred feet long, vvitli columns ;md stalactites. TJiis cave 
has been explored four hundred yards. It abounds in sparry crystalliza¬ 
tions. The Ladies Cave is still more .spacious. This, loo, has its galle¬ 
ries, chambers, domes, sparry columns, and its cold and deep river 
winding through its dark pas.s3ge.s. Two miles from tliis cave is fJie 
natural bridge over Ch:i]iola river. The Econfina river passes under a 
natural bridge. The antiquities of Wc.st Florida, as great roads, cause¬ 
ways, forts and otlicr indications of former liabitancy, are striking and 
inexplicable curiosities. None are more so, than the regular and noble 
plantations attd avenues of live oaks. 

In tlie vicinity of Tallabassoe a small pond was recently formed by 
the sinking of tlic earth, which fell, with all its trees, with a tremendous 
crash. The sink is perpendicular, and fifty feet deep before we arrive at 
the water, the depth of which is not ascertained. 

Fountains, Lakes and iijiirmgs. There seems to be over all this 
country, a substratum of soft stones at equal depths, which is cavernous, 
and admits numberless subterranean brooks and streams to liave their 
courses fkr under the ground. In places tliey burst out in the form of 
those vast boiling springs, which form rivers at a short distance from 
their outlets, and by their freriucncy, their singular forms, the transpa- 
rwicy of their waters, and the multitude of their fishes, constitute erne of 
the most striking curiosities of the country. Among an hundred,.,whjcb 
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ini^lu be named, and which have created the vulgar impression, llat there 
is'ewiy where a prodigious cavern beneath the surface of the wltole 
country, the most remarkable is that, twelve miles from TaJlabasse, which 
is the Source of Wakulla river.—^It is of a size to be boatable immediately 
below the fountain. A mile below its sourex! tlie channel becomes so 
impeded with flags, ruslios and river weeds, lliat a boat can scarcely be 
propelled through tliem. Suddenly lliis immense spring breaks upon the 
eye, of a circular fonn, and in extent, like a little lake. Tlie water is 
almost as pollncid, as air. It has been sounded with a lino of two 
hundred and fifty fiitJioins, before bottom was found. Prom its almost 
unfathomable depth, from tlie airial transparency of its waters, and per¬ 
haps also from the admixture of sulpliuret of lime, whicli it holds in 
solution, it hits ;i cerulean tinge, like that, which every voyager has ad¬ 
mired in the waters of the gulf. To a person placed in a skiff, in the 
ceiilre of this spiondid fountain basin, tlie appearance of tire mild azure 
vault above and the transparent depth bolow,on wJiich tlie floating clouds 
and the blue concave tihove are painted, and rei>eatcd with an indescriba¬ 
ble softness, create a kind of pleasing dizziness, and a novel train of 
sensations, among w'hich the most distinguishable is a feeling, as if sus- 
jibndcd between ttvo firmaments. The impression only ceases, when tlio 
boat approaches the edge of tlie basin near eiiougli, to enable you to 
perceive the outlines of the ncighhoriug trees j ‘ ..ted on tlio margin of 
lltc basin. It has been aa.scrtcd, that lime stone water in its utmost 
purity bus less refractire powers for light, than free slenc water. The 
water, probably, from the presence of the suJphuret of lime, is shghtly 
nau.se.ous to the taste. Beautiful hammock lands rise froia the northern 
acclivity of this basin. It was the site, of tlie Englisli factory in former 
days. Here resided the fainons Anibrister. The force, whidi tlirows 
up this vast mass of waters from its subterranean fountains, may be 
hnngiued, wbon we see this pellucid water swelling up from the deptlis, 
as though it were a cattldron of boiling water. It is twelve miles from 
S*t. Marks, and twenty from tlie ocean. Mickasuckc Lake, fifteen mSes 
nortli-casl from Tallahassee, is twelve miles long. On its shores many 
of the old Indian fields are covered w’ith peach trees. Lake Jackson, 
north-west from Tallaliassec, is eight miles long, and tlwee broad. The 
richest lands in the country are on its borders. Lake lamony, fourteen 
miles nortii of TaUahas.se, is eight miles long, and three broad. It is 
noted for the abundance of its fish. Old Tallahasse Luke is near Uie seat 
of Govcmmeul. Chcfixico’s old town was on its south shore. Inundation 
lake is newly formed by the inundation of the Chapola. TJiough deep, 
tlie forests arc still standing in it, and it is twenty miles long, and seven 
. bro^. 
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The Brig Spring of Cliapoia throws out a considerable river from between 
the high rocks on its shores. The Chaixtla river is almost wholly form¬ 
ed from large springs. The Big Spring of Chactawatchee is the chief 
source of that river. The Waucissa spring discharges a very considera¬ 
ble stream. 

Savages. The Seminoles were once a numerous and powerful tribe, 
as were also the Baton Rouges, or Red Sticks. Tlieir numbers were 
much reduced by tlie terrible but deserved chastisement which they re¬ 
ceived during the late war. Numerous small tribes, and divisions of 
tribes, and congregated bodies of refugees from different foreign tribes 
are dispersed in tbe forests and savannas of this country. They used to 
find in the spontaneous production of the soil, and in tlie abundance of 
fish and game, a superfluity of anhsistence. 

The Indians of this region are an alert, active and athletic people, fond 
of war, of gay, volatile, and joyous dlsposi.ions, and the merriest of sav¬ 
ages. They have the common projxinsity for intoxiertion .and gambling. 
They are active and c.Np<;rt liunters; and. by the sale of bear, deer, iMWi- 
ther and wolf skins, horses and caitle, bees wa.x, la ncy, venison and 
such articles generally, as are the fruit of the chase, they procure tlioir 
clothing, and such things as are called for by tlicir habits of 'ife. 

Civil ^visions. Since the ce.ssion of thi.s cou.itry to llic United 
States, the immigration to the countr’ has oeen very con.sulcrable. Tim 
country lias been divided into coniitie.M, judicial and military districts; 
and all the benefits of American institutions are peaceably diffused over its 
whole surface. The present numlwr of inlmbitanfs in both Ftondas, is 
34,735. They are as thoroughly mixed, ns any c,oirmiunity in the United 
States, comprising emigrants from all foreign countries, and from every 
American slate; and among the creoles, there arc all j«)ssible admixtures 
of African and Indian bloo<l. The greater proportion of tiie inhabitants 
are very poor, and too great a part of the recent immigrants are merely 
adventurers. The greater number of the ancient inhabitants lead a kind 
of pastoral life, and subsist by roaring cattle. A few of the planters are 
opulent, and have good houses with piazzas, and every addition that can 
easily be devised to court the breeze. They live a solitary life, in remote 
forests, or savannas. But abounding in fish, cattle and game, they have 
all the necessaries of life without labor or ditBculty; and tlie unbounded 
hospitality which tliey practise, is at once an easy and delightful virtue. 
Nothing can be more grateful to the summer traveller, oppressed with 
hunger, thirst and heat, and wearied with tlie sad uniformity of the wide 
pine forests, and savannas, than the cordial though rude welcome, the 
patriarchal simplicily, the frank hospitality, and the surrender of time, 
slaves, and every thing that the bouse aflbrds, to his comfort, tlian te le 
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cejW licre. Some portions oftliis region have interest with tlte ttiinking 
travWev, from auotlier circumstance. 'J’iic many mounds, that are me¬ 
morials of ages and races forever lost to tradition and history, are here 
mixed witli the melancholy ruins of considerahle villages, tliat rise among 
the orange groves, and manifest, that there was once, oven here, a nume¬ 
rous population of civilized beings. 

The amusements of the people are a compound of Spanish, French 
and American manners. 

Florida is divided into Walton, Escambia, Washington, Jackson, Gads- 
-den, Loon, Jefferson, Fayette, and some other now counties. 

Comparative advantage/! of immigration to Florida. This country 
was in some points of view an invaluable acquisition to the United States. 
It was necessary to tlie’rounding, and completing the area of our surface, 
that no foreign power sliould possess a territory surrounded by our own. 
■It wa:, necessary for tlio possession of its harbors, and its immense line of 
coast. It was invaluable for its inexiiaustible supplies of ship timber. 
As u,i agricultural country, it must he confessed, a great part of it is 
sterile. The level j line fo' osi lauds will bring one or two crops of corn 
wilboui !i!anuro;ai: will, jmil-iljly lie cultivated to a certaui extent witlt 
iiidige The drier lau'Ls of this sort arc admirable for sweet potatoes, 
aud oil the Vihoie better, with the requisite cultivation, and manuring, for 
gardens, than soils, naturally more fertile. There are considerable bodies 
of e-vcellont laud, distributed at M'ide intervals over all the country. But 
a small projiortion of these are, what are domoninated first rate. Some 
jiarts, probably, offer equal advantages for the cultivation of sugar with 
L'lc sugar limds of Louisiana. Cochineal, it is supfiosed, will be made to 
advantage, aud it may be, coffee. It offers superior maritime advantages 
of every sort; abounds in the materials of ship building; and in its rich 
and inexhaustible fi.sliorics, and its supply of oysters, and sea fowl has its 
c vn peculiar advantages. The immigrant, who sought to enrich him- 
'K by cultivation alone, would, jirohahly, make his way to tlie richpr 
soils, west of the Mississippi. .But, if taken as a whole, it is more sterile 
than the country along the Mississippi, it feels tlie refreshing coolness of 
the sea breeze, and the trade winds, and, it is beyond a doubt, more 
healtliy.—^Nature has her own way of balancing advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages, over the globe; and a Florida planter finds sufficient reasons, on 
comparing his country with others, to be satisfied with his lot. 

Chief Towns. St. Augustine is flic chief town of East Florida, and 
the most populous in the country. It is situated on the Atlantic coast, 
thirty mile^ below the mouth of St. Johns, about two miles within the 
bar, opposite the inlet, and at the neck of a peninsula, in north latitude 
15'.—The bars atthccntronce of the inlet have from eight to ten feet 
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water. Tlie town h bniJt of an oblong fonn, divided by four streelSj^twt 
cat each other at right angles, fortified by bastions, and surrotmded 
by a ditch, and is defended by a castle, called Fort St. John. Tf» river 
St. MaAs, flows through the harbor, and divides the town from the island. 
TTie streets are generally so narrow, as scarcely to permit two carriages 
to pass each other. To balance this inconvenience, the houses have a 
terrace foundation, which, being shaded, renders walking in the sultry 
days agreeable. The bouses are generally built of a free stone, peculiar 
to the country. This rock is obtained from the adjacent island, and is 
formed of concrete sea sheik. The extomal walls are plastered, and 
have a handsome and durable apjrearance. They are not more than two 
stories high, with thick walls, sjKieions entries, large doors, windows ami 
balconies, and commonly a large and beautiful gttrdcn attached to 
them. 

On entering this ancient looking town from the sea, tlio castle of Fort 
St. Mark has an imposing ofl'oet upon the eye. It is a fort forty feet 
high, and in the modern style of military arcliitr.-clure. It commands the 
entrance of tlie harbor and is of a regular <juadr:iiigiilar form with four 
bastions, a wide ditch, and sixty heavy c.annon, and is cnjiablo of contain¬ 
ing one thousand men. It is on a point of land between the conflux of 
Matanzas uroek, and St. Sebastian’s, and forms a brndseapt: of groat pic 
iuiosque beauty, with its infcrs[H>rscd groves of orange trees, and flower 
and kitchen gardens. Altliough the soil about St. Augustine is so sandy 
as to give it the appearance of being sterile, yet it is far from being un¬ 
productive. It brings tw'o crojrs of maize in a year; and garden vegeta¬ 
bles grow in great perfection.—The orange and lemon grow as if they 
were indigenous, of a greater size, it is alPrined, than in S[»ain or Portu¬ 
gal. One tree has been found to produce iimr tlionsand oranges. The 
harbor would bo one of the best, were it not for the bar at its ('ntrance, 
which prevents the approach of large vessels. There is a light bouse on 
the island, and some gardens, and orange and date frees. From this island 
Bto taken taken the stones, of which liie town is built, and here commen¬ 
ces the nwtbem limit of that remarkable quarry of stone, that skirts the 
southern shore of Florida. The population of St. Augustine now con- 
sists of between 4 and 5,000 inhabitants. Near this town grows the palm 
or date tree. Its brandies attract notice from their singular beauty, and 
constant rustling, like aspen,leaves,aswell asthepecidiarity of the under 
brandies, which servo for ladders, by which to ascend tJic tree. The fruit 
in form resembles the largest acorn, and is covered with a thin, transpa¬ 
rent, yellowish membrane, containing a soft saccharine pulp, of a some¬ 
what vinous flavor, in whidi is enclosed an oblong, hard kernel. When 
ripe, it affords an agreeable nourkluncnt. The olive has already becStae 
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imtBTBlized to the soil. Some have asserted, that cocca trees would 
succeied in the southern parts of tlie peninsula. 

Pensacola, fifty miles from Mobile, is tlic capital of West Florid#. I* 
is idtuated on a bay of the ssime name, in north 33° 32' and in longitude 
10° 18' from Wasliington. Tlio sliorc is low and sandy; but the town is 
built on a gentle ascent. It is, like St. Augustine, built in an oblong 
form, and is nfearly a mile in length. Small vessels only can come quite 
to the town. But tlio bay affords one of the most safe and capaciou# 
harbors in all the gulf of Mexico. It has been selected by our govern¬ 
ment, as a naval station and depot, for which its harbor, and the advan¬ 
tage of fine ship timber in the ncigliborhood, and its relative position 
admirably fit it. A stream of fresh water runs through the town, and its 
market is well supplied with Imcf, garden vegetables and fish. Oysters, tuiv 
ties and gophers are important items in the supplies of food, and espe¬ 
cially sea fowls. It was an ohl oral dec.aying town, when it came under 
the American g<»vornmenl. At that period it ro<’,oived that impulse of 
increase and prosperity, which has imifonnly liccn the result of coming 
under the American uovernriicnt. A number of now and handsome 
brick liousus wore built. JVnmcrous advcnfuTCrs flocked to tlie place 
drawn tliitlier hv its natural advaiitaccs, and its reputation for uncommon 
salubrity. In the fatal atitninn of 1822, the yellow fever visited this placo 
in common witli many otiicr town.s on tlie gidf. Extreme negligence in 
the police of the town is suppo.sed to have caufKid it. Confidence in its 
fancied exemption from that terrible m.alady was destroyed; and it again 
declined. It is, uiiquc.stionahly, a salubrious jmsition, and it is believed, 
that its natural advantages, added to those, which result from its being a 
naval position, will restore its proper degree of estimation and import¬ 
ance. Its sni)plies arc now in a considcr.ahlc degree from New Orleans. 
Of course it is a place something more expensive than that city. One of 
its inconveniences is a very sandy position; and the inhabitants are said 
to acquire a general gait, as if continually walking in a sand, that gave 
way under tlieir feet. At present it contains n very respectable society, 
though the aspect of tlie town is raflier unpleasant. It contains nearly 
tiiToc thousand inhabitants. 

St. Marks is an inconsiderable sea port nine miles from Tollahasse, 
and is the nearest navigable point to that place. 

Tallahassc has been selected, as'the seat of government for the 
territory of Florida. The reasons, which determined the governor and 
commissioners to fix on fliis place, as the metropolis, wore its central 
position, fertility of soil, and the reputation, it had acquired among 
the ^^lanish and Indians of being uncommonly salubrious. The po¬ 
sition was fixed upon for the scat of government in 1824. It was 
divided into lots, and sold in 1825. Five fwjuiircs have been reserved for 
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the purpose of puMic buildings. The precincts of the town enciflrfp « 
beautifuUy undulating country. It was immediately incorporated as a 
city. In two years from the first building, the number of whites and 
blacks wore .orpfs'.sed to anroiinl to NtK). Home resiiectahlo bouses were 
built, but the principal part oftholiabitiitioiis .arc teiii]rorary log buildings' 
The forest is falling on all sides, and it is dtiily acquiring more and more 
the appearance of a town. The amount of llic sales of the lots was 
24,000 dollars. That sum was ajipvopviated for the erection ofa territo¬ 
rial Capitol. The materials for building are good and abundant. There 
are already a number of sloro.s, laveio-s, and shop.s of all the cu.sfomary 
meciianics, with a fidl ]>roportion of hiwyers and doctors, and 200 houses. 
A printing prcs.s, has been eslaldished, from which issues the ‘ Florida 
Intelligencer.’ The Florida mi'.hogouv, that grows in the vicinity, is 
scarcely inferior to tlmt, hrmight fioin Honduras. Tin ro are fine situa¬ 
tions for mill scats in tla^ viriuily, and great scope for industry and enter¬ 
prise of every sort. I’ost roail.s have been (i|ieii(>d to fieorgia, St Marks, 
St. Augustine and Fonsacohi; and bridgo.s and ferries .so established, that 
travelling is comparatively sale.imd easy. Imniigraols may new arrivoat 
this place from any direction, without being obiipeil to sleep out, ofa 
house. In consoqueijco of tl)(! .sudden iofliiv, ariir le.s at first were very 
high. Yot the tifutdiborls/od abounds in game, fish and watcu fowl. 
Venison and wild turkeys eoii.stanily olli'red for sale by the Indian.s. 
Trout and sun fish arc taken in the immediate vicinity. At St. Marks, in 
the neighboring tide water.'’, .slicep’.s head, and other sea fish, and oysters 
abound. The country around is high and rolling. Tlii.s place is only 
three miles north of the elevated chain of rolling hills, whi<-,li, for a great 
distance, bound the shores of the Me.xican gulf. Thence to lire ,sca, Uio 
land is low and level, and abounds in the long leafed iiine. There arc 
many lakes not far distant. The most iiiqxrrlant among them are Urad- 
Ibld’s and Jackson’s. The latter is a clear and beautiful sheet of water, 
fifteen miles long, and one and a Iialf wide. Tlii.s lake has ri.sen, within 
the last year, six or seven feet. It. jimst have hud a suhlerrauonn outlet, 
which seems nf)Wpartially stopped. It was hut a small and shallow pond 
in the time of General Jackson’s ctimpaign. Tin; soil :d)out tliis town is 
a mixture of loam, sand and clay. The growth in the dry grounds is oak, 
hickory and pine. Unt wild cherry, gum, ash, dog wood, mahogoiiy and 
magnolia abound. The climate, as far us c-Kpcrience goes, is very hoaltliy. 
The common summer elevation of the mercury is not high. The range 
is between 88° in summer and 2-1° in winter. The heat is moderated 
by a sea breeze. The dews are heavy. Wlicrc (ho soil is •sufficiently 
rich, the climate is adapted to the sugar cane, and it will bo a country 
for the growfttjy of sugar. Vessels come from Now Orleans to St. 
Marks, in three or four days. The remarkable ‘ big spring’ of the river 
Wakulla is twelve miles distant. 
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.Wiien tlie conlemplaled canal sliall have been completed, and the re-^ 
soufocs of (lie country developed, few places present more attractions to 
immigranfs. Quiiicy and Alapnolia are thriving villages. 

Counties and Chief I'oirns beside those already mentioned. Alachtta, 
Dell; Tima\,Jac1csonrUle; Kscaiuhia,.J'cM,?acoln; Hamilton, Miccoiottm; 
Jackson, i^anOTan.',-Jeflerson, MontirrJln; Leon, Tallahassee;80Gmil^ 
from Washin^don; Aladisnn, lUcl-stown; A'lonro, JCcj T'T’c.vt; Moadieto, 
TomoJea; Nassau, Ferdhianila; St. .Johns, St. Aii^miine, 841 from 
Wasbington, 202 S. E. from Tallaliassce; Walton, Washington, 

Holme?s Valley. 

History. The English aver that Florida was discovered, in 1497, by 
Behastian Cabot. In l-bdl, (ho tirst effectual settlement was made in 
the country. In l.')28, an exixidilion was undertaken to tlie country, by 
Pamphilo do Narvacj;, with 4(10 men, from the island of Cuba. Heat- 
tempted (o jicnotrate the interior of the country, and was never lieard of 
more. In 1.538, the eomilry was entirely sididucd hy Ferdinahd de Soto, 
one of the bravo.st officers in the Siianisli service. But the savages were 
numcrou.s, fierce and hmve; and it cost the SjKinisli a long and bloody 
sfruggle hr rote they aero able to esiablisli (licrasclves in the country. In 
1.5(51, the Fr nch b‘'gri;i to establish themselves, and to form little settle- 
mciilsaloiig the shore, and from (he faeilily, witli which they have always 
gained (ho good will of the .savages, (hey become at once powerful and 
trouhle.somc to the iSp itiiard.s. Their settlomeu(.s were seldom of an ag¬ 
ricultural ch.trae(er. They gonerfilly took part with tlio natives, and ad¬ 
dicted themselves to hunting. The Bpani.sh sent a fleet against them, and 
destroyed their se(tlemeiit.“. In 1.597, the I'honcli made severe reprisals 
demolishing all the forts, erected hy the .Spaniards, and murdering all tfw 
coloiiis(.s, whom thi'v found in the country. F’lom this lime the French 
ncglce.ted th.-ir cstaldisliim'iits in tliis jinrt of the country, and the Spanish 
continued from time to time, to niako petty cstahlishments here. In 
1.580, Si. Augustine was attacked and pillaged by Sir Francis lhake. 
In 1005, it was euteiiat, and plundered hy Captain Havi,sat (he hc.id of 
a body of Imcamioers. In ]7{)2, Ckdonel Aloro at (lie head of .500 Eng¬ 
lish iuid 700 Imlian.s, mare bed from (Carolina to (he walls of St. Augustine, 
and laid close siege to it li.r three months. 'Tire Spaniards, iiaving sent 
a sfjuadixin to the relief of lire g.irr ison, he raised tlie siege, and made a 
precipitate retreat. When tiro British e^tabli.shed tlie liisf colony in 
Georgia, in 1733, the Spaniarils hecanio ap)irehenaive of a new attack 
upon Florida, and not without reason; for in 1740, an expedition was 
filterl out tigain.al .St, Angnsline hy Oglethorpe. But (ho Spanish com- 
mandtw, having recei'.'ed timely notice of the inumdod attack, made such 
additions to the strength of (he garrison, and used such other artificial 
defences, as (hut tlie English were coniitllod after f ustainiiig corisidera- 
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ble loss to abandon tlw siege. In 1763, Florida was ceded to jifreat 
Britain, in c.’tchaiigc for Ilavanna. She received Florida, as an djuiva- 
lent for that very important acquisition. By the encouragement, which 
the government gave to agriculture, nnmiters of coloni.sta poured in from 
everypart of the British islands, and from all tlw countries in Europe; and 
this may be considered, ns the most prosiwaous periorl of the country, aa 
regarded its future proajKjcts.—In the year 1781, wliile Groat Britain wasf 
exerting all her imwcrs to reduce her revolted colonies, a well concerted 
attack by the Spanianls, re-conquered the country, and brought it under 
its ancient regime, and it was guaranteed to them by the peace of 1783. 
It remained in their possession, forming one of the three governments, 
which composed the captain-generalshipof lh<^ island of Cuba. In 1810, 
the inhabitant.^ of that part ofWcsl Florida, wbicli now comi>ose.s part of 
the states of Alabama and I.onisiana, in concert with the American au¬ 
thorities, renounced tlio government of Spain,and aftaclied themselves to 
the United States. The revolution was edeefed without Irloodshod. It is 
said that they hesitated about the prr)priely t)f setting up an independent 
government, and that they sent delegates to our government, to treat 
respecting the terms of reception, 'j'ho country, so seceding, came 
peaceably under onr govornmont, and has so remained ever since. 

We know little of the interior history of this country, while under the 
Spanish regime. St. Augustine, Pensacola and St. Marks were tlic only 
places of much importance. Tlie eouniry supplied Ilavanna with cattle 
and horses; and fumislied an occasional retreat to the inhabitants of that 
city during tlic sickly season. They had tljo customary Spanish engines of 
government, a priest, a calaboza, a commandant and a file of soldiers. 
History redeems but little from the silence of such a government, as it 
respects knowledge of the character and de]iortment of the otlicors, or the 
■condition of tlie jieoplo. Tlic materials of such annals, if .any exist, are in 
the archives at Ilavanna. Meantime onr government had heavy and well 
grounded claims on the Spanish governmonl for spoliations committed on 
our commerce. These claims, as also settling definitely the territorial line 
of jurisdiction between tlic United States and New Mexico, made tlie basis 
of a treaty, by whicii the Spanish ceded to us the entire country. The 
treaty was made a law in IHiO; and it then bec.aroe a territory of the 
United States, and has since advanced with that steady progress in 
population and prosperity, vrliich has marked every country, that has 
thus been added to our govemincnt. 

It is suiqKised, there arc seven millions of acres in the coffee region of 
Florida; eight millions of sugar land; and nine millions of’cotton and 
Unin land; making twenty-four million acres of marketable land. 

•fe.-.. 
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LENfiTTr, 280 miles. Broadlli, 100 miles; coiilainin" 40,000 square 
miles. Between 30" 12' ami 3.")'' N. latitude; and between 8° and 11° 
30' W'. longitude fiom IVasuiugion. Bounded North by 'rennessee; East 
by Georgia; South by Florida, and West by tlio state of Mississippi. 

ervit i>ivisio>'s. 

Counties. Autauga, Baldwin, Blount, Bibb, Butler, Clarke, Coneculi, 
Covington, Dallas, Dece.tur, Fnanklin, Fayette, Greene, Henry, Jackson, 
Jefferson, Lauderdah.-, finwrenr,e, I.itm stone, Lowndes, Madison, Maren¬ 
go, Marion, Mobile, Monroe, Morgan, IMontgoincwy, I'erry, Pickens, 
Pike, Shelby, St. Clair, 'ruso.aloosii, AVusliiugtoii, Wilcox, and Walker. 

Population. No part of the western country has had a more rapid 
increase of population, than this state. In IStH), that portion of the present 
state of Mississippi, which is now Alabama, had only 2,IKK) inliabitants. 
In 1810, it contained 10,00. In 1820, it numbered 127,000. By the 
census of 1830,100,221 free w'hitcs ami 112,025 slaves. Total, 311,846. 

This state rises by regular belts, or terraces from the gulf of Mo.xico. 
The lower belt is low, level, ainl has many swaraits sind savannas, and 
the prevailing limiter is pine. The northern bell is pUuisanlly undulating. 
Tennessee valley, though a deep alluvial cottniry, is in fact high table 
band, and there are few table cotmtries,, which excel this part of tlio 
state in fertility, mildiie.ss of climate, and pleasantness of position. 
This valley is .separated from tliat of the Alahauia by lulls of such lofty 
and precipitous character, as generally to merit the niime of mountains. 
Some of Ihostt peaks tower 3,000 feet above tlie level of the gulf. One 
chain runs from Ross, on Tennessee river, between the C-oosa and Black 
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Warrior, giving rise to the head waters of Cahawba. Another separate? 
the streams of tlie gulf from those, that fall into the Tennessee. Anoter 
range divides between the waters of the Black Warrior, and Tombigbee, 
Ri,t>en<>. The Chataliochy separates tliis state from Georgia, and not 
far below the limits of that state, unites with Flint river, to form tlie 
Appalachicola of Florida.—The Tennessee curves from the north-east to 
the nortli-west comer of tlx* state nctir its northern line. A line of hills 
witli a curve, corresponding with that of the Tennessee, runs at a distance 
of between fifty and eighty miles from that river, giving rise to numerous 
streams, that flow from one dordivity north to the Tennessee, and from 
the other south, to the waters of the Alabama and Tomhigheo. Into 
Tennessee flow Walts’ river, Turkey creek, I’oplar creek, Occocliapa and 
many smaller streams. These rivers rtiach the Tennessee cither at the 
Muscle Shoals, or near them. It is proposed to unite the waters of die 
Tennessee with the upjicr waters of die Tomhigbee by a canal, which 
shall cross Boar creek of the Tennessee, and the lino of hills, that sepa¬ 
rates die wafers of that river fnmi those of Tomhighec, and unite the 
the canal with an upper and boat able braueli of that river. 

Mobile river is formed by the junction of Ahdiama and Tombigbeo, 
and is so called up to die point, where these rivers unite at Fort Minims. 
It enters Mobile bay by two moulh.s. The Alabama is the easleni branch 
of the Mobile, and is itself formed from the june.tion of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa rivers. The Tallaiioosa rises in the Allcgliany ridges in 
Georgia, where if is called Oct afusky, and receives a number of tribu¬ 
taries in the Indian country. It passes over coiisidorablo falls, before it 
gives its waters to the Alabama.—The 'rallapoosa rises in die same 
ridges, and pursues a somewhat longer course to the south-west. Bodi 
are rapid streams, run lli-ongh the Creek eouniry, and are not boatablo 
to any considerable distance above their junction.—From this junction 
the Alabama receit es a number of small streams from the east, bends 
towards the west and rcceive.s the FJahawba. It is navigable by sea vessels 
to Fort Claiborne. It is oire of the finest rivers of the soudicm country, 
and navigable for steam lioafs of the large.st class, for a groat distance. 
A number ply constantly on it. They (ransjiovt 13t),0l)f) hales of cotton 
to Mobile. When the title of the Iand.s of the ('reek Indians shall have 
become vested in the Unitcil fStutes, and the beautiful country on the 
head waters of diis river seltKfl by wbites, it is proliabio, that Montgom¬ 
ery, situated midway between !\b,liile, and tlie bighest points of steam 
navigation on this river, wd! ixcorne one of the most iin)X)rtant 
towns in the slate. Tlie I'ombigbee rises in the ridges, that separate 
lietwccn its wafers and those of the Temicssoc, in llio nordiern parts of 
the stale; and receives some of its western branelies liom a range, that 
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divOTgoe from flie Tennetisoc lulls, and runs poutli along the middle of the 
gtatn of Mississippi. It rnceivrs, in its progress, many considerable 
streat/is from tlic slate of Missis.«ippi on the west. It meanders tlirongli 
tlie Indian country, and a tract piircliastd by li'ro.ncli immigrants. Eighty 
miles above St. Stephen's, it is swelled by the accession of the Black 
Warrior, to which ])liice small sea vesstds ascend. In moderate stages of 
tlie water, it affords steam boat navigation to Tuscaloosa.—Both these 
rivers are extremely favoralile to boat ura igatioii; and during tlie higher 
stages of water, a numher of slcam boats am constantly moving through 
the dark forests and rich alluvions of these fine rivers. Yellow, Chactaw 
and Pea rivers rise in this stale, and pass into I'lorida, as does also the 
Conecuh, a coiisidcnihle river, that rises iu the interior, and find its way 
to the sea tlivougli that rnuntry. The Tensa is a. Iiranch, or eiilargenient 
of Mobile river, before it ctitor.s .Mobile bay. 'J’bc Perdido sejraratos tlris 
slate from Florida, as tb.! Pascaeouhi on ilio wo.st dons from tlie state of 
Mis.sissi]ipi. Escaiubi.i rises near Fort Claiborne, and running a south¬ 
wardly course, unites vvilh the Conecuh, and I'orms Escambia bay above 
Pensacola. 

Fan/t of the covyitr;/. noil, The following was considered by the 
purchasing iimnigranls a very accurate and faitlifiil general delineation 
of the (jualitios of fhi soil. It is chiefly exfraeted from the published 
accounts of the United Stales’ surveyor in that district; and has tlie 
advantage of having been the result of actual inspection. Tlie general 
shape of the slate is that of a well defined parallelogram. The only 
umlefined line is the southern oifc. From this line aiiotJier pariillelograin 
is formed, e.\teuding between Florida and the slate of INlississippi. It 
includes Mobile hay. 'I’his was once part of IVTst Florida, and was 
necessary to this state, to eiiahlc it to ci.minuiiicate with the gulf of 
Mexico. Except tlie alluvions on Mobile river, the soil is generally a 
pine barren. In Mobile bay are the islands Dauphin, Massacre and Petit 
T- jis. Mobile, bay is a deep and commodious entrance into the interior. 
Dauphin island is of a triangular sliajK;, and five mih'S iu loiiglli. The 
ship channel is lielwecn Dauphin island, and Mobile point. There is 
anotlier pass, called Pass an Heron, which 1ms but six feet water over its 
bar. Taking the state, as a. whole, the northern parts, near Tenuc.s3no, are 
generally hilly and j)rocipitous. At the northern coimnencornont of this 
belt, it is mountainous, and a continuation <)f tlie Alleghany hills. The 
central interior region is generally waving hills. As we apiiroach within 
fifty or sixty miles of Florida, the swamps arc, for tlie most part, timber¬ 
ed with cyjiress and gum trees, and some loblolly pines; and the uplands 
with long leafed pine. 'J'hese pine swells and levels have a very thin soil; 
but generally having a substratum of clay, contain within tliemselves a 
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{Huimple of fertility, which, when cultivation shall be advanced, and 
population sufficiently compact, will not fail to bo called forth. yAt 
present, they bear, williout raanuring, ttvo or three crops of maiad, and 
perhaps one or two of small cotton. But in the present order of things, 
while tliero are sufficient extent.s of rich lands, the pine barrens will bo 
held in little estimation; and they probably, include more than one half 
tlie surface of the state. Ainojig the pine woods grows rank grassj 
furnishing fine and inexhaustible summer range. The alluvions on the 
Alabama and Tombigbeo are generally wide, and for the most part first 
rate lands. Some aifinn, that they are equal to the lands on llie Missis¬ 
sippi. Wlien these lauds came into the market in the land otfice, tlie 
rash and grasping spirit of hmd sijeculafion raised them to an inordinate 
price, wliich proved, in many instances, ruinous to tlie purchasers. In 
some cases, these lands in a state of nature, sold as liigh as fifty dollars 
an acre. The alluviiU soils on the margins of the streams generally are 
fertile and productive. The hammock lands rank at the head of tho 
second rate lands, and their fertility is of long duration.—They consti¬ 
tute an intermediate belt between the bottoms and pine ridges. They 
generally have a slope, like a glacis. In the first rate lands no pines are 
to be seen. In second rale lands pines are intermixed witli dog wood, 
hickory and oak. Wlicrcvor the liigh table grounds are seen covered 
witli oaks, dog wood trees, and the pawjmv int,orini.\ed, the soil is sure 
to be fine. Tlic French immigrants are sanguine in tho belief, that the 
slojies and hammocks of this state would alTord eligible soils and situa¬ 
tions for vineyards. It will be an omen for good for the country in gen¬ 
eral, and for this state in particular, if they prosper in atunnpting to rear 
tho vine and tlie olive. Experience has abundantly demonstrated, that 
tlie great bulk of Americiui farmers arc little di.spostal to siieculativo 
agriculture.—They pi-cfor to fi-x tlieir attention upon com, cotton, tobac¬ 
co, beef and i»ork. Along tho .southoni limits of tlio state the soil is 
thin; and tlie unvarying verdure of the pine, tires by its uniformity. On 
the head waters of the Escambia, and Conecuh, the soil and climate aro 
favorable to tlio sugar cane; ahd hero are seen those groves of orongo 
trees, of which travellers have spoken witli so much delight, aiBiming 
them to be indigenous. Tliey were, beyond question, the growtli of 
seeds scattered from orange groves, originally cultivated by Spaniards 
in Florida. » 

In the lower parts of tlie state, as wc approach Florida, the swamps 
become more and more extensive. Cypress lands are abundant On tho 
nUuvial grounds, which are not inundated, is largo and rank cane. Be¬ 
low die Tombigbee, the river is apt to inundate the bottoms and swamps, 
and the nmsquitos are excessively amioying. As we ascend into the 
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Vceiif^ ^ts of tlie state, the lauds Ik^couic higli and broken, and pine is 
leM fequent. Oak, hickory and poplar arc tliore tlie prevailing growth. 

The^ost extensive bodies of good land, and those, which arc at present 
_ most po]lulous, are Ixjtweon the Alalraiua and Toinbigbee, the bottoms 
of the Tallapoosa and the Black Warrior. I’assing over the ridge, that 
separates the waters of the Conecuh from tliosc of the Alabama, there 
is an extensive body of rich laud. On flio head waters of Lime Stone 
creek, tliere is also a fine ho<ly of land. A considerable distance above 
tire junction of the Coosa and 1'allnpoosa, there is a country of fine 
swells of land, watered with lrcf[ucut springs of pure water. Tire land 
is boavtly timbered with lltoso kinds of trees, tirat indicate a rich soil.— 
It is iniiabited by the Creek Indians. 

Charopter of the population. I’lris state was originally a part of 
tho hCssissippi territory. It has aerptired iropnlatron with great rapidity, 
and already far exceeds in nimihcrs the state, from which it was taken. 
Few states have had so great arr iiicrease. This wa.s owing in part to 
its contiguity to Georgia, and its proximily to the Carolitras; and its 
having fro.sh artd fertile lands, and vet being in other respects, as 
regards .soil, climale, and situation, very similar to tlrose states. Immi¬ 
grants froir tire laird of pine and cypress forests, love to see these trees 
in the now regions, to which they transplant theiusidvcs. Public opinion 
had estimated this country, as more than commonly healtlry, for its 
climate. That part of it, lying .south of the ’J'cniicssoe ridge, has great 
facilities of communication wrlir the sea. Tire soutliem planters ordina¬ 
rily do not covet a country, which .admits a. very dense population. They 
love space, in which to move thcm.selvcs. They prefer those extensive 
pine barrens, in which there is such inexhaustible range for cattle, and 
which will not, for a long time admit a dense population. At the same 
time, tlicy desire at intervals ri<;h alluvial soils of thick c..aue brake, the 
pro|)or soil for cotton. Alalrama furnished them, in those re-sjiccts, all 
they could wish. It was much healthier, than the inaratime parts of 
the Carolitras; and at. tho same time had a soil better adapted to cotton. 
This may account for tiro great immigration from the Caroliiias and 
Georgia, and for that surprising itrerease in the population, which we have 
already noted in tho table of civil divisions. 

Tho people in this slate have a general character for order, ipiietness, 
a regard for religion, schools, and social and moral institutions; mure 
decided titan could liavo been expected,‘taking into view tho recent 
origin,«£ the stall!.—They s]x;ak, and think of fhcmsi;lvcs, in reference 
to tire states further south and west, with no small degree of assuiiiption 
in the comparison. There arc many opulent planters w'ith large numbers 
of slaves; and llrey jrossess the characteristic hospitality of tlrcse people 
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every whi^rc. Tln'y have not lormeil n elvtiacier, as a stale. Tliey have 
few religions, litoriiry or other iiislitulions. But, they are developing a 
characte.r, which will lead to rospeetahle and nninerou.s roiiucyttiona of 
this kind. Travellers have hnon Ihvoiahly iniprassed with liiie charac¬ 
teristics of hospitality, quietness and good order, which they generally 
witnessed. 1’he people begin to bo alive to Ihc vital interests of 
schools and education. The usual approprialions of lands for colleges 
and schools have been made by congress for this state. From the compa- 
tively high price of land.s, these ajqtrojuiations must ultimately constitute 
a respectable fund. 

Seminaries. Alabama contains tliree colleges; The Catholic college 
near Mobile, the Methodist eollego at Ltigraiige, a re.s|>octable institution, 
and Alabama college at Tuscaloosa. Tliis last is an amply endowed 
institution. One of the buildings is uiaguificeiit. Great exertions have 
been made to purchase a re.qiectable lilirary ami jtbilosophical apparatus, 
and in point of pofe.ssorships and other appointments to place it on a 
footing with tlie most rcsjwcltdtlo ijistitiilions of the kind. 

Climate. The climate of this .state, taken togolhor, is favorable to 
health, compared with the soutlicrn couniry gimcnilly in the same paral¬ 
lels. The lower part of it is cou.slajitly fanned, during the summer 
heats, by tiic trade wind breezes. There c:in hardly he saiil to bo such a 
season, as winter, and yet the summcr.s arc not holler, than they are many 
degrees more to the nortli. The diiratioii of the summer heats is indeed 
debilitating, and the direct rays of the summer’s sun oiipressive. But 
strangers from the north in the shade, and in tlie current of air, seldom 
siiifer from the heat. In the northern parts of the state still waters often 
freeze. In the southern pa ris they seldom sec much snow or ice. Cattle 
require no shelter during the winter. Maize is jilanlcd early in March. 

In the 31st degree of latitude the thoritiomcter stands in spring water 
at 69° which is nearly the mean temix'raturc of the year. A series of 
thqymometrical ojierations for a year give tlie following result. The 
wannest part of tlie warmest day in April gave 83°.—Mean heat of July 
of the same year 80°. Cold<;st day in January 51°. Coldest day in 
February 43°. Wannest day in Marcli 85°. Same year the trees in the 
swamps, where vegetation is most tardy, were in full leaf the 2d of April; 
peach blossoms gone; April 12tb jicas in pod; pcaclies of die size of a 
hazlcnut; fig trees in loaf; green peas at table. May 2d; strawberries 
ripe; May lOdi mulbcriios, dewIictTios, tiiid whortleberries ripe; May 15th 
cucumbers in pericction; June 29tli roasting corn at table. • 

Diseases. In point of health this climate takes its character from 
situation and local circumstances. 'J'lic prevailing distjiises of the cooler 
frionths ate those of the class lenned cachexy. The diseases of the warm 
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^tnonhis are generally bilious. Wlioro ilio powerful southern sun brings 
tlie styamp miasm into action, diseases follow of course, and none but 
negroe^iand those acclimfitod, can safely reside in the low grounds on 
4{iebank^of the rivers, and near the iimnd.aled swamjis.—Tlie yellow 
fever has seldom been .seen, e.Kcei)! in Alobile. In the liigli land regions, 
far from swamps, creeks and stagnant waters, in the districts of hills, 
springs, and* pino forests, the country may be pronounced salubrious, 
and the planters from the sickly country generally retire to such places, 
to spend the summer. 

Employment of the. people, (.totIon is the grand staple of Alabama. 
The growing of this artir le lias increa.oed in this state in a ratio oven 
greater, tlian that of the ])o]mlation. Among the cotton raising states, 
this now takes a very high rank, t^ngar. rice and tobacco are also cul¬ 
tivated. Many of tJio pi'opio about Mobilo are shepherds, and have 
droves of cattle, niimlx'iing liom .OOt) to 1,0(10. Swino are raised with 
great ease, where they can be giianlcd from thoir enemies, wolves, panth¬ 
ers and alligators. The .small breed (.f Indian horses, or .Spiinish lackics, 
as they arc called, arc ugly, Init liar.ly and strong, and are better tlian 
the liandsom(?r liocses for service. The country trade of the lower part 
of Alabama is lo Mobile, llinkcly and I’cnsacola. Considerable amounts 
of pitch, tar, furpentiue and lumber are exported. 'I'hc cotton used to 
be carried lo New ()rle,ans. Alohilo has become a port of great export 
for cotton. Tlii.s couniry, so near Ilavanna, lias great advantages for 
navigation. Sea vessels proceed up Iho Alabama to a considerable 
distance. The northern parts of Alidiaiua, situated in tlie Tennessee 
valley, are coiniRdlcd to send tboir )iroduco by a very circuitous route, 
down the Tennessee, the Ohio and Mississippi, wliore it arrives, after a 
passage of 1,00(1 miles. At starling, it can not bo more than live hun¬ 
dred miles from the gulf. There is little hazard in as.scrting, tliat the 
intelligent and opulent jreoiilc, in the beautiful and fertile valley of tlie 
Tennessee, will canal the ridges, tliat rise between them and the waters 
of tlie Alabama, and will unite tliemselvcs with llio gulf by that fine river. 

Chief 'I'otimx. Aloliilo is the only (own of any great imjiortance 
in the lower part of the state. It lies on the west side of Mobile 
bay on an elevated plain, in Intitudo 30° dO'. It is situated considerably 
above llic overflow of die river, in a dry and pleasant situation. Access 
to it is rendered somewhat diliicnlt lo vessels by a swampy island oppo¬ 
site the town. But when once they liave entered, they are perfectly 
secuflWrom winds, storms and enemies; and can come dfrectly to 
the town.’ It has swampy lands and stagpiant waters back of it, and near 
it a sterile country of pine wood.s. From these causes, though it had been 
one of die earliest settled towns in the country, it never became, under 
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the Spanish and Frnnoli roffimo, more than a military post. Under t|io/ 
government of the United States, it lias received a new impulse of_,pros ■ 
perity. But a few years since, little cotton was raised in thp,whole 
country connected with Moliilc; .and none w.as e.xported dirretly from 
this place. It is now a great sliijiping port for cotton; and a large num¬ 
ber of square rigged vessels take their freight from tliis city. There is 
no other port, perhaps, in the United Stales of the same size, that has so 
largo an amount of e.xporf. After Now Orleans and Charleston, it is tlio 
largest cotton iwrt in tlio country. If is enlivened, too, by the coming 
and departing of many steam boats, that ply on tlic noble river above tfao 
city. In addition to the great rmrnber of packet schooners, that sail 
between this place and Now Orleans, some by the lake, and some by tlie 
Mississippi, there is now a steam boat coratmmication between the two 
cities, by the way of lake T’oiiciiartraiii. Of course, except during the 
sickly months, it is a place of great activity and business. Chiefly 
destroyed, not long since, by a destnictive fire, it has been rapidly and 
handsomely rebuilt of brick. It contains 80(K( free whites, and 1500 
slaves and free blacks; total, 3,.5(t0. The public buildings arc a court 
house and a jail; four churcbos, one for Rotiian Ciitholics, one for Kpis; 
copalians, one for Presbyterians, .and one for Methodists. A Roman 
Catholic college is erecting at Spring Hill, six miles from the city. It 
exported, 110,000 bags of coltoii. It lias tlio disailvaiilagc of a 

shallow harbor, which is moreover growing shallower by the sand depos¬ 
ited by tlio rivers. Tlio most fatal iiiqicdimetit to the advancement of 
this town is its acknowledged character for sickness. Advantage has 
been taken of this circunistance, to comnionco tlio town of Blakely, on 
the eastern and opposite side of the bay, and at ton miles distance. The 
site is free from contiguous svrariips. It stands on the Tonsa, the largest 
branch of the Mobile, which yields deeper water, and has a harbor of 
easier access, than Mobile. Tlic situation is open, high, and dry, and it 
has/sool and limpid springs of water, and siiixirior advantages of commu¬ 
nication with tlie country by good roadsi If has improved considerably, 
and its founders wore sanguine, that it would speedily eclipse Mobile. 
But that ancient town had, what is called in the west country phrase, 
‘the start,’ and sustains its pre-eminence, as a commercial depot, not¬ 
withstanding its fro()uent and dcslruclivo ravages from yellow fever and 
fires. Mobile is 1033 miles from Washington, and 226 S. from Tusca¬ 
loosa. 

St. Stephens is on the Tomhigbee 120 from Mobile, and at thS'uead of 
sfcftebner navigation. It is a consideriible village with stone houses; but 
notwithstanding a favorable position in llie midst of a fine country, wears 
tlie aspect of decay, 
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k. .Cahawba lias been, until recently, the political metropolis, and is sit¬ 
uated at tiic junction of the Oahawba with the Alabama. County courts 
arc held here, and an otfice for the sale of public lands. The circum¬ 
stance of its having: been tlio tnotropolis gave it a rapid growth. It has a 
considerable number of handsome buildings, intermixed, according to 
the common fashion of new towns, with a great many temporary log 
buildings. Florida, Claiborne, Dumfries, Jackson, Coffeeville, Demopo- 
lis, and Columbia arc incipient, and some of them thriving villages. 

Tuscaloosa at the falls of the Black Warrior is permanently fixed, as 
the political melroi)olis, and is a. town of rapid growth. Its situation 
500 miles from Mobile, is elevated,'level and beautiful. It contains two 
thousand inhabitants. Many of tlie buildings are of brick and handsome. 
The public buildings are a sujx;rb state house, a court house and jail; 
four churches, one for I’resbytcrians, one for Episcopalians, one for Bap¬ 
tists, and one for Melhoclisis. This town is tho scat of the new and 
handsome buildings of Alabama college. Beautiful stone for buildings 
is found in tins vicinity, and mineral coal of the best quality abounds in 
the banksof llie Black Warrior. Salt works from water recently discov¬ 
ered are in successful operation. Tuscidoosa is 858 miles from Wash¬ 
ington. 

Moutgomory, the ‘'''.ire town of the county of that name, is pleasantly 
situated on the wo.st hank of the Alabama, opposite Hie Big Bend, two 
hundred miles east of Mobile, and tho same distance west of Milledge- 
villc in Georgia. The public buildings are a court house and jail, one 
church for Prcshylorians, and one for Metliodists; and a theatre. It con¬ 
tains eight liunrireil liiliabilants. It is .surrounded by a fertile soil, rapidly 
settling with rich planters, chiefly from the Carolinas and Georgia, and 
promises to become aplace of much commercial importance. Washington, 
Selma and Claiborne, and other towns on the Alabama, are inconsidera¬ 
ble villages. Thirty miles higher on the same river is Kelleysville, a 
thriving village. Eaglcville is principally inhabited by Frencli emigrants, 
who calculated to cultivate tlie olive and the vine. Montgomery is 869 
miles from Washington, and 119 from Tuscaloosa. 

The beautiful and fertile valley of Tennessee has a very different 
conformation and its communications, by a long and circuitous route 
wit h the Mississippi and New Orleans. This valley has a number of large 
and flourishing villages of its own. The,largest of tliese is Huntsville, 
a handsome and thriving town, situated ten or fifteen miles north of the 
TeiiRfflaco, and fifty from tho Muscle Shoals. Tho country about it is 
extremely fertile. It is principally built of brick, witli some spacious, 
and very handsome buildings, a presbyterian churclj, a baptist and 
two methodist places of worsliip, a handsome court house, and other 
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pabitc buildings. One of lliose largo and beautiful springs, tlint are w 
comnton in this region, famishes the town witli water by machinery put 
in motion by Us own current. . 

Florence is tlic ne.xt tow'n in point of size, and in a comraerfial view, 
more important than the other. It is situated on the north side of the 
Tennessee, at the foot of llie Muscle Shoals. When the river is in a 
good stage of water, steam boats of the largest size can come up to this 
place. It has in this way a great and increasing intercourse with New 
Orleans. It has about 1,400 inhabitants, a veiy handsome courthouse, 
and a hotel in city style. It has also a presbyferian cluirch. 

Tuscumbia is tlie next place in size and imixutance. It is situated 
on the south side of the river near a mile from its banks, .and five miles 
from Florence. It has several handsome buildings and a thousand iiilmhi- 
tants. Russelville is also a new town of some importance. 

A considerable degree of inunilkenco Ins t)ccu manifested by the peo¬ 
ple of this slate, in their apiirojuiations for schools, roads, bridges, canals 
and other W’orlts of public tit ilify.—An ajipropriation of .5 jier cent, of 
of the net proceeds of all the of public lands in the state lias been )>rovid- 
ed for these objects.—A rail road has been commenced at 'I'u.»cniribia, 
which is intended to connect with some point of the 'ronncs.soo above 
Muscle Sbnals; and a convention recently called, to deiibenite upon in¬ 
ternal improvements expedient for the state, Lave recommended a rail 
roal or canal communication between the valley the Teimessce, and 
the navigable waters of A'orih Carolina. GenerolJackson’s military road, 
between lake Poncliartinin and FlnTcnce in this state, runs almost in a 
right line 330 miles. If fully completed, and kept in good rejiair, it would 
be of the greatest national utility. There are two or three canals in con¬ 
templation. There is no point, where one tji'ems to be more called for, 
than between the waters of the Tennessee and Alabama. 

CoKBty Tmens, Washington, Cenlrcville, Blmilsville, Greenville, 
Cleritsville, Sparka, Fayette, Erie, Columbia, Bellfontc, Elkton, Moul¬ 
ton, Athens, Lowndes, Linden, I’ikeville, Somerville, Pickensvillc, Pike, 
Ashville, Shclhyville, Walker, Wasliingtoii, Canton. 

CoMlituiion and Laws. They have the common featitrc.s of those of the 
other states. The legislative body is styled ‘ the assembly.’ The senators 
ate elected for a triennial, and the representative for an annual term, 
llte governor serves two yetirs, and i.s eligible only four rears out of six. 
The judiciary consists of a supreme and circuit court, together with snb- 
onUnate courts appointed liy the legislature. The judges .are aftpdinted 
hy the legislature, and hold their offices during good behavior. All 
persons over twenty-one years, and citizens of the United are electors. 
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Tuts slate is not far from SOO miles in average length, and 160 in 
average breadlh. IJctween UO" aiidlM^ N. latitude; and 11° and 14° W. 
longitude from VViisliingloii.—It eoutains SJH,(WlO,(t(tO acres. Bounded 
on flic iVortii Iiy Tennessi'C; Kast by Alabama; Sooth by the gulf of Mex¬ 
ico and Loi’isiima; West by l>ouisiuii:t and the Mississippi. 

civil, DIVISIONS. 

Names of the Coimtics-^A&.nmsjfitilchc/.Chy, Amite, Jackson, Jef¬ 
ferson, liuwrenec, Marion, Monroe, Perry, Pike, Warren, Wilkinson, 
Wayne, Ya/.oo,Madison. 

Population. Free wliites d’J,176. Slaves 32,811. Total 97,865. 

Face of the eountry. Tberc are a number of distinct ranges of hills, 
■of inwlerate elevation, in "tins stale, liesido a singular succession of 
eminences, that show conspicuously, iu desconding the Mississippi. 
Some of tlie ba.ses of thc.se hills are washed hy tliis river. They are 
<hc Walnut Hills, (Irand Gull', Nati-lioz, Wliite CliHs, and LoAus’ 
Ilciglits. In olher places, they apiiear near the river, or in the distance, 
as at Petite Gulf, Villa fiayosa and Pino llidge. Two of these ranges 
divide the state nearly in its whole e.ttont, and separate it into sectional 
vlivisions. In advancing from the bottoms of the Mississippi, there is 
every where, at a greater, or less distance from the river, an appearance 
of bluffs, wbicb, wben tnonii led, spread out into a kind of table surface, 
waving pleasantly; but in many instances, the ricbest table lands have 
prdSpiTWrs benches, wbieli expose the land, to what is technically called 
by tlic agriculturalists ‘ washing.' This is a inisfortuiie, to which tlic 
richest lands in this slate are most sidijectetl. 
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Pine Ridge is a singular elevation. It approaches within a mile of the ' 
Mississippi, and is a high belt of pine land, like an island iit the midst of . 
sutrounding rich land, timbered with hard woods. We know of no pine 
so near the Mississippi, except in one place, in the county of C^ito Gira-^ 
deau in Missouri, for a distance of 1,700 miles. In tlie nortliem section 
of the state, inhabited by the Cherokees, and Chactaws, tlip land rises 
into regular and pleasant undulations. The soil is deep, black, and rich, 
presenting in a state of nature the singular apiicarance erf hills covered 
with high cane brake.—From their precipitous character, tlicse fertile and 
pleasant hills are subject to tlie general inconvenience of washing. Tito 
country, inhabited, by the Cliickasaws, north-west of tlie Yazoo is also 
of a surface, charmingly variegated widi swells, and vallies of great fer¬ 
tility, and abounding in fine springs. 

The White Cliffs are just below Catliarine’s Creek.—LoAus’ Heights 
are a few miles lower on the river, nicy are 1.50 foot high. In tlaj 
strata of this hill are seen tlie last stones, that arc discovered on do.scend 
ing the Mississippi. Tliey are visible only in low stages of water. 
They are of tlie class, commonly called breccia, cemented with pebbles 
and other matters into amass, apparently of recent formation. There is 
probably, no state in the union, and few countries in the world of a more 
pleasantly diversified surface, more happily distributed into hills and 
vallies, than tlie surface of tliis state. 

Riteri. The Mississippi washes the wosfcm shore of this state for a 
distance, following its meanders of nearly seven hundred Uiiles. The 
right line of the Mississippi shore is less than half that distance. But 
the river is here remarkably circuitous, often curving round seven or 
eight leagues, and almost returning b.ick on its course. Tiic greater 
part of this long line of river coa.st, unfortunately, is inundated swamp, 
very thinly inhabited, except by wood cullers for the sleani boals, and 
seldom seen by any other, than jieoplo travelling on the river. There is 
her^ and there a position so high, as to ho capable of being occupied, as 
a plantation. But lliese uncommon elevations soon slope back to tlic 
cypress swamps. 

The Yazoo is the most considerable river, whoso counse i.s wliolly in 
this state. It rises in the Cliickasaw country, in latitude .11° 2S', near 
the lunits of Tennessee, and its head waters almost cominuiiicatc with 
those of Tombigbee. From its source it runs a noith-wcsl course, re 
ceiving the Busha Yale, the 'I'allabatcliee, Lajjpalalia, Buffalo Creek, and 
a number of less considerable streams, and liy a mouth 100 yasI“,-c';do, 
(allsinto the Mississippi, twelve miles above the Walnut lulls.. Its course 
is through a high, pleasant and salubrious country, chiefly however. 
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’clainled and inhabited by Indians. They inhaliit the country, by the 
course of llie river 150 miles from its month. It is gencraUy beatable by 
large boats fifty miles; and in the higher stage.s of the water, to the Bn- 
shaYalo, tlie missionary station. Tljore is fmc building stone on thui 
riv5r, in positions favorable for ronveyance to Now Orleans, being the 
nearest to tftat city of any on the waters of the Mississippi. It is ‘ backed 
np,’ as the pliVasc is, by the Mississii>pi, in high stages of water, or inun¬ 
dated by its own rise for a number of miles from its mouth. Twelve 
miles above ile month are the Yazoo hills, and four miles higher the site 
of fort St. I’clor, where was an ancient Ftcnch settlement, destroyed 
in 1731), by the Yazoo Indians, a nation, which in its turn, has long since 
since been extinct. On this river and the country which it waters, was 
tl»e scene of iJio famous Yazoo spcctilation, which will be long and bit¬ 
terly remembered by certain unfortimato speculators; and forgotten, as 
soon as may, be by certain corporate bodies, concerned in tlie sale. Big 
Black, or Louaa C.'hilto, dO yards wide at its moutb, enters the Mississippi, 
just alxn'e the Grand {Jnlf. Measuring its meanders, it has a course of 
twohmidred miles. It rises l.’ctwcam 1110 head waters of the Yazoo and 
Pearl rivcis, and interlocks with the Ixiatahlo waters of the latter stream. 
Ibis navigable, in moderate stages of tlie water, fifty miles.—The hills of 
this river approach near tlie Mississippi. At some distance up tliis river, 
where the high lands appear ujion both sides, somo New England adven¬ 
turers, headed by General Putnam, srlei'ted a place for a town. It was 
in 1773, when tliis region wa.s supiioscd to appertain to West Florida. 
The soil is fine and tlie situation eligible. There is stone for building; 
and tliu place soems to have been judiciously selected. Ilomocbitto is a 
large stream, having half the comparalive length of Big Black. It me¬ 
anders in a south-west course to the Mississippi it is formed by two 
principal forks. A few miles, hcfiiro it enters the Mississippi, it passes 
through a lake. It traverses a fertile iind well settled country of opulent 
planters. Like tlie Yazoo, it is irmudaiod for a long distance above i|s 
mouth. 

Bayou Pienc, Cole’s Crcok{ Fairchild's Creek, and St. Catharine’s 
Creek enters the Mississppi in succession lielow Big Black. They have 
short courses, but generally a fine soil adjacent to their waters. On 
Bayou Pierre i.s tlic important scttlcmcnf and village of Gibson Port. 
Bufialo Creek enters tlio Mis.sissippi a little above the heights of fort 
Adams. Here at Loftus’ Heights, commences .a chain of hills, which 
gtretiiaityiarlh-ea.stwardly from the Mississippi, and separates tlie waters 
of Bogne Chilto and Amite from those of Homochilto and Buffalo. On 
the soutliem side of these ridges, the waters flow into the Amite and Idke 
Ponchartrain, and on tlie northern into the Mississippi. 

39 
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Tlw Ainite monDdevs from ils source in liicse liiils to die Ibberrilie, or 
Bayou Mansliac, an efflux of the Mississippi. Tfio Amite unites with 
tliis Bayou forty miles above lake Maiircpas. The Arnitc trayorses a 
pleasant, productive, and well settled country, generally timbered with 
hard woods and having fine springs. 

Pearl river is next to tlio Ytizoo, (ho most iniportant rivet, that has its 
whole course in tliis slate. It rises almost in the centre of the state, bC' 
tween tlie two parallel ranges of hills, tliat divide it into sections. A 
numbor of branches unite to form the main river, which is afterwards in¬ 
creased by tbc Cbunka, and other streams. It passes by MonticeUo and 
Jackson, and dirougli a country generally ft-Ttilo, Iicallliy and pleasant 
until it touches the eastern houudary of Louisiana, after whicli it receives 
theBogno Lousa and Boguo (thitto, and thence, running between this 
state and Louisiana, it enters the rigolets between lake Ponchartrain and 
Borgne. The lands watered are for the most part fertile, tliough it 
sometimes traverses the sterile region of pine woods. Some legislative 
efforts have been made, to improve (be navigation of this stream, which 
derives importance, from its being one of the cliicf points of communica¬ 
tion between this state, and tlio Gulf of We.vico. The Pascagoula lises 
in latitude 33°, and jirescrvcs a course parallel to the Tombigbec, It has 
a length oftlilO miles.—Vessels of considerable draught ascend it to I^jaf 
River. It receives in its course a groat mmibor of tributary streams, of 
which Chickasaw, Leaf, Dog and 'J'acothamba arc the principal. It has 
some fertile alluvions and hammock lands, but traverses, for the most part 
a region of pine country, sterile, but well watered, liealtby, and afford¬ 
ing in its timber, and its conveniences for navigation, a compensation 
for its want of fertility. At ils mouth, it broadens into an open bay, on 
which, at the town of its own name, is ’a retreat of resort for the inhab¬ 
itants of New Orleans, during the sickly montlis. 

Islands. Those of the Missis.'^iiipi are low and inundated. The 
Islimds in the gulf, within six leagues of the front of the state, belong to 
it. They are eight, or nine in number, of which Ship and Horn islands, 
are the chief.—They arc generally sterile and covered witli pines and 

Climate. Tliis state, excepting a small tract, whicli fronts upon the 
guHi constitutes a belt lying between the wheat and the sugar cane regions, 
in other words the climatss aiipropriatc to cotton. This is the region, 
where, in the humid places, the long moss is seen attaching itself to the 
tree. The latanier, or pabnetto, in the brightness of its wiffuSr vfeldure, 
gives tropical features to the landscape.—Alligators arese^n in tlie stag¬ 
nant waters. Tlie family of laurels licgins to be more numerous; and 
the Laurel Magnolia shows itself among them. Southern dirnbs and 
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flowers to one, coming from the north, present the aspect of a new cli¬ 
mate. It is unfortunate for this state, that its western front, bordering on 
the Mississippi, is so much exposed to inundation; and that from the 
same circumstance most of tho streams, tliat enter tlie Mississippi, are 
umnliabiti&Ie for some distance from their mouth. At present in de¬ 
scending tno river, the traveller looks in vain, along this very extended 
front, for the palpable evidence of the ojmleiice for which this state issp 
deservedly celebrated. lie secs a few singular bliifls rising in succes¬ 
sion, sometimes at long intervals, from a dreary wilderness of inundated 
swamp. The river on this front, Jiavingmucli higher inundations, than 
lower down, it may he long, before the people liere will levcfi tlie rich 
alluvions, as tlicy Jiavc done in the st.'ile below. But when it is done, 
an immense body of the most fertile soil will be redeemed from inunda.- 
tion; and the state will gain as much in salubrity, as in opulence. Even 
ns it is, tho greater portion of tlio suiface of tho stale is waving lulls, and 
thc^whole amount of inundated lands is less, tlian in either of tlic other 
southern divisions of this valley. 

(Compared with Louisiana, its waters have the same fi.slics, and in win¬ 
ter and spring the .same varietit^s of water fowls, suid birds of beautiful 
plumage and song; and its forests and prairies, for tliis state too, has its 
jmiiries, tlie same varietii’s of trees and flowering slirubs and plants, 
with very few cxi epiioii.s, as that stale, and they will bo described un¬ 
der the head of that state. In health if hnx decidedly the advantage. 
In that state, most of the planters cultivate the deep river and bayou allu¬ 
vions, and stagnant waters are more abundant. In this state, where tlie 
planters arefi-xed remote from stagnant waters, which in such a southern 
climate, must always lie more or ]e.ss destructive to health, and have ac- 
ces.s to pure .spring water, there i.s, iierliap.s, no part of tho United States, 
where tlie inhabitum.s enjoy better lieallli. The summers, indeed, arc 
long, and the heat sustained,and SDiiietiines intense; and during tlie last 
of summer and first of autiniin, the people in the healthy districts are 
subject to bilious attacks, soiiietimos slight, and sometimes severe. But 
in return, they are in a great measure free from piiliiioiiary and catarrlial 
allection.s, wliich arc so coiimion and fatal in llic more iiortlicm rugjons 
of the United .States. From tho centre of tills state to its southern front, 
its climalu comjiarcs pretty accurately w ith that of smith Alabama, 
Georgia, the nortiicrn belt of ]'’loridii, and Loiiisiana. From Octolierto 
June, no climate can be more dolightfid.* It lia.s, indeed, in winter a 
n(iaiL« 1 .. 4 dvantage over that of the regions just iiientioned. It is some¬ 
what leas subject to the freipieiil and drencliing rains of Florida and Lou¬ 
isiana. The people in general are licaltliy, .and in Iravelliiig through the 
state, we see countenances tanned tind browned by frequent exposure 
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toa soutberji sun; but at tlie same lime iudicatiii^' vigorous and clieetirtl 
health. 

Indians. Tlio princip:d tribes in Hits state are tlin Chactavvs and 
Chichasaws. The numbers of flic former tribe are rated at 20,000, and 
tl>e latter at nearly 4,000. Tlicy arc at present in a somi-sivago state, 
and exhibit the interesting sfi-a'taclo of a people, intermediate between 
the hunter's and the civilized state. A ourious compound of character 
results from tliis order of things. Most of their ancient instincts and 
habits may still be traced amidst tlic changes, introduced by agriculture 
and municipal regulations. Many of lliem have good houses, slaves, 
enclosures and cattle. They have )»louglis, looin.s and blacksmitlis’ shops, 
in operation, and arc beginning to acrpiaint themselves with the coarser 
meclianic arts. They liavo also conimenced the adojttion of our laws 
and modes of judicature. An Indian dcmoiuinated squire tmd judge, 
becomes at once an irniKirtant personage, and these titles answer instead 
of a cocked hat, a red coat and a me dal. The dillcrcnt religious denom¬ 
inations in tlie United Stales Iiavo made a great and porscvcriiig eflbrt to 
convey to them the blessings of education and Cliri.stiaiii1y. Tlio princi¬ 
pal missionary station, under flic patronage of the American board for 
foreign missions, in this slate is at Elliot, on the Yalo Biisha creek, 40 
miles above its junction with tlic Yazoo, ami Idfi from the Walnut Hills 
on the Mississippi. There arc a nmiiher cf .siiliordiiialc stations con¬ 
nected with lliis principal one. Each sWHion constitutes a kind of reli¬ 
gious family wiUiin itself, and has its minister, instructors, male and 
female, its farmer, or agricultural overseer, and its chief artizans. They 
are all supposed to he religious ch-iractors. Schools for the reception of 
Indian pupils constitute a main part of liicir plan, and on the wisest pre¬ 
mises, tliey calculate, hy .showing in flieir own .society and c.'camplc 
the influence of Christian order and di.sciplinc, and by sedulous instruc¬ 
tion of children, to communicate education and tlie rudiments of Chris¬ 
tianity at the same lime, by precept and example; and hy showing in 
their own well cultivated fields the host modes of agriculture, and by 
training their youthful pupils in tlic labors of tlie field, at once to inspire 
them with the requisite patience, industry and love of agriculture, to 
qualify them for commencing a new and an agricultural life. They 
witness a growing attention of the Indians to the municipal and Christian 
inodes of life in the increased numlKir of their pupils, which, from tlie 
last reports, appear to ho very considerable. They have large field.>i^ 
good houses, mechanic shojis, regular worship; and tlie praisestSi'^licd 
and the Redeemer, in tlic sweet and cultivated strains of church mnsic, 
resound in these ancient forests, instead of the war and deatli song of 
the savages. The plan and the whole system arc entirely novel in the 
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Ainnls of cliristioH exertion. It is a kind of protestant monastic estab* 
lislunent, with luodificalions suited to the more practical views of tint 
church, and constitute.^ a most interesting and striking feature in the 
njissiona-y exertions of the present day.—All good minds must be dis¬ 
posed to \>ish tirem every degree of success. They have a fin® country, 
'fertile soil)i hills, springs, prairies, cojjses, beautiful scenery, and a mild 
climate, which has hithcito proved as salubrious, us they could have 
anticipated; and their prospects for tire future are encouraging. They 
are to a certain degree patronised, and aided by the government of the 
United States. 

Agricuhure. and pursuits of the people. All ll»e kinds of graijw, 
fruits and vegetables, that can be cultivated in Alabama, can also be 
grown here. Tho sugar cuiie has hitlierto been attempted only on it» 
soutliem frontier. The sweet orange is raised on tlio lower waters of 
Pascagoula and Pearl rivers. Tlio live oak, too, is only seen in tliis part 
of the state. In tlie middle regions, figs, grapes of all sorts, tobacco, 
maize, sweet potatoes, rice, indigo squashes, melons, plums, peaches 
and various other vegetables and fruits come to Ml perfection. The castor 
bean, or Palma Christi, and the benne plant are sometimes raised. In 
llie high and midland region.s, it is affirmed, tliat apples and jicars arrive 
at tolerable perfectioi:. This stale, being on the southern verge of the 
medial climate, is a country, where a groat variety of the articles of the 
north and the sooth may be expected to come to maturity. 

'Cotton is the grand staple, and grows in j)erfec,tion in all parts of th0 
stale. It i.*!, perhaps, loo exclusively tho object of thought, attentioi) 
and cultivation. In the early part of the season llie conversation turn* 
ujKHi the jroiiit, how the crop sUnds; tliat is, whether it has germinato4 
and remained in a healtliy and vigorous state? The next object of anxi¬ 
ety is, whether it takes, as the phrase is, ‘ tho rot;’ then about tiro favont- 
■blencss of tlio season for picking; tlicii the state of the gins, and the 
mount bailed.—'I’lie last and most interesting of all is tbo price,<it is 
likely to bear. In the halcyon days, when cotton hrongdtt 28 and {)0 
cents per pound, tlicre wore planters, who had thirty and forty thousaad 
dollars a year, as the income of tlieir crop. In those times some of tie 
•planters secured independent fortunes, and many of them became affih- 
xmt. Even at the present very reduced prices, no planters in tlie Unitrd 
States have better incomes, in proportion \q their capital and hands, thin 
‘those of tins state. The number of working hands on a plantation varies 
200. It is hut recently, that the inhabitants have been muib 
•in habits of travelling out of of tbe,ir own state. They are for the mwt 
•part a plain, simple, industrious, hospitable and respectable [leopic, 
accustomed to a retired Hfc in tl® interior of the country. TOey ire 
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graerally, and honorably, with somo few 0 x 001 ) 110118 , kind and indulgent 
inosteis to llieir slaves. A few, who have aciiuired fortunes without 
much previous education, or refinement, and measuring their own .know¬ 
ledge, BCquiremonts and importance only by tlicir intercourso with their 
idaves, are astonished, when they go abroad to find, that llioi^ am otlicr 
requisites, in order to be sought aflor, and introducod to the pest circles, 
than the possession of money and slaves. 

Attention to schools, religion, S^c. The same appropriations for pub¬ 
lic works and for education arc made in tliis state, as in Alabama. 
The benefits of a common school education are not so extensively enjoyed 
in any of the southern states of this valley, n.s could bo wished. The 
whole business is generally managed by subscription, and voluntary 
association. Where this is the case, and where (here i.s no direct inter¬ 
ference of tlio legislature, to comiiel (ho iwople to eiliicaln their children, 
many of the reckless and inconsiderate will allow them to grow up with 
out any education. There arc ample public funds for (lie eudowmeutof 
schools; and there is a growing .sense of tlieim])orlanco of sdioolsonlhc 
public mind. A seminary, entitled ‘ Jellcrsmi college,’ is inc orporated at 
Washington near Natchez. It ranks with the ncack'mie.s of the Atlantic 
country. Another institution, called a colliM>e,'is incorporated atiSliield- 
borongh, and there are flourisliing public schools at Natchez, Wood- 
villc and Monticello. 

Constitution. In every principal feature the same, as that of Alabama. 

Cld^ Towns. Monticello, tlic cajiital of Lawrence county, and re¬ 
cently of tlic state, is a pleasant and llourisliing village 011 (be west bank 
of Pearl river. Gibson Port, at the head of navigation on Jlayou i’ieire, 
is situated in the coiiire of a rich country, and i.s a villagu of considcra- 
"ble importance. Greenville, Woodville and Wiiicliesicr are flomishiiig 
villages. Shicldsborough is situated 011 (lie «<'s( side of (lio hay of St. 
Louis. It is swept by (he cool breezes of the gull', and, (liough it has 
not always been exempt from die ravages of yellow fever, is a famed 
resort for the inhabitants ofNcw Orleans,during tbe sickly moutlis. 

Jackson, near the head of Pearl river, and on a .sito lately acquired 
fpom the Chactaw Indians, has been selected, as tlio pemiauent seat of 
government for Uie state. It is a central, hraltby and pleasant position, 
»nd the circumstance of its Ijciiig the jrolitical metropolis, will soon 
cause it to become a place of importance. 

Warrenlon, below tlio Walnut Hills, is a con.siderablo village on die 
banks the Mississippi, from which are cxi)or(ed largo (piiaitil»i^./if 
cotton. Vicksburgb, just below tlie commoncCTnent of the Walnut Hills, 
is one of tlie many towns in tlio wtsiem country, wliicli have liecn tlie 
^wth of but a few years. It is not more than live, or six years, old, 
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will it is now a coiiBidcrablo village, with a numher of stores, lawyers 
and physicians. It lia.s a printing press and a journal. ' Many boats 
arc always lying in the harbor, and it sends off a great amount of cotton. 
Steam boats regularly ply bolwcen tliis place and New Orleans. It is a 
rnost suigular po.«iliuii for a tfiwii, on the slielving declivity of high hills, 
and the liouses are scattered in groups on tlie terraces. 

Natchez is by far the largest town in tlic state, and is incorporated as a 
city, it is roiiamlically situated on the cast bank of tJie Mississippi, on 
a very high bluH’, tJtSti miles above New Orleans. The river business is 
transacted at the division of the town which is called ‘under the hill,’ a 
repulsive place, and unhappily, but too often the resort of all that is vild, 
from the iip])or and lower country. Groat numbers of boats are always 
lying here, and tlie |)laco is filled with boatmen, mulattos, houses of ifi 
fame, and tluiir wrotclicd fenants, in sliort, the refuse of tlie human race. 
Tlinre are, bowover, very resjiecfriblo merebants resident ‘under the bill.’ 
The upper town is situated on tliii summit of a bluff, 300 feet above tl» 
ciimuiini level of llio river, from which there is a prospect of tlie cultivat¬ 
ed margin iC (ho Mississippi in t’oneordia, on the opjiosite shore; and 
the, eye tr wcrse.s tlie bomuiless and level surfaces of tlic cypress swamps 
la yoiid. ('ti ilio e.i.siern side, tlie country is waving, rich and beautiful; 
till' eiiiineix es pvi'seniing open woods covered with grajie vines, and here 
and tiiere neat I'oimtry bonses. The town itself is quiet; the streets 
broad; some of tiie public building.s handsome; aud the whole has the 
aj'poavancc of conifort and o]mleiiee. It is tlie principal town in this 
region liir ibe sliiiimout of coflon, with bales of wliich, at tlie proper 
season of the year, the streets are almost barricaded. Some opulent 
planters reside, bere. and there is a respectable and jKilished society.— 
'I'bo piiysieiaiiM and lawyers are rlistinguislied in their profession, and 
there is no iiieonsideriible attention to liloralurc. A very numerous 
population from the eonligtious country makes its purchases here, and 
it is a jilaco of great trade for its size. The people ore noted 
for opulence aud lios])itiilily. From the heights in tliis city they show 
you tlio site of J‘'orl llosalio, tlie'sconc of the wild, but splendid and af¬ 
fecting romance of Attala. There is a Presbyterian, an Episcopal, a 
llomim Catholic, a llaplist, aud Methodist church here, and tlie people 
show a great, and for the soiilheni country, an uncommon attention to 
the ordinances of worship and religion. The court house makes a re- 
speetaiilo appearance. Notwitlistandiflg the cleanliness, elevation, 
apparent purity of the atiiiospherc of this town, it has been oilen 
visited with yellow fever. To this circumstance it is undoubtedly 
owing, that its poinilatiou does not advance, as might be expected, from 
its beautiful 2 x)silion. It contains not fir from 3,000 inhabitants.— 
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StesB) iKwts are constantly crening to tins place, (w departing from' it, 
«ad tfie arriving and departing gun is heard at all Iwurs of tlwj day and 
of the niglit; and as they are seen sweeping along tlie majestic river, 
they add greatly to the grandeur and inten^st of the scenery of this'town. 

Washington is a pleasant and healihy village five miles in the interior 
from Natchez, and is a resort as a place of relireinent from that town 
when sickly. It is the seat of Jefferson college, which is an institution 
with coitsiderable endowments, that under its present resijeclablo teach¬ 
ers, promises to become a seminary of importance. 

Uittory. Greater ptirt of this state originally was occupied by the 
Chactaws and other Indians. 'Plieir title has been cliicfly extinguished 
by purcliascd cessions of lands. The stele, by a recent enactment, lias 
extended its political jurisdiction over tliem, and decared tliem subject 
to its laws. 

Mississippi was ailmiftod into the union in 1817. By a recent enaef- 
taent it has abolished a tormer law, which proliibited '.iie location of a 
Brandi Bank of the United Stales in this .State. Near Natchez were 
il„’ ce'’t’" 1 villages of the interesting nation of Natchez Tndian.s, now 
ext tct. Question about the territorial right '•> tins rcgimi was loiigthe 
apple of discord IsCiOien tlie Spanisb and llic .l’’rciich, ibe Spanish and 
English, and between the governinetu of tne former, ami that of tlie 
Unitet Slates. Alabama was recently taken from it. 
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240 n)il( s4. RromUli, 210, confriining 48,220 aqiiaro miloa, 
Bfitwcpn 20'’ anti JW'’ 30' N. l.itiliifjc, and 12''’ and 3' Vf. longitude. 
Bounded cast by Mi.a.dasipiii state, and llie Onlf of Mexico, and by tlic 
river Mississippi from 31'’to 33'’, and tbenca^ by l.l" parallel of 31'’to 
Pearl river; tbenco by lliat siream to its mouth; Soillh by the gulf of 
Mexico; West by the river .Sabine, vvbii'.h i.( [«r:il(r it from the Me.xicaii 
States*, and following that ri\er to the par.allcl of 32'’, tlicnce due North 
to 33°, thonco due east to the Missis.sippi. 

nvii, iiixrisioxs. 

Names of the Parishes. Ascension, (jiarish.) Assumption, (do.) 
Avoyellc.s, (do.) Baton Iloiigc, (east,) (<lo.) Baton llougc, (west,) (do.) 
Claiborne, (do.) Conco-dia, (do.) Ibberville, (do.) Lafoiirtslie, (interior,) 
(do.) Natchitocho.s, Nkw (Ihi.kans. (city,) New Orleans, (parish,) Cata¬ 
houla, (<lo.) OltcloitRiis, (county.) Plaiptemine, (parish,) Point Coupee, 
(county,) lliijsides, (jtaii.sh,) St. Bernaril, (ilo.) St. Charles, (do.) St. 
Helena, (do.) St. .lames, (do.) St. .lolin Baptiste, (do.) St. Tammany, 
(do.) Washington, (do.) IVashita, (do.) 

I ..pulation, In/ the, ecn.vu.t of 1S30. Fret; whites, 80,191. Slaves, 
109,(531. Total, 21.5,,'>7.''i. The most populoms parts of the state, after 
New Orleans, are the coast, Fcliciatia, Attakpasas, and Opelousas, and 
the Parish of Rapides, and Natchitoches. 

In 178.5, wliat is now the state of Louisiana, contained, under tlie 
Spanish government, 27,283 iiihabilants. In 1810, it being then tlio 
Territory of Orleans, under the Arncrican^government, it conlainetl 
75,556, of which 31,6(10 wore slaves. In 1H20, 153,407. This shows 
rapid increase in population. linearly tripled in 17 yeartt, pre- 
eeedmg 1810. It more than doubled between 1810 and 1820. Extra¬ 
ordinary as (his ratio of increase is, it is by no mcaas in jiroportion to 
that of many other of the wastcni .slatc.s. 

31 1 
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No state in tlio union has a greater Iwdj' of first rate land; tliongh 
nine tcnilis of the good alluvial district, from the delta of tlic Mississippi 
to tho mouth of Rod River, is either annually ovcrUowed, or perpetually 
covered with shiillow lakes forever stenniing miasm into the atmosphere. 
Were tlie same labor and expense, which have been bestowed in digging 
for gold in the gold districts of tlie South, applied in draining and canal' 
ling Ijiis vast dismal and noxious swamii, the avails of reclaimed sugar 
and rice lands, would not only yield a hundred times the profit, but New 
Orleans would become as healthy ns any other town in tlie same latitude, 
and the centre of a more productive agriculture, and possessing easier 
water communications with it, tlian any other city in the world. 

The question, why tho state, which has waste lands, as fertile as any in 
tlie wcsfcni country, an agriculture nnquestioimlily tho richest, and un¬ 
rivalled advantages of access to tlie sea, and of internal water communi' 
cations, does not peo))lt! fiisfer, may he answered by the assignment of 
various causes. Tho country has univeisally, abroad, the reputation of 
being sickly, by inqire.ssions founded on e.xaggerated reports, not at all 
warranted by frets. jVew Orleans has been ri'iiealedly desolated, it is 
true, by the yellow iever; and |m!ilic opinion lias, probably, identified, 
tho sickliness of the whole country with that of that eity. It cannot be 
denied, (hat there are parts of this stall! which are intrinsically sickly; 
and that there is much land, and that of the richest c.lmraclor, in tlio 
immediate vicinity of iiiiinensc marshes, lakes, and stagnant waters, tho 
contiguity of nliich must necessarily be noxious to health. Neither can 
it bo denied, that a country wiiieh has such an undue proportion of slaves 
is unfavorably situated for iidvaneing in population. Another impedi¬ 
ment may be found in tlie diffieiiliy of adjusting the iniiiierous and con¬ 
flicting land claims. It baa tliiis liapix ncil, (hat neither the claimants, 
nor congress c.onld bring tlieiii into market for want of adjustment.— 
Large claims to the finest portion.s of land in the state have not yet been 
adjudicated by Congress; and jiiirehasers have not felt secure in the titles 
of the claimants. A country, too, settled by opulent planters, is unia- 
vorably situated for increase in pojml uion. It is discouraging to a free¬ 
holder, with his naked hands, or a small force, to sit down beside a planter 
witli an Immlrcd working bands. It is natural, that tlie‘petit paysan’ 
should imagine that ho sees contempt in (lie dejiorlment of his wealthy 
neighbor towards Jiim. Rut notwitlistanding all these adverse circum¬ 
stances, this state is making steady advances iti population. 

Face of the coviitry, eoU, <^v. 'J’iirce quartens of the state are with¬ 
out an elevation, that can be properly called a bill. Tlie pine woods 
generally have a surface of a very particular character, rising into fin© 
swells, witli table surfaces on the summit, and vallics from 30 to 40 feet 
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■<Jecp. But tliuy arc without any parlioukr tango, an3 like the waves of 
"a fiigh and regular sea. The alluvial soil is level, and the swamps, 
which ;ire the only inundated alluvions, are dead Hals. The vast prairies 
wljjch coustituto a largo iroilion of lh(! surfae.e of the slate, have, in a 
remarkable degree, all the distinctive aspects of iirairies. 'J'o the eye 
they seem as level as the still surface of a lake. They are, except the 
quaking prairies, higher and dryer than tia; savannas of Florida. A range 
of hills coinmonces in gentle elevations in Opelousas, rises gradually, and 
diverges towards the Sahiuc. In the vicinity of Natchitoches it preserves 
a distance, internu'diate betw(a'.n the Sabine and lied Rivor, and con* 
tinucs to increase in elevation to the western parts of tlie stale. Seen 
from the Pino Hills above Natchlloches, they have in the distance, the 
blue outline of a range of mouiitains. Aiiollicr lino of hills, not far 
from Alexandria, commences on the north side of Red River, and sepa¬ 
rating hetween the waters of that river and Dudgeniony, unites with an¬ 
other lino of liills, that bound the alluvions of the IVasliiln, as bluffs, 
gradually diviTging from that river, as they jiass beyond the western 
limit.sof I'lo stale. The iicwand remote jcirish taken from NalcliilocbeS, 
called Ckiibonie, or .'Vilen's Setllemeiit, is a bigli liiid rolling country.— 
^Tlierc arc con aderafdc hills bev ond ilie Vlississiiipi alluvions, oast of that 
river. But, generally a,eakiiig, Louisiana is one immense plain, divided 
into jiine woods, jirairii's, alluvion.'?, sw.mips, and Jiickory and oak lands. 

The pine woods are gem rally rolling; sometimes, but not often, level. 
They have almost invariably a jioorsoil, sunieieiitly described in our ac¬ 
count of Florida and .Vlabama. Tin y po.asess the same chariicfer here, 
except, that creeks are more eoutmoiuwilli more fxlen.aive and somewhat 
richer bottoms; and lliore i,?, perl laps, a greater proportion of laurels, 
oaks and luekories amoiigi the pirn s. 'J'lie greater proporlion of the 
■prairies is second rale land. Some of those west ol’ Opelousas, and be¬ 
tween Washita and Red River are even sterile. Some ))arts of the prai- 
; -S of Opelou.sas are of great fertiliiy, and those of Altakapas still niore 
so. As a general fact, they are more level than tho.?o of the iijiper coun¬ 
try. A large belt of these prairies, near the gulf, is low, marshy, and in 
rainy weather imindaled. A very eonsiderahk.i exieiit of them has a 
cold clayey soil, with ti hard pan near the siirfico. In other iilaces the 
soil is of inky blackness, tind disjiosed in tbeliot and dry season to crack 
in fissures, of a size to admit a man’s arm. 

The bottoms are generally rieli, but in very different degrees. Those 
f'tho Mississippi and Red River, and the Imyous eonnected witli those 
Streams, are more fertile and iiroduetivo than the streams west of them, 
and between tliem and the Sabine. ’I'bo fertility of tlie richer bottoms 
of die Mississippi and Red River is sulficienlly attested by the prodigious 
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growth of tlio tunlwjr, the luxuriance, size and rankness of the canef and 
the cotton, tiiG tangle of vines and creepers, tiie astonishing size of -the 
weeds, and fJie strength of vegetation in general. Wo have measured a 
fig tree, and a sutnach, hotli ordinarily considered as shrubs, which were 
larger than a man’s body. The richnc.s.s of tlie articles of cultivation is 
suificicntly well known. The cotton on fresh lands of the ricltest quality 
grows to tlie size of a considerable shrub. 

The districts of Louisiana, which have tlie richest soils, are the follow¬ 
ing:—1st. The island of Now Orleati.s. Thi.s is so denominated in 
geography, mid conectly. Not far below Baton Rouge, a bayou, or efflux, 
called, Alanshac, or Ibbervillc uiake.s out from the Mississippi, which, in its 
course, receives other waters, until .swollen to a considerable river, it falls 
into Lake Maiirepa.s. That again is cotmected by a narrow gorge with 
Lake Ponchartrain, and that by tins rigolcts with Lake Borgne and the 
Gulf. Tlie Mississippi insulates it on the other side. Con-soquently, 
the island of New Orleans is a narrow strip of land, stretching between 
Ibis range of lakes and tlio river. About one-third of tlie average width 
of Ibis strip is under cultivation. The other two-thirds are swamp. Its 
front is the eastern bank of the Mississipjii; and its rear is tins liayou 
and this line of lakes. Tlie bayou Miinsliac, which completes the iiisulat 
character of this tract, is narrow, and is seldom scon by persons descend¬ 
ing the Mississi]){ii. 'riiis tract is tlie liuesi part of that rich country, 
called the coaxt. The comt is tliat part of tlic bottom of the 
Mississippi, whicli commences with tlie first cultivation above the Balize, 
that is to say, about 10 miles below New Orleans and 150 above. This 
belt on eucli side of tlie river is secured by an embankment, called a 
levee, from 0 to 8 feet in height, and sufficiently broad, for the most 
jKirt, to furnish a fine high way. The river, in ordinary inundations, 
wuidd cover the greater part of this belt from two to six feet in depth. 
It is from one to two miles in width, and iieiiiuj's a richer tract of land 
of the same extent cannot be found on the globe. The levee extends 
something higher on the west than on the east side of the river. Above 
the levee on the cast bank of the river are the parishes of Baton Rouge, 
and East and West Feliciana. 1'hc latter parish received its name 
from its pleasant surface of fertile hills and vallics, and its union of de¬ 
sirable circumstances for a planting country. This parksh presents a 
spectacle very uncommon in this country, hills that are coveted with laur¬ 
els and forest trees, that demVte the richest soil. Here are some of the 
richest planters and best plantations in the state. Bayou Sarah, tlie pogit 
of shipment for this region, sends gre.at quantities of cotton to New 
Orleans. Some of the plaiiiulions on tliis bayou have from 5 to 800 
acres under cultivation, worked by a large number of hands. 
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West of llie Mississippi, the Bayous Lafourche and PJaquemine, effluxes 
Or outlets from the Mississipjri, have the same conformation of banks, 
and the same qualities of soil with tho parent stream; and, where not 
inundated, are etpially fertile. The suy'ar canc thrivesas well upon their 
bants. No inconsiderable portion of Ailakapas is of great fertility, as 
are smaller jairtious of Opelousas, which is, however, more generally 
adapted to laicotno a grazing country. The Tocho, which meanden 
through Ojielousas and Attakapas has generally a very fertile alluvion, 
the lower cotirsrs of which are cinbelli.shed willi fine plantations of 
sugar canc. On the Atchafahiya tlie lauds arc rich, but too generally 
inundated. Tho Ctomlabicaii, running through 0|>cloiisas, has probably 
as rich a .soil as is to he found in that parish. Approacliing Red River 
from Ojiehmsas, by Bayou Bomif, wo find on lliat bayou a soil, which 
some consider the richest cotton land in Louisiana. Bayou Rouge has 
also a fine soil, Ihongh it is as yet pvinctpolly in a state of nature.— 
Bayou Rohert, still nearer to Rod River, is of e.xtraordinary fertility, and 
^he cane brake along its hank is of astonishing luxuriance. Bayou 
llapide, which gives iKtnie to the p;iri.s)i,Uiroiigh which it runs, is a beau* 
tiful tract of land; and the Ix'lt on cither bank is laid out along its whole 
Inmrsc in fine eoltoii plantations. 

The hottoins of Ren Uiver arc well known as possessing extraordinary 
fertility; and the lower coursra of this riv-er citiistilntctheparadi.se of cotton 
planters. The color of the soil is of a darkish red, andapjiears to derive 
its great fertility fVoni a |iortion ol .salt, intimately mixed with it, and 
from il.s pcculinr fri.ihilily. It derivc.s its red colour from red oxide of 
iron. It is a wide and deep valley, covered, while in a slate of nature, 
with a dark and heavy foro.sl. Its soil has lieen accumulating for un¬ 
known ages from the spoils of ilio Mexican mountains, and the vast 
prairies, throiigli which it. rolls in its upper courses. All tlie bayous of 
Red River, and they aro nmnerous almost beyond computation, partake 
f tlic cliaractcrof the main river. , 

The parish of Nalcliitoe.hos has its plantations on the bank of Red 
River, and its divisions; for tlie river rmisiit this parish for a considerable 
distance in three parallel divisions. A vast body of rich alluvial lands, 
on (he rivcv alsive Natcliitoebes, is ynt covered by imadindicated claims, 
or belongs to the I’niteil States. Tho lands on the Washita are black, 
like those on tlie Mississippi. The alluvionson tbn lower courses of this 
river furnish an admirable soil for cotton, aTid all productions that require 
Jjic same climate. The fim'st lands on this river are covered by the un- 
adjudiented claims of the Baron dcBastrop. Alaison Rouge, and Winter. 
These claims aro of great extent; and the lands, generally fimt rate. 
These are tlie districts in Louisiana most noted for possessing first rate 
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lands. But in this level renion. wholly free from mountains, and pnscipi- 
tous hills, and sterile heaths, tiieve occur even in the june woods and 
the poorest prairies, tracts, that in other imrls of the United States, would 
be called comparatively fertile _ 

Agriculture and ‘productions. Wlieat and rye do not flourish here. 
The culture of these grains has bcf'n allein|)ted, and it is said with suc¬ 
cess in Allen’s settlement in the north-west angle of the slate. Butin 
general the stalks grow too rapidly, and lodg<', before they come to matu¬ 
rity. Barley and oats succeed well.—The latter are generally mowed 
for fodder at the latter end of April. Maize grows luxuriantly on the 
alluvions and rich lands. But although this tine crop has a wonderful 
luxuriance of growth, it is more congenial to tin; climates of Kentucky, 
Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois, or the cooler climates oftlie middle states, 
fa the south it grows with such rapidity, and is pushed forward so fast by 
the soil and climate, that it does not rear a stalk of equal size and firmness,, 
with that attained in the former climates.—Neverlheloss, lifly, sixty, and 
even seventy bushels to the acre are not iiucomnion crops. Forty-five 
bushels may be assumed as the medium crop of the maize lands in this 
«tate. 

The sweet potatoo, coiwulrulvs hatatan, in the s.indy soils of this state 
attains its utmost perfection. We have seen one, which weighed nine 
pounds. They are of difforenf s))ccics; hut .all <xlremely nutritive, 
and raised with groat c:i.se and abundance. They are, the favorite 
food of the blacks, and constitute an excellent nutriment for all classes. 
The Irish potatoe is raised with more dilTicully, and is not cultivated ex^ 
cept for eating in the early part of the summ(!r; and for some cause not 
yet explained, can not be preserved through the year. 

The usual garden vegetables are cultiviitc.'d in iibundancc; though 
some, as for instance, cabbages do not grow as fine, as at the north. The 
asparagus is indiflereut.^—Onions do not grow the first year to any size. 
Small onions of the preceding year are placed in the ground for setts. 
The pumpkin and the melon Iriljo flourish in this climate. All the nor¬ 
thern fruits come to perfection, with the exception of ajiplcs. The apple 
tree covers itself with blossoms and fruit, which, before it ripens, begins 
to show a black speck, rots, and falls. Figs of flic diftcrent kinds grow 
in the greatest abundance, and from descriptions of tlie tree in flie east¬ 
ern continent, we should suppose, fliat it here attains its largest size. 
They might be raised in grdkt abundance for exjiorlaflon. All fliat is 
necessary for raising tliis rlelicious fridt, is to put a .slip of the tree in, 
ground. It is astonishing, fliat such a fruit wliicli grows almost sponta- 
n^sly, is hardly, raised, except on a few farms, even for summer 
eating. 
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Below Point Coupee on the coast, on the lower courses of tlie Teche, 
Lafourche, Plaqneminc, and along the whole shore of the gulf, that is to 
say in the region of the sugar cane, the orange tree, sweet and bitter, 
flourishes, and the fruit is of the finest (inalily. Previous to 1822 oranges 
wefenying under the trees, as tin; apples at the north. A severe frost 
that winter, destroyed the trees in this state quite to the ground. H» 
roots have thrown out new trees, whicli are again in a bearing state. 
Tlie olive would undoubtedly llourisli. It is believed, that there are * 
few trees in beating in the slate. The cultivated vine, vUui vimfera, 
flourishes, and an abundance of fine fruit is offered in the markets. Wild 
grapes as the summer, winter, fox, muscadine and pine wood’s grape 
abound. Berries are iieitlier so coirimon, nor so good, as at the north. 
Persirnons and pawpaws and a variety of haw's and wild fruit are 
common in the woods. 

It would carry us beyond onr object, to descrilnj the wild and cultivat- 
ed flowering shruijs, wliiclj iloiivish iu this region of flowers. The 
jessamine, the allliea ami ruse class are the most common. The multi 
flora is a running vino, viiic.b attains an inc.uneeivable luxuriance. ' Two 
or there siinuueis only are necessary, completely to envelope abuilding 
tvitli this graleiul verdure, and lliestr alnmdaiit llowcts. China, Catalpa, 
and sycamore are flic n. v;’, coniition ornamental trees. The abundance 
ofnmlberry trees .seems to invite the making of silk, in a climate similar 
to Ihoso, where it is made in the greatest quantities in the old 
world. 

Agrictdtnrc is in its infancy, and in a state of roughness adapted only 
to the labor of negroes; and baa for ils object only to obtain the greatest 
amount of tlie staple crop. A great imnibcr of rich fruits and valuable 
productions, congenial t<> such a soil and t,limatc, have been en¬ 
tirely miattempted. Experiments, excejil in regard to tlie selection of 
tlie best kind.s of cotton, and tiie best mode of growing it, or the kind of 
cane tliat is most productive, have not been commenced. One or two 
spirited individuals Imvc recently attorniited to awaken attention to the 
cultivation of the lea jilant. Bonne, which yields an oil, like that of 
olives, succeeds well. Indigo was formerly a prime object of attention 
witli the planters. The cultivation inis been of late in a great measure 
abandoned. The rice is remarkably fair, and yields abimdantly. There 
arc great extents of land, fiivorable for the cultivation of tlie upland rice; 
and no liiuils can he assigned to the amotml, that might be raised; but 
tlie grand staples being more profitable, little more is raised, than fiw 
lionie consumption, iu a country, wlitre an immense extent of swamps 
might bo profitably devoted to that article. The land brings tobacco of 
the finest quality. That, wliich is cultivated in the vicinity of NatdiihH 
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rVnj 10 said to equal timt of Cuba. But the rulturc is not deemed so 
{^ofitable, as that of the great staples. 

Tie cotton, cultivated lutro, is an annual plant, growing in the rich 
lands more than six feet high, and the larger stalks of the size sf a'man’s 
aim, throwing out a number of branches, on which form large and Iiead- 
tiiu] whitish yellow blossoms. .A cotton field in llowcr is a most gaudy 
and hrilliant spectacle. On Ihe cu{)s of the flower form balls, or coccoons, 
oraa they are here called forms,-in which grow three or four elliptical 
■eeda, ftmr times as large as a wheat kernel, and of an oily consistency, 
Tte cotton is tlio down, witli wliich oily seeds arc generally enveloped 
m the conservative provi.sion of nature. The planting is from March 
to the middle of May, in drill rows, .six feet apart. Much more is 
planted, than is expected to stand. It is tliiancd ctirefully, and ploughs 
in the form of scrapers, are ti.sed to clean out the weeds. In September 
the process of picking commonce.s; ami is renewed (wo or three times, ,aa 
euccessive stages of form.s ripen. 'Die vvcalbor admit.s of (bis ojieration 
widi comfort to the hands, until the season calls for (he clearing, and 
buming the old stocks, in order to commence ploughing for a new croji. 
Ihis is one of the advantages, that ii is crop, wliich fiirnislies employment 
for the hands, during every period ofthe year 'Dii' cotton in (ho .seed 
undergoes an operation, called ginning, hy vrhich the down is detached 
from the seeds,and blown away, while (he sei.d.s fall by (heir own weight. 
It is then packed in bales, wdiicii are pressed and ready for exjKirtation. 

The kinds of cotle.n cultivated aie. l,.oinsiaiia, gtvmi seerl, or Tonnes 
see, and recently Mexican cotton. 'I’hc green sr ed is not. of so fine a 
staple, but is less subject to the destructive malady, called the rot. The 
Mexican is both of a. finer staple, yields more ahmidantly, and h.as not 
hitherto suflered from rot. It is geil ing inio common adoption, and (ho 
importation of seed from Tampico and V'er.i Criiz i.« hocorning a con.sid- 
erable business. Sea island cotton grows well on grounds, that have been 
exhausted by tlic continued cultivation of iho other kind.s. All llie spe¬ 
cies exhaust the soil; and the seeds, vvhicli nccnmnlalc in prodigious 
quantities around the gins, furnish an admirable mannvc for the exhausted 
g(^. The rot is a dLseaso, from which the halls, that begin to form after 
flowering, moulder and fill. No series of properly conducted experi- 
ments has been made, to ascertain the causes, or to furnish a remedy 
against this disease. The causes arc inex)iiieablc from any tiling yet 
known upon the subject. In some .seiusons it is iniicli severer tJian others. 
New lands are less suVijecl to it lliauold: and hilherlolh(.’ Mexican loagi_ 
of all the species. 

Sugar cane is a very rich and abundant article of the growth of Louis- 
statf railed chiefly on the coast, (lie shore of the gulf, (lie bayous, Tcclie, 
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Laiburclie, and Flaquetnine, and some parts of Attakapaa, sooth 1 ^ 81 ^. 
It is propagated by laying cuttings or slips of the cane, horizmially in 
furrows in the latter part of February. The shoots start from eyes of 
the ijjjnts of the slip. When grown, it resembles the rankest broom com, 
or perhaps more nearly Egyptian millet. At maturity it resembles, esc* 
cept the spikes or tassels, that species of maize, called at the hordi, Caro* 
lina corn. When it is cut for the mill, or expressing the saccharine n|i, 
they cut off something more than a foot from the top for slips for {dant* 
ing. The rows in the rich lands are planted six foot apart. It requires 
the richest soil, the vegetable mould of which should be at least a foot deep. 
There are three or four varieties, or species, as the African, the Otaheite 
the West Indian, and the llibband cane. The Otaheite grows InxurianUy, 
and ripens considerably earlier than the West Indian; but is said to oon* 
lain saccharine matter, in comparison with the other, only as two to three. 
The Ribband cane i.s a new and beautiful species, so called from perpen¬ 
dicular and parallel strija;!?, that liaveon the stalk the appearance of rib¬ 
bands. We have s^ea it of iincoininon size and weight, and it is said 
to be lii^lil y I baiT'ed ni:h saccharine juice. Its grand advantage over the 
other kinds is, that it does not retjuire so long a season for ripening, as 
either of the olJi.rkinds, by some weeks. It can, probably, be raised two 
degrees f I ri her iK.rtk, tliaii any other kind, yet attempted, and after it 
is cut, it docs not become spoiled from acidity as soon as the other spe¬ 
cies. They are making trials of this cane in Opelousas, on Bed river, 
and about Natchez. It is not unlikely, that it will naturalize to thecli- 
matc, considerably north even of those points. Cane is understood to be 
productive in China, %vherc the frost is much more severe, frian in my 
places, whore it luis been attempted in this country. When the habits ^ 
plants, in undergoing the process of acclimation, are better undenstood, 
it may be, that this rich species of cultivation wili be extended to points, 
where it lias not yet been even in contemplation. The disadvantage of 
tic. Ribband cane is that it has a harder rind, or bark, than the oth«r 
kinds, and will require rollers for grinding it driven by steam power. 

The sugar c.ano is a very hardy plant, not liable to the diseases eidiar 
of indigo, or cotton. It is cultivated much in the same way with maine. 
It ripens, according to the season, it experiences. Rains retard, and 
drought accellerates its maturity. The abundance of the crop depends 
upon the number of the joints that ripen, before the frost, so as to havn 
the proper saccharine juice to granulate the'sugar. A slight frost &voM 
that fermentation, which is necessary to the formation of sugar firnn this 
sap- • A severe frost at once destroys the vegetation of the cane. Tl» 
cane lies a short lime, after it is cut, to favor this fermrattathwi. Bis 
then passed between two iron cvlinders, by which the cane is cnariwd, 
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md tite sap is forced out by expression. It flows into boilers, and the 
^ocess is simply that of evaporation by boiling. The crop, while in 
growth, hns great beauty of appearance. The sap is so rich in the stallc 
of the cane, as to have almost the gummy consistence of syrup, andjugar 
^sts diere as nearly in a concrete stale, as it can be in solution. An 
acre pn^eriy tended will yield a hogshead of 1,200 pounds for a commim 
CK^. 

It was foimerly a question in this state, which was the roost profitable 
crop, this, or cotton ? From accurate tables, giving llie number of hands, 
the amount of expenditures, and the average value of product from each, 
from a number of years in succession, it appears, that sugar was the moat 
productive crop, even when cotton bore a much better price tlian at pres- 
«»t. "nie cultivation of the cane is diminishing in the islands. That of 
Colton seems to be every where increasing. There is a vast amount of 
•agar lands, not'brought into cultivation. We do not as yet grow by 
wiy means enough for our own consumption. TJieie seems to be every 
inducement th«i, to extend this cultivation in Louisiana, and it is an 
omen for good, that the planters over all the slate are turning tlieir at¬ 
tention to this species of culture. 

No cultivation in our country yields so I'ich a harvest.—But the work 
is admitted to be severe for the hands, requiring, after it is commenced, to 
be pushed night and day. It is deemed a more severe and wearing task 
to work this crop, than that of cotton. It has been a general impression 
even in this state, where the true slate of the case ought to bo understood, 
tbatsugar could not be made to profit, unless the planter had a large force 
ntd capital, and could rear expensive houses and machinery. This im¬ 
pression has hitherto deterred small planters from attempting to cultivate 
the cane. But it has been found by experience, that sugar can be made 
to profit wHh as small a capital, as is required for commencing a cotton 
plantation. 

Louisiana produces an average crop annually of more than 100,000 
bog^ieads ofsugm', and fivemillicm gallons of molasses. Whatever gen¬ 
eral views may be taken of the tariff, it cannot but be admitted on all 
bends, that the grand result of this cultivation is owing to the protecting 
Arty on sugar; and that this individual branch of agriculture has become 
ill mean measure identified with the prosperity of the union in general 
•ad the West in particular. 

Such is a Retell of the agnculture of Louisiana, It is the most pro- 
dacfi've, according to the number of hands employed, and acres woihed, in 
toe UnitedBtates. No country, pia'haps, Cuba excepted, with the san?- 
populatksi, totporU of its own growth, articles of more value ths' 
XiOdisiBna. 
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Slate*. As this state* coiitnius a greater number of slaves, in proi»r» 
tion to its population, than any other in the western conntry, we shall 
bring into one compass all the general remarks, which we shall make 
Tlpcm the aspect and character of slavery in the Mississippi valley. It will 
be' seerT, from the table of population, that considerably more than ono 
half of the whole population of this state are slaves. Foimerly they did 
not increase in lliis state, and required importations from abroad, to ke^ 
up the number. But, since experience and humanity have dictated mow 
rational and humane modes of managing the sick and tlie children, by car¬ 
rying them during the sickly montlis, to the same places of healthy i«- 
tirement, to which tlieir masters retire, tlioy are found to increase «• 
rapidly liere, as they do elsewhere. It is well known, that under favorable, 
circumstances, they are more prolific than the whites. Reflecting min^ 
cannot but view with apprehension the remote consequences of this order 
of things. 

It is hot among tlie objects of this work to discuss the moral character 
of slavery, or to contemplate the subject in any of its abstract bearini^. 
We can pronounce, from what we consider a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, that the condition of iie slaves here, the treatment, which tiify 
receive, and the character of their masters have been much misrepresent¬ 
ed in the non-slave-hold jig states. We pretend to none, but historical 
knowledge of the state of things, which has existed here in past timet 
At present wo are persuaded, there are but few of those brutal and creel 
masters, which the greatest portion of the planters were formerly suppos¬ 
ed to be. The masters now study popularity with tlieir slaves. If there 
must be the odium of severity, it is thrown upon the overseer, who beoomai 
a kind of scape goat to bear away the oflbnces of the master. Tliere is 
now no part of the slave-holding country in the south-west, wliere it would 
not be a deep stain upon the moral character to he generally reputed a 
cruel master. In many plantations no punishment is inflicted except 
oK^r a trial by a jury, comjxisedofthe fellow servants of the party accus¬ 
ed. Festival prizes and rewards are instituted, as stimulants to exeAnm, 
and compensations for superioraccoraplishmenls of labor. They are gen¬ 
erally well fed, and clothed, and that not by an arbitrary award, wbidh 
might vary with the feelings of the master; but by periodical apportkat 
ment like the distributed rations of sold iers, of what has been experimented 
to be suflicient to render tliem eomlbrtabk*. Considerable attention i/t 
paid to their quarters, and most of tliem oomfortably lodged andhoua^. 

Nor are Urey destitute, as has been supposed, of any legal proteotilll^ 
coming between them and the cupidity and cruelty of their maatBl8.r*-<- 
The ‘codenmr’of Louisiana is a curious collection of statateiydtawB 
partly from French and Spanish law and usage, and partly ftp® die tjaa* 
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toms of the islands, sod usages, which have grown out of the peculiar 
eircurastances of Louisiana, while a colony. It has the aspect, it must 
be admitted, of being formed rather for the advantage of the roaster, 
than the servant, for it prescribes an unlimited homage and obedience to 
the former. It makes a misdemeanor on his part towards his master a 
very difierent offence, frcan a wanton abuse of power towards the servant. 
But at the same time, it defines crimes, tliat the master can commit, in 
relation to the slave, and prescribes the mode of trial, and the kind and 
degtee ot punishment. It constitutes unnecessary correction, maiming, 
and murder, punishable offences in a master. It is very minute in pre¬ 
scribing the number of hours, which the master may lawfully exact to be 
employed in labor, and the number of hours, which he must allow his 
slave for meal times and for rest. It prescribes the lime and extent of 
Ins holidays. In short it settles with minuleness and detail the whole 
circle of relations between master and slave, defining and proscribing 
vrfiat the former may, and may not, exact of the latter. Yot after all 
these minute provisions, the slave finds the chief alleviation of his hard 
condition, and his best security against cruel treatment, and his most 
valid bond for kind and proper deportment towards him, m the increasing 
light, humanity and force of public opinion. 

Hiat the slave is, also, in the general circumstances of liis condition, 
as happy as this relation will admit of his being, is an unquestionable 
feet. That he seldom performs n.s much labor, or performs it as tvell, as 
a free man, proves all in regard to the value of tliose motives, which free¬ 
dom only can supply, which can be desired. In all the better managed 
plantations, tfaa mode of building the quarters is fixed. The arrange¬ 
ment of the little village has a fashion, by which it is settled. Interest, 
if not humanity, pias defined the amount of food and rest, necessary for 
ffieir health; and there is in a large and respectable plantation as much 
precision in the rules, as much exactness in the times of going to sleep, 
awakening, going to labor, and resting before and after meals, as in a 
garrison under military discipline, or in a ship of war. A bell gives all 
tbeaignals. Every slave at the assigned hour in the morning, is forth 
coming to his labor, or his case is reported, either as one of idleness, 
ob8ttnacy,«r rickness, in which case he is sent to the hospital, and there 
be is attended by a physician, who for the most part, has a yearly salary 
for attending to all the sick of the plantation. The union of physical 
force, directed by one will, is new well understood to have a much greater 
«lbct upon the amount of labor, which a number of hands, so managed, 
can iMtiog abemt, than the some force directed by as many wills as there 
are hands. Hence it Imppens, that while one free man, circumstances 
Nng theMMIliwiU perform more labor than one slave, one hundred 
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skvra will accomplish more on one plantation, than so many hired free 
men, acting at tlieir own discretion. Hence, too, it is, that such a prodi¬ 
gious quantity of cotton and sugar is made here, in proportion to the 
• number of laboring hands. All the process of.igriciillure are managed 
by system. Every thing goes straight fnrward. 'i'liere i.s no pulling down 
to-day the scheme of yesterday, and the wliolo amount of force is directed 
by the teaching of experience to the best resull. 

If we could lay out of tlie question, the intrinsic evils of the case, that 
would bo a cheering sight, which is presented by a largo Louisiana plan¬ 
tation. The fields arc as level, and as regular in their figures, as gardens. 
They sometimes contain 3 or 400 acres in one enclosure; and we have 
seen from a dozen to twenty ploughs all making their straight furrows 
through a field, a mile in depth, with a regularity, which, it would be 
supposed, could only I«i obtained by a line. The plough is generally 
worked oy a single mule, :md guided by a singe hand, who cheers the long 
cour.se of his furrow with a song. 

Rivers. East of the Mississippi fall info that river Bayou Sarah, and 
one or two oilier small streaios. Into itio olllux, or Bayou Manshac, or 
Ibherville, as it passes from the Mississippi to Lake Maurepas, fall the 
Amite, and some other inconsidcnl.lo streams. The Ticfah fall into 
Lake Maurepas. TJie 'I'angipao falls into Lake Ponchartrain, as do 
Chiffunctc and Bonfonca. Pearl river divides between this state and 
Mississippi, and falls into the rigolets, near Pcarlinglon. None of them 
except Pearl River, which has been already described, have courses of 
more than 70 or 80 miles, and they are navigable by schooners to a con¬ 
siderable distance from the lake. They rise in the state of Mississippi. 
Chiffunefe affords the best harbor on the lake. 

The effluxes on tJie west side of the river, in ascending, are, first, the 
Bayou Lafourche; next Pkiqueiriine; and the last Atchafalava, or as it 
is universally pronounced Cbaflalio. Lafourche breaks out from the 
Mississippi at Donaldsonville, 90 miles above New Orleans, and takings 
south-east course, finds its separate channel to the gulf of Mexico, about 
30 miles west of the Balize. The Plaquemine, still further up, canies 
out at times a great and sweeping body of water from the Mississippi. 
After running some distance through a very rich tract of country, it 
unites with the Atchafalaya in one broad stream, which, before it passes 
into the gulf, receives the Toclie, a stream which passes through the 
fertile plains of Opelousas and Anakajias. 

The Mississippi pursues a very direct course throiigli this state\o the 
sea. It recently cut itself a passage across the point of the bend opposite 
the mouth of Red River, thereby diminishing the distance between 
Natchez and New Orleans 30 miles. The same thing must shortly occur 
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Tanica Bend, both of which will reduce the water distance between 
these towns from 800 to 200 miles. By another ‘cut off in the vicidity 
of the Chickasaw Bluffs, the distance has boon shortened between Natchea 
and the mouth of the Oliio. In this way, nature and human effort cotti- 
bining, this noble river in no great length of time, will he mndS to flow 
in a right line, or reach, as tho Mississippi phrase is, to the gulf. 

At a very little distance below the mouth of Red River, the Atchafa- 
laya breaks out from tlie west bank wiOi an outlet, apparently of the 
same width with Red River, and it is supposed, carrying off from the 
Mississippi as mucli water, as Rod River brings in. It lias such a position 
to the bend of tlie Mi.ssissippi, as tliat imincn.su masses of drift vrood and 
timber, passing down that river, are swept into tliis outlet. Tliis accum- 
nlating mass soon meets with obstructions, and is jammed togotlrer into 
a raff, which rises and falls with the rising and falling of the Bayou. A 
considerable vegetation of slirubs and flowering plants has been formed on 
the surface of this floating limber; and a man iniglit pass directly over 
tills vast mass of waters, witliont knowing wiien lie was crossing it. The 
raft is eight or ten miles in extent, and is supposed to contain a mass of 
more than two millioii cords of wood and timber. The medial width of 
■the Bayou is little more tlian 200 yards. It has a winding course, 
traverses many points of tlie compass, and receives llio water of the Mis- 
trissippi overflow at a different place in its course. Its length, before it 
fills into the gulf, measuring its meanders, is nearly 200 miles, and its 
comparative course 130. 

The Teche commences in Opelousas, receiving a great number of 
streams, that rise in the prairies. It winds through Opelousas and Atta- 
kapas, and meets the tide at New Iberia, to wliicli point it is navigable, 
tlje Toebe having 8 feet on its bar, and 20 feet within. It flows about 
45 miles further, before it is lost in the Alcliafalaya, which it enters by a 
inouth 200 yards wide. It has a course, computing its mcanderings, of 
I^OT 100 miles. 

West of the Teche are the Vermillion, Courtableau, Calcasiu, and 
Babine, streams of considerable importance, beside a very great number 
of smaller streams, wliich rise, except tlie Sabine, in the woods on the 
south-western parts of the state, and thence emerge into the prairies, and 
unite either with the streams aliove named, or fall info tlie lakes, which 
skirt all this front of the state. Indeed, the whole boundary of Opelousas 
and Attakapas on the gulf? is a cliaiii of lakes, some larger, and some 
smaller, and almost innumerable. The margin of the sea shore, for some 
distance back into the country, is a dead level, and below the tides,*which 
SIB created by a strong south wind, in which case the sea throws its waters 
over great extents of these marshy plains. Wiion the rivers reach the 
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lakes and the vicinity of the gulf, they communicate with the lake« by 
many rnoutlw, and by each other with numberless lateral communications; 
so that^the connections of the lakes and the streams form an immense tis- 
8t»e of net work, and tlie numbers of boatablo communications are only 
knownWfthe inhabitants in llieir vicinity, who have been long, and mti' 
matelynequainted with the country. 

We may remark in passing, that the soil on the Atchafalaya is red like 
diatofRcd River. From the width of thcBayou,aud its vicinity, we in¬ 
fer, that it was once tlie ciiannel of Red River, by which that river 
pursued its own iudepondont course to the gulf, without mingling its 
waters with those of the Mississippi. 

The soil on the banks of the Teche is red, iind shows, also, that it 
once had some connection with lied River. Its alluvions have many 
points of resemblance to tho.sc of that river. Like them, these also, are 
of exlmustlcss fertily. They me settled, in their whole extent, until 
they become so low as to be subject to inundation. Except the coast 
above Now Orleans, it presents the largest and compactest settlement in 
the state. It is remarked of this stream, liiat it presents manifest indicsi- 
tions of having once been the channel of a much greater volume of 
water, than it carries at present. The channel grows broader and deeper 
beyond the Fusilier, for an hundred miles. At the former place it is 50 
yards wide, and at low water three feet deep. When it enters the Atcha- 
falaya, its channel is 100 yards wide, and it has twenty feet water. 
Between the two points it has received no water to account for this en¬ 
largement. 

Bayou Bocuf and Cocodri, rising near Rod River in the Pine Hills, 
wind through a very fertile alluvion, and nnitc in Opelousa.s, to form tljo 
CJourtableau, which waler^ the richest part of Opelousas. Vermillion, 
Mermentau, and Courlubleau aJl rise near each other, in level table lands 
near the centre of Opelousas. Each of them have valuable lands lying 
cn their banks. 

We can do no more, in conformity with our limits, than give some of 
the names of the more conspicuous bayous, tliat go to form those which 
we have mentioned, aud which wind in different directions through the 
vast prairies, between the Atchafalaya and the Sabine. In this distance 
we cross the Derbane. Waushka, Tensa, Fusilier, Carrion, Cocqdri Bayou 
Cane, Bayou Mellet, Petit Anse, Bayou Sale, Bayou Nezpique, Plaque- 
mine, Brule, Queue Tortue, Bayou Cliicot, Bayou Grand Louis, Lacasine, 
Carrion Crow, aud a great number of streams of less importance, that are 
properly streams of the prairies. 

Below the r^n prairies, there are a number of Bayous, tliat belong to 
the Alchaffdaya, and the Plaqueroine; such as the Gros Tete, Bayon 
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Mtniogouin, Bayou Manair, an efHux from the Aliasiaatppir Grrand and 
Petit Caillou, Bayou Peau de Clievruill, Bayou Large, and many others. 

Near a singular hill between Opelousas and Avoyelles rise the Bayous 
Rouge and Petite Prairie. They run through a rich soil, and an im¬ 
mensely deep and heavy fircst. Bayou Rouge is a circular bftf^ rising 
from a groat extent of adjacent level and swampy lands, and which, but 
for its extent might bo taken for an Indian mound. The small and 
wretched remains of the Tunica tribe of Indians reside here. This tribe 
at a distant period, was desolated by a massacre, perpetrated on them by 
the Natchez Indians. Here, intermediate between Red River and the 
gulf, and isolated from sarage and social man, intercourse with whom 
has been alike ruinous to tlicm, by inundated swamps and deep and 
pathless forests, they dwell in solitude. 

Before we proceed to describe the two great rivers of Louisiana, Red 
River and the Washita, whose tracts lead us into the interior, we propose 
to name the principal lakes of Louisiana, as the larger of them cither 
communicates direclly with the gulf, or lie in its vicinity. Lake Maure- 
pas, Poncharlrain, and Borgne form an extended chain east of the Missis¬ 
sippi, Lake Maurepas is of a circular form, and is comparatively small. 
It communicates with lake Ponchartrain by a narrow pass. Lake Pon 
chartrain is 40 miles long and 28 wide. It communicates by two narrow 
passes, called rigolels, with lake Bargne, which is H5 miles long and 12 
wide. These lakes, though navigated by a great number of small vessels, 
principally schooners, arc shallow, except in a channel through their 
centre. Lake Borgne has seldom more than six feet wafer, except in 
this channel. When the wind rises, these shallow lakes are subject to 
what is called a ground swell, and their navigation is dangerous. 

The lakes west of the Missis.sippi, along the shores of the gulf, and 
between Red River and Washita, are too numerous for us to enumerate. 
A complete catalogue, embracing them all, large and small, would 
swell the number to humlrods. Tlie chief of them are Barataria, Attaka- 
pas, Prune, Salt Water, Green, Grand, Merinentau, Oalcasiu, and Sabine 
on the gulf, i nd Long, Calahoola, latt, Saline, Natchitoches, Spanish, 
Black, Bistineau, Budaii, Pisqiiota, and many smaller ones between 
Washita and Red River, and Red River and tlie Sabine; and Concordia, 
HomoeJiitto, and Providence lakes belonging to the Mississippi. West 
of that river are also the smaller lakes, Chittimaches, Natchez, Des Islets, 
lievy, Little Lake, Palourd,diuacha, Ronde, St.John, and St. Joseph. 
Some of these lakes arc many miles in extent, and others are little larger 
than the collection of water, called ponds at the north. 

; That some of them ai'e of recent origin is proved by the fact, that in 
the midst of them are vast extents of wafer, out of which rise thousands 
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of .deep cypress trees, still standing erect, where boats pass, and fish a« 
taken in the driest seasons. As you approach these lakes, whir^wbound 
in fish, through the deep forests, which skirt tlrom, you are warned of 
your amjroach to (hem by observing the trees shrouded in a deeper dmpeiy 
oflong moss. They have generally on their shores a skirt of ridi aofl, 
resembling an alluvion. 

Sabine. This river rises in Texas, in latitude 3fi® 30' and flows sottfh* 
wardly, entering this stale at its .soutli-wost angle, in the parish of Natdi* 
itoches. Thence it forms the dividing line between Louisiana and thn 
states of Mexico. It has a course of 400 miles; and in high stages of 
its waters, when the obstructions of .small timber rafts are cleared out of 
it, is susceptible of good steam boat navigation, as high as the great 
crossing on the road from Natchitoches (o tlic Spanish country. In low 
stages of water it has but four feet water over the bar at its mouthc—• 
Like the other rivers of this state, it broadens into a wide lake before it 
enters the gulf. It enters it through a vast and solitary prairie of un¬ 
common sterility, unchucred by the distant view of vessels, or any 
traces of social existence. A few wandering savages are sometimes 
seen diminislH d to moving atoms. The wild deer browses unmolested; 
and the sea fowls scream unterrified by the report of tlie gun. 'Rie 
prairie is as illimitable liy tlie eye, as the ocean, on which it borders.— 
Its wide alluvion contains lands only of second rate quality. It waters 
the most hilly parts of (he state. Among (liose bills there are frequent 
streams, some lakes and ponds, and oftentimes small strips of good 
second rate land. This stream derives its chief consequence from its 
jmsition, as the line of separation between (he United States and Mexico. 

Washita. This largewi'(.'r rises in the Massernc mountains, in the 
Territory of Arkansas, in latitude 34°. Nortli Fork, Washita Fork, and 
South Fork unite to Conn the main river, which, after flowing something 
more than 1(K) miles, receives from the norih. Hot Spring Fork. Eig^t 
leagues below, it receives the Carlo, and the same distance lower dowti, 
the Little Missouri. The Saline rises at no great distance from the Hot 
Springs, and after a winding course of llrO miles, flows into tlie Washita 
.just above (he limits of this slate. Tlie Bayou Bartlielemy rises ten 
leagues smith of (be Sabine, and joins the Washita a league above Port 
Miro. Tfie Chaiidron comes in from the south, and the Boeuf and th© 
Macon having its head watei-s in Providence ^ake, from the north. Tto 
latter, with some small streams united to if, forms the Tensa. On the' 
other side comes in Catahoola, or Little River. Of this river, ttw- 
Dugdemony is a principal branch. Little River, in its course, paaSM' 
through Catahoola lake, and uniting with the Tensa in a deep ewantpy 
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Ibrest, fonns Black River, which, soon after the junction, mixes its waters 
with Red River. 

The soil of the alluvions of Washita, in its lower courses, is.Hack, 
and extremely fertile. Its upper waters run through a mountainous ^gioh, 
the description of which naturally falls under the head of Arkansas 
Territory. The lower waters of this river rise in tlie Pine Hills, and 
have on their banks second rate land, until a short distance from their 
union with ftie main river, when the soil becomes of the same quality 
with that of the main river. On the alluvions and bayous are aheady a 
great number of fine cotton plantations; and there is an extent of rich, 
unoccupied cotton lands for a much greater number still. The natural 
productions of this river, and its waters in tliis state, are considered no 
way inferior to those of tlic best parts of tlie Misawsippi, and are the 
same, with the exception of the sugar cane, which is not known to have 
been attempted on its waters. 

Xed River. This is one of the most considerable tributaries of the 
Mississippi. Its widtli of channel, in its lower courses, does by no moans 
correspond to its length of course, or the immense mass of waters, wliich 
it rolls to its parent stream.' But in high waters, when it has arrived 
within 3 or 400 mites of that river, it is often divided into two or three 
parallel channels, and a line of bayous and lakes connected with it, takes 
up its superabundant waters, and they are a considerable time in filling; 
and prevent the river from displaying its hroadtli and amount of waters, as it 
does in the high lands 500 miles al)ove, where the whole river flows llirough 
high lands in one broad stream. It takes its rise in a chain of hills near 
Santa Fe, in New Mexico, called, we know not by what autliority, the 
Caous Mountains. In its upper courses it receives Blue River, and 
False Wasliita. It winds through a region of prairies, on which feed 
droves of buffaloes, cattle, and wild horses. In these regions it receives a 
great many considerable tributaries, tlie names of which have not yet 
b*n given. Between the Pawnee and the state of Louisiana it receives 
Kimicbie, Vasseux, and Little River, from the north. From the south 
enter the Bois d’Arc, and Little River of the soutli. The Bodcau, 
Dacfaeet, Kack Lake, and Saline Rivers enter Red River after it enters 
Louisiana. There are fine tracts of land on the Dacheet and Saline.— 
Wells are sunk in a salt plain, near the Saline, from which considerable 
quantifies of salt are made. Black Lake River is a considerable stream, 
oo the banks of wliich, among tlie hills, are found great varieties of 
petrifactions of every sort. Lake Bislineau communicates witli Red 
River. Petrifactions abound on its shores, and tliis remote and romantic 
idieet of water lias some of the most delightful scenery on its shores. 
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Tlirough tlie greater amount of its course, Red River winds Uffough 
immense prairies of a red soil covered witli grass and vines, that bear 
delicious grapes. On its banks is the favorite range of the buffidtoe, and 
'other ga|pe, peculiar to the vast western oceans of prairies. About 
thirty leagues above Natchitoches, commences the Raft, which is nothing 
ifcore than an broad swampy expansion of the alluvion of the river to 
the width of 20 or 30 miles. The river, spreading here into a vast number 
of chaibnels, frequently shallow of course, has been for ages clogging 
with a cimpact mass of timber, and fallen trees wafted from the upper 
regions. ^Between these masses the river has a channel, sometimes lost 
in a lake, a,\d found by following the outlet of that lake back to the parent 
channel. 'f»«re is no stage of the water, in which a keel boat with an 
experienced pik t may not make its way through the raft. We have seen 
a considerable steam boat, which was built above tlie raft, and floated 
through it in an unfinished state. The river is blocked up by this 
immense mass oft timber for a lengtli, on its meanders, of between 60 
and 70 miles. There are places where the water can he seen in motion 
under the logs. In other places, the whole width of the river may he 
crossed on horseback, and boats only make their way, in passing these 
places, by following the inlet of a lake, and coasting it to its outlet, and 
thus flriding the channel again. Weeds, flowering shrubs, and small 
willows have taken root uptm the surface of this timber, and flourish above 
the waters. But in all these places the courses of the river, its outline, 
and its bends are distinctly marked by a margin of forest trees, which 
grow here on the hanks in tlie same manner, as they do where the channel 
isopen. 

It is an imjiediment of incalctilahle injury to the navigation of this 
noble river, and the ituiiicnso extent of fine country above it. There is, 
probably, no part of the United States where tlie unoccupied lands have 
higher claims, from soil, climate, intermixture of prairies and timbered 
lands, position, and every indiiccincnl to jaipulation, tlian the counfty 
between tlie Raft and Kimicliie. 7'liis country would be settled with 
greater rapidity, were it not for the obstruction which this raft opjioses to 
tlie navigation of the river. The state has made an effort to have it 
removed. Accurate surveys of it have been made, and the General 
Government ba.s mode an appropriation for this purpose. The river above 
the Raft becomes broad, deep, and navigable Jbr steam boats in moderate 
stages of the water 1,0011 niiles towards the mountains. 

Below the Raft, as wc have remarked, the river divides itself into many 
channels, and fills such a number of bayous and lakes, that lie parallel to 
the river, that the bare enumeration of their names would carry us beyrnid 
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our object. The valley of this very intere^ing river has a width of lives 
«jr four miles, as high as the Kimichie, or, as it is commonly called 
Eiamesia, nearly a thousand miles from its mouth, following its meanders.. 
It broadens, as it slopes towards the Mississippi, and has, for a long 
distance from its mouth, a valley from si.K to eighteen miles in width. 
Of all the broad, and fertile alluvions of the MLssissippi streams, no one 
exceeds this. It compares in many more points with the famous Nile, 
than the Mississippi, to which that river has so often been likened.— 
Cotton is at present the staple article of the growth of its lower course. 
Sugar cane is at this time in an extensive .scale of experiment, and will, 
probably, hereafter be raised in abundance; and the broad arid frlile 
jdains of this river as far as Natchitoches, will be converted into sugar 
plantations. The alluvion-s of Rapide, Coteille, Boeuf, Robert, Rigolet 
Bon Dieu, Aux Cannes, and the other wat(?rs of the lower parts of the 
river, in fact of all its wafens, as far as 32", seem to be peculiarly fitted 
for this cultivation. This valley spreads from east to west, instead of north 
and south, like the Mississippi. The immense masses of cold water whidi 
that river brings down from the northern regions, must sensibly affect the 
temperature of the air on its banks. In descending from Red River to 
New Orleans, we have observed, that vegetation in the spring was more 
than a week in advance of that on the Mississppi, although ferther to the 
south. We believe, that cane will thrive as well on this river in 31°, as 
it does on the Mississippi in 80°. AH the chief streams of the river 
have the same soil and character with tlie main river. Indeed the lands 
on Bayou Rapide, Robert, and Boeuf, a.-e supposed to be richer than 
foose of tlffi main river. It is considered tlio best land for cotton in the 
United Stales. It is of a reddish tinge, mellow, friable, slightly impreg¬ 
nated with salt, and brings forward in great luxuriance all the vegetation, 
that is proper to its climate. Its indigo and tobacco are considered the 
best in Louisiana. 

It is deemed unnecessary to onumemte the trees, shrubs and vines, 
that are common to Ihc valley of this river and the Washita. We have 
already included them in our general remarks upon the trees of the 
western country. We shall only remark, tliat the greater part, which 
belong properly to the northern and middle regions of the country, are 
also found here. We except the chosniit, altliough the chincapin, a species 
of the chesnut, grows here It wants tlic orange and the live oak of the 
more southern parts of the state. The laurel tribe is very abundant, as 
are the oaks and hickories. In the eastern division of Opelousas, forty 
thffirent species of trees have been found growing within the space of a 
few miles. The live oak seems to indicate,],thata8we advance west in the 
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saBpe parallel, the temperature diminishes. In the western parts of the 
state it retires to the south, and is no where found so far north as the 
vicinify of Mobile. 

' Island, 1 . Ea.st of the Missi.saippi, and fronting this state, there are a 
number o?’ islands, along tiie shore of the gulf, the largest of whidb ii 
called Chandoleur. They are all small, covered with pine and sand he^M. 
Some of them arc inhahited, and rendered fert ile by the industry of their 
owners. Those that lie oif the shore of Lake Borgne are considered 
uncommonly healthy; and .some of the inhabitants survive to extreme old 
age. West of the Misrassipih, liio principal islands along the gulf shore 
arc Barataria, the noted resort of Lafitte’s piratical squadron, Thomas’, 
La Croix, and Ascension Islands. The soil of these islands is 
generally of tlie richest diameter. They are covered with a dense 
forest of live oaks and other trees, and abound in deer, turkeys, and 
other game. Millions of sea fowls, at the proper seasons, frequent 
the inlets and bays contiguous to them, and oysters and fisli are in the 
greatest abundance, ami of llie most excellent quality. Thomas’ Island 
is acquiring rcptitolion as a resort for health. From the purity of the air 
of the gulf, iuid tlioc.ool breeze of the trade winds, and the opportunities 
of sea bathing, and the refreshing verdure of the island, it would be a 
delighlfiil summer i-esidence,, were it not for the annoyance of its myriads 
of musquitos. As it i.s, it i.s a charming place in which to pass the 
winter. 

These islands have come in demand, since the recent discovery, that 
their soil and climate am peculiarly favorable to the cultivation of flm 
stigar cane. They will soon he covered with that kind of cultivation. 
Although there arc extensive marshes between them and the high grounds 
of Atfakap,as, yet ns these marshes are situated north of the islands, and 
as the summer winds blow almost invariably from the south, they have all 
'he chances for being salubrious, that they would have, if they were 
wholly removed from marshes. Thomas’ island is connected with ihe 
main land by a cause way. There is an astonishing peculiarity apper¬ 
taining to this, and most of the islands along this sliore. Rising from the 
sea in the midst of a marsh, skirted by an immense prairie, ns level almost 
as the gulf, and elevated but a few feet above its surface, the islands rise 
like blufl'hills, and have .an elevation rated diflerently from twenty to one 
hundred feel almve the sea, and above the prairies in the vicinity. The 
singularity of the appearance, which tlicy present from this circumstance, 
can only be readily conceived by one, who has seen the country. To 
find the cause of this edevation, and to account for it on geological prin¬ 
ciples, has furnished new employment for geologists. 
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Bewde the sea islands, there are many lake and marsh islands on thia 
shore, some of them of considerable extent. Sicily Island, between Ca- 
tahoola and Natchez is not only a body of fine soil, but from its position 
and appearance, presents an aspect of great interest. In tlic midst of a 
vast swamp, and insulated by marshes and bayous, and in tlic'seasorf of 
high waters by tlic overflow of the Mississi]>pi, a large bo<ly of tlie richest 
alluvial land, entirely above the highest floods, rises like a glacis to 
binds of pine woods, and we sec their ever verdant tops waving above tlie 
vast surroundit^g mora.s.s. On this island are some of the best planta¬ 
tions in the parish of Oatalioola. 

Bayt. We have seen that the shores of (he gulf arc generally low. 
They are esitecially so along the front of this state. Vast extents of marsh 
and trembling prairie interpose between the sea and the cultivable lands. 
The lakes, inlets and sounds are connected by an inextricable tissue of 
communications and passes accessible by vessels and baycraft, are 
impossible to be known except by pilots, perfectly acquainted with tlie 
waters. Hence the security aftbrded to small piratical vessels, command¬ 
ed by men, who could guide thorn by sinuous and narrow channels, where 
none, but the most experienced pilots could follow them. The shore is 
indented by numberless small bays, very few of them affording sufficient 
water to sbelter vessels. Berwick’s Bay is Ibe only one, tliut has any 
ccmsiderablc extent. 

Prairies. A very great projiortion of the surface of this stale is covered 
with prairies. Almost all these prairies are connected, and form, like 
tb^ waters of tlic Mississippi, a family, through which the connection of 
of all the branches may be traced. The prairies, that are included un¬ 
der tlie general name of Attakapas, arc tlio first, that occur west of the 
Mississippi. Tlie parish of Attakapas is situated in these prairies. The 
name implies ‘ man eater,' in the language of tlic savages, who formerly 
inhabited it, and who are rejioTtcd to have been cannibals. It is an im¬ 
mense plain of grass, spreading from the Atchafalaya on tlie north to the 
gulf on the south. Being open to the gulf, it is generally fanned by the 
refreshing breezes of that sea. Its asiiect of extreme fertility, its bound¬ 
less plain of grass, it.s cheering views, its dim verdant outline, mingling 
with the blue of the sky, white houses seen in the distance, innu¬ 
merable cattle and horses grazing on the plain, or reposing here and 
there under the shade of its wooded points have an indescribable pleasant¬ 
ness to the traveller, who iias been toiling on his way tlirough the 
tangle, the swamps, and along stagnant lakes, and the dark and deep 
forest of the Mississippi bottom. All at once he leaves the stifling air, 
the musquitoes, the rank cane, the annoying nettles, and the dark brown 
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'shade, and emerges in this noble and cheerful plain, and feels the cool 
and salubrious breeze of the gulf. At first he finds it almost painful to 
dilate that vision, which has so long been confined in the forest, to the 
conteropilation of tlio boundless pro.spect, before him. He sees, spread 
^undeHbis eye, an immense tract of beautiful country, containing in 
1820, more than 12,000 people, all subsi.sting by agriculture. 

Advancing west, ho passes from this (o Opelousas prairie, still larger 
than the other, and computed to contain nearly 8,000 square miles. It 
is divided by bayous, woodcsi grounds, points and bends, and other natural 
boundaries, into a number of prairies, which have separate names and 
■marks of distinction. Taken in its whole e.\tent, it is bounded by tlie 
Attakai)as prairie on the east, pine woods and hills on tlie north, the 
Sabine on the west, and tlie gulf on the soutli. 'I’he soil, though in many 
places very fertile, is in general less so, than tlie former. It atones for 
that deficiency liy lieing more salubrious, being generally deemed the 
healthiest region in the state. Tliore are here very considerable cotton 
plantations, and some of indigo; and the parish, which bears its name, 
is one of the most popiilons in the state. The ]x;ople of the former are 
devoted to the growth of the sugar cane. This is the centre of the land 
of shepherds. The greater number of the people are chiefly devoted to 
that employment, and they number their cattle by thousands. 

Bellevue prairie is partly in Ojsdousas, partly in Aftakapas. It 
affords, as its name imports, a elcliglitful pro.spect. It is watered on its 
Western limits by Bayou Queue Torfue, Plaquomino Brule, Bayou 
Melct, Prairie Oriind (-bevruil, l.aurcnf, Alabama, Wikofls", Lc MclJes’, 
Avoyelles’, Merom, or Marotn Qrand prairie. Calcasiu and Sabine 
prairies arc names, that designate the different forms, shaiics and 
openings of lliis continuous line of iivciries, as it stretches along the 
Settlements from tlie Plaipiemino to the Sabine. 

Some of tlicm, as Opelousas, arc of immense extent, ’fliat of the 
Sabine is boundless to the vision. Calcasiu is .seventy miles long iiy 
twenty wide. They are generally so level, as to strike the eye as a perfect 
plain. They have, however, slight swells and declinations, sufficient to 
carry the water from them. . Though after long rains they are extremely 
wet, and immense tracts are covered with water. 7'Iiey have a gentle 
and imperceptible slope towards the gulf, and generally terminate, before 
tliey reacli the shore, in wet marshes, into which, when the south wind 
blows, the sea is driven. These marshes a»c covered with a luxuriant 
growth of tall, reedy grass, called cane grass. In various parts of fhewj 
prairies, iherearc islands of timbered lands. They generally have an ap¬ 
pearance of such regularity and beauty, that a stranger is with difficulty 
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ttm, fkaieioatm citouIh, 

<K Urn te»My of Rppeaaoce. It maid 1^ 
ilfi(iiwinbla ocww^ I 9 one, a4io not fdt it, «n idea of tfae eficot 
•m^KWd tioe of tiwae drcaiar clomps of trees, seeioing 
lOWWeifswdssStrisiQg&oniaooceBB ofgmss. WbereTmrsIiay^fi^ 
•(HMOn oosiM dm prMtie, it is marked witk « friage of tiiaher, sdiieii 
•IliMa IAD «ye of an observer, like the lines of trees k landaeape 
psittlMiib 

I, Mlto points of dtese pntiries, and wherever the streams and bsyotw 
DHtM them, the soil is rich. But they become of a thinner and taow 
ninrile Mil, as we advance towards the Sabine. Attakapaa is the first snd 
Mstfertilsisndthat of the Sabine the last and the most sterile. On the 
skirts even of the poorer prairies, near water courses and abundant winter 
nkjie, there is s sparse population qoito to tlie Sabine. The situations 
•M gsMtuUy selected with a view to their being favorabk for the railing 
nf catde. There are a few cotton plantat''-ins beyond Opelousas prairie. 

most of the people subsist by raising rattle and horses. Some 
yws nnce, three men of this region numbered above 15,000 liead of 
honied csrile, sad 2,000 horses and mules. Some of the situations on 
these lonely, but delightful prairies, bare been selected with such tefer- 
nnee to beauty and prospect, that we question if any in Arcadia surpaas- 
•d them. They raise sheep, the mutton of wincli is excellent; but the 
wool costae. Many of the horses ate of the Andalusian and Numidian 


hreedj and the cattle sleek, slender, elegantly jEurmed, and spirited in 
riwisvRtoveinents. Iliey am driven to New Ork ns for a market. Many 
«f thsinlmbitaitta are French, clad in leather, aoounding with milk and 
ItHMy, often opulent, but clinging to the simplicity of pastoral life irem 
hahit shd ineftnarion. The traveller looks round upon Uiousands of 
Oattle, soda rustic abundance of every thing, appertaining to a sbepbeedhi 
snd is welcomed with a genuine hospitality, accompanied with 
Finich urbanity. 

^ has bemi observed, that in advancing towards these sequestered w- 
^ipi the traveller from New Orleans observes a decrease of Insury nud 
w j UftOlwi nt, eorreifionding to his advance mi bis journey, evidenciag n 
W I ftIftMde of inverted history. He travels thtongfa aU the difbrenf 
lAlpf ofi^emmit, froia the liauiy erf that slmwy and enpearivo city, 
to of the opttleot end rural planters of Attnka^s, tl» jtolto 

^ayond, and tire Areadhm habitatioos of toe phtdm 
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ItirtB w miles wide. It nms b»ck from Red limr s 'Cmmidenltle 
ffiattnoe, sad constitutes the parish, the nanie of which it beiMk Itisia- 
faiAiled 1 ^ cotton (danteni and people who subsist I 17 itisinsf esttle. 
mMUkCipally French. 

>?stshtwlls prahrie, on Catafaoola dr Little tiTct and the Wajdota has in 
maay ntspects a resemblance to that of Aroyelles. This prairie, tc^|fe&- 
er with Sicily island, constitutes the chief part of the pariah of CatahocAu 
•ntere are also, very extensive prairies between Washita and Bed river. 
They spidad in a line, which meanders, like the course of the rivers, 
tfarou^ the wooded country, until they connect themselves wirii the hn^ 
mense grassy plains on the upper courses of these rivers. They art 
generally second or third rate land, for the most part uninhabited, and 
many of them as yet without a name. 

Three new parishes have been recently created by the legislature. ’Rie 
parish of Plaquemine is situated north of lake Borgne, west pf New 
leans, and is bounded on the southeast by the gulf of Mexico. The 
greater part of its surface is swampy. It produces all tbe articles (d^cui- 
tnie in Louisiana; but sugar is die staple. ' 

The parish of Orleans includes the city. Chef Menteur, Bigolets, Baywt 
Bienvenu, Bayou Gentilly and Bayou St. Johns, are all in tlds parisb, 
and are famous in the history of the late war. Lake Pon<d»rtrain, lake 
Borgne,Barartaria bay in the Gulf of Mexico, Caminda bay, lake Des islets, 
lake Rond, Little lake and Quacfaa lake are in the limits of this paridl. 
Sugar, and after that, cotton are the staples, Along tbe coast there a|p 
groves of orange trees, and the fig is extensively raised. In this parish art 
the greater part of the defences, that are intended to fortify the city of New 
Orleans against the attack of a foreign foe. The dhief fortifications art 
on those points, by which the British approached the city daring the late 
war. Extensive fortifications of brick have been erected at Petits Coquil- 
les, Chief Menteur and Bayou Bienvenu, the two former guarding the 
passes of tbe Rigolets, between lake Borgne and lake Poncharti^, 
and the lattisrfoe approach from lake Borgne towards New Orleans. A 
gnat work, to mount 120 cannon is erected at naquemine <m ilrt 
SBa8iaa4>!H. Tliese worics, fall not far short of the expense of two 
t^ion dollars. Fort St. Johns,'at the entrance tri'tlte Bayou St. Jdrta 
into ladte Pmiohartrain, is well situated for ftie defence of the pass, 
man ancient establishment of the former repme. Tlie guns are W* viit 
cfdlhrt ; but they appear to be scaled, and tli 6 walls have a ruinous as^dcf. 
These ptrints of defence have been selected with great judgment, and 
ItartAerti foriiM wifo so much care, that it is supposed no enemy 
«rtv i#dn apptoadh ti» eiiy by the same passes, through wUifo it ana 
appmachad ^ the British; in the past* war. New Orieaaa, the key of 
the Misshteippi valley, and tiie depot of its agricnlture and coaBmarce, is 
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tulitiady a city of immonsc importance, and is every year becoming iBOtfc 
so. Tliis city lias strong natural defences, in its position and its climate. 
It is now strongly defended by artificial fortifications. Bat,after all, the 
best defence ofliiis, and of all other cities, is the vigilant and j^triodc- 
onergy of tlic masses of free men, who can now by steam boatabe 
down to its defence in a few days from the remotest points of the west. 
It is not to be forgotten, that by the .same conveyance, an enemy might 
also be brought against it. 

Of the other parishes wc may remark in general, that as far up tlie Mis- 
sissipjn, as the pari.sh of Baton Rouge on tlio east side, and Point Coupee 
on the west, the cultivation of sugar cane is the chief pursuit. The 
same may be said of T*]a(|Homine, Lafourclie and Attakapas- The staple 
article of the western parisiies beyond is cotton.—The parishes north of 
lake Ponchartrain, wliieh fonncriy made a jwrt of Florida, with the ex¬ 
ception of some few tracts, and tlic alluvions of Pearl river and Bogue 
Chitto, have a sterile soil. They raise largo flocks of cattle, and send 
great quantities of lumber to New Orleans, together with pitch, tar, tur¬ 
pentine, and charcoal. They burn great quantities oflimc from the beds of 
shells, which cover whole tracts neat the lakes; and they send sand from 
the beaclies of the lakes, for covering the pavements of New Orleans. 
They have, also, for some years past, manufactured bricks to a great 
amount, and tr.ans]K)rted liiem across the lake. TJiey have a great number 
of schooners, that ply on fJie lakes in this and other employments. The 
{jcople, engaged in this extensive husinras, find the heavy tolls demanded 
on the canal a great impcidiment in tlie way of llie profit of this trade. 
The country, generally, is covered with open pine woods, and has small 
tracts of second rato land intersiicrsed among them. It is valuable, 
from its inexliaustible supplies of timter, amt wood for the New Or¬ 
leans market. 

Chief Tmmx. New Orleans, tlic commercial capital of tlie state, 
and tlic emporium of western commerce, is situated on the east shore of 
the Mississippi in a bend so deep and sinuous, that tlie sun rises to the 
inhabitants of the city from the oppo.sitc shore, in north latitude 29° 57'q 
and in 90° 8' west longitude from Greenwich; and in 13° 9' from Wa»h- 
ington, 105 miles by tlie meanders of the river from tlie Balize, and 90 
miles in a direct line; not far from 1,000 mites below the mouth of the 
Ohio; and "a little more than 1,200 below the mouth of the Mi^uri. 
It is nearly intonnediatc licisvoen Boston and Mexico, although the pas¬ 
sage from New Orleans to Vera Cruz is much shorter by sea, than to 
Boston. It consists of the old city, propcily so called, wliich is built in 
the form of a parallelogram, of which the longer sides are 1,320 yards in 
■length, and tlie shorter, or the deptli of the city towards tlie swamp, 700 
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]Krd8i Above the ci!y arc tlm subHrJis S(. Mary, and Annunciation. 
Below the city are (lie suburbs Marigny, Dnunois, and Declouif. These 
are called Fauxtourgs. Between the oily anil (be Bayou St. John are 
.villages St. Claude and St. Jolinsburp. Wliocvcr will look at its 
position on the map, will see at once its unrivalled advantages of position, 
for a commercial capital. Accessible quickly, and at all limes by large 
ships from the sea, its long distance above it, and the sinuosities of the 
river give it uncommon capabilities of defence from foreign annoyance. 
It has probably twice as much extent of boat navigation aliovc it, ns any 
other city on the gloix;. Taking the length of all the tributaries of tbo 
Mississippi, that are navigable, :md nctnally navigated by steam boats, it 
itf not extravagant to say, liiat (bn sum would e.xcced 20,0(K) miles; .and 
these waters prmefrate (be ino.st firtiie soils, and pass through llic pleas¬ 
antest climates. Its advantages of eommnnieation with the country, 
immediately adjacent to it, liavo been ovmiooked, in compari.son with 
those of its relation to the iqiper e.ountry. But tweu in tliosi! rc.siiects it is 
unrivalled. By the basin of (be eiinat, and die Bayou St. .Tolin it commu¬ 
nicates with lake Poiicliartrain, anti (he eonnected lakes; with tlie op|K»- 
site Florida shore, willi Mobile, Pcnsaeola. and the whole gulf short!, cast 
and west. Not a few vt.'.ssols, clear from tlii! basin for the Atlanlie. and 
Mexican ports. The basin is seare-ely distant a quarter of a milo from 
the ship landing on the Mississi])pi. A jKirson on the basin wharf can 
sec tire mastsofthe vessels, lying on ibo shore of the levee, and yet a vessel 
sailing from the Basin, would lave to .«ail tbrtiugb the lakes along the 
guH" shore, and nji the Mississippi, stimo liuntireds tif miles, to arrive at .so 
little distance from her ft)rmt!r position. Even the commerce and slip¬ 
ping of tlic basin would be sufficient for the sup()t)rt of a considerable city. 
There is an incorporation, to connect the lake with the Mississippi by- 
a canal, directly from thc.onc to the other. A most necessary aiut iinjmr- 
taii*. canal is, also contemplated, for connecting Attakajias with (ho city. 
Nature has almost coirqiletcd the line of communication. At present 
the Bayous Plaquemine and Lafourclin furnish tliat communication. 
Although steam boats run between flirelonsas and Attakajias by these 
routes and the Teche, yet the niontlis of these Bayous are liable to Ire 
rdioaked witlr timber, and tlio navigation is generally uttcndial with some 
difficulty, and is moreover circuitous. There are so many communica¬ 
tions by water between New Orleans and the lower parts of Louisiana, 
accessible by the .smaller boats, that all of tbtun arc only known to people, 
who have been in habits for a long time, of exjiloring (hem, for the sake 
of finding new and shorter routes to tlieir destination. 

Viewed from the harbor on a sunny day, no city offers a more striking 
panoramic view. It envoloi>oB the beholder aometliing in the form of a 
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cresceivt. An area of many acres covered witli all tlie grotesque variety 
of flat boats, keel boats, and tvater crafts of every description, that ha»e 
floated from alt points of the valley above, lines tho upper part, of tlie 
shore. Steam boats rounding to, or sweeping away cast their long hpbi-'' 
zontal streams of smoke beliind them. Sloops, schooners, "brigs, and 
ships occupy the wharves, arranged below each other, in the order of their 
size, sliowing a forest of masts. The foreign aspect of die stuccoed 
houses in the city proper, the massive buildings of the Fauxbourg St. 
hlary, the bustle and movement on every side, all seen at one view in die 
bright coloring of the brilliant sun and sky of the climate, present a 
splendid sptictacle. 

The wooden buildings, of which the city was formerly in a groat mea¬ 
sure composed, have given place to buililings of brick. The city, prop¬ 
erly so called, and die Fauxbourg St. Mary are compactly, and substan¬ 
tially built. In (he city, the French and Spanish styles of building pre¬ 
dominate. Tho bouses are stuccoed externally, and this stucco, of a 
white or yellow color, strikes the eye more pleasantly, than the dull and 
sombre red of brick. There can be no question, hut tho American 
mode of building is more commodious, solid, and durable; hut die latter 
mode has the preference, in its general elfcct upon the eye. To an 
American viewing them for die first time, there is something fantastic 
and unique in the appearance of the city streets, which wears a resem¬ 
blance to Euroi»an French and Spanish towns, rather than American. 
The Fauxbourg St. Mary, and many other p.arl8 of the city are built after 
the American fashion, and have nothing in their apjieararice, different 
from an Atlantic town. 

The city contains six complete squares; each square having a front of 
319 feet in length. Each square is divided into 12 lots. Few of die 
streets, except Canal street, are more than 40 feet wide. The names cHf 
the principal streets arc Ijcvee, Cbai-(re.s, Royal, Burgundy, Dauphine, 
Toulouse, Su:. The public buildings are die Town House, at the north¬ 
west comer of Chartres and St. Peter’s streets; die Hospital, standing 
in the suburb St. Mary, opfKisite the square, between Dauphine and Bur¬ 
gundy streets; the Cathedral church of St. Louis, in front of Orleans 
street, upon Chartres street; the Convent of Ursuliiie nuns, upon Ursuline 
street, between Levee and Chartres streets; die Barracks, upon Garrison 
and Levee streets; the Custom House, in front of the square, between 
Canal and Levee streets; tile Market House, upon die Levee, in front 
of the square, between St. Anne and Du Maine streets; Orleans Bask, 
upon Conti,between Chartres and Royal streets; Louisiana Bank, upon 
Royal, between Conti and St. Louis streets; Planter’s Bank, south-west 
comer of Conti and Royal streets; Government House, north-west 
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comer of Leveo and Toulouse streets; District Court of tl«e United 
States^ between Du Maine and Pliiliippe streets; and the Water Works 
on Leyee street, in front of the square, between Ursuline and St. Philip 
' slieets. A very large and splendid building is fitted up for the State 
Bank. The French Theatre is in the city and the American in the 
Fauxbonrg'St. Mary. Tlie Presbyterian church is also in this Fau.xbourg. 

The Catliedral stands at the head of a spacious square, 400 feet {front 
the river. The building is of brick, extending 90 feel on the street, and 
120 back of it. The roof is covered, as are most of the Frenclr and 
Spanish house.s, with hollow tile, and is supported by ten plastered brick 
columns. ’ It has four towers, of which one contains two bells. It has 
an organ, and is finished within witli great massiveness and simplicity. 
It is an impesing fabric, and the intf^rior seems calculated to excite 
religious feeling. Under ilsslone pavements are deposited the illustrious 
dead. In niches and reccs.ses are the figures of tlie saints, in their ap¬ 
propriate dress, and with those pale and unearthly countenances, wfaicdi 
are so much in Keeping with the common ideas entertained of them.— 
The walls are so tliielt, that though in the very centre of business, you 
hear only a confused wliisjKir within, and are almost as still as in the 
centre of a forest. You go but a ft^w paces from the crowds that are 
pres.sing along Levee street, and from the rattle of carriages that are 
stationed near this place, and you find yourself in a kind of vaulted 
apartment, and in perfect stillness. The tapers are burning, and some 
few are always kneeling within in silent priyer. Images of death, of the 
invisible world, and of eternity, surround you. The dead sleep under 
your feet. You arc in the midst of life, and yet there reigns here a per¬ 
petual tranquility. A new Catholic church has been recently erected. 

Tlie Presbyterian church is of brick, and is a very large and handsome 
building. The Episcopal church is small, but light and neat in itsstrac* 
tu: o. The Mariner’s elmrcli is a respectable building, not yet completed. 
The prison and tlie French theatre arc very large, and externally disagsee- 
able buildings, thougli the coup d'aU of the view, in tlie interior of the 
French tlieatre is very brilliant. The American tlieatre, in the Fauxbouig 
St. Mar)', is a neat and commodious building. The Charity Hospitaiy 
though not a very beautiful building, has a moral beauty of the highest 
order. It is, probably, one of the most efficient and useful charities io 
the country. New Orleans is exposed to greater varieties of htiinaa 
misery, vice, disease, and want, tlian any dihet American town. Here 
misery and disease find a home, clean apartments, faitiifui nursing, and 
excfellent medical attendance. Under this roof more miserable objects 
have been slicltcred, more have been dismissed cured, and more have been 
carried to their long home, than from any otlier hospital among us. 
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The College is a respectable building, and hag had ample endowments; 
but has done little as yet for the literature of the country. There is a 
convent of Ursuline nuns, wlio reex-ive ds.y scliolars and boarders liirtbe 
various branches of rudimcntal education. The Female Orplian Asylum' 
is a most interesting charity, dating its efficient operations ‘from the 
benevolent donations of the late Mr. Poydras. It has commonly 70 or 
80 destitute female children, under sober and di.scret^l instructresses, all 
plainly and neatly clad, and constantly occupied, eilber in a('(|uiring tlie 
rudiments of edneation, or of needle work. They are dre.ssod in plain 
uniforms, and worship p;irl of thf? Sabbath day in tlie Catholic, atid part 
in the Protestant church. An institution of a .similar character for 
boys, and endowed also by the benevolent Poydras, is now in operation. 

There area number of otber cluoitalilc iii.siiiulioiis in this city of 
respectable ch.'iractcr; and when tlie ejudcmic, yellow fever, visits it, the 
manner in wlucb the inhabitants bestow cli.irily, iiur.sing. slielfru, and 
medical aid to the sick is wortliv of all ])rais(>. A Library, for tlie ii.se of 
the poorer reading young men of thei ity, has been instituted,"and in tbo 
extent of her efficient and tiseful charities, New Orleans is not far lieliind 
her Atlantic sisters. There are fewer elmrclies in tlie eily, than in any 
other town of the same size in the l oiited Stales. 'I’liere are hut three 
Catholic places of worship, one Preshylerian, one F|)i.sco[ialinii, a Mariners 
church, a Baptist and a Methodist place ofwnrsliij). Very lilthuiliservaneo 
of the Sabbath, as northern jieople e.slimateil, is seen in this city. It is 
well known, that the forms of the Catholic worship do not forhid aiiinse- 
meats on the Sahhath. 

No city in the United .Stales contains such a variety of inhahitants from ■ 
every state in the Union, and from every nation in Miirope; and there are 
not a few from tlio Sp‘.mi.sh country, and the islands. 'J'hcre is an aston¬ 
ishing contrast of manners, huigiingc and r'timplexion. (Ino half the 
population is black or colored. The J^encli population probably as yet 
predominates over the American. Among the Americans, the inhabitants 
of the city of Now York seem to have the greater number, and tliere is 
more intercourse between New Orleans and New York, than any other 
American city. The intercourse with Havana and Vera Cruz is great, 
and constantly increasing. 

Tlie French display in this city, as elsi’wboro, their characteristic 
urbanity and politeness, and are the same gay, amiable, dancing, siicctaclc- 
loving people, tbut they are, ibimd to bo in every oilier |>laee. 'J'lierc is, 
no doubt, much gambling and dissipation practised, and different licensed 
gambling houses pay a large tax liir their licenses. Much lias been said 
abroad touching the iirofligiicy of manners and monds here. Amidst 
such a multitude, composed in a great measure of tlie low jieople of all 
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iiatloiis, iIk.to must 1)0 much (Icbaiiclicry and low vice. But all the dis- 
jjiiMling forms of vice, diibaiicliory and druukoimess arc assorted together 
■intlicir own j)laco. Each man Ins an elcclivc attraction to men of his 
own standing and order. 

• ’Much has boon said abroad, in rogard to the unhealthiness of this city, 
and the danger of ii residence here for an unacclimnted person, has been 
e.Yaggcrated. Tbi.s<:iirmnsl!ince, more than all others, has retarded the 
increaste of this city. Unhappily, when the dog star is in the sky, there 
is but too much )>robabilily, that the epidemic will swoop the place with 
thel)csom of destruction. Htmdredsof the unacclimaled poor from the 
uorlb,and more than all from Ireland, fall victims toit. 

Till- supply of theescollcut water of the Mississippi, by the waterworks 
now in ojieration, i.s very inaihapiato. It is contemplated to extend Hie 
means of supply. IVo city in the Union can ho furnished more cheaply 
and easily. Were the snjrply equal to washing the streets in every direc¬ 
tion, it would tend more to the preservation of the public health,.in all 
prohahility, ilian any other coii.servative iiuMiis that could be employedi 
and it is majicr of surprise, tint .such a simple and obvious measure has 
•not already been adojited. It is believed, llialovcry street, which has the 
least iiiclinalion of descent, might ))e ke]>t clean by tlic healtliy water of 
llie Mississippi at a less ex|K Use, lliaii is reijuisitc for watering CiiicinnatL 
Very groat improvements Jiave been recently made, and are constantly 
making, in jraving the city, in remot iiig tlio wooden sewers, and replacing 
them by tliose of stone. 'I'lje low places, where the water used to stagnate, 
arc drained, or tilli'd iij). 'JVacis of swamp about the town are draining, 
or filling iij); atid this work, constantly punsitod, will, probably, contribute 
more to th‘; salubrity of the city, th;iii alt the other cfTorts to tlris end 
united. 

The commerce of this city is immoiisc, and constantly increasing.— 
Tlu're Jiave been counted in Iheliarlior, 1,5(M) flat boats at a time. Steam 
li()at.s are coming and dejiarting every hour; and it is not uncommoii to 
.sceiiO lying in the harbor at a time. A forest of masts is constantly seen 
along tlie levee, except in the sultry months. There are often 5 or 0,000 
boatmen from the upper country here; and it is not uncommon to 
see 40 ve.ssels advertised for l.iw-rpool and Havre. No (ilace in the 
United Stales Iia.s so imich activity and Imstio of commerce, crowded into 
•so sniidl a space in the months of February and March. During tlie 
•season of bringing in the cotton crop, who)* streets arc barricaded with 
cotton hales. The ainouni, of domestic e.xporls from this city c.vceods 
twelye millions of dollars a year, being greater than that of any otlicr 
city of the Union, except New ^ ork, and nearly equalling that. The 
grealc.sl items tJiat make this amount, are sugar and cotton. 
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It is believed, that it will not be long, before the great and opulent city 
©f New Orleans will commence, on a scale commensurate with her re¬ 
sources and enterprise, a system of reclaiming the immense swamps, in 
the midst of wliich she is placed, by navigable canals. 

Notwithstanding the disadvantage of being rejiorlcd unhealthy, few 
towns in the United States increase w'ith greater rapidity. Within the 
last three years, a tliousand houses have been added to its buildings, prin¬ 
cipally fronting along the river in the Fauxbourg St. Mary, most of them 
massive and commodious. The recently finished rail road from Rampart 
street to LahePondiartrain is not only in itself a noble and useful work, 
but has essentially tended to reclaim from the swamp a considerable 
tract in the rear of the city. A Bank has recently Iicen created, with a 
capital of 4,0(Kt,0IK) dollars, which, as the condition of the charter, is to 
make a canal from a point on the river above tlie city to tlie lake. There 
are five Banks in the city, with a capital of more than ton millions of 
dollars; and it is advancing in all jioints of opulence, oraamont, utility, 
and comfort in a progress of honorable coraixdition with the other priucijial 
American cities. 

The Rail Road is four and a half mdes long, perfectly straight, and its 
ascent and descent only 16 inches. Tlie avenue on which the roadruns, 
is 150 feet wide. The eye at either e.vtremity traverses its whole length. 
Standing on the shore of the Missi.ssippi, the vo.'iscls sailing tlirough the. 
lake are seen at the end of tlie avenue of trees, through which the road 
is cut An artificial harbor and lireak water are const rucling on the lake 
at the extremity of the road. 

The facilities of getting a passage from thi.s city either to Europe, 
Mexico, the Atlantic cities, or the interior, are very great. You 
need seldom remain many days without an ojiportuiiity to embark in any 
direction. Steam boats are constantly adverti.sing for Louisville, and all 
the difierent points on the waters of the Missi.ssippi and Ohio; and a 
passage in the beautiful steam boats, tliat now jily on these waters, is both 
rapid, cheap, and delightful. 

The market ordinarily is cheap and abundant; and by seizing the oppor¬ 
tunities, the articles of life may be had as cheap as in any otlier town 
in the United States. Com, potatoes, pork, and flour are sometimes 
BO low, as scarcely to pay the cost of transport from the iipprir country. 
The productions of all climes find tlieir way hitlier; and for fruits and 
vegetables, few places can exceed it. On a pleasant March morning, 
perhaps half the city is seen in the market. Tliecrowd coversliulfa milein 
extent. The negroes, mulattoes, French, Spanish, and Gennans are ail 
©tying their several articles in their several longues. In the midst of a 
confusion of languages, like that of Babel, ‘ua picalion, m piealion,^ 
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4 the moat dislrngniahable tniie. The cenaas of 1880 pves thia city 
48,456 inhabitants; but there are times in the year, when it contains 
perhaps .60,000. 

This oity necessarily exercises a very great moral influence over all the 
western codntry. There is no distinguished merchant, planter, or 
farmer, in the Mississippi valley, but what has made at least one trip to 
this place. Here they witness acting at the French and American theatres. 
Here they go to inspect, if not to take part in tlie pursuits of the ‘roulette, 
and temple of fortune.’ Here they come from the remote and isolated 
points of tlic west to see the ‘city lions' and learn the ways of men in 
great towns; and tliey necessarily carry back an impression, firom what 
they have seen and heard. It is of inconceivable importance to tlie. 
western country, that New Orleans should be enlightened, moral, and 
religious. It has a numerous and respectable corps of professional men, 
and issues a considerable number of well edited papers. 

The police of the city is at once mild and energetic. Notwithstanding 
the multifarious character of the {Kiople, collected from every country 
and climate, notwithstanding the multitude of boatmen and sailors, not¬ 
withstanding the mass of people, that rushes along its streets, is of the 
most incongruous materials, there are fewer broils and quarrels here, than 
in almost any otlier city. The municipal and criminal courts are 
prompt in administering justice; and larcenies and broils are cflectually 
punished without any just grounds of complaint about die ‘law’s delay.’ 
On the whole the morals of those people, who profess to have any degree 
of self-respect, are not behind tho.se of the other cities of the Union. 

New Orleans is 1263 miles from Washington, 832 from St. Louis, 
1634 from Boston, and 1428 from New York. 

Donaldsonville, on the west side of the Mississippi, at the efflux of 
Lafourche, 90 miles above New Orleans, has a number of houses, and ha.s 
been selected by the Legislature, as the place for the future political cap-> 
jtal of the state. Baton Rouge is on the east side of the Mississippi, 
140 miles above New Orleans. It is pleasantly situated on the laslblafl" 
that is seen on descending the river. The site is 30 or 40 feet above the 
highest overflow of the river. This blufiT rises from the river by a gentle 
and gradual swell. The United States barracks here are built in a fine 
style, and are supposed to be among the handsomest and most commodious 
of that kind of works. From the esplanade the prospect is delightful, 
including a great extent of the co.ast, with ?ts handsomest houses and 
rich cultivation below, and commanding an extensive view over the'back 
country at the east. The village is tolerably compact, and has a number 
of neat houses. The town itself, especially in the months when the 
greatest verdure prevails, when seen from a steam boat in the river, rising 
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with such a fine swell firom the banks, and with its siniKularly shaped 
French and Spanish houses, and its green squares, looks like a finely 
painted landsuapc. Its population is rated at 1,200. 

St. Prancisville is a considerable village, situated on the eastern shore 
of the river, and on a bluff a mile from its banks; is 160 miles above New 
Orleans. It is a thriving village of nearly tlic same size with Baton 
Rouge. A weekly paper is printed here, and Bayou Sarah, by which the 
town communicates with the Mississippi, is a noted stopping place for 
descending boats, and great quantities of cotton are shipped from it.— 
At a considerable distance west of tliis town is Jackson, in a healthy 
position in the Pine Woods, wliich is the seat of an incipient college. 

On the opposite shore is Point Coupee, a wealthy Fiench settlement. 
Here the levee commences, and extends thence to New Orleans. Here 
lived and died Mr. Poydras, celebrated for his wealth and benevolence. 
He endowed, as we have remarked, asylums in New Orleans, and left 
many other charitable donations; and among others, the proceeds of a 
very considerable property to be dhslributed in marriage portions to a 
number of poor girls in the jrarish of Point Coupee, and in the adjoining 
parishes. 

Galveztown is situated on Bayou Manshac, or Ibberville, not far from 
where it enters lake Ponchartrain. At the mouth of the Tangipao is the 
village of Springfield. Madisonville is a small village on the Chiffuncto, 
two miles from the nortli shore of lake Ponchartrain. It is a place of 
considerable summer resort from New Orleans, during the sickly months. 
There are a number of handsome houses of accommodation for such per¬ 
sons. A navy yard was attempted by the government on this river, a few 
miles above this village. Covington is a consideraMe village, seven miles 
above, on 6ie Bogue Falaya, a brancli of die Chiffuncie. It is tlie seat 
of justice for the parish of St. Tammany, and is the head of schooner 
navigation on the river. Considerable cotton is shipped from this place. 
General Jackson's Road, reaching from lake Ponchartrain to Nashville, 
passes through this place. Like Madisonville, it is a place of resort for 
the citizens of New Orleans during tlie sickly season. Opelousas, the 
scat of justice for the parish of that name, is a rising village in the midst 
of a respectable and compact settlement, 270 miles northwest from New 
Orleans. A weekly gazette is issued from this place. St. Martinsville, 
on the west side of the Techc, is surrounded by a settlement of opulent 
planters. New Iberia is also on the west side of the Teche, and being at 
the head of scliooner navigation, in a rich and flourishing country, must 
eventually become a place of importance. 

Alexandri ), on Red River, 70 miles from the Mississippi, and 1.50 
.;^m the mouth of the river by its meanders, is situated on tho soutji bank 
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of the river, a half a mile below tlie fill, at the month of Bayon Rapide. 
It is central to the rich cotton planting country of Bayous Rapide, 
Rol,ert, .and Bosuf. It is the seat of justice for the parish, has a Bank, 
issues a weekly paper, has a number of stores, and respectable attomies 
and physicians The site of the town is a teautiful plain, and the village 
is embosomed in China and other ornamental trees. Vast quantities of 
cotton are exported from this place. 

Natchitoches is 80 miles above Alexandria, by the meanders of the 
river, and something more than 60 by land. The river is here divided 
into two parallel branches, and the town is on the south bank of the 
southern branch. It is the last town of tmy size, towards the south- 
west 'rn frontier of the United States, and is nearly 50 miles east of the 
Sabine, to which there is a good road from this place. The Spanish 
trade, for a considerable distance into the interior of the Mexican States, 
centres here; and it is the great thorough-fare for people going to, ant} 
returning from those states. The trade from them is chiefly in bars of 
silver, and horses and mules. We send them in return, manufactured 
goods, groceries, spirits and tobacco. It is a very old town, having Iteen 
established an hundred years ago. There are many French and Spanish 
bouses, and a considerable number of Sptiniards still inhabit it.-.- 
It is a village considerably larger than Alexandria. The population is 
American, French, and Spanish; and has a sprinkling of Indian with it; 
and there is a singular mixture of all these races visible in the common 
people. There are many res|>ectable families here; and the opulent 
planters have houses in tlie town, for the sake of society. The people 
are excessively fond of balls and dancing. It has a pleasant society, 
and a weekly newspaiicr, in French and Rnglish. Tlie relations of this 
place with the immense country on the river above, and with the interior 
of tlic Spanish country, must necessarily beex'ended. It is at present a 
growing place, and will one day become the largest town in this country, 
except New Orleans. It is beautifully situated on the shore of the rivtfr, 
and extends back to the pine bluifs, on which there arc already some 
handsome houses. It is at the head of steam boat navigation. This 
place has experienced the successive regimes of tlie savages, the Spanidi, 
French, and Americans, and has had its war dances, fandangoes, 
French balls, and American frolics. The traces of the ancient grave 
yard ave ahnost erased. Indians, Spanish, Fnmch, Americans, Catholics 
and Protestants, lie here in mingled confusion. Two or three leagues 
wp.st of this town is the ancient Spanish town of Adnyos. We can 
■sec no where in the United Stales so fair a sample of an ancient 
Spanish town, as this. 'I’he houses are of the construction of an 
hundred years ago. A little old church, witli three or four bells, some 
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of them cracked, and some co:irse paintings give the church an air, m 
keeping witli the town. The inhabitants are all Spanish. Bcyoiid this 
is the deep gully, called the Rio Hondo, which marked tlie limits of the 
Sp 'nisli claims east of the Sabine. Half way between Natchitoches'and 
the Sabine is Cantonment Jessup, where are stationed two companies of 
United States’ soldiers. The station is lonely, but pleasant and bealthiuL 
Tlie w iter from the esplanade runs from its western slope into the Sabine, 
and from the other into Red River. 

This region being the I' st point towards the Mexican country, it is not 
strange, that it should he the resort of desiieratearid wicked adventurers, 
who fly from debt, poverty, the laws and a guilty conscience. M iny 
lawless characters ccnt'c in it. 

On B'lyoii Bmuf there is a small village called Cheneyville. The 
town of Monroe is the seat of justice for the parish of Washita, and is 
situated on that river, as is also Harrisonville, the seat of justice for 
the parish of Catalioola. Monroe is about 80 miles north of Alexandria, 
in tlie centre of a ricli cotton country, and has a wwkly gazette. 

Roads and Canals. We have already mentioned the canal Carondelet, 
which connects the city of New Orleans with lake Ponchartrain by the 
bayou St. John. It is two miles long and perfectly straight. Wliere if ter¬ 
minates at the north of tlio city, there is a convenient basin, excavated 
entirely by art, and sufficiently large to hold a great number of veswds. 
It IV's dug at a great expense. Immense labor and expense were necessary to 
render the Bayou navig ible, and esiKici.illy its outlet to the lake, or what 
is culled ‘the pick-lswJiere a formerly impassable bar has been deepened, 
and prevented I'roui forming again by the waves and the currents, by piles 
driven into the s. nil, and extended a considerable distance into the lake. 
A p'ovision in the chirlcrof tliis Cf)rporatioii allows tbein to extend the 
canal to the Mississippi. It is projMised to connect the Mi.ssissippi, by 
Attakapas, by a can:il,and tlieie is no country in the world, where nature 
has done more towirds forming natural canals, which a little labor and 
expense would complete by artificial extensions. A great numlier of 
B yeus only need to have the timber cleared out of them, to be navigable 
by steam boats. 

There are a corixiration and funds provided for rendering Bayou Boeuf 
navigable by steam boats to Red River. It would require no great arti¬ 
ficial labor to ccsinecl this Bayou with the Toclie, and furnish steam Imat 
navigation fliroiigh Opelotlsas. The country is so level, and the water 
courses so iii'crlockid by u.iture, that little more is necessary for lliis, in 
|E^ ois: la es, thai the digging a broad and navigable ditch. At tlie 
sai .e ii f, (i:.f transpoit is thus rendered easy, the country is drained, 
Bwuuqrs tue reclaimed, ttpd health is as much subserved, as utility. 
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’ When this state shall once have imbited the spirit and feeling of the 
nbr’.hem and middle states upon ibis subject, almost every cotton pl inier 
in the country will be able to ship bis cotton on lioiird a steam boat dirccdy 
•fVonthis gin. The country being level, the roads, that generally run on 
* the margins of the rivers and bayous, are for the most jjart good. When 
the roads diverge to any distance from the bayous and rivers, they soon 
touch the swampy soil, <and in wet weather are intolerably deep, muddy, 
and heavy. 

Conxtittition and Laws. The Constitution varies little from that of 
tlie other western states. Tlie state senators are elected for four years, 
onc-fonrtli vacating their seats annually. They must possess an estate 
of 1,000 dollars in the parish, for which they are chosen. The represen¬ 
tatives have a biennial term, nd must possess .500 dollars worth of prop¬ 
erty in the parish to lie eligilde. The governor is chosen for four years; 
and is ineligible for the succeeding term. His duties are the same as in 
tlie other states, and his salary 7,000 dollars a year. The judiciary powers 
are vested in a supreme and circuit court, together with a municipal court 
called the parisli court. The salaries are ample. Theelccti'c franchise 
belongs to every free white mMi of twenty-one years and upwards, who 
has bud a residence of six months in the parish, and who has p'id l-.ixes. 

The code of laws adopted by this state is not what is called tlie ‘common 
law,’ which is the rule of judicial proceedings in all the other states, but 
the ciril law, adopted with some iiiodificatiuns from the judicial canons 
of France and Spain. So much of the common law is interwoven with 
it as ins liccn adopted by express statute, and the criminal code is for the 
most part regulated by it. All the laws of the civil code purport to bo 
written, and they are principally selected from that stupendous mass of 
legal maxims and edicts, called the Justinian code. Parishes in this 
stale nearly corrcsjroud to counties in the other states; and the p: nsh 
judge under the civil code, and according to the judicial amngemenfs of 
thi.s state, is one of the most responsible and important judicial funttion- 
aries. 

It would lie rather amusing than u.seful to go into much detail, respect 
mg the modes of administering justice under tlie French and Sp.tnisli 
regime. The commandant, or governor-general, was at the he-id of the 
judiciary and military departments. His code was tlie Roman law, or that 
of the Indies; and he represented the king- The department of finance 
was administered by an officer, called the hitendant general. The ofiice 
of fwocurcur g’cncrnZ was one of higheonseqiience; and li.ad an analogy 
lo'that of OUT prosecuting atforniea. But of all the tribunals of the 
Spanisli in their colonies, the most important -nd popular was the cahildo. 

. Tell cabildos awarded the decisions in common civil suits, and were a' 
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kind of general conservators of the peace. Subordinate ministers of justico 
to them were ahiiidtn, regidorn, syndics, and registers. Sulrordinatc to 
ihcfleiiartment of finance were tlie contadors, treasurer, inteventor,avditor 
and assessor. Most of these offices were venal, or acquired by purchase. 
The processes were simple, but rigorous, and summary; andlnanyof 
tlieir maxims of law were founded in the highest wisdom and equity. 
From whatever cause it happened, the yoke of their government always 
sat easy on the neck of the Anglo-Americans, who lived under it, and 
still speak of Spanish times as the golden age. Crimes were rare.— 
The forefathers of the present race of Creoles were a mild and [waceablo 
race, as are their dcscendcnts at the present day. The ancient inhabitants 
attached more importance to a criminal prosecution, and felt morts keenly 
tlie shame of conviction, than the inliahitants of the present day.— 
Summary justice, the terror of the Mexican mines, or the dungeons of 
llavanna had their share in producing this spirit of submissive quietness 
and subordination. The jMtnal laws were not more sanguinary, than those 
of most of the states of our Union. Only four crimes were declared 
capital. Persons sentenced to death, for the commission of those crimes, 
often remained long in the prisons of Cuba, either through the lenity 
or caution of tlie officers of justice. The code, under which Governor 
O’Reilly administered justice, is a most singular specimen cf jurispru¬ 
dence. Among the most frequent crimes against which it jirovide.s, 
are crimes of lust commited by priest-s, or professed religious, and the 
heaviest ]>umshincnts tliose annexed to those crimes. There are enum¬ 
erated some amusing cases, in which jiecuniary mulcts are substituted 
for corporeal punishment, in instances of conviction for these crimes. 

Character. If any distinct national character can be predicated of the 
people of this stale, it will apply with the same shades of tliflerciiceto all 
the people of tlie south-westeni stales. We consider the creoles generally 
a mild and amiable people, witli less energy and less irascibility, th.an the 
immigrants from tlie other states. The descendants of the French have all 
the peculiar and distinclivc murks of tliat people in all countries. They 
possess mild vivacity, and show rather the ingenuity of successful imita; 
tioii, than the boldness and hardihood of inventive minds. The parents 
•if the present race were insulated from the re.st of the world; were 
plunged in the woods; had no object of ambition; no (xilitical career 
before tliem; and they were content to hunt, make voyages in tlieir canoes ; 
and smoke and traffic with tlic savages. Many of them knew neither 
to road, nor to write. It is otlierwise with tlieir descendants. They .are 
generally born to fortunes; have a career before them, and are early 
tl^ht to perceive tlie necessity of being educated; and flic children of 
llie French arc now as generally instructed, us those of the Americans 
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liiey arc fond of shows, (he theatre, balls and assemblies; arc extremely 
polile; and generally more sol)er and moral, than (lie j4mericans. The 
women are remarkable for becoming excellent wives and mothers; and 
•are c;jtremely domestic and economical in tlicir habits. Many of tlie 
•more woallhy planters cross the sea to spend the summer, and to edu¬ 
cate their children in France. The American planters are generally 
high minded, iracsible, social and generous; much addicted to tiie sports 
Of the turf and the gambling table. They are fond of hunting and keep¬ 
ing large packs of dogs. Having overseers for the most part over tlieir 
plantations, they have much leisure time on their hands, and are too ajrt 
to become di.ssipaled. There is a rising spirit of liteniture, and a dispo¬ 
sition to read among them, which will innocently, if not usefully, and haj)- 
pily employ many of Ihe laiurs, that used to he s()cnt around (he gambling 
table. The people generally arc averse to care, deep thinking, and 
profound impressions; and are volatile, gay, benevolent, easily e.xciloii 
to joy or sorrow; and the eoinmon maxim in a sickly climate, where hii 
is precariims, is ‘ a xhmrf lift: and a merry one.'' There is a prevalent 
nnd fatal propensity to decide quarrels and even trivial disputes by duck, 
and many wanton and fatal duels occur, as one of the deejiost stains upon 
the moral character of this people. In many respects no people are; 
more amiable. They carry (he duties of hospitality to great lengths, and 
extend the kindness of consanguinity almost as far, as the Scotch 
.are said to do. The luxury of Ihe tabic is carried to great c.\tent. 
They are ample in (heir supply of wines; Ibougb claret is generalli 
drunk. In drinking, tlie guests universally raise their glasses, ami 
toucli tliern together instead of a hcaltli. 

No state in the Union has made more ample and munificent appropria 
tions, according to its nninhcrs, for tlic advancement of common scliool 
education. For this purpose eight hundred dollars are annually appro- 
j 'iited in every parish in the state. Bui tlie act of appropriation is 
darkly worded. The application of appropriations is indistinclly defined; 
•and it is much to be feared, that the generous purpose of the laws has 
not yet produced the fruits that were intended to grow from it. There 
are in the state many professional characters of high respectability. So¬ 
cial libraries arc introduced into many of the villages. The improving 
spirit of the age is doing much for them. The rapid communication by- 
steam boats brings the luxuries, comforts and improvements of society 
immediately to tlieir doors, and alcmg yvith them more refinement, a 
higher order of thought, and better tone of feeling. The influence of tliis 
course of things uixm the moral habits of the pi nters is very perceptible, 
in introducing more liberal pleasures, more innocent modes of spending- 
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their time, and especially, and above all, more enlightened humanity and 
policy, in their ways of managing their slaves. 

Relipon. The catholic is the predominant religion of Louisiana. There 
are catholic churches in all the considerable villages. But there is, pro¬ 
bably, less protestant worship, in proportion to the numbers, than in any 
other state in the Union. We know of but one presbyterian church in 
the state; and that is in New Orleans. The baptists have some societies; 
and the methodists have labored here with the same zeal, as in other 
places. They have a number of societies, and some very respectable 
members in the state. 
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Gbeatkst iongtii, 5(K) miles. Medial length, 300. Breadth 240. It 
T.ontains tnoro than r>0,tHK) .square miles. Between 38° and 36° 30' N. 
latitude; and 13° and 23° W. longitude from Washington. Bounded 
North by Missouri and the territor)' beyond; East by the Mississippi, 
which separates it from 'rennessee and Mississippi.—South by Louisiana 
and the Mexican states. Wc.st by those states. It was erected into a 
territorial goveriimont in 18]'.), and contains 2.5,667 whites, and 4678 
blacks, total 30,383. T'ho limits of Uiis great region are strongly defined 
by physicid and geographical lines. I'hesc lines are for the most part 
large rivers, and the ocean of jirairii^s Ireyond. 

CIVIL nivisio.NS. 


Counties. 

t'hief Towns. 

Distance from Aert^paUs. 

Arkan.sas, 

Arkansas Post, 

136 

Chicot, 

VillemonI, 

184 

Clark, 

Clark C. H. 

87 

Conway, 

Ilarrisonburgh, 

40 

Crawford, 

Crawford C. II. 

136 

Crittenden, 

Greenock, 

168 

Hempstead, 

Hempstead C. H 

130 

Ind^ r^ndencp. 

Batesvillc, 

102 

Izard, 

Izard O. 11. 

172 

La Fayette, 

La Fayette C. H. 

182 

Lawrence, 

Jackson, 

152 

Miller, 

Miller C. 11. 

228 

Monroo, 

Jacob’s Stafl", 

84 

Phillips, 

Helena, 

124 

Pope, 

Scotia, 

81 

Pulaski, 

Little Rock, or Acropolis 


St. Francis, 

Franklin, 


Sevier, 

Paraclifta, 

168 

Union, 

Corea Fabre, 


Warm Spring, 
l^asliinglon, 

Wann Spring, 

60 


35 
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Acropolis is 10(58 miles from Washington, 582 from New Orleans^ 
and 397 from St. Louis. 

Face of the cotmtry. In this view Arkansas is an epitome of tlie 
world. For some distance up tlie waters of Arkansas and White Rivers, 
the country is an extensive heavily timbered and deeply inundated swamp. 
Near the St. Francis hills and at Point Chico, the eastern front along the 
Mississippi is above the overflow. Tlie remainder of tlie easleni line is 
a continued and monotonous flooded forest. Ith.aslarge and level prairie 
plains. It possesses a great e.\tent of rocky and sterile ridges, and no 
inconsiderable surface covered with mountain.-;. Perhaps no section of 
OUT country is more diversified, in regard to its surface- Its northern 
line is intersected by a range of hills, wiiich are commonly denominated 
‘TAc Black Mountain^,'’ a line of (‘lovations niimiiig from Black River 
to the western extremity of the territory, and separating between the 
waters of White River and Arkansas. There arc ranges of hills, that 
have the name of inouutains, which separate the waters of Arkansas 
from those of Washita. Near the Warm S]>riugs tln!se ridges spring up 
into elevated peaks, which in the eye of a visitor at the Springs, from the 
level country of Louisiana, have the aspect of lofty niount.ains. At the 
south-western extremity of the territory, there are three jiaralh l ranges 
of hills, that divide the waters of Red River iiorn those of Washita.— 
There are, al.so, miiiiy ricfac.hed liills and flint kuoh.s. On .some of tliese 
is found tlie whorilcheriy‘rncc/nr/m’of the north in great jK-rfeetion and 
abundance. These hills exliihit rod cedars and stivines, such as grow on 
hills of a similar apficaraiico on the Atlantic shore. In the central parts 
of tlie territory, and intermediate lietwocn Arkansas and Washita rivers, 
on the waters of the latter, is tiiat singular Ui.-tachod elevation, called 
‘Mount Prairie.’ On the waters of White River and St. Francis, the 
country generally is rolling. But, ttike the e.xtent of tlie territory to¬ 
gether, it is oitlicr very level or very iiilly. In some placc.s tlie hills riso 
at once from level prairies and plains. A very coiisiderahle portion of 
the country is broken l;uid, and unfit for cultivation. A great part of 
the ‘barrens’ of lliis state are wliat their name imports. 'J'herc are four 
considerable detached bodies of good upland. But itinayhea.ssumedas 
a general fact, that the high prairies and timbered lands arc sterile. That 
part of the course of tlie VV’asliita, wliicli rims in this territory, has 
narrow, though in some places rich bottoms. Here are cane brakes, 
birch, maple, holly, and iiiiiscadiiic grape vinos. The lender soil on the 
hanks is often torn away hy tlie sweeping and rapid course of the full 
river. Rugged hills, covered with stinted ]iines and cedars come in close 
to the river; and the valley is .'o deep, and its boundaries so sbrupl, that 
the sun is seen but a few hours in the day. 
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There is a large Iract of country, on the upper wafers of White River, 
which has sometimes been denominated New Kentucky, either from its 
being fertile, rolling, and abundant in lime stone springs; or from its 
beingmore congenial to the staple products of Kentucky, tlian the coun¬ 
try lower down. It is slieltered on the nortli by mountains. The fertile 
tracts are rallies embosomed between high hills; and the productions of the 
north and the soulli for the most jtart succeed in this soil. It has one 
great inconvenience. Tiie streams, tliat run along its precipitous hills, 
receive the waters of the powerful .showers that occasionally fall, and pour 
these waters from an Jiimdred shelving declivities into tlie streams.— 
They have been know'ii to rise dO feel in perpendicular height, in a few 
hours. Tito standing com and cotton is submerged; and the hope of the 
year doslroyotl. 

Hirers. Red River has the greater part of its whole length of course 
in this territoTj'. There is no other river, of eqttal length and importance 
in our country, about whose sources and iiitpcr wafers so little is known 
with c.vacliiess .’'nd certainly, as thi-^. It rises at the ba.ses of a line of 
spurs of the Ro(;,ky .Mi'iiiitaiiis, called the Caotis mountains near Santa Fe. 
Blue River and Faussc Oiiachilta rise near lltc sources of the main 
river, and joinit ItordOl) miles from il.s head spring. There are a number 
of considerable nameless tributary streams below these jtrincipal branches. 
Some of iJicm have courses of between 1 and 200 miles. The Pawnees 
arc the principal inliiibitaiits on this undescribed part of the river. Below 
their towns and the limits of Louisiana. coii\e in Kimichie, near which is 
situated the United States’garrison: Va.sseii.v, and T.ittle River of the 
north; and on the other side, Bois d’Arc and Little River of the south. 
The south bank of this river for a long rlistaiice is the boundary between 
the United Slate.s and the province of Texas. Every traveller has re¬ 
marked, tliat this river tif the Kimiehie, nearly a thousand miles from its 
mouth, is a broader, and app.irenfly a larger stream tlian at tlie point, whore 
it mingles its waters with the Washita. The reason is, tliat in the hjlly 
region of the prairies it rolls along in one channel a broad river, not pouring 
its surplus waters into bayous or lakes. After it enters Louisiana, its 
whole cour.se, as wc have already remarked, i.s chequered on eitlierhand 
with numhe.vlcss bayous and lakes. We have already mentioned, tliat 
its waters are red, turbid, and nnpofahle, from the impregnation of salt 
mixed with it. Above the mft, it is a fine stream for steam boat naviga¬ 
tion. The country on the American aide js diversified with prairies, 
woodlands, hills and vallies, with a red colored soil. This region is 
healjhy and pleasant. It is aflirined, that it produces good wheat, and 
even productive apple orchards. From the abundance of peccan and 
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othernnt bearing trees, it is a fine country for swine, and opens inviting 
prospects to immigrants. 

Wasbita rises in mountainous prairies, intermediate between Arkansas 
and Red River, not far from 34°. The Fourclie Caddo, Little Missouri, 
and Saline rise at no great distance from the sources of the principal 
stream. It runs through a country, generally sterile and mountainous. 
Pine, and tliat species of oak known in those regions by the name of pin 
oak, and generally denoting an inferior soil, are I lie most common kinds 
of timber. In the richer and alluvial tracts are found the trees, common 
to that latitude. That beautiful kind, called Bok d’Arc, is here found 
in greater abundance, than any where else in our country. In high 
stages of the water, it is navigable by steam boats, within a few miles of 
the Hot Springs, that is to say, a distance from its mouth of nearly 61)0 
miles. An hundred salines, some of which are strongly impregnated 
with salt, are found near llie river. Its bottoms are very feitile, after it 
enters Louisiana. When it unites itself with Red River, it strikes the 
eye, as the larger one of the two. It has a course of nearly cightjhundred 
miles. 

The principal river of this territory, whence it derives its name, and 
the next largest western tributary of the Mississippi, after the Missouri, 
is the Arkansas. The extent of this mighty .stream, which is said to 
meander a long distance in the Rocky Mountains, is commonly given at 
2,500 miles. This is probably an extravagant calculation. It is believed 
tliat its distance from a point, where it has a volume of waters to entitle 
it to the name of river, to its entrance into the Mississippi, measuring its 
curves, is about 2,000 miles. In summer it pours a broad and deep 
stream from Uie mountains upon the arid, bare, and sandy plains. The 
sand and the dry surrounding atmosphere so drink up the water, that in tlic 
dry season it may be crossed, many hundred miles below the mountains, 
without wading as high as tlie knees. The tributary streams are far from 
being so well known, as to render them susceptible of an accurate de¬ 
scription. The chief of them are tlio V'erdigris, Negracka, Canadian 
Fork, Grand River, Six Bull, &c. Some of them are remarkable for 
being inipregnateil with salt to such a degree, that we have tasted the 
waters of the main river so salt, as to lie uniKitable. Tlie whole alluvial 
earth along the banks is so strongly impregnated with salt, that the 
cattle sometimes kill themselves by eating it. For a distance of many 
hundred miles from its mouth, it receives no tributaries of any length of 
course, owing to the configuration of the country through which it passes, 
and to the vicinity of Red River and Washita on one side, and the Yellow 
Stone, Kansas, and Osage on the otiicr. When it has anived within 400 
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mii^ of the Mississippi, it lx;jrins to assume t)ic character of Red River, 
in the numliors of its bayous and lakes. The belt of high land, between 
tlie river and tho cypres.s swamps, is by no moans .so wide, as that on the 
other river. The alluvial soil is of tlic same color and qualities, though 
it is not generally so fertile. It has a broader channel, and generally a 
narrower valley. We believe that it does not carry so much water; and 
the rapidity of its ordinary current is loss. When it is full, its waters 
havea still decj)cr color, its ctirves, that is to say, its points and bends 
are broader and dcciatr. It surpa.sses the Mississippi, or any river of the 
west, in the jKn fect regularity of these, ami in the uniformity and beauty 
of the young cotton wood grovt^s that spring tip on the convex sand bars. 
In other respects, it has a surprising rrwembhmce to Red River. Arkansas 
has decidedly the adv.intage in the extent of its navigation. In the spring 
floods, steam hoat.s can a.scond it mairly to the mountains. Tho first 
30 or 40 miles of its course is through a heavy, inundated forest, with 
very little land .sutnciently above the floods, to admit of cultivation. 
Forty or fifty miles of the course of the river alsjve the Post, Bluffi, 
crowned wiih pine, come in to the river. Betwoon that distance and the 
Post, only a narrow belt idong tll(^ river is above the overflow; and even 
ibrougli this belt the river lias lorn great numliers of crenasses, tlirough 
whioli in high floods its waters esciijie into the swamps. Directly beyond 
these Ik’IIs are gum trees, and other vegetation denoting swampy soU. 
Beyond these are vast cypress .swamps; and in all its course from the 
blufls to the mouth, like Red river, it ha.s its net-work checqueringof 
bayous and lakes. Tho lakes, on tlie subsidence of the river, are covered, 
with the vast leaves of the x\)/mplira ]\cli/mho. Tlie Bayous, when filled 
with the river waters have the same curves as the river; and while the 
river is full, the same color: and, until we ob.servc their want of current, 
might easily he, .a.s they have a thousand limes been, mistaken for the 
river itself. 

White River has its sources in the ridge called Uie Black Monn- 
taiirs, which divides its waters from those of the Arkansas. Its nortHfem 
and eastern hranclies almost interlock with the western ones of the Osage 
Maratnec, and St. PVani-is. The western branches rise, and run a long 
distance in Missouri. It enters this territory, at its nortli-westem angle, 
and receives tire very considerable tribute of Black River, Thomas’ Fork, 
Red River, Spring Biver Strawberry, and other streams, which run through 
a pleasant, lieallhy and fertile country, abounding in pure springs and 
brooks, and furnishing groat nunibors of jriifl seats. Spring River is re- 
remarkable for being formed, as its name imports, by the junction of nu¬ 
merous large springs, that gush out of the ground near each other, which 
form a stream, at once wide, and boatable alioiindiiig in fish, and, from 
its never freezing near these springs in the winter, being visited by 
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great numbers of wafer fowls. Below (he junction of the western branch, 
tbemaiii river receives Red River Fmu Cachec,Tiio Creek, and some others. 
It is called in its Indian apiwllation by a name denoting White river, 
from the transparency of its waters, compared with those of Arkansas 
and the Mississippi. It is uncommonly circuitous in its course, Winding 
three or four hundred miles to make one hundred in direct advance to¬ 
wards its dehoucke. It meets the inundation of the Mississippi a great 
distance from it mouth, and makes the remainder of its course through a 
deep swamp. 

About seven miles from its mouth is a lateral bayou, apparently of the 
widtli of the river itself, which runs out of the river almost at right angles 
to its course. This bayou flows, llirough a deep and iiumdalod forest 
six or seven miles, and unites with tl)e Arkansas. It is not boatahle in 
the latter part of the summer; Imt in infidcrntte stages of the water is uni¬ 
versally used by boats descending the Mississij)pi, and intending to 
ascend flic Arkansas, in order to reach that stream. It strikes that 
river thirty^ miles above its mouth. In this hayou tite current sets 
Atom one river to (ho other, according as the flood of one prepon¬ 
derates over that of the other. It is three hnndrttd yards wide at its 
montl). Its reputed boatahle length is 1,200 miic.s; and its course is so 
sinuous, that in this length it only rn!ike.s five hundred miles of direct 
distance. Its upper and middle courses arc lljrongh a delightful country 
of hills and vallies, rich alluvions and [Hire mountain streams, abound- 
ing in lime-stone, gypsum, stoiie-c.oal, and iron ore. The soil in many 
places compares with the best parts of the western country. From its 
abundant timber, its useful fossils and earths, its mill streams, salubrity 
and facilities for a manufacturing region, it will probably, one day be¬ 
come the seat of the manufacturers of this country. Its sheltering line 
of mountains on the north, and its fretpieiit and ])rccipifous hills secure 
it from the influence of the sharper air of the Missouri country above; 
and cause, tliat in many places, on the bottoms of this river and its tribu¬ 
taries, cotton is sncctssfuJIy cultivated, as a croj). 

St. Francis rises in Missouri. It is formed from two main branclie.s, 
which form their Junction just within the northern limits of this territory. 
The eastern branch has its source below Cape Girardeau, and but a few 
yards from the blufl'hanks of the Mississippi. It receives the Wliite Water 
from the German settlement, in the county of Cape Girardeau in 
Missouri, and creeps for a great distance tlirongh what is called 
the ‘ Big Swamp’ betwedn CajHs Girardeau and the mouth of the St. 
Francis. In this course it passes witliiu ten or twelve miles from 
New Madrid. From this point to the mouth of the river, a distance of 
about 300 miles, it used to he beatable by large keel boats; and, as its 
cunent was much gentler than that of the Mississippi, which, in this dis- 
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tance, is peculiarly swift and difficult of ascent, boats for New Madrid 
used'lo enter tbe mouth of tlie St. Francis, and work up tiiat rimer to a 
j)ortag«, about twelve miles back of that place, and tlience, cait their 
goods to that town. The groat earthquake of 1811 and’12, completely 
obstructed * the channel, and inundated its waters over the banks to 
find their way in wide plashes through the swamp. A vast number of 
lakes and irreclaimable sunken swamps, along the valley of this rim, 
were created at the same lime. It is navigable in high waters nearly 
200 miles. There is a respectable settlement about seventy miles uptliis 
river.—Its waters, notwithstanding it passes through such an extensive 
country of swamps, are remarkably jtelincid. It abounds in fine fish} 
and wo have no where, except in Louisiana, .seen finer sport for the an¬ 
gler, than ill tlie St. I'^raucis. In the higli lands ou the banks of thisrivw, 
tlicre are many delightful and healthy jiositious for farmers, wlio desire 
such a medial climate. It has the disadvantage of being intermediate 
between the wheat and the cotton country; but it is believed, tliat it 
would he an adinirablt; eoiinlry for tlie vine, and the silk worm. It is 
remarkable, that this river is tlie nortlieni limit of tlie muscadine grape 
in its natural slate. Tliere are a number of inconsiderable tributaries to 
the Arkansas, and streams, thiit have .short courses, and empty into tiro 
Mississippi ou flic Arkansas shore, that arc not here enumerated. 

Noil and Productions. The territory of Arkansas is the nortliem limit 
of the cotton growing couniry. The rich lands on the Arkansas bring 
cotton of the same slaido and luxuriance, as those of Red River; but^ 
having a season soinewliat shorter, it can not ripen so W'cll. Neverthe¬ 
less the planters assert, that even here they can raise more than their 
hands can ‘ pick out,'' as the phrase is; consequently tliey affirm, that 
they lose nothing by the sliortucss of their season. We have seen as large 
cotton growing at Bairdstowii on the Arkansas, as we have seen in any 
other place. Colton becomes an tmeertain crop north of the river St. 
Frane.is. As we ascend the Arkansa.s towards tlie high table prairtes, 
ihe temperature diminishes more rapidly, lliau would be indicated by the 
latitude; and cotton ceases to be a sure crop Iroyond 34° in that direc- 
lion. It is at present the staple article of cultivation. The rich lands 
bring fine maize, .sweet potatoes, and the vegetables generally of Missis-, 
sippi and Louisiana. In the Jiigh country above 31” wheat does well. 
Rye and Barley will tlirivc almost in any parts of the countiy. Mulber¬ 
ry abounds; and on (he bases of (he ()recij>it(1U.s hills of White river, we 
would suppose, would he Ihe happiest soil and climate for the vine. 
Muscadine, andytinc wood’.v grapes abound; as do pawpaws and per- 
simons. Pigs are raised, but with difficulty; and the tree is often killed 
to the ground by the frost. Peaches are raised iii great c.\ceUence and 
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abundance. Apple orcliards do well at. Mcmiil Prairie, and in tlie open 
4nd high lands above Peccan Point on Red River; and no doubt, will 
thrive in all the higher and more northern rogion.s of this territory. "In the 
lower and more settled parts of it they have no whore succeeded well, 
t/hickasaw and prairie plumbs grow in abundance; and the woods and 
prairies abound in native fruits and licrries. 

The soil is of all qualities from the best to the most sterile. The set¬ 
tlement of Point Chico, on the Mi.ssissippi, lias a soil of the best quality; 
and is noted for the productiveness of its cotton plantations. The bot¬ 
toms of the Arkansas are not generally a.s rieh, as tllose of. Red river. 
The belt of cultivated land below the Post of Arkansas, called ‘the coast,’ 
does, indeed, soinowbat resemble the deligliffiil country so called above 
New Orleans in appearanec. 'J'lie resoniblaiice ceases here. It lias a 
soil of but tnfxlcrale ricliness; and needs manuring to produce large cot¬ 
ton, or Indian corn. To one emerging from the imnidafed and mephitic 
swamps lielow, this lino of open, contiguous jilantafions, dotted with 
beautiful clumps of the fine trees of this climate, and French habitations, 
which generally have a very picturesque apiHiarancc, and this tract, called 
^thecomi' has a charming appearaiiee. There is a great extent of cot¬ 
ton lands of the first quality in tlic country along the river, above the 
Post, in tlio ‘ Quawpaw purchase.’ The country five or six hundred miles 
up the Arkansas, where the American garrison used to be, and that, 
where it now is, and the country, whore the Arkansas mission is settled, 
have large prairies intersfierod with forest bottoms, and great extents of 
excellent soil. There is much fine country in this territory above Peccan 
Point on Red river. Mount Prairie, wliicli rises, like a prodigious Indian 
mound, from the subjacent plains, may be reckoned among the striking 
spectacles of the country. It is tenor twelve miles in diameter; and is 
situated on the waters of the Washita. It has a soil of great fertility, and 
of the blackness of ink; ratlier ex]K)sed, however, to ‘bake,’ as the 
phrase is, in the hot and dry weatJier. They obtain water from wells, 
which require to he dug of very great depth. In the whole depth 
vast quantities of sea shells apjiear. In a state of pulverization they are 
mixed witli the soil, comiminieating a mawkish and unpleasant taste to 
the water, and very great fertility to the .soil. On White River are some 
of the finest lands and the liealtliiest sites for planters in this country. 
In short tliis territory possesses great bodies of the best soil. There are 
vast tracts, too of precipitous knobs, sterile ridges, sandy or muddy prai¬ 
ries, and miserable barrens. Tlio country on the Mississippi, between 
White River and St. Francis, Is iii many plai'.es above the overflow, and of 
the highest fertility. Wappanoeka bottom, opiiosite Memphis, is an un- 
coUntiionly high, rich and extensive bottom. The soil of the St Francis 
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is very fertile; and is covered willi a heavy growth of bcedi, generally de¬ 
noting a rich soil; but the lulls are so precipitous, and exposed to wash 
as hardly to be susceptible of cultivation. On the whole, this territory 
has a sufficiency of excellent lands, to become a rich and populous state. 
In its eastern front, and near the Mississippi and the Arkansas, it is ex¬ 
posed to excessive annoyance from its myriads of musquitos. 

Climate and Saluhritp. This climate is a compound of Uiat of 
Missouri and Louisiana. Until we advance 200 miles west of the 
Mississippi, in its humidity it more nearly resembles tlio latter. The 
season, in point of the forwardness of vegetation in tlie spring, is, 
also, much more like that of Louisiana. The season of planting is three 
weeks later, than on the coast alrove New Orleans; and is more than 
that in advance of the climate of Missotni.—The distribution of rain is 
■extremely unequal. We witnessed drenching rains and thunder every 
day, for thirty-six days in succession. At other times, it is remarkable, 
for having long droughts. Planting of corn commences by the middle 
ofMarcli, and cotton by th<'first of April. By this time the forests of 
Arkansas are in full leaf; and the sliores of no river show a deeper tangfe 
of vines near the soil, and of noble forest trees above. 

The shores of Arkansas, as far up as Little Rock, arc decidedly un¬ 
healthy. Oreat tracts on all sides are covered with sleeping lakes and 
stagnant bayous. The country is a dead level. The falling waters of 
tlic rains cannot he drained off. In the commencement of summer they 
arc exfiosod to llie intense ardors of the sun. Sickness is the natural re¬ 
sult. On the vast jirairio, which commences just above the Post, and 
extends ninety miles up the country, it is more healtliy; and there is less 
annoyance from the musquitos. This long sweep of cobntry is tho¬ 
roughly ventillated. But the air, in the timbered bottoms, is close, and 
iinelaatic; and the musquitos are excessively troublesome. Tlicrc is 
bui. ioooAen an abundant visitation of bilious and remittent fevers in tlio 
latter .part of .summer and the first of autumn. P’artber up the country 
and on the open prairies, it is as healthy, as in any other country in the 
same climate. It is a very absurd idea, that a country of tlio extensivc- 
iioss of this should all ho alike sickly. In this territory there are many 
■positions, hut a few miles apart, one of which may be as sickly as the 
shores of Surinam, and the otlier as healtliy as any country in America. 

Settlements. The chief settlements on this river are at Point Chico, 
on Iho banks of the Arkaasas, at Mount Praiwc, at Peccan Point, on Rod 
.River, and at Mulberry, GOO miles up the river, between the month of White 
and St. Francis rivers; and the While River, and Sf. Francis settlements. 
They are, as most of the settlements in the southern countries arc, from 
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tlm configuration of tlie country, in isolated and dctaclied situatioRSy 
generally with great extents of unsettled country intervening. 

Chuf Tovma. Tire Post is a small village on the north bank,of the 
Arkansas, about fifty miles above^its mouth. The position is a kind of 
bluif bottom, on a fine bend of the river. The soil is poor, but the situ¬ 
ation pleasant. The overflow of White Iliver approaches within a 
hhort distance of the Arkansas; and tlie swamps of both rivers can be 
seen from the court bouse below the village at the same time. Directly 
above the village a bayou is occasionally inundated. The descent of ;lie 
bench, on which the village is situated, to tins bayou, is marked with 
some of those striking red pillars of earth, where the lighter soil has licen 
washed away, and left tlicse singular columns of clay standing. The 
same appearances are seen elsewhere on the Arkansas. The inhabitants 
of the Post and its vicinity are chiefly the remains, or the descendants, of 
the first settlers; and they are for tliC most part of French extract. The 
population cannot exceed six hundred in tlie village and the country 
round it. Acropolis the seat of government is at a point about 300 
miles by the course of the river, and little more than half tho distance 
by land above the Post. It is on the soutli bank of tlie river, on a very 
high stone bluff,ludicrously called I.ittlo Rock, from tlic prodigious masses 
of atone about it. Tho situation is liealfliy, and pleasant, and the circum¬ 
stance of its being the motroiwlis, has created a considerable village. 
There are a number of incipient village.s, in the places where the county 
courts are held, in other parts of the territory; hut none, that merit the name 
of town, if wo except the growing village aliove the inou tli of White River. 
From this place outfits arcinado hy boats, piejiaring to ascend White River 
and tlie Aritansas. It is also noted as a steam boat lauding. 

Among the curiosities of this country may he mentioned the vast 
masses of sea shells, tliat arc found dispersed over diflerent tracts 
of it. They arc generally found in points remote from lime-stone; 
and answer a valuable puriMise to (he inhabitants, who collect and 
bumtliom for lime. Far above tlie jiolitical limits of the territory, 
and towards the sources of the Arkansas, is the suhlimo elevation, 
which we hope will always retain tlio name of Pike’s mountain. Tlie 
prairies are hounded in that direction hy the stuiieiidous ridges of the 
Rocky Mountains. There are very considerable mountains near the 
Warm Springs. The.se springs arc among the most interesting curiosi¬ 
ties of the country. They arc in great mirahers. One of them emits a 
vast quantity of water. The ordinary temperature is that of boiling water. 
When the season i.s dry, and the volume of water emitted somewhat dimi¬ 
nished, the temperature of the water increases. The waters are remarka¬ 
bly limpid, and pure; .md are used by the people,who resort there for health, 
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for culinary purposes. Tliey Jiave l)een analyzed, and exiiibit no mineral 
proi>orties beyond coniinon spring water. Tlieir efficacy tiien, for they 
are undoubtedly efficacious to many invalids, that r^ort there, results 
ffom the shade of adjacent mountains, and from tlie cool and oxygenated 
mountain breeze; the conveniences of warm atid tepid bathing; the novel¬ 
ty of fresh mountain scenery; and tlie necessity of temperance imposed 
by the poverty of tlie country, and tlie difficulty of procuring supplies. 
The cases, in which the waters are supposed to be efficacious, are those 
of rheumatic affections, general debility, disjiepsia, and cutaneous com¬ 
plaints. The common supiMisilion, that tliey are injurious in pulmonary 
complaints, seems to be wholly unfounded. It is a great and increasing 
resort for invalids from the lower country, Arkansas, and tlie different ad¬ 
joining regions. During tlie spring floods of tlie Washita, a steam boat 
can approach within thirty miles of tlicm. At no groat distance from 
them is a strong sulphur spring, remarkable for its coldness. In the wild 
and moiiiilaiii scenery of tliis lonely region, there is much grandeur and 
novelty, to fix the curiosity of Ihc lover of nature. Tliere are no houses of 
aceommodation, but temporary sheds. The visitants sjiend their time in 
walking, hunting, and playing cards. Two miles from the springs is the 
famous quarry of stone, called oil-stone. Stones from this quarry are 
already extensively known, and used in the western country, for the same 
jiiirposes as thc.Turkcy oil stones. The point of possession of this exten¬ 
sive and valuable quarry is a mailer in litigation. 

The nionntaiu.s in the vicinily of these springs are probably volcanic. 
The inhabitants aflirm, tlial they have heard noises in the iicighboriiood of 
the mountains, like those which attend volcanic eruptions^. There are 
many volcanic ap)icarances about tlicm; though none of recent eruption. 
Messr-s Hunter and Dunbar explomd this country, and published a detail¬ 
ed account of its geological formation. It c-xliibils many mineral appear¬ 
ances; though no ores, but those of iron, have been detected. 

Indians. The Quawpaws, intcrmi.\cd with many fugitive Chaefaw 
Indians, reside on the Arkansas not fur above tlie Post. That portion of 
the Cherokee nation, which lias immigrated west of the Mississippi, has 
its chief settlements on the Arkansas. Beyond tliis territory on White 
River are congregated tlie Shawnese and Delawares, tiiathave emigrated 
from Ohio and Missouri. Above the Cherokees, on tlie Arkansas, are 
the Osages; and still higlior tlie Pawnees. In the vast waste of prairies 
that interposes between this territory and tl® Rocky Mountains, roam 
different tribes of Indians, among which are often seen tiic Indians frwn j 
the Mexican country, who come here to hunt the bufliilo. / 

History. This territory was erected out of that of Missouri, in 181^ 
and soon passed into what is called the second grade of territorial gf 
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ernment. Many of the recent settlers were turbulent and unmanageable 
spirits.—There seems to be a strong tendency in American laws and in¬ 
stitutions to create docility and habits of peace. The laws are adminis¬ 
tered among these people, strangers to the country and to each other, 
as quietly in most instances, as they are in the more populous and regu¬ 
lated regions. The inhabitants about tlie Post were settlers of the country 
in Spanish times. Many anecdotes of great interest might lie given of in¬ 
dividuals of Spanish and Indians, under the Spanish regime. But they 
are necessarily excluded from the limits of this work. The Spanish dlfd 
French at early dates in the history of this countiy, had establishments on 
the Arkansas; .and Uicy had a settlement at the Post, more than a half 
a century ago. Wo settlement from its commencement down to this day 
has been marked with few'er incidents. 
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Le^tgth, 270.—Breadth, 220 miles. It contains 60,000 square miles. 

and 3.-,<K)0,000 ac res. 

Between 30°, and 'i0° 30' N. latitude, and be- 

Iwccn 11*^ 17' mid 17'^ 

30' W. longitude. 

Bounded north and west by 

Uic Missouri 'I’caTitory; 

east and north-east hy tlie Mis.sissippi, which 

.separates il tVorn Illinois 

.South-east by the Mississippi, which separates 

it from Kentucicy and T 

'euuessee. Soutli by Arkansas Territory. 


civil, Divisiras. 


('ounties. 

Vomty Toxem. 

Distances from Jeffersem 

Boone, 

Columhiii, 

56 miles 

CJallaway, 

Fulton, 

32 

Cape Girardeau. 

Jackson, 

208 

Chariton, 

Chariton, 

79 

Clay, 

Liberty, 

• 190 

Cole, 

Jefferson City. 


Cooper, 

Booneville, 

51 

Crawford, 

Little Piney. 

97 

Franklin, 

Union, 

79 . 

Gasconade, 

Gasconade, 

47 

Howard, 

Fayette, 

65 

Jackson, 

Independence, 

177 

Jefferson, 

Herculaneum, 

164 

La Fayette, 

Lexington, 

138 

IJncoln, 

Troy, 

97 

Madison, 

Frcdoricktotw, 

170 

Marion, 

Palmyra, 

190 

Montgomery, 

Lewistown, 

67 

New Madrid, 

New Madrid, 
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Perry, 

Perryville, 

187 
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Pike, 

Bowling Green, 

132 

Ralls, 

New London, 

167 

Randolph, 

Randolph, 

96 

Ray, 

Richmond, 

149 

St. Charles, 

St. Charle.s, 

123 

St. Francis, 

Farmington, 

152 

St. Genevieve, 

St. Genevieve, 

168 

St. Louis, 

St. Loui.s, 

134 

Saline, 

Walnut Farm, 

85 

Scott, 

Benton, 

236 

Washington, 

Potosi, 

127 

Wayne, 

Greenville, 

11(1 


The census for 1830 gives its population. Whites, 112,005. Slaves, 
24,820. Total, 137,427. 

Face of the country. A large extent of this groat state, in its south¬ 
east angle, commencing above New Madrid, and extending down the 
great swamp, and through the alluvial region, a considerable distance 
back from the Mississippi, is low, swampy, full of lakes, and in 
many places subject to be inundated. Beyond that region, which is 
generally marked by a bold line of rolling and fertile high lands, the 
country gradually swells into high flint knobs, still rising beyond that 
region to the mountainous country of the lead mines, 'flris country 
extends to tlie Osage and its tributaries. Beyond this, the country is 
broken and hilly; until we open upon the boundless belt of prairies, whicii 
spreads beyond tlio western limits of tiiis state. The best portion, and 
tlie most inhabited parts of the state are between the Missouri and the 
Mississippi. This vast tract i.s no where mountainous. It contains great 
tracts of alluvial and high prairies. It is for the most part a surfltce, 
delightfully rolling and variegated. There Ls no part of tlie globe, in a 
state of nature, where greater extents of country can be traversed more 
easily, and in any direction by carriages of any description. 

SoU. One specific diflerence between tlie soil of this country and 
that bordering on the Ohio, is, that the land here contains a greater pro¬ 
portion of sand, is more loamy and friable, and the soil not so stiff. There 
are tracts all over this country, where we find the clayey soils of Ohio 
and Kentucky. But they are small. The roads generally run where 
the falling rain and snow arc so readily absorbed, even in the winter, that 
the people are not troubled, with tlio deep and almost impassable roads, 
that we find in tliose states. The rich uplands are of a darkish gray color; 
with the exception of tlie great tract about the lead mines, where the 
soil of decomposed pyrite is reddish, and of a color brighter than Spanish 
brown. The poorer uplands are generally covered with white pak, and 
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that small species of oak denominated juiw bak. It is usually a stiffer 
and more clayey soil than tlie other; and of a light yellow color. There 
are two e.\tensive tracts of that fine kind of timbered upland alluvion, 
which oonstitules the finest central portions of Kentucky. Tlie one is 
15 or 20 ttliles in extent. It is south-west of the mine country, and is 
called Bellevue Settlement. The other tract is much larger, and is called 
Boone'* Lick Stitlement. There arc smaller extents of this kind of land 
spread over all the state. In a .state of nature it strikes the eye delight- 
lUily. The surface rolls gently and almost im})erceplibly. It has the 
same trees and shrubs and the grarrd vegetation, that designate the rich 
alluvions; and at the same time it has the diversified surface, and the 
associated ideas of health, and springs of water, that arc naturally con¬ 
nected with the notion of npbind.s. These lands are timbered with the 
same trees as the alluvions. Like those, they are surmounted with grape 
vines, and free from under brush. The pawpaw, persimon, and wild 
cherry tree, all denoting rich soils, abound in thc.so regions; and are 
nearly asferlilo as the bottoms of the Missouri or the Mississippi. 

The prairies arc generally level and of an intermediate character be¬ 
tween tlie richer and poorer uplands. The alluvial prairies are univer¬ 
sally rich, and nearly as fertile as the bottoms. Some tracts of tho upland 
jirairies are rich. There arc scarcely any lands in this state sufficiently 
level for cultivation, that have not fertility enough to bring good crops of 
corn without manure; .and in many instances the (xtorer lands are Itetter 
for wheat, tlian the richer. The bottoms of all tlie water courses are rich. 
There is a siwcilic ilill’erciice in the soils of the two wide alluvial bells, 
along the two great rivers of this stale. The bottoms of the Missouri 
are generally loamy, witli a largo proportion of sand. But even where 
the ])roportion of sand sernns in e.\ees.s, the soil is of the richest character; 
and at first more productive than tliat of the Upper Mississippi. Inter¬ 
mixed with tho glulzr, or earth of a greasy and adhesive feeling, is a 
considerable proportion of marie or dissolved lime, which communicates 
to the soil, which is compounded in no small share, with dissolved vegetable 
matter, au astonishing fertility. 

The lands of the Upper Mississippi bottoms are blacker, more clayey, 
less marly and sandy, and if not so immediately fertile, are more inex¬ 
haustible; and better fitted to sustain the high heats and the drought of 
summer. Tho bottoms of tlie smaller streams partake of the t haracter of 
the region through which they flow; and ate composed of more or less 
sand, marl, or clay, according as the hills, acclivities, or soils, along 
which they flow, have more or less of these ingredients. On the who e, 
the good lands of this country generally have a great degree of fertility. 
The vegetable monld is friable, tender and deep; and in many instances 
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tho soils thrown from the bottom of the deepest wells, appear no less feT" 
tile, than that on the surface The rank and abundant vegetation every 
where indicates the prolific character of nature working at the root. On 
the richer prairies and bottoms, tall and coarse grass, and weeds resem¬ 
bling hemp, rise up of such a thickness, size, and height, as almost to make 
it impracticable to travel on horselrack. The loaves of the trees and 
shrubs, by their unusual size and verdure, every where indicate the prolific 
vigor and power of nature. Tito Upper Mississippi is skirled with a 
prairie, comraeneing ten miles above the mouth of the Missouri, andTik- 
tending aloug tho west hank of tite river (iO or 70 miles, with an average 
width of between four and five miles. The uplands on the I'pper Mis¬ 
sissippi arc also ey'romoly rich; 1)ut inler.s|)erscd with round flint knob.s, 
which often rise in regular cones 3 or 300 feet high. There are largo 
tracts of poor land, in the south-west division of the state, covered with 
yellow i>inc, bald and rocky hills, and even moving sands. In fact, this 
stale abounds with the strongest contrasts of soil from the best to the 
worst; and there arc very extensive tracts of each. 

Productions. Hitherto wheal and corn have been the staples of this 
country. The warmth and looseness of the soil, the large proportions of 
dissolved limestone in it, and even the dryness of the nlmos[)hrre render 
it an admirable country for wheal. The season of the j'car in which 
wheal matures, is peculiarly adiiplcd to the culture of this rich grain. 
This period is warm and dry, and seldom has any rains, except transient 
showers. The wheat, however, receives such an impulse from the spring 
rains, that it matures, and fills, (;ven during the severest droughts. Twenty- 
five bushels to an acre is an average crop; though it sometimes rises as high 
as thirty. Ey6, barley and oats, though notextciisively cultivated,succeed 
equally well. Corn is also cultivated in the highest jKirfccliou. Tlic 
inten.se lieats of summer agree with it. It throws sucli deep and strong 
roots into the soil, that it soon shelters tlimti, by its shade, from the burn- 
ingardors of the sen; and the crop has never been known to fail from 
drought. From 50 to 75 bushels to tlie aero is an average crop; although 
a hundred are often raised. The drouglits are often severe, yet such is 
the depth and looseness of the soil, that a crop niafures. Flax is 
raised in considerable quantities, and no country will produce better 
hemp. Its defect is, that it grows too coarse and rank. Tobacco has 
become an article of c.vlensive culture, and its quality is excellent, as the 
yield is most abundant. Clotton is raised in the warm prairies back of 
' New Madrid. It yields a tolerable crop. Sweet and Irish potatoes suc- 
<Wi|^|afficienlly well. This stale has hands already fit for the plongh,'suf- 
to produce wheat enough for the whole U. 8. Prairies of hundreds 
"of .thousands of acres of first rate wheat lands covered with grass, and 
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perfectly free fiom shrubs awl bushc!', invite the plough; and if Uie 
country were cullivalod to a proper c.vlcnt, it wight be the gninary of the 
world. 

Cihtllivfited gras.se.s have not yet succr'odi.'d ns W(;ll as the other articles 
of culture. •'J’he only kind, yet et:pcrimented to any considerable degree, 
is timothy; and this rcijuires a clo.so and wet soil, wbi<di is a very uii- 
coniinoii one in Missouri. It appears to jxisscs.s in the highest degree, 
therequi.siles for tliens(!of plaster. *4 himdant crops of red clover might 
lii naide, hy this ni'imire. PlasU.T is lianul of the best <iuiilily, and in 
inexhaustible (juantilics, ou llio waters of tlio Missouri. I''row analogy 
and the cliafactev of the natural grassr's, wc inter that St. Foin, and thu 
coarser and won' sncculent grasses will flourish almndanlly in this deep 
and I’icli soil. Turnips and hnlbon.s roolial vegr'tables grow to a great 
size. Pumpkins, .sijuashi'.s, anil nrelons. are raised no where in greater 
ahnndance. .4l ])rcsi;tit the foililer pi’ovided for the slahio in winter, is 
chiefly corn, its Jeaves .'iiid husks, •anl what iscalled p/'o(Wcgrrm. This 
is ,a coarscaiid lifll gru' a l■.ovcli’]g■ the prairii s in thir gri.'ate.st abmidance. 
Ill the ear ly stages of its growlli, it tesenihies young wheal; and in this 
stale furnishes a succulent and rich feed for cattle. They have been 
seen, wJien rumiing in wheal lields, where lire young whirat covered the 
g'rolind, to choose tire jrrairii' grass on tire wurgiiis of the fields iu prclcr- 
enceto the wheat, ft is impossible to imagine better liutler than is made 
while the grass i.s in this slagre. (’.illle and hoi.ses, tliat liave lived un- 
sbellered and without liulder fliroiigh tire u iiuer awl in the s|)rii)g scaicrrly 
able to inoiiiit the hills, through leaime.ss and weakness, when Iceding on 
this grass, are Iransronueil to a healthy awl .sleek a]>i)c.'ii'ancei as it hy a 
charm. But ns tlu! .siiminer ,-oh aw i's ii becomes tough aw> wii'y. By 
a strange mistake, this grass is not mowed until after the iuiUnnnal 
frosts. Of course it i.s llien a liaislt iind criarse fodder. Were it cut 
before it has tiuown out its seeris, awl become wiry, it would bo 
equally valuable, awl perhaps stqierior to timolhv. It creates an e.'vtremejy 
lough sward, but is soon killed by being close fed. An abundant crojiof 
coarse and ttill weeds takes its place. 

In the meadow.s. bottoms, and wet prairies, are observed agre;.! v.aricly 
of grasses, most tif them nondescripts. 8omc, no doubt, would Vic found 
worthy of cultivation, and the ratbor so, as they arc naturalized to the 
.soil and climate. Above all countries, this is tlie land of flowers. In 
tlie SC.ISOIJ every prairie is an immense flower ^jarden. In the early stages 
of spring, rises a generation of flowers, whose prevalent lint is peach- 
blow: The next is a deeper rod. Then succeeds the yellow, and to the 
latest period of autumn, the prairies exhibit a brilliant golden hue. 

37 
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Tills state spreads a wide licit, on which are found many .trees and 
shrubs, different from those common in (he more southern parts'of the 
valley. They diftor, also, from those in iJie same latitudes on the Ohio. 
Crab apple trees, paiv'p.aws, and persimons, arc abtindant. We have no 
where seen such quantities of red and yellow prairie plums. Wild hops 
cover whole prairies. Peccans, hazlenuts, and nuts of the different tribes 
of the hickories, arc found in great abundance. There arc tliree species 
of the vine common in all parts of the country. The first is the June 
grape, tliat ripens in (bat mouth. It is small, sweet, and uncommon-; iloF 
being found except in untrodden islands in (lie rivers, or remote places 
beyond the reach of domestic aiiiiiials. The I'^rtnich formerly made a 
pleasant wine from if. Tt ought to bo more known. The summer grape 
is small, purple, and a tolerably rich fruit in the month of October.— 
Wieti carefully dried in the sun, these grapes are not much inferior to 
raisins. When ripe, they are too dry to make wine. The winter grape 
is small, austere, and sour. When matured by the winter frosts, it be¬ 
comes tolerably pleasant. 

From the temperature of the climate, tlio warmth and looseness of the 
soil, and more than all the dryness of the atmosphere, wo would suppose 
tins country as favorable for the cultivation of the vint;, a.s any oilier in 
the United States. 1’hc atmospbero is drier bore tlian in OJiio, Konfneky, 
and Indiana. The fault of tlie fruit there, is to grow too abundant and 
succulent. Tiie few atternpt.s, that have been made to cultivate the vine 
here, warrant the conclusion, th.af one day the soiitlicrn oxiiosiircs of the 
gentle etninencos will be covered with vines. All the fruits of the 
northern and middle states thrive in an uncommon degree. The apple 
tree attains its utmost dovclopemcnt and licauty. An inhahiumt from 
the northern slates is struck with surjiri.sc, to sec this tree in three 
years from the time of its trausiilanling, and as soon a.s it attains the size 
of a man’s wrist, loading itself with fruit. Peach trees break down from 
the weight of their fniit. Pear trees, apricots, and nectarines, though 
they have been introduced in but few instances, prosper. This seems to 
be the native country of fruit frees. Few attempts have yet been made 
to inoculate and engraft good kinds of fruit trees, and every thing in most 
instance.s, has been left to nature. Apples are already rdjundant in the 
older settlements. Barley yields a fine crop; and it is hoped, that not 
many ye.trs will elapse, before beer and jiurtcr, drinks so proper for this 
hot climate, will take the place of that murderer both of soul and body, 
whiskey. The mulbeiTy tree is common in tlie woods ; and this is, un¬ 
doubtedly, among the best of the middle climates for breeding the silk 
worm, and making silk. In short, every production of the uorthern and 
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middle slatef! thrives here. The beats of summer and (he dryness of the 
atmosphere jjeculiarly fit this soil for the cultivation of tlio medicinal 
plants, rhuharh, pahna chi isti, and (lie poppy. 

Anitnuh. Bears, wolves, and panthers, are as common, as in tlie more 
soulJieni regions. Tlie prairie wolf, the most mischievous of the species, 
is but too fre([ucnt. Buffaloes and elk arc only found in the prairies 
beyond the limits of this state. l>ecr, as the Indians retire, and as cul¬ 
tivation becomes more common, are seen to increase in numbers. They 
are sp frequently noled, from four to twenty in a drove, even in the 
immodialo vicinity of the populoins villages, as to be no objee.ts of curi¬ 
osity. That large and misebiovons siiecies of tlie mole, called gopher, is 
extremely amioying on tlio prairies and barrens. It is seldom seen on 
the timbered bottoms. Tlieso animals live in coinniiinities, in the vicinity 
of wliicli they raise tlioiisaiids of eminences. They form these ciniuoriccs 
by removing the earth from their holes, by a iioiieh with which nature lias 
furnished (liem, on each side of their rnoutli. 'I'hey are extremely uiis- 
cliievoiis in eorii and pol.itoe Helds; and in gardens they prey upon all 
kinds of Imllious roots. Their bile is .said to lie poisonous, 'i’be prairie 
dog begins to be seen in the western extremities of this state. 

llalth' snakes, copper beads, and ground vijiers are found in the unset¬ 
tled regions; and especially near the flint knobs and ledgy hills. The 
small and peniicions rattle snakes, called snappers, Jive in great numbers 
ill pailieular jihiees on the prairies. J’oisoiioiis reptiles are not so c.om- 
iiioii, as ill uiiselllcd regions of the same latitude, wJiero (he country is 
generally liiiihered. Bnniiiig the prairies undoubtedly destroys multi¬ 
tudes of them. The ponds, lakes, and rivers, during the spring and 
autumn, and during the migrating season of water iowls,»uro literally 
r'overed with swans, pelicans, cranes, geese, brants and ducks, of all the 
tribes and varieties. Many of tliese fowls rear their young on the islands 
and sandliars of the large rivers. In the autumn multitudes of them 
are killed for their (ptills. feathers, and flesh. The birds called quail^in 
New I'aiglaiid, and jiartridges licre, are uuiiierous, as is also a bird, some¬ 
what larger (ban a domestic lien, called the prairie-hen. In the autumns 
of some'seasons they are seen hovering over the com fields in flocks of 
liuridrods. They are easily taken, and when fat are fine for the table. 
TJicrc arc two larger and still more beautiful .species of tlie grouse tribe, 
found ftir up (be Missouri. Turtle doves arc always numerous, as in 
some seasons are the wild jiigcoiis, Singiiigjiirds are not so common as 
in the country farther south; or the rnore'settled and cultivated regions of 
the horth. Il is a striking fact, that they boeome more common in any 
region, as cultivation advances. The robin red breast is scon in flocks in 
the autumn, but docs not rear its young here. Tiic magpie, or French 
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black bird, that is so frequently beard chattcvliig its notes in the, meadows 
nf N'ow Knfrland in spring, has only been oljserved here since the country 
has beenn lo be peopled and cnllivalod. 'I'lie red bird, or Virginia 
niglitingale, roars its young, and spends the winter liere, and (Vi a mild 
day in v,'inter its mild whistle is riidiobliiil in the deep I'ore.sfs. The blue 
bird is beard in all the rnild d.ivs ol’w'inter. 'I'lie be.iiiiiliil parroqnet 
frequents the sveamoro boitnins, and pooily eonipensales by the oxtrciric 
beauty of its plinnane for (be injury it does the orchards. 

The domestic animals ari'tbe same, as el.sewbere in the liniled Stales. 
The wide prairies every where covered willi grass, invite the raising of 
cattle. Many of the farmers possess great drovc.s; and they may be 
multiplied to an indoiiiiite oxiont. I'lie cattle are fine, and the beef good. 
When the same attention is here bestowed upon rearing the best kimi of 
horses, that is given to the snbjeet by tlie I’eiin.sylvania farmer, tliat noble 
animal will bo raised in the nlmosl perleetion. Sheep prosper, nor does 
the fleece degenerate. IXorlb of Ub', on the prairies between the Missouri 
and iVlississijipi, sliepberds will one day lied their lioiiies. and ibeir sheep 
will yield the finest and best wool. i\l present the wolf is a fatal enemy 
to them; and the number of weeds that bear burs is so great, ibiil their 
fleeces bceornc matted and tangled will) Ibom; and, i)i delacbiiig. Ilie 
staple of the fleece is injured. Swine are rai.sed witli greater I'acibty, 
than in fliiio. lliekorv and ae.nrn bearing trees are more abundant than 
in that .state. On tlie whole, for rearing cattle, sheep, and borse.s, this 
stale and Jllitioi.s Jmvc advantages overatiy other of iJio western state.s. 

Agririilturr. 'rbere is no conritry, in wliicb a farm i.s made wilb leas 
difficulty, or where tillage is more easy. A great proportion of the bind 
is fit for the plough 'J’be soil is easy lo work. Tbo greatest olistaele in 
the way of present farming is the want of good feneing materials, iaioncs 
are seldom to be found, and no wbeie, e\< e))l in quarries and iciiges; and 
when found, they me not used for the purjiose of fencing. Ibiless forests 
ary planted, there will .soon be an absolute want of a siilllciency of any 
kind of timber for feiieing. 'J'lic sub.slilulo ought lo be fouml in hedges. 
WJienovor the f.irmcrs of tin's e.omitiy understand their true inleresl.s, 
they will imrnedialeiy eoinmcnce. tbo jilanting of hedges, 'riie subject 
bas ns yet engaged the conicinplaliou of only a few intelligent jiusband- 
mcn. Tlioy have tboiigbl that the native gooseberry, wbicli here grow’s 
wild, and of a tangled luxurianee, unknown in the country cast of tlie 
Alleghantos, would be sulT^cienlly fborny .and impenelrable for a liedgc. 
Others have rccomuieiided the (horny locmst, or ((cnciir, the crab n)>]>lo 
tree, the privet, a most beautiful shrub of llie laurel class, used ia tlie 
middle states to form borders and walks. Tliore seems no good roison, 
why the British liawthorn, or the Columbian thorn should not be adopted 
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for this purpose. It would grow here more rapidly, than in Pennsylvania 
and IJclawarc, wlicre it soon hec.oinc.s a I'ence suificicut to ttirn cattle. 
The beauty of a wheat field in full verdurt^ iti iuitiirini, in contrast with 
the btpwn of the. prairi-'s is a strikin'.!; I'oature in the rnltivated landscape. 
It would Jm‘ iiiove so, when if.s outline was skir'ed with a living and ver¬ 
dant hedge. The plan(inr;or the Allegdiaiiy white pine and the chcsniit 
ought also to be (dijerts of innnedi'ili' attention. The sivireity of wood 
and limber imperiously calls upon Ibosi-, who biive any tbongbt for the 
generatums to come, to attend to tbi.s sort of iinjn'ovenient. 

/fe.y.ww, 4r. J.>ut a fow yeans since, a bouse of better structure, than 
a fernjrorary log eahiii was a ran! oliject. The ease of obtaining subsist¬ 
ence was so great, and then! wsisfor a cousidcr;d!lo tinie.so little emula¬ 
tion among tii<! jieople, that they hardly considted comfort,iniieh lo.ss 
orniiinent. Most of the. first .seniors were haekwoodsmcii, used to 
the hardsliips oi'a laborious lili‘. Ind(.'lent, and satisfied with the snp])ly 
of the most eoninion w.iii!.s of iialnri', lliev lived in o])eri and miserable 
babiialioiis wbieli m i' Ik r .."..i hidi'd liie laui, beat, or laild. It was a long 
lime, beliire tl'.;' eouulrv bad mills, and the unleriats for building bore a 
high I'liee. Site.-, for water mills ;iie not eommoii. But sncli have been 
found. Mill.-i on tbe jirim.-iph' of llie im lined pl:ine, iuid steam mills biive 
been conimeueed. (iood bouses have been reared, not only in the towns 
and villages, but in tbe country. Bog cabins and log bouses are di.sn]> 
pealing in all directions. ;uid bi-lter bouses ;ire taking llicir ]daco. Jlival- 
rv anil eimilation have been insjiired; and tbe pcojilo bave been often 
temjited to build more sliowy bouses Ibnii were reijiiisile either for com¬ 
fort, or coiilbrmiiv to the eireiimsiane.es of tlie builder. Brick and stone 
houses, have been genevilly preferred. • 

tTunatf. isoon after we deseend lielovv the iiioutli of the Ohio, the 
climate begins to verge towards a soulbern one. 'J’bis state occupies a 
menial position, and lias ii teiniioratiiro interniediate betw een Hint of New 
York and l.oiiisiaiia. I'rom the eircnnistiuiee, lliiit llie valley of tlioJMi.s- 
.sissippi spre.ids like an immense inelined plane, towards the gulf of 
Mexico, it results, that norlli and suulli winds alternate through tliis 
va lley. This fact applies most strongly to the iimnediatc valley of the 
Mississippi. As the prevailing winds blow either uji, or down the valley, 
the changes are gnuit and sudden. B'hen the breeze for any length of 
time descend.s the ]\lis.ssissii)pi the weather becomes cold; and if the 
same <lin clioii of the wind eoiitimies fo^ snceessivo day.s, and it bo 
winter, the Missouri and the Mississippi are frozen, and the mercury falls 
bckiw zero. After this wind lias prevailed for a length of time, the op¬ 
posite wind gels the ascendency again; and it is not mioominon to have 
.days, when one can sit at the ojicn window, with comfort, in January. 
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Hence the climate is extremely fickle and variable. The transitions are 
BO rapid, as not only to be uncomfortable, but to have an unfavorable" ef¬ 
fect upon the constitution. But the country is always exempt .from 
those damp, and if it be -winter, piercing north-cast breezes, that prevail s<y 
much on tlie Atlantic shore. 

The winter commences about Clhristmas, and is frequently so severe, as 
to bridge tlie mighty current of the Missouri so firmly, that it may be 
passed formany weeks with loaded teams. In the winter of 1818, this 
was the case for nine week.«. During this period, however, there are 
often truly warm days, with a sky jwrfectly brilliant, and de.slitute of that 
leaden hue, which it has at the same period on the Atlantic shore. Snow 
seldom falls more than si.v inches deep; and generally does no more than 
covtsr the ground, disappearing after tw’o or three days. Its severity 
ceases with February. Through the months of March and April, there are 
frequent summer days, and the trees .sometimes blossom in the former 
montli. But it seldom hapiiens, tliat there are not alternations of cold 
even into May. On the whole, instead of the climate hcconiiiig more 
mild, as we advance west on the same parallel, it is believed, that thf: 
reverse is the case. The greater part of the stimmer is intensely hot. 
The country is bare and open to the full influence of the sun. 'J’lio st>il, 
moreover, is of a warm and sandy texture; strongly imbibing the sun’s 
rays. The sky for the greater part of the suminer is brilliant and cloud¬ 
less. All these circumstances concur to give this country a wann sum¬ 
mer. Nevertheless the openness of the country, and its freedom from 
mountains whicli impede the course of the winds, always creates more or 
less of a breeze, which terni)ers the heat, and rcnslers it more endurable. 

Anotlrer cfrcumstance, which distinguishes this climato from most 
others on our continent, is its extreme dryness and purity. Evaporation 
takes place witli great rapidity. It differs in this respect from the wood¬ 
ed valley of the Ohio, and still more from that of the Mississippi Irclow 
thecnouth of the Ohio. Polished steel, in the southern parts of the Mis¬ 
sissippi valley, contracts rust in a few hours, and the dews are like rains. 
The three years, 18115, ’17 and’18, gave an average of only fifty cloudy 
days in the season, and not more than twenty-five that were rainy. The 
average amount of rain, that falls in Missouri, does not exceed eighteen 
inches a year. There are exceptions, however, as in the year 181 l,common- 
ly called by the French Vannee des caux, in which year it was thought, 
tliore feU more tlian forty inc^ies. The two great rivers that year filled their 
bottoms, in~some places, quite to tlie bluffs; and their courses were often 
five or six miles wide. The Missouri country may bo pronounced; in 
the general a dry one. The steady rains are from the south-west. The 
long rains that occur in the Atlantic country witfiout thunder, seldom 
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happei} here. The summer rains are generally tlmnder sliowets. They 
rise near the courses of the groat rivers, and appear to be supplied by 
evaporation from them. The lightning is vivid, and the thunder loud 
and frequent. The autumn of Missouri, in common with tlie whole 
Mis.sissippi valley, is serene temperate and delightful. 

Such is the general aspect of the climate. But in a country so large, 
and open, seasons soniotimea occur very wide from tliis general character. 
The uniformity of the autumns is indeed almost invariable. But the 
general character of this climate is, that loss reliance can be placed upon 
the analogy of the past, as a clue to tlie future, tljan on almost any other, 
of wliieh wc have read. 

fialubrity of the country. When it was first .settled by the Americans, 
there were some years of e.vlraordinary mortality, which acquired for the 
country a cliaractcr of sickliness. A part of this fatality may bo fairly 
attributed to the circumstance, that the immigrants were unsheltered, ex¬ 
cept by miserable hovels; and that tlicre were few mills to supply the 
]K'ople willi bread. 'I'he diet was changed. The modes of life were 
changed. The people wore imprudent and exposed. The season was 
uncommonly rainy. On the level lands and in the hollows rested 
immense f|iiantities of stagnant water, which escaped only by the evapo¬ 
ration of a iK>worful sun. One or two sickly seasons have occurred since. 
In the neiglihorhiKid of inundated bottoms, where waters escape during 
the floods from the rivers, and are retained in the gullies and ponds in 
the vicinity of small lakes, and stagnant waters, the effect is the same 
here, as elsewhere; witli the added inconvenience, tJmt the heats of sum¬ 
mer, and the powerful evaporation, consequent u|>on the heat and dry¬ 
ness of llio atmosphere, increase the noxious activity of The causes of 
.disease. Whenever au unacclimated family fixes itself in the vicinity of 
such collections of water, it may calculate upon sickness. Intermitting 
fevers arc the consequence of inhaling the miasm of swamps and decay¬ 
ing vegetation, tlie change of temperature from the coolness of the nfght 
to die heats of day, exposure to the heavy dews, and various odicr mixed 
causes. Intcrmitteiils are the most common diseases of the country. 
The tendency of all complaints in the summer is to assume a bilious 
typo. Bilious fevers are apt to prevail in the autumn. In some seasons 
they are endemic in particular districts. They sometimes take the form 
of cont.ijined fevers, and arc dien dangerous. More frequently they are 
remittents, and when properly managetl, yield readily to medicine. If 
die attendance of a judicious physician is early and constant, diey are sel- 
doift fetal. Plonrisy and lung fevers sometimes prevail in the winter. 
Pulmonic complaints attended with cough and terminating in consump¬ 
tion, notwidistandiug the inconstancy of the weadier, are uncommon. 
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There is no doubt, that increase of population and cultivation by dcaining 
stagnant waters, and removing tlie redundant vegetation, dirootly tends 
to incrcaso tlio salubrity of a new country. In process of time this ynust 
becomi! a healthy country. It can not be accounted a sickly one at pres¬ 
ent. Kxcept in deep bottom.s, and unfavorable situations, the chances of 
life and health are as favorable here, .as in most countries, which are rc- 
pnted healthy. 

Scenery, Roads, i^r. The hills, or, as they are calhal, the Ozark 
mountains of the mine country, arc .sulbciontly precipitous and grand,.to 
add the sublimity of mountain sceriory to the pro.s])ect. In tiie bottoms 
and along the mountain streams contrary to the common a.s.seilion in 
books, the soil has unronimon fertility; and we Iwvt! not witnessed Rctmery 
of a character more .solitary, wild and beautiful, than in the mine country. 
Along all the coii.^ideiahlo w.aler eoiiiscs there are lho.se hlulis, that in 
the western country mark the alluvial outline of streams. In some, places, 
especially on the Upper Ulissi-ssljipi, they swell to high hills, which run 
out at right aiigle.s from tin river, and seem lil;e uiountaiiious waves of 
tlie sea, suddenly arrested and lixed. Compared with the nortlieni states, 
and these partial exceptions aside, the hahitahle p u t of Missouri is one 
vast plain. We have already descrilxxl the prairies of the we.st. All know, 
that the name is a French one, imfiorting a meadow. 'Piiosc', who liavo 
not seen a prairie may txisily form a eoncejilion of one. Vet the grandest 
objects of nature will not ovcile more surprize in tlie mind of a traveller 
from the Aflantie stale.s, than the first view of a pr.iirie. Hiding day 
after day, through liiri.sls, where the small improvcmcnls made in the 
wilderness scarcely inlerrnjit tlie unbroken coulinuity of woods, he ojh'US 
at once upon the view of a honndlcss horizon, lie bidiold.s outstretched 
under his eye a ]>erfect!y level plain, of the most soft and heautifid ver¬ 
dure, covered with flowers of every .scent and hue. Herr; and there in 
the skirts of the prairies, and often in their centre are chimps of oaks pcc- 
caift and black wahmis disjiosed in forms so regular, and generally 
circular, as can not fail to till the eye of an admirer of the ancient style 
of gardening. He is unprepared for a view in such strong contrast with 
the dark and lonely forests. It is impossible to convey by description 
tlie impression, which these views create. In the vast prairies, or on the 
verge of the bluffs, that overlook tliem, taking into view tlie verdant 
ocean of grass, tlie vast rivers rolling their mighty masses of waters tlirough 
the dark forests, the romance hills stretching away in the distance; and 
here and there a cabin, or a house throwing up its column of smoke, and 
the cattle, horses and sheep, sleeping about if, this country furnishes 
^chanting landscapes for the pencil. 
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Them are as yet few roads, tliat arc wrought. Nature has been more 
indulgent to this country, in this respect, tlian perhaps to any ot!)er. It 
is neither a boundless sandy plain, nor a tamo and level prairie; but a 
diversified surface of gentle hills and easy slopes. Wherever the current 
of passing lias marked a road, it is generally agood one. If a person in 
a carriage is dissatisfied with the beaten one, he selects one for himself, 
and can travel with ease, in most instances, through the untrodden forest. 
The roads are passable at all times of the year; and seldom muddy more 
than two or tliree days in sticcession. This circumstance eminently 
distinguishes this country from that on the Ohio. 

Minerals, Fossils, Sfc. 'I’lie Rocky Mountains, which are a continua¬ 
tion of the mineral mountains of New Me.xico, so abundant in the precious 
metals, probably contain them too. Travellers, who have ascended the 
Missouri to its sources, say that gold dust is mingled with its sands, at 
the mouth of the Roche .Taune, or Yellow Slone. Fossil coal is found 
in great abundance along the Missouri. It abounds near St. Charles and 
St. Louis. The extent of the veins, and the i|uality of the coal have not 
been much tested. In a region so hare of wood, these internal provisions 
for that deficiency will one day be thoroughly explored, and found to 
constitute one of its essential rcssouri'es. Most beautiful s|;jecimens of 
plaster are brought from the Platte. Immense bodies of iron are found 
in Bellevue, on Big River and its waters, and in various jxtints back of 
Ilercnlaneuin, and on tlio St. Francis and Black Rivers; and iron ore is 
indicated in all points of this state. Manganese, zinc, antimony, and 
cobalt are dng'along with lead ore in the lead mines. Red and white 
chalk, flint, ochres of dilfercnt colors, common salt, nitre, steatite, marl, 
plumbago, porphyry, jasper, cliaha-dony, ponderous barytes, and pumico 
.»stone are found in the country. It is uflirmed, that cinnabar, or the red 
ores of mercuiy, arc found here. Marble and blue lime stone abound; 
and the lime raaile from it is of the best qinality. Porcelain clay of the 
finest quality abounds near Cape Girardeau. Along the banka of*the 
Missouri, in many places, the blufis are composed of tliin, smootli, and 
perfectly regular strata of rordc, apparently comjrosed of iron and lime 
stone. They resemble slate, and it is believed would answer the same 
purpose for covering houses. The flint knobs are curiosities. They 
abound in tlie south-west part of the state, and along the Upper Missis¬ 
sippi. They are frequently in the shape of cones, rising 300 feet with a 
base oflen loss than a mile in diameter. Tbsy are comiioscd of siliceous 
masses of stone, among whicli are thousands ot f eehe, or arrow stones, 
whfeh serve the Indians for gun flints. Pumice stones of the most beau¬ 
tiful specimens are often seen floating on the Missouri. The Indian pipe 
.stone, so abundant on the river St. Peter, is said to be found in tliis state. 
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It is of a beautiful dark red color, and receives a irolish erjual (o alabaster. 
Pyrite of copper is found dts{)crsed over tlio country in various places. 
The river Ctdvre was so named by lire French, from supposing, .that its 
banks abounded in copper ore. Masses of pure, malleable copper, 
weighing from three to ten pounds, arc shown as native edriosities.— 
Splendid specimens of crystal arc often discovered. 

But tlie mineral, for which this region is more particularly noted, is 
that of lead. I^ad ore is dug in various parts of the state; and tliere is 
no doubt, but it may be found every where in a line of hills, reaching 
from the Illinois lead mines, near Rock River, cpiite across tJie Missouri 
These mines will more properly be described under the head of the 
state of Illinois. In speaking of tlio lead mines of Missouri, we shall 
confine ourselves to tliose which aro in the county of Washington and 
the region contiguous. This district extends nearly an hundred miles in 
length, and forty miles in widtli; tljough discoveries, as they are called, 
arc constantly making in the regions adjoining, in the one direction quite 
to the Missouri, and in tlie other to White River. But the principal 
‘diggings’ are included in an extent of fifteen miles in one direction and 
thirty in the other. The centre of this district is from 51) to 70 miles 
south-west from St. Louis, and little more than half that distance from 
Herculaneum on the Mississippi, and from 3t) to 50 from St. Genevieve. 
The lead is principally wagoned from the mines to both places, to he 
thence transfwrtcd down tlie Mississippi, and up the Ohio. A groat 
number of wagons arc constantly employed in this occupation. This 
tract is abundantly watered by Big River and its branches. No part of 
the country west of the Mississippi is watered by a greater number of 
clear and full mountain streams. These streams are branches of Big 
River, which is itself one of tlio principal branches of the Maramec. 
The hills, or mountains lie in alternate ridges. Some are sterile; and 
some have a rich and productive soil. The vallies between them are 
almost uniformly fertile. The declivity of one ridge is covered with 
masses of crystalized .spar of every form and size. This is called ‘min¬ 
eral blossom.’ Most beautiful samples may be easily selected from this 
infinite variety. It is tlie custom not to dig where it lies on the surface. 
The ore is sought where this spar is found about two feel below the surface. 
ITie earth is of a bright colour between red and yellow, and the ore is 
generally found imbedded in rock and hard gravel. 

It is remarkable, that although a vast extent has been dug over, through 
all lliis district, nothing like a continued vein has yet been found. At a 
depth nfnearly 80 feet, to which Mr. Austin sunk a sliafl,avcinwaBfotmd, 
wHiefeiMmed to have more resemblance to those continued veins, or mat- 
fitti of ore, where, yn the language of mineralogists, tlio ore is in situ, 
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or in place. But llio water came in upon this digging, and it was aban¬ 
doned. Of all the immense amounts of load, that liave been smelted 
here, the ore has hitlierto been found in detached masses, not in situ; and 
. apparently transported tlierc by some inexplicable and prodigious changes 
that have changed the structure of the earth in all this region. These 
masses arc found with every degree of dip to the horizon, and from two 
to twenty feet below the surface. The operative miners lease a certain 
tract of land, which is staked out to them. They fall to digging upon this 
spot Sometimes a single man will dig a ton of ore in a day; and again 
he will dig.n week without lighting upon a single pound. The digging 
itself is a species of gambling; and tliere are few miners who arc not 
steadily addicted to this practice. Immorality is naturally inspired by 
the pursuit, so liki; gambling itself; and by all that is seen, or felt in 
example. Few attempts have yet been made to mine upon scientific 
princijilcs. Adventurers go as fancy directs them. There are creeds of 
mineralogy peculiar to these wild people; and not a few believe implicitly 
in l)Ic1oiiisin,or the mysteries of the divining rod. Some, who have long 
resided lierc, and observed keenly, and noted tlie circumstances that 
usually accompany the finding of ore, have acquired a great fund of 
practical knowledge upon the subject. Discoveries are continually 
making, and the .adventurers flock from one place to another, according 
as llic fame of recent siiccejss has blazoned it. The names of tlie prin¬ 
cipal diggings are as follow: Barton, Sliihboleth, Lebaum’s, Old Mines, 
Bryan’s, Pratt’s, llohbins’, Astraddle, I.a Motte, a .Toe, Renault’s, New 
Diggings, Liberty, Canon’s, Silver’s, A. Martin, &c. The business of 
digging has increased, and diminished, many times, according to the 
changing circumstances of tlie country. Fifty diggings hro occupied. 
.Sometliing more than 3,(KH),(M>0 jmunds are annually smelted, giving 
employment to nearly l,iJ00 hands. The ore is principally of that class 
called galena, and is very rich, yielding from 75 to 80 percent. So much 
load remains in the slag, tliat there are people who purchase it, to smelt 
it anew. A considerable portion of arsenic is driven from the lead while 
it i^smelling. The fumes of tlie smelting masses of ore are poisonous; 
and cattle die from licking the «iag that is tlirown out. In digging the 
lead ore, zinc, calamine, and manganese are dug with it, and are thrown 
by as useless. Barytes is also common among the lead ore. Its great 
specific gravity, its whiteness, and susceptibility of being ground to an 
impalpable powder, render it a valtMible addition to white lead. The 
quality of the paint is supjxised to Ixi improved by, the addition. The 
manufacture of red lead has been attempted. But the making of white 
lead, or even sheet lead has not been carried to any extent. Shot towers 
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are erected at Ilcrculaneutii and at other places; and frrcat quantities are 
exported. The mine country is remarkable for its salubrity, the number 
of its sites for water mills, the fertility of its soil, and the enterprise of its 
farmers. No part of the country, west of the Mississippi, so ehmestly 
invites manufactuics, especially those of lead. Those of iron have been 
commenced on a large scale. Those mines, if worked to the extent of 
whicli tliey are capable, would not only supply load enough for tlic United 
Stales, but for the world. TJin country where the diggings have been 
made, cxliibits a curious spectacle. Coarse and dilapidated air furnafccs, 
immense piles of slags, and all the accompaniments of smelting, show 
in how many deserted places these operations have been performed. The 
earth thrown up in the diggings contains iwrtions of oxided minerals, 
and acquires in Ilia air a hrilliant reddish hue; and the mirnbcrless excav¬ 
ations have (he appearance of being graves for giants. It is an hundred 
years since the French began to dig lead ore in this region. Salt is made 
in largo quantities at Boone’s Lick, near St. Genevieve, and Ilerculaneura. 

Rirers. I’liis state takes its name from the Missouri, which 
empties into the Mississip[ii on its eastern limit. This is by far the 
largest tributary of the Mississippi, bringing down more water than the 
Upper Missis.sippi itself. In fact, it is a longer river than the Mississippi, 
from its furthest source to tJie Me.xican gulf. There are many circum¬ 
stances which render it one of die most interesting rivers; and it is clearly 
the longest tributary stream on the globe. Many have thought that fiom 
its length, the amount of its waters, and the circumstance of its commu¬ 
nicating its own character, in every rcsjiect, to tlie Mississippi below the 
junction, it ought to have been considered the main river, and to have 
cxanlinned to'bear its own name to the sea. In opposition to this claim, 
we remark, that tlie valley of the Missouri seems, in tlio grand scale of ■> 
conformation, to be secondary to tlie Mississippi. The Missouri has not 
the general direction of that river, which it joins nearly at right angles. 
The,valley of the Mississippi is wider than that of the Missouri, and the 
the river is broader. The course of tlie river, and tlie direction of the 
valley arc the same, above and below the junction of the Missouri.— 
From these, and many other considerations, the Talher of wateis’ seems 
fairly entitled to his name. 

The Missouri has a course of between 4 and 500 miles in this state, 
and the whole of the remainder in the territory of Missouri. It seems 
proper, therefore, tliat we shguld give a general description of tliis river, 
as belonging to this slate. I is prodigious length of course, its uncommon 
turbidness, its impetuous and wild character, and Uie singular country 
tlwough which it runs, impart to it a natural grandeur belonging to the 
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isubliine- We have never crossed it, witlmut experiencing a feeling of 
that'sort; nor without a stretch of the iniaginution, to trace it along its 
iminepse distances, through its distant regions to the lonely and stupen¬ 
dous mountains from wliich it springs. 

It rises In the Rocky Mountains, nearly in the same parallel with the 
Mississippi. The most authentic information of the sources of this 
mighty river, is from its first intrepid American discoverers, Lewis and 
Clarke. What may properly he called the Missouri, scorns to he formed 
by three con-sidcrahle branches, which unite not far from the bases of tlie 
principal ranges of tlic mountains. To the northern they gave the name 
of Jeflerson, to the middle, Gallatin, and to the sonihem, Madison.— 
Each of these branches fork again into a number of small mountain 
streams. It is but a short di.sfanc.e from some of these to tJio head waters 
of the Colunabin, on the other side of the mountains. A person may 
drink from the spring sources of each, without travelling more than a 
mile. After this junction, the river conlinucsa considerable distance to 
be still a foaming mountain torrent. It then spreads into a broad and 
comparatively gentle stream full of islands. Precipitous peaks of black¬ 
ish rock frown over the river, in perpendicular elevations of 1,000 feet. 
The mountains, whose bases it sweeps, arc covered with terobinthines, 
such as pines, cedars, and firs; and mountain sheep arc seen bounding on 
their summits, where they are apparently inaccessible. In this dis¬ 
tance the mountains have an aspect of inexpressible lonelinc.ss and 
grandeur. 

The river then becomes almost a continued cataract for a distance of 
about 17 miles. In Otis distance its perpendicular dcscent^is 36U feet. 
The first fall is 08 feet; the second, 19; the third, 47; the fourth 26. 
.It continues rapid for a long distance beyond. Not far lielow these falls, 
enters Maria’s River from the north. This is a very considerable stream, 
drill farther down on tlie opposite side, enter Dearborn and Fancy, each 
about 150 yards wide. Manoles 100, Big Horn 100, Muscle Shell l5o. 
Big Dry 400, Dry 100, Porcupine 112; all these enter from the south 
side. Below these enters tlie Roclio Jaune or Yellow Slone, probably 
the largest tributary of tlie Missouri. It rises iu the same ranges of 
mountains with the main river, and has many points of resemblance to it. 
It enters from the south by a moutJi 850 yards wide. It is a broad, 
deep,and sweeping river; and at its junction appears tlie largest of the 
two. Its course is commonly calculated at 1^00 miles. But the sizes 
and lengtlis of all tliese tributaries are probably overrated. Its shores, 
for a’long distance above its entrance, are heavily timbered, and its 
bottoms wide, and of the finest soil. Its entrance is deemed to be 1,880 
miles above the mouth of the Missouri; and was selected by the govern¬ 
ment, as an eligible situation for a military post, and an extensive settle- 
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ment. Wliilo Lears, elk, anil muniUain slieeji are tlie priiicijiul sniinals 
seen along lliis part of the river. 

At tlic point of junction with the Vollow Stone, the Missouri has wide 
and fine bottoms. Unfortunately, its banks are for the most part de.stitnie 
of timber, and this for a long series of years will prevent its capacity for 
habitancy. White earth river from the north is a small stream. Goose 
Eiver, 300 yards wide, comes in from the soutli side. Little Missouri is 
shallow and rapid, and is about 1.30 yards wide. Knife River comes in 
from the south side, just above the Mandan villages. Cannon ball River 
enters from the south side, and is 140 yards wide. Wiimi])enjiu, south 
side. Sewarsema, south side. Chienne is represented to be hoatable 
nearly 800 miles, and enters from the south side, by a mouth 400 yards 
wide; Tyber’s River enters from the same side. White River, hoatable 
600 miles south side, is a very lieautiful stream, and has a mouth 300 
yards wide. Poncas, south side. Qui-Courre, a tine stream with a 
short course, soutli side, and Riviere, a Jaqve, a noted ro.soft for traders 
and trappers; Wliitc Stone; Big Sioux, and Floyd’s Rivers. La Platte 
enters from the soutli, and has a longer course, than any other river of the 
Missouri. It rises in the same ranges of mountains with the parent 
stream, and measured by its meanders, is supposed to have a course of 
2,000 miles, before it joins that river. It is nearly a mile in width as its 
entrance; but is, at its name imports shallow, and not hoatable except at 
its highest flood. Nodawa, north aide. Little Platte north side. Kansas, 
is a large tributary from tlie south, has a course of 1,200 miles; .and is 
hoatable most of the distance. Blue Water, and two or tliroc small streams 
below, come jn on the soutli side. Grand river is a large, long and deep 
stream, hoatable for a great distance, and enters on the north side. The 
Charatons, come in on the same side. The La Mine enters on the soutli- 
side. Bonne Femme and Manitou, enter on the north side, and Salt river 
on the south. 

■fhe Osage, which enters on the south side, is a large, and very impor¬ 
tant stream of tlie Missouri, hoatable 660 miles, and interlocks with tlio 
waters of the Arkansas. Tliree or four inconsiderable streams enter on 
the opposite side, as Miry, Otter and Cedar rivers. On the soutli side en¬ 
ters the Gasconade, hoatable for sixty-six miles, and is important for hav¬ 
ing on its banks extensive pine forests, from which tlie great supply of 
plank and timber, of that kind is brought to St. Charles and St. Louis. 
On the south side, below tlKu Gasconade are a number of inconsiderable 
rivers, as Buflklo, St. John’s, Wood River, and Bonhomme; and on tlie 
other side, the Charette, Femme Osage, and one or two other siK’.ll 
branches, before it precipitates itself into the Mississippi. 

The bottoms of this river have a character, very distinguishable from 
those of the Upper Missisippi. They are higher not so wet, more sandy 
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x^itli trees which are not so large, but taller and slraighter. Its alluvions 
something narrower; that is to say, having for the first five hundred 
miles a medial width of somctliing more than four miles. Its bluffs, 
like tliosc of the other river, arc generally lime stone, but not so perpen¬ 
dicular; and have more tendency to run into the mawicKe form. The 
bottoms abound with deer, turkeys and small game., Tlie river seldom 
overflows any part of its banka, in this distance. It is little inclined to be 
swampy. There are raucli fewer lakes, bayous, and small ponds, than 
along tlie Mississippi. Prairies are scarcely seen on the banks of the 
river, within the distance of the first four hundred miles of its course. 
They arc heavily timbered, and yet from the softness of tlie wood, easily 
cleared. The water, though uncommonly turbid with a whitish earth, 
which it hohks in susjiension, soon and easily settles, and is then remark¬ 
ably pure, pleasant and healthy. The river is so rapid and sweeping in 
its course, and its bed is composed of such masses of sand, that it is con¬ 
tinually .shifting its .sand bars. A chart of the river, as it runs this year, 
gives little ground for calculation in navigating it the next. It has nu¬ 
merous islaud-s, and generally near them is tlie most difficult to be stem¬ 
med. Still more than the Mississippi below its month, it tears up in one 
place, and deposits in another; and makes more powerful and frequent 
changes in its channel, than any other western river. 

Its bottoms arc considerably settled for a distance of four hundred 
miles above its mouth. That of Charaton is tlie highest compact settle¬ 
ment. But the largest and most impulous settlement in the state is that 
called Boone’s Lick or P’ranklin county. Indeed, there are American 
settlers, here and tliore, on the bottoms, above Platte, and far beyond the 
limits of the state of Missouri. Above the Platte the opdn and prairk) 
character of the country liegiiis to dovelopo. Tlie prairies come quite in 
to the banks of the river; and stretch from it indefinitely, in naked grass 
plains, where the traveller may wander for days, without seeing citlier 
wood or water. The ‘ Council Blufls’ are an important military station, 
about six hundred miles up the Missouri. Beyond tliis point commen- 
ces a country of great interest and grandeur and denominated, by way of 
eminence, the Upjier Missouri. The country is comjiosed of vast and al¬ 
most boundless grass plains, tlirough which stretch the Platte, tlie Yellow 
Stone, and the other rivers of this ocean of grass. Tlie savages of this 
region have a peculiar physiognomy and modes of life. It is a country, 
where commence new tribes of plants. It ii^thc home of buflaloes, elk, 
white bears, antelopes and mountain sheep. Sometimes tlie river washes 
th^ascs of the dark hill of a friable and crumbling soil. Here are found, 
a"^cwiB and Clark, and other respectable travellers relate, large and sin¬ 
gular fictrifactions, Ijolh animal and vegetable. On the top of one of 
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these hills they found tlie petrified skeleton of a huge fish, forty five feet 
in length. The herds of the gregarious animals, particularly the buffaloes, 
are innumerable. Such is the general character of the country, until we 
come in contact with the spurs of the Rocky Mountains. 

As far as the limits of the state, this river is capable of supporting a 
dense population, for a considerable distance from its banks. Above 
those limits it is generally too destitute of wood, to liecoino habitable by 
any other people, than hunters and shepherds. All the great tributaries 
of this river are copies, more, or less exact, of tlie parent stream. One 
general remark applies to tlie whole country. The rivers have narrow 
margins of fertility. The country as it recedes from the river, becomes 
more and more arid, sandy and destitute of water, until it appro.ximates 
in cliarac.tcr tlie sandy deserts of Arabia. 

The Osage, is one of tlie principal tributaries of tlie Missouri in tliis 
stale. It comes in on the south side of tlie Missouri, one hundred and 
thirty miles ahovc its junction with the Mississippi. At its mouth it is 
nearly four hundred yards wide. Its general course is from south to 
north; and the best cotton country in the .stale of Mis.souri is on its head 
waters. Its principal branches are Mary’s, Big Bone, Yungar, Potatoe, 
and Grand Fork rivers. Yungar is nearly as large, as the parent stream; 
and is navigable for small crafts, except at its grand cascade, for nearly 
an hundred miles. The cascade is a great cataract of ninety feet fall. 
When the river is full, the roar is heard far through tlie desert. It is a fine 
country, through which the river runs. The banks are timbered, and 
abound with game, particularly bears. An interesting missionary station 
is situated on its waters. This station is under the care of tlic ‘ Ameri* 
can Board of Foreign Missions,’ and has many Indian children in its 
school; and it is in a flouri.shing condition. TJio Maraniec is a beautiful 
river, which runs through the mineral region, and enters the Mississippi 
eighteen miles below St. Louis. It i.s between two and three hundred 
yards wide at its mouth; and boatable in time of high waters 200 miles. 
Big river, Bourbon, and Negro Fork are liranclics of this river, which in 
their turn are fed by numerous mountain streams. Bonhomme i.s an in¬ 
considerable stream, and enters the Missouri twenty-eight miles above its 
month. Wo have already named the Gasconade, so important to this 
cxiuntry from the supplies of pine plank and lumber, with which it fur¬ 
nishes the country below it. Tliere is a great number of considerable 
streams, which enters the Missouri and the Mississippi from the south, 
whose names we have already mentioned. The principal are the swash¬ 
ing, Gabourie, Saline and Apple Creek. Sf Francis and White Slaver 
with their numerous branches rise in this state. Above St. Louis on the 
eastern liinils of the state, a number of considerable rivers enter tlie 
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Upper ftlississippi, as Dardennc, Cuivie, Salt River, and TwoRivere,— 
Hpf those, Salt River is the most considerable, having a boatable course of 
40 or 50 miles. This river waters as tine a tract of country as any in the 
. state. The lands are also excellent about Two Rivers. There are fifty 
• other stream? in the state that, in the winter carry considerable water, and 
in summer become dry. This circumstance, common to the smaller 
streams over all the west, is peculiarly so here, whore the intense ardor of 
the summer’s sun, the sandy nature of the soil, the unfrequency of sum¬ 
mer rains,tbo diymess of the atmosphere and the untimbered and open face of 
the country, all conspire to dry up all streams, but those that are supplied 
by perennial’ springs, or by cx)ntinued ranges of liigh hills. From this 
cause, and from the levolncss of the general face of the country, mill 
seats, commanding a lasting water power, are uncommon. It is well 
known, that western husbandmen universially prefer a spring to a well, 
where they can obtain the one or the other. It is considered an essential 
requisite, in the capability of a tract of land to bo settled, that it should 
have a spring on it. There are, howevoi, large tracts of the richest land 
in tliis state so level, as to be incapable of springs; and hero the farmers 
are obliged to resort to wells. 

Game, S(c. The hunter will find in no country a finer field for his 
[>uiBuil.s. In tlie unsettled parts bears are still sufficiently common to be 
Jiunted, a.s an employment. The oil of llio bear is an article of extensive 
culinary inse. Doer arc, in some placc-s, almost as numerous as the do¬ 
mestic cattle. Wild turkeys furnish admirable sport to the gunner. In 
the last of autumn and the first of winter, prairie bens are seen in flocks. 
Partridges arc liciiueiit all the ye-ar. Squirrels, ground-hogs, wood-chucks, 
and raccoon-s abound. Wolves, panthers, and wild cats are bpt too com¬ 
mon. In all the considerable rivers fish arc abundant. But they are 
gbnorally large, coarse, and of an inferior quality. 

Chief Towns. St. Louis is the commercial capital of Missouri, and 
the largest town west of the Mississippi. It is situated 18 miles below 
the moutli of llic Missouri, iHjtween 30 and 40 below the mouth of 
tllinuis, and nearly 200 above the rooutlr of tire Ohio. Nature seldom 
offers a more delightful site for a town. In many respects, it resembles 
that of Albany in New York. It is on a kind of second bottom, that 
rises gently from the water to a second bank. The ascent to this is not 
at all precipitous. Having surmounted this bank, an extensive plain 
opens to view. In the immediate vicinity of the town, this plain is cov¬ 
ered ■with bushes and shrub oaks. Beyond is aft extensive belt of grassy 
plainkOp-naked prairie. The timber within nine or ten miles has been ctft 
fuel. In summer tliccye reposes with pleasure upon this sweep 
of verdure, bounded on the verge of the horizon with forests. But in 
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winter the prospect is bleak and desolate. The eye always dwells with 
delight upon the level bottom and the noble forest upon the’ opposite 
shore of the river. In 1814 there were but few American houses in the 
place. There were a few stone houses covered with plaster. The cir¬ 
cular atone forts beyond tire town, white with jdaster, and fhe hoariness' 
of age, togeUier with the whiteness of the houses in general, from the 
French fashion of annual whitewashing, gave the town a romantic and 
imposing appearance, when seen from a distance. With the exception of 
two or throe aristocratic establishments, when contemplated near at hand, 
the houses were mean, frail, and uncomfortable establishments. The 
streets were narrow and dirty, and it was in fact a disagreeable town — 
A new impulse was given to the town by American laws, enterprize and 
occupancy. Most of the houses that have been added witliin the last ten 
years, have been of brick or stone. Some of the public buildings are 
handsome. Tliero are two respectable protestantchurdlics. The catholic 
cathedral was intended to be a magnificent structure. It is not yet com- 
{detbd. A spacious town liousc is a great ornament to the city. The town 
has extended itself along the hill, and some of the best hoascs arc on that 
delightful elevation. The houses, in 1830, were reckoned at more than 
600. By the census of 1830 it contained 3,503 free males; 1,881) free 
females; 1,668 slaves; 287 free persons of color. Total 6,694. The 
town was then stationary, or perhaps retrograde. But since that time the 
lead business has been reanimated by a protecting duty upon foreign load. 
The fur trade has received a new impulse. Tire town has recovered from 
the shock caused by the failure of its Banks. It has at present a branch 
of the United Slates Bank. A healthy circulation has been restored, 
and the to^n is now rapidly increasing in business and population. In 
the year 1818,100 houses were added to the place. The principal street 
is more than a mSe in lengUi. Three or four gazettes are printed here. 
TTiere is an Academy, a Catliolic seminary, and a number of respectable 
schools. The French have communicated to the people a taste for gar¬ 
dening; and there are a number of very handsome gardens in and about 
the town. Very few towns in fhe United States, or the world, have a 
more mixed population. Among the original inhabitants, there is no in- 
coBsiderahle sprinkling of Indian blood. The American population 
predomiaateB over the French; and is made up of immigrants from all 
the states. It is a central point in die Mississippi valley for immigrants, 
and adventurers of every character. Making due allowance for this cir- 
cvunstance, the people art generally quiet and descent in their manners. 
Many adventurers come here, and find themselves in a position to.claim 
a standing in society, which llrey have not been accustomed to p&tys; 
lUlNgpe the oQuasions for broils, from supposed neglect, contempt, or 
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(qtttttioning of chitacter are numerous;and fatal i-oncontres, deBominated 
k*a^r» of honor,’ are a bloody stain upofl the diameter of the {dace.— 
There is a Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, and Catholic Society in the 
town; and tlic institutions o'f religion are beginning to have considerable 
effect upon the manners and moral character of the people. Whoever 
observes the position of this town on the map, will sec, tffat it % very 
favorably situated to become a town of supply of merchandise to a vast 
tract of country. In tlie centre of the Mississippi valley, commanding 
the tyade of tlie Missouri, tiie Upper Mississippi, and the Illinois, tte 
capital of a very extensive fur trade, and the depot for as rich K:ad mines 
as are in the world, it must necessarily become a large town. It has one 
obvious advantage over any town on the Ohio. Steam boats can ooThe 
to St. Louis from New Orleans, at the lowest stages of the water. It is 
very common for travellers from the Atlantic country, who are hound in 
tile autumn to New < Weans, to take passage from Cincinnati across the 
country to St. Louis, in order to avail themselves of the advantage of a 
direct passage to New Orleans in a steam boat. The lowness of the 
water in the Ohio, and tlie difficulty of passing over the falls at LooisviUe, 
render a direct steam boat passage from Cincimiati to New Orleans, at 
that season of the year, an uncommon occurrence. A great number of 
keel boats, and river crafts of all descriptions, bound to all points of the 
boatable waters of the Mississipjii, arc seen at all seasons lying in the 
harbor at St. Louis. Miners, trappers, hunters, adventurers, immigrants, 
and people of all characters and languages, with all kinds of views and 
'objects, meet here, and iu pursiiitof their various projects, scatter hence to 
the iviiiotcst {loints of the valley. The moral character of this town, so 
rapidly approaching the rank and consequence of a city, ^ rising. It 
still furnislies a temporary home to desperate and abandoned characters, 
who hope, in crossing the Mississippi, to fly beyond law and conscience. 
The cliaracter of the permanent inliabitants is respectable. Good regu¬ 
lations of every sort' are advancing. The Sabbath is respected; and a 
wholesome police is establishing. Such a stream of immigrants is con¬ 
tinually iKkuring in, and Uic people have so learned the habit of distrust, 
that hospitality to strangers is not a characteristic of the {leople. 

St. Genevieve is situated at the upper extremity of a beautiful alluvial 
prairie, about a mile west of the Mississippi. It is built on the Gabourie, a 
small creek which is occasionally boatable. The town contains a Catholic 
church, some neat French houses, a groat many indifferent ones and but few 
American establishments. The situation of tBe village is happy. Much 
lea^jjp^iought lioic. for exportation; and yet tho town does not appear to 
not possessing more inhabitants than it did 30 years ago. The 
{rresent number is about 1,500. Tlic prairie below the town is of extreme 
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iertility, containing tt,00() acres, fenced and cultivated in common. .Oc 
the hill, west of the town, is a handsome building erected for an academy 
Frc«n this place fe a magnificent view of the village, the blufis above, the 
prairie below, and the Mississippi sweeping along in the distance. The 
Catliolic worship is the prevailing one; and the inhabitants aije principally 
French. 

Jackson, the county town of Cape Girardeau county, twelve miles 
west of the Mississippi, is a respectable village, containing 100 houses 
some of them baiidsomoly built of brick. It i.s in the centre of one o 
the most populous and thriving counties in the state. 

Cape Girardeau is on a beautiful blufl' on tlic Mississippi, 50 miles 
above the mouth of the Ohio. It has a fine harbor for boats, and com 
mands a noble view of the river above and below. It exhibits symptoms 
of decay. About this town, that beautiful tree, called yellow poplar, oi 
tuUp^era Uriodendron, attains its utmost devclopcment. Potoai is tin 
county town of Washington, and the centre of the mine district. It is 
situated in a pleasant valley, surrounded by bills, f'i.5 miles soulh-wes’ 
from St. Louis, and 45 west from Si. Genevieve. St. Michael is an ol< 
French village among the mines. There are a lutmln'r of other small 
villages in the mine district. Ifferculaneuin is situakd on the west bank 
of tlie Mississippi, 30 miles below Sf. I.ouis, on a narrow alluvial plain, 
hemmed in on all sides, but the river, by high and romantic blulfs, reir- 
dered still more imposing by a number of shot towers placed on tlieii 
summits. Thisis tlie chief placeof deposit for tlie lead of the lead mines. 
New Madrid is situated on tlie Mississippi, 50 miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio. This small village was once much more considerable than it now 
is. It is memorable for the romantic history of its origin under General 
Morgan in the times of the Spanish regime, and for the terrible eartli- 
quakes which it experienced in 1811 and 1812. These earthquakes were 
mote severe tlian any on the records of our part of the continent. The 
wptem country was shook in every direction. Thousands of acres wore 
sunk, and multitudes of lakes and ponds were created. The chnrcli 
yard of this village, with all its sleeping tenants, was precipitated inte 
the river. The trees lashed together, were thrown down, or benfc in 
every direction. The oartli burst, in what were called sand blows.— 
Earth, sand, and water were thrown up to great lieights in the air. The 
river was dammed up, and flowed backwards. Birds descended from the 
air, and took shelter in the bosoms of people that were passing. Tlie 
whole country was inundated. A great number of boats, passing on the 
riveu, were sunk. One or two, that were fastened to islands, nunk 
with the islands. The country was bat sparsely peopled, and most*«K 
the buildings, fortunately, were cabins, or of logs; and from tliese cir- 
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Bumstanoes, few people iierislietl. JVo country can recount a history of 
earthquakes, attended with more terrific circumstances of commotion in 
the elements, and tlirealening more exterminating war with man and 
natun?, than this. The tliriving country about tliis village was desolated; 
and as the earthquakes continued in gentler shocks, and have not ceased 
even to this time, tliere seemed to Ikj good reason for abandoning the 
country. The people arc becoming more assured witli lesjiect to tho 
future, and New Madrid is gradually emerging from its prostration. 

.There is q large affd fine tract of alluvial and prairie country Ijjick of 
this village. The Big Prairie, about twelve miUis distant, is a charming 
spot for farmers. But from the number of lakes, created by the earth¬ 
quakes, and from the extent of the swampy and inundated country in its 
vicinity, tlie country about New Madrid has the reputation of being un¬ 
healthy. A bayou, that enters the river just above tho village, creates a 
groat eddy and an admirable harbor; and New Madrid, is next toNatcliez, 
llie most noted landing place for boats on the Mississippi above N. Orleans. 

St. Cliarle.son the Missouri is a pleasant village of about 1,SCO inhab¬ 
itants. There is one long street, on which are a number of handsome 
brick buildings. It is situated twenty miles above the mouth of the 
Missouri, and tlie same distance north-west of St. Louis. The banks be- 
twixin the village and the river are of solid lime stone; and above tho 
village we ascend by amoderale acclivity toa beautiful plateau of great ex¬ 
tent. These bluffs command a noble view of the Missouri and its islands. 
Back of the village is a largo extent of level country, covered with hazle 
ropse,s, yielding abundance of wild bops, grapes and prairie plums. Two 
miles below the town, opens the beautiful Point Prairie. Wcknow of no 
place in tlie w'estern country, that has a more interesting cBuntry adjoin¬ 
ing it, than this village. There is a protestant and a catholic churcli 
here. It was for a number of years the political metropolis of tlie state. 
There are fine farms in the vicinity, and the inliahitants are noted for 
their solicr and orderly habits. About one tliird of them arc Frepch. 
Carondclet is a small French village, six miles below St. Louis. Many 
of the garden vegetables, sold in St. Louis market, are raised here. Troy 
Louisianaville and Petersburg are small villages on the Upper Mississippi 
and its waters. Jeflerson, a new town above the mouth of the Osage on 
tlie south side of tlie Missouri, since the seat of government was removed 
there, has become the position of tlic public buildings; but not being a 
fortunate selection, 1ms not greatly prospered. Franklin is situated on 
the north bank of the Missouri, 150 miles by land above St. Louis, and 
nmtt^iaii 200 by tlie river. It is estimated to contain over 200 houses; 

about one thousand two himdred inhabitants. It is surrounded 
by the largest body of rich land in tlie stale; and is the centre 
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of a populous region of rich and respectable fanners. Boonville, opposite 
Franklin, on the other side of the Missouri, was originally settled by 
Col. Boone, the patriarch of Kentucky. Charalon is a small village at 
the mouth of a river of the same name. Blufllon is a village uppn the 
same side of the river, and still higher on it, being in fact, but a little dis¬ 
tance within the western territorial limits of the state. 

Constitution, Laws, Sfc. This state adopted her constitution,and was 
admitted into the union in 1820. In its general features it resembles 
tliose of the other states, Tlie senators arc elected fop four years, and 
the representatives for two. The governor is elected for four years. 
The judiciary is vested in a supreme court, a chancellor’s court, and cir¬ 
cuit, and other subordinate courts, lire judges of which hold their offices, 
during good behaviour. Every free citizen, who has resided a year in 
the state, and the last three months preceding the election, in the dis¬ 
trict, is entitled to his vole in that district. It is well known, that the 
article which allowed slavery, in ihc constitution, was long and bitterly 
contested in the national legislature. 

Manners, S(c. The same provisions are made for edticatiou, as in 
most of tire other western states. In tlic towns and villages there arc 
respectable schools; and the people generally arc impressed witli (he 
importance and necessity of educating their children. But there are 
too many rude and ignorant i<eople here, as in all the western country, 
who affirm that they have been enabled to go tlirough life comfortably, 
without education; and that their children are as able to do so, as tliey 
were. There are schools, dignified with the name of academies, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the state. The Catliolies have two or tlirce eslahlish- 
ments of reU^ous, who receive young ladies for instruction. Tljcro is a 
theological school of some distinction in the barrens below St. (loncvieve 
for the preparation of Catlioliodcres for the ministry. In St. Louis society 
exhibits tlie same aspect as in other towns of a like size in tlie United 
Stages. It must be admitted that in tlie interior there is a perceptible 
shade of the roughness of people, who are far removed from the bosom 
of society. The roughness of the backwoodsmen is often, however, 
accompanied with an open hospitality, an honest simplicity, a genuine 
kindness of heart, wiiich render a residence among them quite as pleasant, 
as in those regions, wliere obseia'ance, and public opinion have created a 
greater degree of apparent refinement. It might be expected, that a 
country alinost boundless, with few barriers of law, or local limits of 
habitancy and property, an extent of nearly 1,000 leagues towards tlie 
Western Sea, would be the natural resort of wild and adventurous'-sisjHte, 
whose object was, as they often express it, to fly ‘beyond Sabbath.' uW 
BO in fact. But there is more order and quietness, regulated society, and 
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ttOtrect public opinion, than in such a staie of tilings we should have a 
1 , rigltt to expect. There is an increasing nuniher of religious societies, 
among which the Metliodisls are the most numerous. The Presbyterians 
and Baptists have also many congregations and clmrches. The Cumber¬ 
land Presbyterians are making considerable progress. The French and 
Irish people are for the most part Catholics. The number of Catholic 
congregations, probably, exceeds that of any particular denomination of 
the Protestants. The spirit of religious tolerance prevails to an excellent 
degree. Neighbors and relatives worship in churches of different de¬ 
nominations, without disturbing the intercourse of common life. 

The Prench of this country have their characteristic national manners, 
and ate the same gay and happy people. Those among them, that have 
standing, weallli, and education, show no other differences of cliaracter 
from the same classes of other nations, except such as result from their 
national temperament and manners. The poorer French have an unique 
and peculiar character. They were born in tlie woods, or at least far 
from .society. They have been accustomed from infancy rather to the 
life of huntsmen, trappers, and boatmen, than of husbandmen. They 
gcnorally make indiflerent farmers. Their cabin indeed shows well at a 
distance; and tlie mud daubing is carefully white washed. They have 
gardens neatly laid out, and kept clean of weeds. Beyond this tlie es¬ 
tablishments of tlic pftits jMif/xans are generally sterile and comfortless. 
Their ancestors were accustomed to continual intercourse witli the savages, 
and in habits of travelling many hundred leagues from their habitations 
in canoes, or on the banks of the streams, to hunt, procure furs and honey, 
or to trallic with the Indians. They were accustomed to the prompt and 
despotic mandate of a commandant. They were preparqii to entertain 
but very inadequate idc.as of the inestimable value of the mild, but pro¬ 
tracted dispensation of justice iii our courts. They regarded our laws 
as a bottomless gulf; and had, for a long time after they came under our 
government, a salutary dread of a proeex, which had a happy inflmmee, 
to deter them from litigation. Familiarity with our decisions lias gradu¬ 
ally lessened this dread; and when they once acquire a passion for litiga¬ 
tion, they are more keen in pursuit of their object, than the Americans. 
It is an unpleasant reflection, that while we have given them political 
consideration, and learned tliem Ihe value of land, and the necessity of 
cultivation, the comforts of municipal life, and the importance of educa¬ 
tion, we have also communicaled to them a passion for litigation, and a 
fondness for ardent spirits. They arc intenharrying and amalgamating 
wid^ll • Anglo-Americans. But even yet, on entering a village, com- 
Jf^ied of equal divisions of French and American population, the French 
are seen, as a distinct people, by their stature, gait, complexion, houses, 
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and Jhc appearance of tlieir children. They are smaller m stalurc.; 
have a di&ient coshune, walk quicker^ have more meagre forms, awl 
more tanned and sallow complexions. They how with more grace—are 
more fluent in conversation, and these are almost universal traits. / The 
Kentuckian, who lives beside diem, is heavier, has a rounder and fuller 
face, a more clear and ruddy com{dcxion, bows less gracefully, or perhaps 
not at ail. He pays no compliments. But we place greater reliance 
upon his word and the sincerity of his friendship. The wives of 
the Frencli of this class are accustomed to more drudgery and subnus- 
sion, than those of their American neighbors, and there is a much nearer 
assimilation to Indian thoughts and habits, than tiiere is in our people. 
They are slow in adopting our improvements in dress, agriculture, and 
all that concerns their domestic eslablisliment They are strongly at¬ 
tached to the ways of their forefathers; and are gcncraily bigotted Catli- 
olics. They have tJie national gai’tic du coetir, the French enviable 
cheerfulness under all circumstances. They are generally temperate and 
sober; and from Uieir niauncr of life better calculated to endure the ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold, thin the Americans. They support the vicissi¬ 
tudes of climate lielter; and are not so much exposed to diseases of the 
country. They make excellent boatsraon, huntsmen, and emtreurs du 
hoLi. Tlieir fondnos-s for conversation and traccaserk prevents their 
living in detached and solitary houses, like tlie Americans, and they gen¬ 
erally fix themselves in compact villages. 

Tlio Catholic worsliip has the same hold of their afrections, which it 
had of the iicarls of their forofatiicrs, two centwies ago. Their venera¬ 
tion for their priests is tiulimited; and the latter dare rely uism a credu¬ 
lity, which, ie other Catholic countries, has long since passed away.— 
For instance, they had, not many years since, processions to pray the 
Itliississippi down, when it threatened a desoiating inundation, and to 
lanish tl>e locusts by the intercession of tlic saints. So finnly are tlicy 
fixed in their religious opinions, that they are apt to regard protestanl 
cflbi tstoconvert Item, not as arrogant only, but impious. To all attempts 
w'hiob protestant missionario.s ha'^e made, to change tliem to onr faith, 
tliey find a reply, but too unanswerable, in the dissijiated and immoral 
life of their protestant neighbors. 

Hktori/. Tlie general annals of Upper Louisiana have already been 
given. St. Louis was founded in 17fl4, by Pierre liaclade, Maxan and 
company. The principal inhabitants were from Canada. It was con¬ 
ceived to be a favorable poibt fot concentrating the fur and Indian trade 
of the upper and lower Missouri and Mississippi. Among tlie fiiv^^and 
most respectable settlers, was M. Chotean, a name still respectable in bits., 
country. In 1776, this village received a large accession of inhabitants 
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from the opposite shore of the Mississippi, of people, who {H^ene3 liie 
ngime of Spain to England. Hunting, trapping, and trading with the 
Indiana, was Ilje giteat business of the country. Spain expended great 
sums <Jf money in the country, and drew little or nothing ftom it.^ 
Those who.chose to immigrate there, could obtain a settlement right of 
640 acres for a trifling douceur to tlie commandant, and, {novided diey 
yielded a decent observance to the existing institutions of the country, 
the Spanish yoke sat very lightly on their shoulders. There were few 
countries in wliich the people lived more hap{»ly, and to their own minds, 
than this, until the attack from Michilimackinack, called in the anncds of 
French tradition, Varmee du coup. After that attack, St. Louis was for¬ 
tified with those circular stone bastions, that at present give the town 
such a picturesque appearance in the distance. From St. Louis the 
French hive swarmed to Carondelet, St. Ferdinand, St. Charles, Mine a 
Burton, St. Michael’s, Cote mns deesein, and French trading and hunting 
establishments were made almost to the bases of the Rocky Mountains. 
The country continued gradually to settle, until, os has been related, it 
passed under the American government. The proudest eulogium that ever 
was uttered upon that government, was the immediate rise in the value of 
lands, consequent upon this transaction. French people, who were in the 
habit of complaining of this transfer, and of our laws, were not the 
less willing to take advantage of the immediate and triple value, which 
their lands acquired. The settlement rights, which had been acquired 
under the Spanish regime almost for asking, becan» at once a competent 
fortune to their owners. Immigration was discouraged by the sickly sea¬ 
son of 1811, commonly called the ‘year of waters.’ The late war, too, 
effectually repressed the increase of the country. Many settlements, as 
tlmt of Boone’s Lick, and Salt River were broken up. The French seemed 
in many instances rather disposed to take part with the Indians. But in 
the progress of the war, the indiscriminato savage appetite for slaughter 
finally impelled the savages to commit murders in the French villages; and 
this circumstance induced a hearty co-operation with the other population 
in punishing savage aggressions. There had been a great number of 
murders committed upon the inhabitants of the remote and unprotected 
settlements. A considerable force, denominated ‘rangers,’ was raised in 
the territory. They marched promptly into the Indian country, and 
conducted ^llantly; and although they had few opportunities of distin¬ 
guishing themselves, by coming in actual contact with the enemy, this ex¬ 
pedition had a great effect in awoiiig and repressing the savage marauders 
on thefoantiers. 

jj^Setide of immigration, which had been arrested daring the war, set 
with greater strength towards this country, on tlie return of peace. The 
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yMM of immigrante was constantly accumuiatu^, ontiFuie year i8l7, 
when it seems to have reached its height. An humlred persons have bispn 
numbered in a day passing through St. Charles, either to Boone’s lack, or 
Salt River. 

Up to this time the march of improvement in Missouri was rapid, nte 
fiice of the country was visibly changing under the ^e. St. Louis was 
buMt up with houses, which would not have disgraced Philadelphia. St. 
Charles, and the villages generally, be^an to be re-built of brich. Fine 
houses arose in the country. Tread mills and steam mills were erected. 
Schools were established; and important manufactories were either com¬ 
menced, or in prospect. The rage for speculation in lands became a 
mania, which affected the country. The militia made prepress in organi¬ 
zation. The population was supposed to amount to 00,000. 

A sadden change, operating re-action with more or less force through 
the whole United States was visible here about the year 1817; and went 
on increasing four or five years. It resulted from the sudden reduction 
of prices in the Atlantic country; the pressure of the times; and the 
sudden fiiilure of the numerous Banks of the western country. 

There was, probably, no part of the United States more severely pressed 
than Missouri and Illinois. Improvements of every sort not only came to 
a dead pause; but seemed to retrograde. A great number of immigrants 
had been sick, on removing to this new climate. Clotlies, and those gro¬ 
ceries, that from habitual use, had become necessaries, could not be pro¬ 
cured. Even wealthy people felt the distress of tlio times; for there was 
not sufficient money to keep up a circulating medium. They falsely im¬ 
puted these evils of circumstances and the times to this particular section 
of the country. Many of tliem packed up their moveables; collected 
their cattle; left their farms unsold; and returned to the countries whence 
they had emigrated. 

Others deemed, that a part of these evils resulted from llieir being in a 
territorial goveniment. It appeared by the census, lltat tJie state had 
more inhabitants than were required by the Constitution, to form a state. 
Delegates were accordingly chosen, in 1819, for this purpose. The great 
object in the canvass, that preceded the election, was to prevent any per¬ 
son from being returned, who was adverse to its becoming a slave-holding- 
state. The slave question was discussed with an asperity, that mi^t 
naturally be expected to result from the character of the inhabitants, and 
the magnitude of the interests involved in the question. By a very large 
majority, the allowance to hold slaves was incorporated in the provisions 
of the Constitution. It also contained an article interdicting ministers of 
the gospel firom being eligible to any office in the state. We*llt’-'^’'ot 
Threat, that the B8})erity with which the slave question was discussed wSB' 
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trwferrad to the national legislature, and was canvassed tbere with more 
bitterness, than even heie. But tlie provision finally prevailed, and this 
state admitted, in 1820, into the Union, with tlie privilege of bolding 
®laves. 

No political event of a striking character has since occurred. This 
state continued to labor under its pecuniary emburrassmenls for some 
yeus. But a sound circulation of money was gradually restored. A 
duty placed upon imported lead g ave activity to the working of the mines 
The fur trade resumed its former activity. The steam boat system of 
freight and transport had a bearing peculiarly favorable upon this state, 
which has such a great length of const washed by the Mississippi, and 
accessible by that species of vessels at all seasons of the year, except 
when the Mississippi is impeded by ice. About the year 1824, it could 
be discovered, that tlie order of prosperity was advancing anew. The 
towns, especially St. Louis, began to improve. The tide of immigratiem 
once more set towards Missouri. It has every prospect of becoming a 
wealthy, populous and jiowerful state. 

The legislature has recently incorporated die Missouri Insurance Co. 
capital 100,000dollars, and the privilege to increase it to 400,000; the St. 
Louis Marine Bail Way Co.; the St. Louis Hospital; and the St. Louis 
Waterworks. TTie water is to be raised by steam from the Mississippi 
and distributed over the city. 

In other parts of the state, there is the Boone’s Lick Manufacturing 
Company, near Fayette; and the Lexington Steam Saw JMBll Company in 
La Fayette county. There is an Iron Foundry establishment on a re¬ 
spectable scale in St. Louis; and one or two large establishments at Belle¬ 
vue, in the mine country, that smelt their own iron from mines in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity. The legislature has passed an enactment to sell all the 
lands appropriated to the interests of education, and apply (he fimd 
thence arising to the same purpose. Tiiere are twelve colleges, academiee 
and seminaries, incorporated by law. 
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Length, 350 miles.—Breadth 180. Between 37° and 42° 30' N. 
latitude, and 10° 20' and 14° 21' W. longitude. It contains 50,000 srjuare 
miles, and nearly 40,000,000 acres. Bounded on the north by the 
North-Western Territory. East by lake Michigan, Indiana, and the river 
Wabash. South by the Ohio, wMch separates it from Kentucky; and 
west, in its whole extent, by the Mississippi, which separates it &om 
Missouri, and the Missouri Tenitory. 


Coimtie*. 

County Town*. 

DUtance* from Vandalia. 

Adams, 

Quincy, 

193 miles. 

Alexander, 

America, 

181 

Bond, 

Ch-eenville, 

20 

Calhoun, 

Gilead, 

126 

Claric, 

Clark C. H. 

134 

Clay, 

Maysville, 

46 

Clinton, 

Carlyle, 

30 

Cole, 

Cole C. H. 


Cook, 

Chicago, 


Crawford, 

Palestine, 

118 

Edgar, 

Paris, 

106 

Edwards, 

Albion, 

02 

Fayette, 

Vandalia, 


Franklin, 

Frankfort, 

102 

Fulton, 

Fulton, 

133 

Gallatin, 

Equality, 


'Greene, 

Carrollton, 

106 

Hamilton, 

McLeansbro’, 

03 
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Uncock, 

Henry, 


Jackson, 

Brownsville, 

127 

Jefferson, 

Mount Vernon, 

65 

Jo Oaviess, 

Galena, 

326 

Johnson, 

Vioima, 

167 

Knox, 

Knox C. n. 

188 

La Salle, 

Ottowa, 


Lawrence, 

Lawrenceville, 

84 

McLean, 

Bloomington, 


Macon, 

Decatur, 

70 

Macoupin, 

Carlinville, 

95 

Madison. 

Edwardsvillc, 

55 

Marion, 

Salem, 

26 

McDonough, 

Mercer, 

Macomb, 


Monroe, 

Waterloo, 

99 

Montgomery, 

Hillsboro’, 

28 

Morgan, 

Jacksonville, 

115 

Peoria, 

Peoria, 

43 

Perry, 

Pinckneyville, 

129 

Pike, 

Atlas, 

148 

Pope, 

Golconda, 

160 

Putnam, 

Henepin,^ 


Randolph, 

Kaskaskia, 

59 

St. Clair, 

Belleville, 

71 

Sangamon, 

Springfield, 

79 

Schuyler, 

Rushville, 

172 

Slielby, 

Shelbyville, 

40 

Tazewell, 

Mackinaw, 

149 

Union, 

Jonesboro’, 

154 

Vermillion, 

Danville, 

150 

Wabash, 

Mount Carmel, 

109 

Warner, 

Warren, 


Washington, 

Nashville, 


Wayne, 

White, 

Fairfield, 

69 


Vandalia is 781 miles firom Washington, 75 from St. Louis, 288 from 
Nashville, 862 from New Orleans, 970 from *Now York, and 320 from 

TKe census of 1830 gives flic population of Illinois as follows:— 
Wliitcs, 155,176. Slaves, 746. Total, 157,576. 
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Face of the country. Next to Louisiana and Delaware, tliia is the most 
level state in the Union. Altliou^ north-west of Shawneetown there is 
a range of hiUs, which some have chosen to denominate ntOimtehM.— 
There are considerable elevations tdong the Illinois; and the blufls-of the 
Mississippi in some places might almost pass for mountains. In the 
mineral regions, in the north-west angle of the state, there are high hills. 
But the fer greater proportion of the state is either distributed in vast 
plains, or in barrens, that arc gently rolling. We may travel on the wide 
prairies for days without encountering an elevation, that is worthy to be 
called a hill. In no part of the peopled divisions of tlie United States are 
there such great sections of prairie country. One prairie, with very little 
interruption, spreads from the shores of the Mississippi to those of lake 
Michigan. These prairies, more distinctly than in the countries west of 
the Mississippi are divided into wet awl dry, alluvial and rolling prairies. 
The wet and flat prairies seem once to have been timbered morasses. 
They contain peat, and otlier fossil indications, logs, and the bones of 
animals scane feet below the soil, that probably, when the trees and the 
animals fell, were on the surface These prairies constitute the sources 
of many of the rivers. The alluvial prairies are high and dry; of a rich 
black loam, and an exceedingly fertile soil; and covered with a coarse 
grass of incredible size and height. The high and rolling prairies are 
smnetimes chequered with groves of sparse trees. The quality of their 
soil seldom exceeds second rate, and they abound with springs. Grape 
vines are abundant; and they furnish an inexhaustible summer range for 
cattle. 

This vast extent of level plains is an injury. There is often not suf¬ 
ficient incliualion to carry off the water that falls in rains. Even the high 
prairies, when they happen to be of nstiff soil, are too wet for cultivation. 
During the heats of summer tliese lands discharge their waters by evap¬ 
oration rendered still more noxious by the vast quantities of vegetation, 
whiqh have been steeping in them. Hence it happens, that these beauti¬ 
ful countries to the eye, where every thing promises health, as well as 
abundance, are sometimes sickly. 

On the route from Cincinnati to St. Louis, the groat road passes through 
this state, in its whole extent of width. More than one hundred miles of 
it is high, dry, and rich prairie. In all this distance the margins of the 
streams are ahhost tlie only places where timbered land is found; and the 
streams have only narrow skirts of wood. The largest prairie is ‘Grand 
Prairie.’ The first stratum of soil in this wide extent of country, is a 
black, friable, and sandy loam, from two to five feet in tbioknres. 5??% 
next is a red clay, mixed with fine sand, and from five to ten feet in thick¬ 
ness. The third is a bard blue clay of a beautiful appearance, and a 
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grtktsj feeling, mixed with pehbieg, and wlien exposed to the air, emitting 
A'f<Btid>smelI. ' In this stratum the water of the wells is {bond; whidbis 
disagreeable, if not unhealthy. The soil is of the first quality. In the 
season of flowers the eye, and all the senses receive the highest gratifica¬ 
tion. In the time of strawberries, tliousands of acres are reddened with 
the finest Quality of this delicious fruit. But this country, which strikes 
Uie eye delightfully, and has millions of acres that invite the plough, 
“wants timber for building, fencing, and fuel. It wants good water; and 
in too many instances the inhabitants want health. Most of these evils 
will be remedied by the expedients of cultivation. Forests may soon bo 
raised upon the prairies. Coal and peat may bo di-scovered for fuel.— 
Hedges and ditches may fence it; and pure water may be found by carry¬ 
ing the wells below tlie stratum of earth, that is supposed to impart the. 
sulphureous and disagreeable taste which it possesses. 

Between Carlisle and St. I^ouis, an extent of 50 miles, we meet with 
woods, streams,hills, lime-stone ledges, and a rolling country; although 
we cross an occasional prairie quite to the American bottom. On the 
north of this road, and between it and the Illinois, the surface is generally 
more irregular. Considerable of the country may be termed broken. 
The hills abound with stone coal. A range of hills commences at the 
blufls, that bound tlie American bottom, near Kashaskia; and stretches 
north-eastwardly through the state, towards lake Michigan. A noble 
lime stone bluff breaks off, almost at right angles to this chain, and stretches 
along the margin of the American bottom to the point nearly opposite 
the Missouri. This bluff has, in many places, a regular front of peipen- 
dicular lime stone, not unfrequently 300 feet high. Another line of 
river blufls commences opposite the mouth of the Missouri, and reaches 
the mouth of the Illinois. Opposite Portage des Sioux, tlie^ bluffii shoot 
. up into detached points and pinnacles, which, with the hoary color of tiie 
rocks, have at a distance, tlie appearance of the ancient spires and towers 
of a town. This chain of bluffs marks the limits of the alluvion of the 
Illinois. As along the Mississi]}pi, the face of this grand wall of nathre 
is frequently perpendicular. When the limits of the alluvion are marked 
on one side by this wall, on the opposite side they are bounded by a suc¬ 
cession of singular hills, parallel to each other, called by the French 
‘mamelles.' What is singular is, tlmt a beautiful prairie is seen on that 
side, which is bounded by the perpendicular bluffs; and a thick, tangled 
and heavily timbered bottom on the side of the river, that is marked with 
these mamelles. When the prairie is found ^in the right or left of the 
river^^ are all these acemnpaniments; and they regularly alternate, 
^Mt^ound first on one side, and then on the other. 

Tfie ‘American bottom,’ commences not fer below Kaskadda, and 
aitretches along the eastern sh<we of the Mississippi 80 miles; tenninating 
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a little distance below the point, wliidi is opposite the mouth of ‘ the 
Missouri. It is from Oiree to six miles wide, and divideci into two belt*. 
The first, bordering the Mississippi, is a heavily timbered bottom. The 
next readiing the foot of the perpendicular blufis, is prairie of thericbeSt 
quality, covered, in the season, with grass and flowers. Parts' of this 
tract have been in cultivation with the exhausting crop of maize one 
hundred years, without apparently producing tlie slightest exhaustion 
of tte soil. No description will convey an adequate idea of the power 
of vegetation, and the rank luxuriance with which it operates along this 
plain of exhaustless fertility. Unhappily here, as almost universally, 
nature has compensated the prodigality of her gifts on the one hand, by 
counterbalancing disadvantages on the other. Wherever lier bounties are 
offered with little labor, and in suchabundance as hero, men will be found. 
But in the autumn you will enter few houses in the whole distance, where 
Bt»ne of the members of the family are not sick. 

A bottom similar to this, alternately on the right and left hank of the 
Illinois, marks its contse almost from its mouth to its source. It is in the 
same manner bounded by bluff's. The same line of hills marks a Wt 
beyond its bluffs. In short tliis configuration of tlio country designates 
the outlines of all the rivers in tlic valley of the Mississippi. Each of the 
great rivers has some distinctive signs impressed upon its bluf&and hills. 

The military bounty lands in Illinois are laid off in the delta of the 
Illinois and Mississippi. Their shape is that of a curvilinear triangle. 
More than fire million acres liave been surveyed, to meet die appropria¬ 
tion of throe millions and a half acres, wliich were assigned by congress, 
as a bounty for soldiers. These lands embrace all the varieties of soil, 
found in any part of the Mississippi valley. There arc rich bottoms, in¬ 
undated swamps, grassy prairies, timbered alluvions, perpendicular bluffs, 
‘mamclle’ and river hills, barrens, and all qualities of soil from the best to 
the worst. Some portions may be affirmed healthy; but such is not their 
general character. A great share is of first rate quality, as regards fertility. 
Ttie lower portion next the Mississippi, where the two rivers, for a long 
distance, are near each other, seldom diverging more than eight miles, is 
generally of extraordinary fertility; but sometimes inundated, and too 
often unhealthy. As we ascend the Illinois, and the two rivers diverge, 
the character of the country becomes more diversified, less subject to in¬ 
undation, more happily sprinkled with hill, dale, copse, and prairie. The 
ncHth-eastern division of this tract is in general a fine country. 

It would lead to a particularity beyond our object, to go into a detailed 
description of all tlie bodies of excellent land in this state. For pot only 
here, but over all the western country, the lands seem to be dist^^'ici 
lather of rich or sterile, level or broken lands. On Rock iUTevr 
tte niiiilria, the Kaskasdda, Embarras, between the Big and Inttle Wabash, 
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oh. tlie_Parasg»w, the Macoupin, the Sangamon, and on all the consider- 
nMe stmams of' tliis state, lliere are very large bodies of first rate lands. 
Tho Grand Prairie, the Mound Prairie, the prairio upon which tiie Marine 
Sottlcnjeat is fixed, and that occupied by the society of Christians fiom 
New England, are all exceedingly rich tracts. 

The Sangamon, in particular, is an Arcadian region, in whidi nature 
Ijos delighted to bring together her happiest combinations of landscape. 

. It is generally a level country. The prairies are not so extensive, as to 
be incapable of settlement from want of timber. The Sangamon itself 
is a fine beatable water of the Illinois, entering it on tlie south side, 140 
miles above the mouth of the Illinois. All tho waters that enter thus 
Imautiful river, have sandy and pebbly bottoms, and pure and transparent 
jvators. Theroisahappyproportion of timbered and prairie lands. The 
soil is of great fertility. Tlic climate is not very difierent from that of 
New York, and the latitude about tlie same. Tlie summer range for cat¬ 
tle is inexhaustible, llic growth of forest trees is similar to that of die 
rich lands in the western country in general. The proportion of locust, 
black walnut, and ptjccan trees, that indicate the richest soils, is great. 
Iron and copper ore, salt springs, gypsum, and stone coal are abundant. 
All who have visited this fine tract of country, admire the beauty of tlic 
landscajie, which nature has here painted in primeval freshness. So 
lioauliful a tract of country was early selected by immigrants from New 
England, Now York, and North Carolina. More tlmn 200 families bad 
fixed themselves here, before it was surveyed. It now constitutes a num- 
l)cr of populous counties, and is thickly settled by thriving formers. The 
first settlement of Greene county, one of the most populous, was in 1817; 
and the first sale of lands in 1821. It has now 7,854 inlftbitants, and 
1,207 militia. 

A body of lands, perhaps equally extensive and fine with that on the 
Sangamon, lies along the course of the Kaskaskia, or Okau. This river 
has a long course through the central parts of the state, and a coiutfry 
happily diversified with hill, vole, prairie, and forest. The streams that 
fall into it, liavo sufiicient fall .to he favorable for the site of mills. The 
best settled parts of tlie state are watered by this river. On its bonks is 
Kaskaskia, formerly the scat of government, and Vondalia, at present the 
metropolis. 

Although there ore extensive bodies of sterile and broken lands in 
Illinois, yet take the wliole of its wide surfoce together, it contains a 
greater proportion of first rate land, than any state in tho Union; and 
faat wWj as great in proportion to its extent, as any country on the globe. 

inconveniences appended to this extent of ricli country, is too 
^ eat a proportion of prairies, wiUi wliicir two-tbirds of the surface are 
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covra^d. But tlie prevalence of coal and peat, and the ease and rapidity 
with wiiich fOTest trees may be raised, wiU render even tlie extensile 
fwairies tobitoble. 

Sioeri. It is only necessary to look on the map of this state, to see 
what astonishing advantages for inland navigation nature has given it. 
On its northern extent, it has for a groat distance die waters of lake 
Michigan, and the beatable streams that empty into it; and by this vast 
body of waters, a communication is opened witli die nordiem fronts of 
Indiana and Ohio; widi New York and Canada. On the north-west 
fiontier it has Rock River, a long, beautiful and beatable river of the 
Mississippi. On die whole western front it is washed by die Mississippi; 
and on its nordiem by the Ohio. On the east it is bounded by the Wa¬ 
bash. Through its centre, winds, in one dirccdon, the Illinois, connect¬ 
ing the Mississippi with lake^Michigan by the Plcin and Kankakee, a 
river, excepting a short distance of shoals, almost as uniformly boatablc 
as a canal; and in another direction, the bcaudful Kaskaskia winds 
through the state. Besides these, there arc great numbers of boatablc 
streams, penetrating the state in every direction. Such is the intersec¬ 
tion of this state by these waters, that no setdement in it is far from a 
point of boatablc communication, cidier with lake Michigan, the Missis¬ 
sippi, or the Ohio. It may be added, that when the state shall have been 
inhaliited as it will be, as no country affords greater facilities for making 
canals, from the friability of the soil, its Icvclnoss, and die proximity of 
diesources of the boatablc waters to each other, canals will complete die 
chain of communications, and transjKul will be almost as entirely by 
water in Illinois, ns it now is in Holland or China. At present die state 
is supposed .0 have 4,000 miles of boatablc waters in her limits. 

The Illinois, which gives name to the state, may be considered die 
most important river, whose whole course is in it. It rises in die nordi- 
eastem parts of the state, not more than 35 miles from die south-western 
extremity of lake Michigan, and interlocking by a morass widi the river 
Chicago, wliich empties into that lake. Its two main head brandies are 
Plein and Kankakee. Thirty miles from the junction of these rivers, 
enters Fox River, from the north. Between this and die Vermillion, 
miter two or three inconsiderable rivers;' The Vermillion is a considera¬ 
ble stream, which enters the Illinois from the Soudi, 260 miles above the 
Mississippi. Not far below this river, and two hundred and ten miles above 
the Mississippi, commences Peoria lake, which, is no more than an en¬ 
largement of the river, two miles wide, on an average, and twenty miles 
in lengdi. Such is die depth and regularity of the bottom, that li has no 
perceptible current whatever. It is a boaudful sheet of water, ’widi rt*' 
nuuidc shores, generally Ixmndod by prairies; and no waters in die woVkl 
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jfumjab liner sport for the angler. M’Kee’s and Eed Bud enter not far 
from' this point. Crow-Meadow River almost interlocks, at its source, 
with the Vermillion of the Wabash. Two or three inconsiderable streams 
enter the river from the north, not far from the lower extremity of Peoria 
lake. Still lower down enters from the south Michilimackinack, a very 
considerable stream, bootable nearly an bundled miles from the river into 
"the interior. Below this enter Spoon and Crooked Rivers. Still lower 
• down on the same side enters tlie Sangamon by a mouth 100 yards wide; 
and is beatable 140 miles.- From its position, and the excellence of its 
lands, it is one of the most important rivers of the state. Chariton, Otter, 
Apple, and Macoupin rivers are all considerable streams, that water fine 
tracts of country. 

On the north side of tlic Illinois, the rivers that enter on that shore, 
liavc their courses, for the most part, in mountainous bluffs, which often 
approach near the river. Fora groat distance above its mouth, tlie river 
is almost as straight as a canal; has in summer scarcely a perceptiUe 
current, and the waters, though transiMirent, have a marshy taste to a de¬ 
gree to be almost uiipotable. The river is wide and deep; and for the 
gmatcr jiart of its widtli, is filled with aquatic weeds, to such a degree, 
tliat no person could swim among them. Only a few yards width, in the 
centre of the stream, is free from them. It enters the Mississippi, titrongh 
a deep forest, by a moutli 400 yards wide. Perhaps no river of the 
western country has so fine a boatable navigation, fitr such a great dis¬ 
tance, or waters a richer and more luxuriant tract of country. On the 
banks of tliis river the first French immigrants from Canada fixed tliem- 
selvcs; and here was Uie scenery on which tljey founded tlieir extra-vagant 
paintings of the western country. By a moderate amount of labor and 
cxjxtnsc, ibis river might bo united with the Chicago of lake Michigan. 
Appropriations have already been made by the state for ilic canal, tliat is 
intended to effcctuato Ibis purjwse. We have already remarked, that at 
oetiain seasons of the year, boats of five tons burden already passthrough 
the morass, fnan one extremity of which tlie waters are discliatgod into 
the Chicago of lake Michigati; and from tlte other into the Plein of the 
Illinois; thus furnishing a natural communication between two rivers, 
whose outlelsareso wide and opposite from each other. Indeed, by the 
most obvious appearances, along Uic Illinois and some of ibs waUirs; as 
the Plein for c.varnplc, it is manifest, that lake Michigan once discliarged 
at least a pari, of its surplus waters into the l^issisaippi. Tliis, tiai, may 
cxplai^ llic obvious ap|iuaraiice in that lake, of being now many feet lower 
jUttn once it was. This fact is jaljiably marked every where along the 
rtr.ky shores of the lake 
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Rock River is oiKi of the most clear and beautiful tributaries ixf tiw 
Mississippi. It has its source beyond the nortliem limits of die state, in 
a ridge of hills, that separates between the waters of the Mississippi and 
lake Micliigan. On its waters are extensive and rich load mines. Its 
general course is south-west, and it enters the Mississippi not fat above 
the commencement of the military Iwunty kmds. Opposite the mouth rf 
this river, in the Mississippi, is the beautiful island, called from the name 
of the river, cm which is a military station of the United States, presenting 
(Hie of the most beautiful prospects on the whole range of the Mississippi. 

Kaskaskia River rises in the interior of tlic state, nearly interlocking 
with Um waters of lake Michigan. It has a course, in a south-west 
direction, of between 2 and 300 miles, greater part of which is, in high 
stages of water, beatable. It runs tliiough a fine and settled country, and 
empties into the Mississippi a few miles liclow the town of iho same name. 
In its long course it interlocks with the waters of Sangamon, St. Mary, 
Big Muddy, Litde and Great Wabash. It receives a great mmilier of 
tributaries, among which the most considerable arc Crooked, Horse, 
Prairie, Long, Silver, Sugar, and Shoal creeks. Its lower course is known 
to the French people by the name of Okau. 

Little Wabash rises 40 miles south-east of the Kaskaskia; audninsin 
a southerly direction 130 miles, emptying into the main Wabash, a few 
miles above its junction with the Ohio. It is 80 yards wide at its muudi, 
and susceptible of a long navigation, when the timber shall have been 
removed from its bed, and some of its sand bars dug down. An appro¬ 
priation has been made by the legislature for this purpose. It waters a 
rich country, abounding in small streams. Fox River is no more than a 
bayou of th6 Wabash. Eml)arras, Macontin, St. Germain, Tortue, 
Brouette, Daehette, Erablier, Rejoicing, and Tippican(« are all considen- 
able streams of this state, which enter into tlie Wabash. Mast of them 
have their sources in low prairies, or marshy lakes. They abound in fish 
andwvater fowl. Tippicanoc receives its name from a kind of pike, called 
Piccanau, by the savages, which abounds in this river. It is famous for 
the bloody battle fought on its banks, between our troops under General 
Harrison, and the savages, at the commencement of the late war. As the 
Wabash belongs, in a great measure, to Indiana, wo shall reserve a further 
description of it for tlmt state. Henderson is a considerable river entering 
the Mississippi 240 miles above St. Louis. 

Parassaw enters the Mississippi between Portage des Sioux and the 
raoitthiof the Illinois. It has been but recendy inhabited. It runs through 
a4M tract of land. A considorabie body of Irish Catholics have liked 
themselves on this creek- It has a course of nearly fifty miles. Seme 
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litt lfijlietancc from the moutli of tlie Missouri, outers into the Mississippi, 
Wood Crock, which has a course of 30 or 40 miles; and has a number of 
mills qroctod on it. Gahokia Creek has a considerable length of course 
in tlic American bottom; and enters the Missisippi not far below St. Louis. 
Big Mudd;^, called by tlte French A vase, or Au Vom, enters the Mississippi 
32 miles below the mouth of Kaskaskia. It is a dcei>, slow stream, car¬ 
rying a great body of water considering its width, wliich is not more than 
'70 yards. It is beatable IfrO miles. It flows through a low and level 
country, and some parts of its alluvion are subject to inundation. Near 
its banks ^ found immense banks of stone coal. St Mary’s is an incon¬ 
siderable stream tliat empties into the Mississippi a league and a half 
below the Kaskaskia. 

. The following rivers of this state empty into the Ohio. The Saline 
unites its waters with that river, 30 miles below the mouth of the Wa¬ 
bash. It is navigable to the United States Saline, back of Shawncotown, 
20 miles from its moutli. Grand Pierre, Lush Creek, and Big Bay are 
inconsidemblc streams, tliat are useful as furnishing sites for mills. Cash 
is a considomblc stream, boatable 50 miles, and is 60 yards wide at its 
month. It enters the Ohio five miles above its moutir. 

Minerals. In the north-west angle of (his state, and in the adjacent 
territories are found the ricliest veins of lead ore, probably, in the world. 
The mine country, like tliat in Missouri, is found to be more extensive, in 
pmjKirtion as more researches are made. Specimens of native malleable 
copiicr are shown, weighing from one to throe (rounds. They wereflmnd 
in a hilly region, at a cousidcniblc distance east of the Mississippi; and 
tlie finder represented the region where tlrey were fomid, as having the 
marks of volcanic explosion abotit it. Gypsum and mirftral coal are 
.abundant in tliis state; as arc also Salines; though we know of but one 
place in the state where salt is extcasively made. Immense quantities of 
this necessary article are manufactured at the Saline back of Shawneetown. 

Climate. This state, in general, has the same climate with Missonri, 
being much more nearly assimilated in this respect to that state, than to 
Indiana, or Ohio. But being something lower and more level, tlian tlie 
Missouri country, and more subject to inundation, it is probably, more 
humid; and at its north-eastern extremity, whore it feels the bleak and 
desolating gale of the lakes, it is more cold, and has a more uncomfortable 
air in tlie winter. It embraces between fivo and six degrees of latitude. 
The southern jiarls will bring cotton, in favoii^ble years, for domestic use. 
While the climate of the northern parts is not much unlike tliat of New 
Yoilc ai^d Albany. Tlie productions are the some, as those of the adjoin¬ 
ing state of Missouri. 
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Agricuburc md Mamfoptwen. Tlua state, having a vast extent of 
most fertile soil, must of course raise with the greatest ease, ail the 
articles to which her soil anJ climate arc favorable, in an amount far be¬ 
yond her consumption. By her long line of coast on the Mississippi, 
which is never hindered from being navigable, by the lowness of tlie waters, 
slic lias facilities for conveying her articles to market, whidi the states 
situated on the Ohio have not. From her immense prairies, and bound¬ 
less summer range for cattle, she has advantages for raising cattle and 
horses, over the other western states. Her prairies yield a variety of good 
fodder. In the eastern districts in the vicinity of French, Indian, or 
American habitancy, wherever the natural prairie grass is ‘killed out,’ as 
the phrase is, a fine species of spear grass, called blue grass, naturally 
takes place of it. The eastern parts of tliis state more easily clothe 
themselves with a fine and verdant turf, than the more sandy soils of Mis¬ 
souri. These circumstances indicate lliis to be naturally a grazing state. 
It already sends great numbers of fine cattle and horses to New Orleans. 
Most of the clothing of the people is manufactured in the domestic way. 
The coarser kinds of raimufactufes are found at home. The number of 
artizans, by the census of 1820, exceeded a thousand. 

Chiif Towns. Vandalia has been selected as tlic political metropolis of 
this state. It is pleasantly situated on a high bank of tlic Kaskaskia river, 
in the centre of a rich and Uiriving ‘country. It was founded but a few 
years since. But respectable liouses for the accommodation of the gov- 
eriunenl and the courts liavo already been erected. Many handsome brick 
buildings have arisen. A weekly gazette is issued, and it exhibits tlm 
a8[>ect of a respectable village, having from 80 to 100 houses. 

Edwardsville, on Cabokia Crecli, ‘20 miles north-east from St. Louis, 
IS a county town, and a village of considerable consequence. Until 
witliin a few years, it was tlic scat of governnicnt, wliich liad been trans¬ 
ferred from Kaskaskia to that place. 

Belleville is in the centre of Turkey Ilill Settlement, 18 miles soutli 
cast of St. Louis, and a few miles cast of tlic American Bottom. It is a 
nourishing village in tlie midst of a comiiact settlement and most excel¬ 
lent lands. 

Alton is a new village, a little above the mouth of tlie Missouri. In 
four years from its commencement it contained lOt) houses, and a rospoc- 
lablc boarding school. Many of the people were immigrants from New 
York. From the favorablenoss of its position, and from the apparent 
iioalthincss of its situation, it bids fair to become a town of consequouce. 

Carrollton, tbo county town of Groene county, has a street of sub¬ 
stantial bfick liouses, and UtlO inhabitants. 
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Carlisle is situated on the west bank of the Ka^askio, on tlie great 
"WISS Cincinnati to St. Lonis, Tlic road from ShawMetown to St. 
Louis, also passes through this place. Boats of burthen, in good stages 
of wafer, can ascend tlie river to this place. There arc few positions in 
the state, more central to the resources of the country. 

Cahokia, on the creek of that name, is situated in the American bottom, 
a.few miles below St. Louis. It is one of the most ancient villages in 
the country. Its iniiabitants are chiefly French; and it is a village of 
considerable extent. 

Prairie du Rocker, 12 miles above Kaskaskki, is a French village in the 
American'Bottom, situated near a most beautiful lime-stone bluff. It is 
nearly the size of the former village. 

Kaskaskia is situated on an extensive plain, not fur from the commence- 
mentof the American Bottom, 11 miles from the mouth of the river, on 
which it stands, and six miles from the nearest point of the Mississippi. 
This town was one of tlic first estahlisliments made by tjie French in tlie 
valley of the Mississippi; and is a place, whoso origin dates fartlier back 
than Pluladelphia. It once was a place of great importance, contaim|g 
7,000 inhabitants. At present it numljers 100 houses and 1,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. A more beautiful situation for a town can hardly Ijo imagined. 
It is in ihc centre of gently sloping basin, on a fine navigable stream, and 
in tlic midst of a country proverbial for its fertility, ft is the seat of 
justice for its county—has a bank, a printing office, a Catholic church, 
and a Land Office. 

Albion is situated near Don Pm Creek, and is the centre of what is 
called Hiie Marine Settlement,’ formed by Mr. Birkbeck, Flower, and 
other English immigrants. There arc many wealthy fajjners in this 
vicinity, tliat were once manners. 

Galena was first settled in 1820. It was originated by tlic extensive 
and rich lead mines in its vicinity, and was an outpost of between 3 and 
100 miles advance into the wilderness, north-west of St. Louis. The 
population now amounts to near 1,000 inhabitants. There arc 42 stores 
and warehouses, with an injurious excess of groceries, and about 250 
dwelling houses. There is a weekly journal, and the usual concomitants 
of a county scat. Fifty steam boat arrivals are tlie annual average for the 
two past years; and alxiut tentraillion pounds of lead are annually ex- 
{Kirted from this place. The population in tlie vicinity is estimated at 
10,000. It is 300 miles north north-west from Vandalia, and aliout 360 
from St. Louis. • 

Shawncetown is situated on the Ohio, 0 miles below tlic mouth of the 
Wabash. Tlio groat United States Saline, situated 12 miles back of tins 
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towa, contributes to give it consequence. It is the seat of justice for. its 
coo nty, has a Bank with a large capital, and a Land Office. Galconja ®d 
America are inconsiderable villages on tho Ohio. America, &om its 
position, itdiould seem, must become one day of consequence. .It is a 
point to which largo steam boats can ascend from below, to wait for the 
smaller boats, that ascend tl»e Ohio in low stages of the water. Oxford, 
Carnu, Palmyra and Palestine are commencing villages on different vralfirs 
of the Wabash. 

Diseases, S(c. The climate is so nearly tlie same with that of Missouri, 
which we have already described witli some particularity, that we need 
add but little in this place. It is generally lower, more extensively 
watered, and something more humid than its sister state, opposite flie 
Mississippi. Its diseases arc similar, though we tliink it more subject to^ 
intermittent and remittent fevers. 

In this state, as well as that, in the extensive and rich bottoms, tbo cows 
arc subject to a terrible and inexplicable, or at least as yet, unexplained 
disease, called milk sickness. It occurs most frequently in aiitiinui, and 
a^ut that i>eri«l of autumn, when the first severe frosts happen. From 
this circumstance, and the fact tliat tho cattle are tlion driven by necessity 
to pasture upon the succulent vines and herbage of the forest, tliat remain 
unhurt by the frost, it is generaUy supposed to bo occasioned by the eating 
of some poisonous vegetable. Tho animal affected with it Ixsconics ap¬ 
parently weary and faint, and can travel but a little distance witliont fall¬ 
ing. It seems languid and stupid, and so continues to droop mitilit dies. 
At this tune, and under die influence of this sickness, the milk of the tw.s 
taken in any quantity, seems to produce tho same disease in men, or what¬ 
ever animals,, swallow it. Tho persems arc subject to extreme nausea, 
faintness, vertigo, reddessness and death. There arc, probably, mai|y 
supposed cases of this disease, tliat have an entirely different origin.— 
Some have questioned if it be not altogether a fabulous disease. We 
have no doubt upon the subject. We have conversed witli so many who 
have had it, and liavo recovered, and have heard of so many deaths, that 
were well attested to have arisen from this cause, that we have no more 
doubt of its having affected men, than animals. It has been a subject of 
earnest local disputation among farmers and physicians wliere it occurs, 
and has recently been discovered to be occasioned by a luxuriant jxiison 
vine, which grows four feet in height, and is abundant in the richest 
bottoms. 

Roads, Pnhlic luijn-ovcmenis, Seminaries, dfc. Beside the higher 
schools, called Academies, which have been commenced in different jwris 
of the state, Rock Spring Theological School is a respectable Baptist 
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endowment in the Turkey Hills Settlement, 17 miles east of St X^is, 
aiSr (>o the great road from that place to Vincennes. It is intended to 
contain a High Schoid, an Academy and Theological Department The 
expenshp of a student arc not over r>0 dollars a ye:ir. It has 50 students. 

Illinois College situated at Jacksonville, was founded in 1836, and has 
a fund of 13,000 dollars. It has from twenty to thirty students. 

.The soil in this state, as we have remarked of Missouri, in general is 
favorable to roads. The low and clayey prairies are exceptions. But 
tijere are vast extents of country where nature has furnished as good 
roads as could be desired. Some of the ferries are difficult to cross in 
rainy periods, from the the muddiness of the.approaches to them. There 
ard considerable portions of die country where the roads are very deep 
and heavy in the winter. Tlie rivers furnish most of die communica¬ 
tions for transport. In no part of the United States would it be easier to 
make canals for the rest. One between the Chicago and JDes Plaines, as 
we have seen, has been contemplated. The general government has 
appiopriatod 160,(KK) acres of land to aid the project. At this time, 
when canals are so generally in contemplation, other routes for canals 
have been surveyed. The same provisions for schools have been made 
here, as in die odier western states. In addition to a thirty-sixth of the 
whole of public lands, dirce per cent, on all the sales of public lands are 
added to the school fund, it is contemplated to establish an University. 
One-sixdi part of the school funds, and two entire townships have been 
appropriated for this purpose. There is, in many places, a great need of 
primary sdiooLs; though the jieople display a growing sense of the vital 
imjiortance of education to the well being of the slate. In the more pop¬ 
ulous and opulent villages, schools are on the same footing, af in the other 
places similarly situated, in the United States. 

Cmttiituiion and Laws. The constitution of this state was adopted in 
1818. The representatives and senators are chosen biennially; the gov- 
emor and lieutenant governor for four years. Tlio judiciary is vestod^in 
a supreme court, and snch other subordinate courts as tlie legislature may 
see fit to establish. Tlie supreme court consists of a chief justice and 
three associate justices, who hold tlieir offices for a given time. All free 
white males, wlio have resided six months in tlie state, ate qualified to 
vote, and they give in their votes at elections cioa voce. 

Mistory. The early history of this country has necessarily been an¬ 
ticipated in the general history of Louisiana. Here were the first French 
establishincnts which were made in tlie valley tif the Mississippi. Some 
of the French villages date back considerably beyond an hundred years. 
This, colony was known for a long period in the French history by tlie 
name of the Illinois. They often furnished aid from this colony to 
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Louienana in her wars with the Spanish and Indians. There was a tiine 
when the Illinois colony furnished, diiefly from the country about'Kas- 
knskia, great quantities of flour and provisions to the colony of Louisiana. 
During the revolutionary war these French colonies were quiet for the 
greater part of the time. We have already related the fate of the expe¬ 
dition from Michilimackinack against St. Louis. In the subsequent 
Indian wars, this region was tlie theatre of many a gaUant expbit of our 
partizan warriors. We have already mentioned the brilliant action of 
Gen. Clark, in capturing a British general, and detachment at Vincennes. 
This country suffered much from the savages during the late war. Having 
an immense extent of frontier, contiguous to the takes and to savage 
tribes, that were under British influence, and steadily hostile to us; this 
was to be naturally expected. We have already narrated the bloody 
tragedy, that ensued uprm the evacuation of Fort Cliicago. Many 
frontier setflcmenfs were broken up, and many individual murders were 
committed by the Indians. It would only be a repetition of those horrible 
narratives, that belong to every frontier country, similarly siluiited, when 
assailed by the savages, to give a detailed account of them. The princi|>al 
theatre of the operations of the rangers was in this state. Tlio-se opera¬ 
tions had a great effect to repress tlie inenr-sions of the savages. A great 
alarm excited by the savages near Rock River, has recently l)een dispelled 
by marching a considerable body of troops tlierc. 

A considerable number of Sacs and Foxes still inhabit the bonks of 
Rock River, or its waters. The Kaskaskia, Cahokias, Peorias, Pianka- 
shaws, Mascontins, Delawares, and Shawncse, arc chiefly extinct tribes, 
or have emigrated from this region. Cbippeways and Pottawattomies 
are still seen, in the limits of this state, as occasional hunters or vagrants 
among the people. But by difibront treaties the Indians have ceded the 
greater part of their territorial claims to lands. The country has expe¬ 
rienced, until tecontl 3 ', almost entire freedom from their depredations 
sipcethe war; and has rapidly advanced in population and improvement. 
For a series of years, in every autumn, long lines of teams might be seen 
moving towards Sangamon oxMavxiaise terre, tlie grand points of attrac¬ 
tion to immigrants. Nearly tlie same order of events occurred here, as 
in Missouri, in relation to tlic pecuniary embarrassments of the people, 
after the war. The same expedients of ‘relief Imes,'’ and loan office 
banking paper were adopted, with precisely the same results. The history 
of events in Missouri will answer for that of Illinois, with very little 
variation. Illinois has adopted a constitution, which does not admit in¬ 
voluntary servitude, or tbc tenure by which masters hold slaves.. Some 
nnwccessful efforts were made by the immigrants from the slave holding 
states, to have their constitution amended,, to admit of slavery. The 
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qi^tjQn was casually agitated in the papers, and a convention for the 
purpose was proposed. But the modeiation and good sense of the people 
allowed this irritating investigation to sleep undisturbed. This great 
state, with unoccupied and fertile soil, to support millions of agricultural 
people in affluence, must ultimately become populous and power&I. 

Curiosities. Rock Fort is a projection from the left bank of the river 
Rlinois. Its base is washed on three sides by the Illinois, which here flows 
rapidly over a rocky bed. Broken masses of rock are seen above the 
surface of the water. The judgment of the beholder would give the 
height of tliis cliff at 25(1 feet. The actual measurement might, however 
fall short of tliis.. Its perpendicular sides, arising from the river, aro 
inaccessible. It is connected with a chain of hills, that extend up tho 
Illinois by a narrow lodge, tho only ascent to which is by a winding and 
precipitous path. This rock has on its top a level surface, three-fourths 
of an acre in extent; and covered by a soil several feet in depth, which 
has thrown up a growth of young trees. These form, as they receive 
their peculiar tints from the seasons, a verdant, or gorgeous, and parti¬ 
colored crown, for this battlement of nature’s creation. The advantages, 
which it affords, as an impregnable retreat, induced a band of Illinois 
Indians, who sought a refuge from the fury of the Pottawattomies, with 
whom they were at war, to intrench themselves here. They repulsed all 
the assaults of their beseigers, and would have remained masters of their 
high tower, but for the impossibility of longer obtaining supplies of water. 
They had been used to attaching vessels to ropes of bark, and dropping 
them into the river from an overhanging point. Their enemies stationed 
themselves in canoes at tho base of the cliff, and cut off the ropes as fast 
as tliey were let down. Tho consequence of this was a sunender, and the 
entire extirpation of the band. An intrenchment corresponding to the 
edge of tlie precipice, is distinctly visible, and fragments of antique pot¬ 
tery, and other curious remains of tlie vanished race, are strewn around. 
From this elevated point, tlie Illinois may bo traced as it winds through 
deep and solitary forests, or outspread plains, onward to tho Mississippi, 
until it disappears from tho vision in the distance. In the opposite 
direction, a prairie stretches out, and blends with the horizon. At the 
foot of Rock Fort, on the land side, the eye reposes on a verdant carpet, 
enamelled with flowers of surpassing beauty. To relieve the uniformity, 
&om which even this beautiful view would suffer, the forest boundary of 
the opposite side of the prairie, presents its gracefully cuned line, and 
offers, from the noble size of tlie trees, and* tlie thickness and depth of 
verdure of their foliage, ‘that boundless contiguity of shade,’ sought after 
hy the poet 
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Caw in Rock,* or ‘Honaa of Nature,’ below Shawneetptra^ ii, 
p^ted out to passengers cm the Ohio, as a great curiosity; and its front 
is marked with the names of its visitors. Above and below it are high 
perpendicular lime stone blui&, surmounted with cedars, above wMcb ate 
sailing in the blue,eagles, birds of prey, or aquatic fowls. Theeutrancer 
to the cave is just above higii water marie. It has an arched roof 25 or 30 
feet high, and extends back 120 feet. It has occasionally alforded a tem¬ 
porary wintm asylum to families, descending the river. The inunensa 
prairies, and the numberless sink holes of this state are curiosities, no way 
di&rent frinn the same ^ectacles in Missouri. 
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Mediax length, 400 miles; medial breadtli 120. 

Between 35° and 

3fS<^ 30' N. latitude, and 4° 30' and 10° W. longitude. 

Bounded east by 

North Carolina; 

; south by Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi; west by 

tlie river Mississippi. It was originally included in 

the state of North 

Carolina, from 

wilich it was separated, and admitted 

into the Union in 

179(}. 
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Counties. 

County Towns. Distances from NashtnUc, 

Anderson, 

Clinton, 

105 miles. 

Bedford, 

Sbelbyvillo, 

52 

Bledsoe, 

I’ikevillc, 

100 

Blount, 

Marysville, 

197 

• 

Campl>cll, 

Jacksitoro’, 

543 

Carroll, 

Huntingdon, 

100 

Carter, 

Elizubtdhton, 

110 

Claiborne, 

Tazewell, 

243 

Cooke, 

Newport, 

247 

Davidson, 

Nashville, 


Dickson, 

Charlottcville, 

40 

Dyer, 

Dyersburgh, 

108 

Fayette, 

Somerville, 

184 

Fentress, 

Jamestown, 

131 

Franklin, 

Winclrester, 

82 . 

Gibson, 

Trenton, , 

130 

Giles, 

Pulaski, 1 

77 > 

Cralnger, 

Rutledge, 

232 _ 

Greene, 

Greenvilie, 

273 ' 

Ilardiman, 

Bolivar, 

168 ,, ■ 
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Hamilton, 

Hardin, 

Hawkins, 

Haywood, 

Henderson, 

Henry, 

Hickman, 

Humphries, 

Jackson, 

Jefferson, 

Knox, 

Lawrence, 

Lincoln, 

McMinn, 

McNairy, 

Madison, 

Marion, 

Maury, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Overton, 

Obion, 

Perry, 

Riiea, 

Roane, 

Robertson, 

Rutherford, 

Sevier, 

Siielby, 

Smith, 

Stewart, 

Sullivan, 

Sumner, 

Tipton, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

Wayne, 

Weakly, 

White, 

Williamson, 

Wilson, 


tbnnbssee. 

Hamilton C. H. 

Savannah, 

Rogersville, 

Brownsville, 

Lexington, 

Paris, 

Vernon, 

Reynoldsburgh, 

Gainesboro’, 

Dundridge, 

Knoxville, 

Lawrenoeburgh, 

Fayetteville, 

Athens, 

Purdy, 

Jackson, 

Jasper, 

Columbia, 

Madisonvillc, 

Clarksville, 

Morgan C. H. 

Monroe, 

Troy, 

Shannon vi lie, 

Washington, 

Kingston, 

Springfield, 

Murfreeslmro’, 

Sevier C. H. 

Memphis, 

Carthage, 

Dover, 

Blountsville, 

Gallatin, 

Covington, 

McMinnville, 

Jonesboro’, 

Waynesboro’, 

Dresden, 

Sparta, 

Franklin, 

Lebanon, 


148 

112 

2(54 

175 

130 

108 

60 

78 

79 
229 
199 

75 

73 

153 

128 

147 

114 

42 

168 

46 

161 

109 

161 

114 

129 

159 

25 

33 

225 

224 

52 

81 

306 

25 

197 

74 

298 

92 

132 

92 

18 

31 
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.Nashville is 714 miles from Washington; 594 from New Orleans; 
897 from Cincinnati; 288 from Indianapolis, and 993 from New York. 

The census of 1830 gives the population of this state as follows:— 
Whites, 537,930; Slaves, 142,379. Total 684,822. 

Faeeof the eouKtry. In this respect this state is more diversified than 
smy other in the western country. The Cumberland Mountains range 
through it in an oblique direction, dividing it into two distinct sections, 
called East and West Tennessee. In East Tennessee the Alleghanies 
branch out into a great number of ridges. Among these the most lofty 
are Cumljerland, and Laurel Ridge. Stone, Yellow, Iron, Bald, and 
Unaka are different peaks of a continued chain. Welling’s and Copper 
Itidge, and Clinch, Powell’s and Bay’s Mountains are at tte nortlr-east of 
the state. It is singular, that all tliese mountains have a dip towards the 
west, apparently surpassing that of tlicir eastern declivity. Mountains 
and hills occupy a very great proportion of the state. There can be 
nothing grand and imposing in scenery, nothing striking and picturesque 
in cascades and precipitous declivities of mountains, covered with wood; 
nothing rom.antic and delightful in deep and sheltered vollies, tlirough 
which wind clear streams, which is not found in this state. Even the 
summits of some of the mountains exhibit plateaus of considerable 
extent, which admit of good roads, and are cultivated and inhabited. 
The mountains and hills subside, as tliey approach the Ohio and Missis 
sippi. On the vallies of the small creeks and streams are many pleasant 
plantations, in situations beautiful, and yet so lonely that they seem lost 
among the mountains. These vallies are rich, beyond any of the same 
dcscri))tion elsewhere in tlie western country. The alluvions of the 
great streams of Tennessee and Cumberland differ little frofc those of the 
other great streanui of tiie West. As groat a proportion of the cultivable 
land in Tennessee is first rate, as in any other of the western states.— 
The soil in East Tennessee has uncommon proportions of dissolved lime, 
«nd nitrate of lime mixed with it, which give it a great share of fertility. 
The descending strata in West Tennessee appear to be arranged in the 
following order: first, loamy soil, or mixtures of clay and sand; next, 
yellow clay; thirdly, a mixture of red sand and red clay; and lastly, a 
sand, as white as is seen on tlic shores of the Atlantic. In the soutliem 
parts of tlie state are immense banks of oyster shells, of a size, that in 
some instances, the half of a single shell weighs two pounds. They are 
ibund on high table grounds, far from the Mississippi, or any water course, 
and at a still greater distance from the Gulf o? Mexico. 

Earths, Fossils, and Salts. Beautiful white, grey, and red marbles 
jre..<ound in this state. Ine,xhaustiblc quarries of gypsum, of the feiest 
quality, abound in East Tennessee, in positions favorable to be transported 
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by tbe.boatablc waters c£ the Holaton. Burr mill stones ore quaniecl 
firom some of the Cumberland mountains. Beautiful s])ecimens of, rock 
crystals are sometimes discovered. One or two mines of lead have been 
worked; and iron ore is no where more ubundauf. Salt springs abound 
in die countryj though few of them are of a strength to justify their being 
worked. Nitrous earth is very ahuiid.ant; and any quantity, required in 
tbei^rts, might bo made from the earth of the mil petre caves, whidi 
abouod in this state. 

Theim caves arc among the most astonishing curiosities. One of tliem 
was descended -100 feet below the surface; and on the smooth lime stone at 
the bottom was fmmd a stream of pure water, sufficient to turn a mill. 
A cave, on an elevated peak of Cumberland Mountain, has a perpendicular 
descent, the botlom of which has not yet been sounded. Caves, in 
compari.son with which, tlie one so celebrated at Antiparus is but a slight 
excavation, are common iu this region of suhterranoan wonders. The 
circumstance of their fro;iucncy prevents their being explored. Were 
there fewer in number, we might amuse our readers witli accurate dcscrip- 
dons of the noblest caves iu tlio world. As it is, little more of tliem is 
known, than that tliey abound with nitrous earth; tliat they spring up 
with vaulted roofs, or run along, for miles, in regular oblong excavations. 
A cave, which may be descended some Imiidred feet, and traced a mile 
in length, is scarcely pointed out to the traveller, as an object worthy of 
particular notice. Tlie most remarkable of these subterranean wonders 
has been traced ten miles. 

Climate and Prodneiions. The climate of this mcdi.-tl region, lietwccn 
the northern and southern extremities of the country, is delightful.— 
Tennessee has a much milder temperature than Kentucky. In West 
Teimeesoc great quautitics of cotton arc raised; and the growing of that 
article is the staple of agriculture. Snows, however, of some depth arc 
fre4{ucnt in the winter. But the summers, es[x)cially in the more elevated 
regions, arc mild; and have not the sustained ardors of the same season 
in Florida and l.ouisiana. Ajiples, pear-s, and plums, which are properly 
northern fruits, are raised in great perfection. The season of planting 
for maize, in the central parts of the state, is early in April. In elevated 
and favorable positions, no part of tJieUnited States is hcaltluer. In the 
low values where stagnant waters abound, and on the alluvions of the 
great rivers, it is sickly. 

Almost all the forest trees of the western country are found witliiu the^ , 
limits of this state. The laurel tribes are not common. Juniper, red 
cedar, and su vine are seen on the numlrerless summits and declivities of 
(to mountains. Cotton, indigo, corn, whiskey, horses, cattle, flour, gun 
powdet^falt petre, poultry, bacon, lard, butter, apples, pork, coarse linen, 
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^ telncco, and varkms olher articles constitute die loading of bouts, ttiat 
tiome flown the Cumberland and the Tennessee; and dtese aHhdea are 
produqed in great abundance. Cotton, of a certain quality, » httOWa bf 
the name of Tennessee cotton, in all places where American comtUeitSO 
has reached. In sheltered situations figs might be raised in perfection. 
The present outlets of die commerce of the state are the Cumbca'laad and 
Tennessee rivers. The southern divisions of dris state are so much 
nearer the gulf of Mexico by the Alabama that there can be no doubt, 
that the enliglitened and enterprising people will, before long, make 
canals, which sliall connect die waters of tlie Tennessee wife those of the 
Alabama and Mobile; and thus shorten the very circuitous present 
communications of this state with the gulf of Mexico to one third of 
their present distance. 

Rivers. Wo have already described die Tennessee, and its principai 
branches, under the head of Alaliaina. It may not be amiss to repeal, 
that it rises in die Alleghany mountains, traverses East Tennessee, and 
nimost the whole northern limit of Alabama, enters Tminessee, and 
crosses nearly the whole width of it into Kentucky, and thence empties 
into the Ohio, Its whole coureo, from its fountains to that river, is longer 
than that of the Ohio from Pittsburgh to its mouth, being by its meanders, 
nearly 1,200 miles. It is by fer the largest tributary of the Ohto; and 
it is a question, if it do not furnish as much water as the main river. It 
is susceptible of boat navigation for at least a diousand miles. It enters 
ttie Ohio thirteen miles lielow the mouth of the Cumberland, and fifty- 
seven above dial of the Ohio. Its head branches in East Tennessee are 
Hulston, Nolaclmcky, French Broad, Tellico, Richland, Clinch, Big 
Emery, and Hiwassee rivers. In its whole progress, it is oontiaually 
j-wssiviug rivers, diat have longer or shorter courses among the mountains. 

■ • The principal of these are Powell’s, Sequalchee, Elk and Duck mea. 

The Cumberland rises in the Cumberland mountains, in the south-east 
part of Kentucky, through which it has a course of nearly 200 miles. *lt 
has a circuit in Tennessee of230 miles; and joins the CHiio in die state 
Kentucky. Its principal branches, in this state are Obed’s river, Carey’s 
Pork, Slone’s, Harpeth, and Red rivers. Most of the tributaries rf this 
and Tennessee rivers rise in the mountains, and are too shallow for boat 
navigation, except in the time of floods. Occasicmal floods occur at all 
seasons of the year, in which flat boats can be floated down to the main 
fiver, to await the stage of water, when that,^ 80 , shall be navigable tb 
New Orleans. Obian, Forked Deer, Big Hatchec and Wolf rivets, nuter 
the !^ii)lissippi on the western boundary of the state. Hirae rivers fbmi 
important boatable communications fran the interior of that large ami fine 
district of country, ‘"the Jackson purchase,’ widi the Mississippi. It 
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would form but a barren catalogue of barbarous words, to give tlie names 
of all tbe rivers, large and small, that water this state. No pan of the 
western country is better watered. It is a country of hills and mountains, 
and mountain streams, and beautiful vallies. 

The Jackson purchase in the west part of TennesseeTtas not been settled 
more than 13 years; but its fertility and prosperity are indicated by the 
feet, that there are alrtady 16 or 16 counties in it. 

■Agrietdiure, Produce and Mamtfactures. Cotton is the staple article 
of growth. Bat the soil and climate rear all the products of Kentucky, in 
abundance; and as neither in the staple of the cotton, or its amount, can 
they compete with the more southern states, and taking into view the 
great depression of the price of that article, it is hoped, tliat the hardy 
and intelligent farmers of this great state will turn their attention to some 
other articles of cultivation, particularly the silk mulberry, die vine, and 
the raising of bees, for which the bmI and climate seem to be admirably 
fitted. Wheat, rye, barley, spelts, oats, Indian com, all the fruits of tbe 
United States, with the exception of oranges, grow luxuriantly here. In 
Bast Teimessee, cmisiderable attention is paid to raising cattle and horses, 
which are driven over the mountains to the Atlantic country for sale. In 
1830, the number of persons employed in agriculture was 109,919; and 
in manufactures 7,8M. The amount of articles manufuctured was 
ostimated at between four and five millions of dollars. The principal 
articles were iron, hemp, cotton and cordage. The exports^have hitherto 
been through New Orleans. Some of the articles are sent to the head 
waters of the Ohio, and recently some have been wagoned across the 
ridges to the waters of the Alabama, and have found their way to the gulf 
by Mobile.' Over a thousand persona are employed in conducting the 
commerce of tbe state. 

Tmm*. Murfreesborougli was until recently the poUticai- 
metn^lia of the state. It is situated on Stone’s river, thirty-two miles 
•duth-east from Nashville; and contains about fourteen hundred inhab¬ 
itants. It is central to the two great divisions of the state, and is 
surrounded by a delightful and thriving country. 

Nashville is the present capital of tho state, and the largest town in it. 
It is ;Very pleasantly situated on tho south shore of the Cumberland, 
adjacent to fine bluSs. Steam boats can ordinarily ascend to this place, 
as long as they can descend from the mouth of the Cumberland to that 


pf the Ohio. It ipt place, that will be often visited, as a resort for tl ^ 
people of the lower Country, during the sultry months. Scarcely any 
townijyhp.astern country, has advanced with more rapid strides. 

has rescinded a law forbidding the introduction &f-!>ny 
brati^liihs-bank of the United States into this state. A branch of that 
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bank baa been fi:(ed here, and bas greatly favoured the growth of the town. 
A splendid hotel, which had been burnt, has been rebuilt in tnore Aan its 
former beauty. The town is adorned widi one of flw laigest and 
handadpiest market houses in the western country. It is the seat cd’ the 
nniversity of Nashville, which, in regard to its professorships, lilsary, 
chemical and philoBC^hica! apparatus, the estimation of its preradent, and 
the actual fruits of its utility, has taken a high place among western insti' 
tutions of the kind. It has a number of churches, a lycenm, and many 
handsome private dwellings. It issues four or five gazettes, tdiich rank 
among the most respectable in the West. The citizens in general, evince 
an enconrijging interest in the advancement of science, literature and 
ta'kte. Few towns impart more pleasant impressions of general hospitality 
and urbanity to strangers. It contains 5,111 inhabitants. It is 714 miles 
south-west from Washington; 594 north-east from New Orleans; 294 
sonth-west from Cincinnati; 288 south from Indianapolis, and 9S7 south¬ 
west from New York. 

Knoxville, the chief town of East Tennessee, is situated on Holston 
river, four miles below its junction with French Broad. It contains about 
3,000 inhabitants; has growing manu&ctnres, a respectable seminary of 
learning, and is a pleasant and thriving place. Knoxville college in this 
town, is one of the oldest seminaries in the state. Beside this and Nash¬ 
ville university, there is Greenville college, incorporated in 1794, witli 
from 30 to 40 students, and the theological institution at Marysville in 
4Jast Tennessee. It has a library of 5,500 volumes; is under Presby¬ 
terian supervision, containing in the theological and academical 
departments, 55 students. 

The following are considerable villages, containing from^O to 1,500 
inhabitants. Blountsville, Rogersvillc, and Rutledge on Holston river. 
Tazewell, Grantsborough and Kingston, on Clinch river; Jonesborough, 
Greenville, Newport, Dandridgc, Sevierville on French Broad and its 
.vaters; Marysville, Washington, Pikeville, Madison, Winchester, Fayette¬ 
ville, Pulaski, Shelbyville, Columbia, Vernon and Reynoldsburg on the 
Tennessee and its waters. Montgomery, Monroe, Sparta, C.arthage, 
Gallatin, Lebanon, M’Minnville, Jefferson, Franklin, Haysborough, 
Charlotte, Springfield, Clarksville on the Cumberland and its waters. 
One of the most terrible storms recorded in the annals of our country, 
occurred in May, 1830, in a district of which Carthage and Shelbyville, 
•were the centre. It was a mingled tempest of wind, thunder, lightniiig 
and min. Trees, houses, and every thing onMie surface were prostrated. 
Five persons were killed, and many wounded; and property destroyed to 
♦hcfvalne of 80,000 dollars. Memphis occupie.s the former site of Fort 
Pickering. It stands on one of the noblest bluffs of the Missii^ippi, 
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proudly elevated above that river, and its fine opposite botimns. A 
beautiful rolling country surrounds it in the rear. A remnant of the ti^ 
of the ChickasBws resides near it. Tlw original inhabitants of this village 
were cluedy of mixed blood. Since it has taken such an imposing name 
it has made considerable progress, and from its intermediate position be¬ 
tween the upper and lower country, and from its being the point of general 
traverse from Tennessee to the vast regions on the Arkansas, Washita, 
and Red River, there can be no doubt, that it will ultimately become a 
oonsideTsble place. It is one of the places on the Mississippi, wliich 
passing steam boats generally honor witli the discharge of their cannon, 
as they ascend the river by it. At no great distance back of this town, is 
Nashoba, the seat of the grand axperiinent of Miss Frances Wright, hi 
her attempts to educate and emancipate slaves. 

Natural Curioaitiea. Tliis would easily swell to a copious article. 
We have already touched on the singular con%uratioi) of the lime stone 
substrata of this country, from which it results, that there are numberless 
extmuive cavities in the eartli. Some have supposed that these hollows 
are extended under the greater part of the surface of the state. Springs, 
and even considerable streams of water flow in tiiem, and have subterran¬ 
eous courses. Caves have been explored at great depllis for an extent of 
ten miles They abound in singular chambers, prodigious vaulted a[>art- 
ments, and many of them, when faintly illumined with the torches of the 
visitants, have a gloomy grandeur, which no description could reach. 
The bfxies of animals, and in some instances, human skeletons have been, 
found in them. The earth of these caves is impregnated strongly with 
nitrate of lime, from which any quantity of gun powder might be made. 

On some spurs of the Cumberland Mountains, called the Enchanted 
Mountains, are marked in the solid limestone, footsteps of men, horses, 
and other animals, as fresh as tliough recently made, and as distinct as 
though impressed upon clay mortar. The tracts often indicate, that tlie 
feet which made them, had slidden, as would be the case in descending 
decKvities in soft clay. They are precisely of the same class with the 
impress of two human feet frund in a block of solid limestone, quarried 
at St. Louis on the margin of the Mississippi. The manner in which 
they were produced is entirely inexplicable. 

Tennessee is abundant in petrifactions and organic remains. Near the 
Boathem boundary of the stale are three trees entirely petrified. One is 
a cypress, four fijet in diameter. Tlie other is a sycamore, and the third,, 
is a hickOTy. They were brought to light by the falling in <rf tlte south 
bank of the Tennessee. A nest of eggs of the wild turkey werp dug 
up in a state of petrifiiction. Prodigious claws, teeth, and other bont^^^of 
animals framd near die salines. A tooth was recently in the posses- 
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sion of Jeremiah Brown, Eaq. which Judge Maywood aflkma, measured a 
numter of feet in length, and at the insertkm of the jaw was eight inches 
broad. At a sulphur spring 12 miles from Reynoldsbuigli, was found a 
tusk of such enormous dimensions, us that it was supposed to weigh from 
, 1 to 200 pounds. It is shining, yellow, and perfectly retains the original 
canformation. Near it were found other bones, supposed to belong to 
the same huge animal. It is caiculated, from tlie appearance and size cd* 
the bones, that the animal, when living, must liavo been 20 feet hi^. 
Logs and coal, both pit and charcxml are often dug up in this state, at 
depths from 00 to 100 feet below the surface. Jugs, vases, and idols of 
moulded clay have lieeu found in so many places, as hardly to be deemed 
(furiosities. Walls of faced stone, and even walled wells have been found 
in so many places, and under such cireumstances, and at such depths, as 
to preclude the idea of their having been made by the whites of tlie 
present day, or the past generation. In this state, as well as in Missouri, 
burying grounds have been found, wliere the skeletons seem all to have 
been pigmies. The graves in which the Itodies were deposited, are sel¬ 
dom more tlian two feet, or two feel and a half in length. To obviate 
the objection, that these are all bodies of children, it is affirmed that 
these skulls are found to possess the dattes aapientiiB and must have be¬ 
longed to persons of mature age. 

There are many beautiful cascades in Tennessee. One of the most strik¬ 
ing is that, known by the name of the ‘falling water.' Tlie cascade is 8 
•miles above its junction with the Caney Fork, and nearly 50 from Car¬ 
thage. For some distance above, the river is a continual cataract, having 
fallen, in a little distance, 1.50 feet. The ‘fiill,’ or perpendicular leap, is 
200 feet, or as some measure it, 1.50 feet. The width of tlie sheet is 80 
feet, and the iicase is deafening. Taylor’s Creek fall is somewhat greater 
than this. It is difiercntly estimated from 200 to 2.50. The descent to the 
foot of the rock is difficult and dangerous; but tlie grandeur of the spectacle 
-'chly compensates the hazard. The sjieclator finds himself almost abut 
out from the view of the sky, by an overhanging cliff, between 3 and 400 
feet high. The stream before him, falling from the last rock in sheets of 
foam, almost deafens him with the noise. A considerable breeze is created 
by the fall, and the mist is driven from the falling spray like rain. Twenty 
yards below this, on the south side, is tlie most beautiful cascade of which 
the imagination can conceive. A creek six or eight feet wide, falls from 
die summit of an overhanging rock, a distance of at least 300 feet. The 
water, in its descent, is divided into a thousaild little streams, which a» 
often driven by the wind, in showers of rain, for a nambesr of yards 
distance. 
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Much discussion has ensued, and much useless learning been thrown 
away, touching some silver and cqtper coins, found soine years sineo, at a 
little distance below the surfece, near Fayetteville, in this state. One of 
tile silver coins purports to be of Antonius and the other of Comniodus. 
llie earth under which the copper coins were found, was covered with 
trees, whicli couM not be less than 400 yearn old. There can be no doubt 
that such coins were found; and there seems some difficulty in supposing 
them to have been deposited, merely to play upon the credulity of som? 
virtuoso. But, as such deceptions have been known to be practised, in 
some instances, we o®r it as a possible solution. 

The paintings, that are found on some high, and apparently inaccos-siblc 
rocks, in this state, have been mentioned as curiosities, ever since it has 
lioen visited by white men. The figures are of the sun, moon, animals, 
and serpents; and are out of question the work of former races of men. 
The <M>lors are presented as fresh as though recently done, and the delin¬ 
eations in some instances are vivid and ingenious. 

A curious appearance, so common to the people of the country, as no 
longer to strike tiiem with wonder, is the immensely deep channels, in 
which many of the streams of this country run. Descending many of 
them, that are large enough to be beatable, the astonished voyager looks 
up, and sees himself borne along a river running at the base of perpen¬ 
dicular lime stone walls, sometimes 3 or400 feet high. The view is still 
more grand and surprising, when the spectator looks down from above, 
and sees the dark waters rolling at such prodigious depths below him, in a' 
regular excavation, that seems to have been hewn from the solid lime¬ 
stone, on purpose to receive the river. 

ConsHiutiof:. This has no essential difference of feature from that of 
the other western states. In the legislature the number of representative.'? 
bears a given proportion to the number of taxable inhabitants, and the 
number of senators must never bo more tiian one-half, or less Ilian one-lhird 
of the number of representatives. To he eligible, as members of either 
bouse, the person must have resided throe years in the state, and one in the 
coimty; and be possessed of 200 acres of land. The governor is elected 
for two years, and is eligible six years out of eight. He must be 25 years 
of age; must have resided in the state four years, and must possess 500 
acres of land, to be eligible to that office. The judiciary is divided into 
courts of law and equity. The legislature appoints the judges, to hold 
their office during good behaviour. All free men 21 years of age, and' 
who have resided in the county six months preceding the election, possess 
the elective franchise. v 

Sekooh. There are four institutions in the state, which bear the name 
if ctdleges; one at Nashville, caie at Knoxville, one at Marysville, and 
Kren^r Collgc, since changed to the name of Jefierson. The Cumber- 
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land Presbyterians are making great efforts to rear a theological institu- 
tion,-in which to train young men for their worship. The college at 
Nashville has already yielded most efficient aid to tlie literature of the 
state.'. Academies and common schools are increasing, and the people 
seem to be awakening to a sense of the importance of education to the 
preservation of our republican institutions. 

• History. Tennessee asserts claims, along with Kentucky, to be the 
cx)mmon mother of tlie western states. She dlls a large and conspicuous 
place in the early annals of the West. No state suffered mote terribly in 
its commencement, from the savages. None evinced a deeper stake in 
the early altercations with Spain, touching the right of navigating tlie 
lllississippi. Her fierce disputes witli the mother state, North Carolina, 
and the intestine broils, which gave origin to the short lived republic of 
Frankland, while she made arrangements to become an independent 
state, have already been recorded. She has already sent abroad thousands 
of her sons, to people the states of Missouri, Illinois, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Florida, Arkansas, and even Texas in the Mexican country. 
Yet the census of 1830 has presented her in the commanding attitude of 
numbering nearly 700,000 inhabitants, being the second most populous 
of the western states. This result croates the more surprize, in as much as 
every one conversant with the states and territories beyond, knows how 
largely emigrants from this slate have contributed to their settlement; 
and as this is the only one of the slave states which lias shown an increase 
commensurate with the free states. 

The legislature of this state has evinced a spirit of munificence and 
enterprize, in regard to literature and public institutions highly creditable. 
If has recently appropriated 25,000 dollars for the erectiojt of a peniten¬ 
tiary, and 150,000 dollars for internal improvements. It deems, that by 
an easy improvement of the navigation of tlie Tennessee and Holston 
rivers, the state will save 150,000 dollars annually, in the transport of the 
b.ugle article of salt. 

Tennessee has availed herself of her influence of seniority and impor¬ 
tance in the west, by leaving a respectable impress of her character on the 
states and territories beyond her. No state shared a prouder part in the 
late war. She has already given a President to the Union. Her march 
since she became a state, has been almost uniformly patriotic and prosper¬ 
ous, and she has already attained to a high relative rank in the general 
confederacy. 
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Medjai. lengtii, 400 miles. Medial breadlli, 150 miles; contains 
40,000 square miles. Bounded north by the river Ohio, whidi separate.s 
it from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; east by Virginia; south by Tennessee; 
and west by the Mississippi, wliich separates it from Missouri. 

CIVIL l>lVI8IO^S. 


Countiea. 

County Touins. inatanees jrom j-ratuc 

Adair, 

Columbia, 

91 miles. 

Allen, 

Scottsville, 

151 

Anderson, 

Lawrenceburgh, 

12 

Barren, 

Glasgow, 

12» 

Bath, 

Owingsville, 

73 

Boone, 

Burlington, 

72 

Bourbon, 

Paris, 

43 

Bracken, 

Augusta, 

73 

Brackenridge, 

Hardinsburgh, 

118 

Bullitt, 

Sliepherdsville, 

74 

Butler, 

Morgantown, 

141 

Caldwell, 

Princeton, 

229 

Callaway, 

Wadesboro’, 

2B2 

Campbell, 

Newport, 

99 

Casey, 

Liberty, 

66 

Christian, 

Hopkinsville, 

206 

Clark, 

Wincliester, 

45 

Clay, 

Mancliester, 

115 

Cumberland, 

Burkesville, 

119 

Baviess, . 

Owensboro’, 

150 

Edmonson, 

Brownsville, 

138 

Estill, 

Irvine, 

71 
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Payette; 

Lexington, 


Fleming, 

Flemingburgh; 

79 

Floyd, 

Franklin, 

Prestonburglij 

Frankfort, 

142 

Gallatin,' 

Port William; 

67 

Garrard, 

I^caster, 

82 

Grant, 

Williamstown; 

44 

■ Graves, 

Mayfield, 

284 

Grayson; 

Litchfield, 

110 

Greene, 

Greensburgh; 

00 

.^Greenup, 

Greenup C, H, ’ 

132 

Hancock, 

Hawkville, 

130 

Hardin, 

Elizabethtown, 

8fJ 

Harland, 

Harlan C. H. 

168 

Harrison, 

Cynthiana, 

38 

Hart, 

Munfbrdsville, 

105 

Henderson; 

Henderson, 

180 

Henry, 

Newcastle, 

37 

Hickman, 

Clinton, 

308 

Hopkins, 

Madiiionville, 

200 

Jefferson, 

Louisville, 

93 

Jessamine, 

Nidjolasville, 

37 

Knox, 

Barboursville C. H; 

122 

Laurel, 

Hazel Patch, 

lOS^ 

Lawrence, 

Louisa, 

127 

Lewis, 

Clarksburgh; 

96 

Lincoln, 

Stanford, 

• 

51 


Livin^ton, 

Salem, 

245 

Logan, 

Russellville, 

171 

McCracken, 

Wilmington; 

280 

Madison, 

Richmond, 

50 

Mason, 

Washington, 

63 

BtCad 

Rrandenburgh, 

90 

Mercer, 

Harrbdsbutgh, 

30) 

Monroe, 

'I'ompkinsvilte; 

144 

Montgomery, 

Mount Sterling, 

80 

Moi^gan, 

West Liberty, 

107 

Mnhlenburgb, 

Greenville C. H. 

177 

Nelson, 

Bardstown, 

65 

Nicholas, 

Carlisle, 

38' 


44 
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Ohio, 

Hartford, 

154 

Oldham, 

Westport, 

44 

Owen, 

Owenton, 

28 

Pendleton, 

Falmouth, 

Od 

Perry, 

Perry C. H. 

•148 

Pike, 

Piketon, 

165 

Pulaski, 

Somerset, 

85 

Rock Castle, 

Mount Vernon, 

73 

Russell, 

Jamestown, 

10» 

Scott, 

Georgetown, 

17 

Shelby, 

Shelbyville, 

■ 21 

Simpson, 

Franklin, 

165 

Spencer, 

Taylorsville, 

35 

Todd, 

Elkton, 

186 

Trigg. 

Cadiz, 

226 

Union, 

Morganfield, 

205 

Warren, 

Bowling Green, 

145 

Washington, 

Springfield, 

50 

Wayne, 

Monticello, 

111) 

Whitely, 

Whitely C. H. 

130 

Woodford, 

Versailles, 

13 


The census of 1830 gives the population of this state as follows ;~ 
Whites, 518,678; Slaves, 165,350. Total, 688,814. 

From the eastern limit of this state, wlicre it Imunils on Virginia, to the 
mouth of the Ohio, is between 6 and 700 miles. In this whole dislaiicc, 
the nortliern limit of the state Is on the Ohio. Thence it bounds on the 
Mississippi between 40 and 50 miles. Almost the whole of the state, 
therefore, in its configuration, belongs to the valley of the Ohio. The 
eastern and soutliern front of the stale touches ujicn the Alleghany 
mountains, whose spurs descend, for a considerable distance, into it.— 
Beyond tlte lower part of the valley of the Tenne-ssee, the Kentucky 
shore slojies to the Mississippi. The rivers Tennessee, Cumberland, and , 
Kentucky have broad and deep vallies. The valley of Green River, and 
that in the central parts of die state are noted for tlicir extent, beauty, 
and fertility. But, tliongh Kentucky has been generally estimated to 
possess larger bodies of fertile land, than any other western state, and 
although nothing can exceed the beauty of the great valley, of which 
Lexington is the centre, yet tliere are in Kentucky largo sterile triicls, 
and much land loo mountainous, or too poor for cultivation. The centre 
of the state is delightfully rolling. A tract of country, nearly 100 miles in 
on® direction and 50 in the other, is found here, which for beauty of 
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surface, amenity of landscape, the delightftil aspect of its open groves, 
and the- extreme fertility of its soil, exceeds perhaps any other tract of 
country of the same extent. Under this great extent, at a depth of fnan 
three to ten feet is a substratum or floor of limestone. So much dissolved 
lime is mixed with the soil, as to impart to it a warm and forcing quality, 
which imparts, when the earth is sufficiently moist, an inexpressible 
freshness and vigor to tlic vegetation. Through this beautiful country 
meander the Little Sandy, Licking, Kentucky and Salt Rivers, and their 
numerous branches. In it there are few precipitous bills. Much of the 
soil is of ttot character, technically known by the name ‘mulatto land' 
The woods iiave a channing asjicct, as though they were promiscuously 
arranged for a pleasure ground. Grape vines of prodigious size climb 
tile trees, and spread tbeir umbrageous leaves over all the other verdure. 
Black walnut, black cherry, honey locust, buck eye, pawpaw, sugar tree, 
muUrerry, elm, ash, hawthorn, coffee tree, and the grand yellow poplar, 
trees which indicate the richest soil, are eveiy where abundant. In the 
first jjoriods of the Kctllemeul of the country, it was covered with a thick 
c.ano brake, that Iras disappeared, and has been replaced by a beautiful 
grass sward of a jreculiar cast even in the forest. In the early periods of 
sjrring, along witlr the pur|)le iind redundant flowers of the red bud, and 
the beautiful wliite Idossoms of the dog wood, there is an abundance of 
that beautiful plant, flic May apple, the rich verdure of which has an in- 
rh'scribable effect upon the eye. The trees generally are not large, but 
tall, straight, and taper; and have the aspect of having been transplanted 
to the places which they occupy. Innumerable branches wind among 
these copses; and in the declivites burst out springs of pure lime stone 
wafer. • 

That part of the state, which borders on Tennessee and Virginia, re- 
.seinbles the country in the vicinity of the Alieghanies in Tennessee. The 
)andscai>c painter might come hero, and find, that nature had transcended 
any mental conceptions of the heau ideal of scenery. The numerqps 
mountain branches wind round the bases of the small table hills, cutting 
down deep and almost frightful gullies, and forming ‘caves,’ as they are 
called by the people, or gulfs, covered with the shade of immensely large 
poplars, often eight feet in diameter. Sucli a tree will throw into the air 
a column of an hundred feet shaft. No words would convoy adequate 
ideas of the lonely beauty of some of these secluded spots. 

Between the Rolling Fork of Salt river and Green river is a very ex¬ 
tensive tract, called ‘barrens.’ The soil is generally goo<1, though not of 
thedirst qualify. But the country, sparsely shaded witli trees, is covered 
with grass like a prairie, and affords a fine range for cattle. Between Green 
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snd Cumberland rivers is a still larger tract of‘barrens.’ Spread over this 
district is an iranaense number of knobs, covered with shrubby and post 
oaks. In the year 1800, the legislature made a gratuitous grant of 400 
acres of this land to every man, who chose to become an actual settler. 
A great many occupants were found on these conditions. ‘The country 
proved to be uncommonly healthy. So much of the land was incapable 
of clearing and cultivation from a variety of causes, that the range will 
probably remain unimpaired for a long time. Game abounds. Swine 
are raised with the greatest ease. Enough land is capable of cultivation, 
to supply all the needs of the settlers. Many farmers on this soil make 
fine tobacco. These lands have come into reputation; and they who 
received their fiirms as a fine gift, are now living comfortably and rearing 
respectable families in rustic independence. 

For variety of hill and dale, for the excellence of the soil, yielding in 
abundance, all that is necessary for comfortable subsistence, for amenity 
of landscape, beauty of forest, the number of clear streams and fine 
rivers, health, and the finest developement of the human form, and patri; 
archial simplicity of rural opulence, we question if any country can be 
found surpassing Kentucky. We have heard the hoary ‘residenters,' the 
compatriots of Daniel Boone, speak of it as it appeared to them, when 
they first emigrated from their native Virginia and North Carolina. It was 
in the spring when they arrived. The only paths among the beautiful 
groves, were those which the bufialoes and bears had broken through the 
cane brakes. The wilderness displayed one extended tuft of blossoms. 
A man stationed near one of tbpse paths, could kill game enough, with a 
proportion qf turkeys and other large birds, in an hour, to supply the 
wants of a monUi. There can be no wonder that hunters, men who had 
been reared ompng the comparatively sterile hills of Virginia and North 
Carolina, men who loved to range mountain streams, and sheltered gladesj 
phould have fancied this a terrestrial paradise. The beautiful configuration 
pc the soil remains The whole state is studded with plantations. The 
bufialoes, bears, Indians, and the cane brake, the wild, and much of the 
paturally beautiful of the pountry is no more* The aged settlers look back 
to the period of this first settlement as a golden age. To them the earth 
peems to have been cursed with natural and moral degeneracy, deformity 
and sterility, in consequence of having been settled. This is one of the 
solutions to account for that restless desire to leave the settled country, 
and to emigrate to new regions, which so strongly marks many of the old 
wttjers. 

SAtert. The Ohio washes a long extent of tiie northern frontier;' and 
Missia^pi a eppsideraUe distance of the seutfarwestern shore. The 
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farmer rirer we propose to describe under the head of the state of OMoj 
and die latter has already been described. Most of the rivers of this state 
rise in its southern limits, and flow nwthwardly into the Ohio. Tlie state 
may be considered as one vast plateau, or glacis, sloping from the Alle¬ 
ghany hills to the Ohio. 

Big Sandy rises in the Alleghany Mountains neat the heads of Cum¬ 
berland and Clinch, and forms the eastern boundary of the state for 
•nearly 200 miles. Forty miles before its entrance into the Ohio, it 
divides into two branches, the North-East and the South Forks. It is 
navigable to the Ouascioto Mountains. At its entrance into the Ohio it 
is 200 yards broad. In its progress it receives a great number of large 
creeks, among which are Shelby, Bear, Turtle, Battle’s, Paint and Blane’g, 
all of which run east, or north-east. Between Sandy and Licking the 
following creeks and streams enter the Ohio, being from 20 to 70 miles 
long, and from 50 to 12 yards wide at their mouth. Little Sandy enters 
22 miles below Big Sandy; and the following creeks enter the Ohio at 
moderate distances, not exceeding 22, and not falling short of 2 or 3 
miles from each oilier; viz: Tiger’s Creek, Conoconeque, Salt Lick Creek, 
Sycamore, Crooked Creek, Cabin Creek, Brook Creek, Lime Stone, and 
Bracken. 

Licking River rises in the north-east comer of the state almost inter¬ 
locking with the head waters of Cumberland River. It seeks the Ohio 
by a north-western course; and meets it at Newport, opposite Cincinnati. 
It has a sinuous course of 200 miles. In dry summers the water almost 
disappears from the channel. When the streams are full, in the winter 
and spring many flat boats descend it from a distance of 70 or 80 miles 
from its moutli. It waters a rich and well settled counti^. 

' Kentucky is an important stream, and gives name to the state. It rises 
in the soath.cast parts of it, interlocking with the bead waters of Licking 
and Cumberland. By a nortli-west courae, it finds the Ohio at Port 
William, 77 miles above Louisville. It is 150 yards wide at its ntouth, 
and navigable 150 miles. It has a rapid current, and high banks. Great 
part of its length it flows in a deep chasm, cut from perpendicular banks 
of lime stone. Nothing can be more singular than the sensation arising 
from floating down this stream and looking up this high parapot at thq 
sun and the sky from tijis dark chasm. Elkhorn, a beautiful stream that 
enters Kentucky River ten miles below Frankfort, has two forks. The 
first Iraads near Lexington, and the secon^ near Georgetown. These 
branches water Scott and Fayette counties, and are well calculated for 
driving mills of all kinds. Dick’s Rivet is a branch of Kentucky. It 
has a course of 50 miles, and is 50 yards wide at its mouth. Its ennent, 
like that of the parent stream, is rapid; and its course conned by preci- 
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pices of lime stone, down wdiicli the astonished spectator looks often 300 
feet, before the eye catches the dark stream rolling below. Salt River 
risas in Mercer coniily from three head source.s, and enters flie Ohio SJO 
miles below Louisville. It is boatablo 150 miles, and is 150 yards* wide 
at its mouth. It passes through Jefferson, Greenup, Wasliin^on, and 
Mercer comities. 

Green River rises in Lincoln county. It enters the Ohio, 200 miles 
below Louisville, 50 miles above the mouth of Cumberland. It is boat-, 
able 2(X) miles, and 2(10 yards wide at its moutli. It receives, in its 
progress, a greatnuudicr of tributaries, among wbicli are Great Barren, 
Little Barron, Rough River, and Panther’s Creek. It is one of the most , 
important rivers in the state, and has a great length of beatable water. 

Cumlierland river rises in the south-east corner of this state, interlock¬ 
ing with the south fork (ff Big Sandy. Wc have already partially described 
this river; but as it belongs as much to this state, ns Tennessee, wc add, 
that it rntis eighty miles in this state; then crosses into Tennessee; runs 
forty miles in that state; and makes a curve, by which it rotiini.s into 
tliis state agtiin. It once more enters that state, after a course of fifty 
miles in tliis. It winds 200 miles through I'ennessoe; passe.s by 
Nashville, and once more enters this state. It unites with the (Jhio by 
a mouth 300 yards in width; and is navigable by steam boats of the first 
class to Nashville; and by keel boats, in moderate stages of tlie water, 
300 miles fardicr. It is a broad, doeji, and lieautiful river, and uncom¬ 
monly favomble to navigation. Trade Water, and Red River are its prin¬ 
cipal branches, in Kentucky. The one is 70, and tlie other 50 yards 
wide at its mouth. The Tennessee, of which we have already given a 
description, enters the Ohio in this state; and runs in it seventy-five miles. 
Kaskinompas River rises near the Tenncssei!, and running a western 
course, enters tlie Mississippi, half way hetwoeii the luoulJt of Ohio 
and New Marlrid. 

Mfnerah and Mineral Waterx. The state is all of secondary 
formation. Lime stone and marble, of the most beautiful species, 
abound. Coal appears in some places, especially along the Ohio. Iron 
ore is in the greatest abundance; and is wrought to a cousiderahlc extent. 
Lead, and copperas, and aluminous cartlis are found. There are a 
number of salt springs in the state, from which great quantities of salt 
used to be made. But salt is made so much cheaper, and more abundant¬ 
ly at the Kenhawa works, that tliis state imports chiefly from that place. 

In Cumberland county, in boring for salt water, at tlie depth of 180 
feet a fountain of Petroleum, or what is there called mineral oil, was 
struck. When the auger was withdrawn, the oil was thrown up in a 
Cpntiuued stream more than twelve feet above the surface of the earth. 
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Altiioiigh llie fiuantity somewhat, abated, after tlie discharge of the first 
few. minutes, during which it was supposed to emit 75 gallons a minute, 
it still continued to flow in a stream, that mode its way to the Cumberland, 
for a'Jong distance covering the surface with its oily pellicle. It is so 
penetrating, as to be difficult to confine in any wooden vessel. It ignites 
freely, produces a flame as brilliant as gas light, for which it might 
become a cheap and abundant substitute. 

. The Olympian Springs, 47 miles east of Lexington, are in a romantic 
situation. They consist of a number of springs of difierent medicinal 
qualities, partly sulphureous, and partly chalylreate, and are a place of great 
resort. ' Big Bone Lick is iiO miles below Cincinnati on the Kentucky 
’ side of the river, and not far from it. The waters are impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and have a peculiarly favourable effect, in 
dropsical cases, and affections of the liver. The huge organic remains of 
animals, called by tlio name mammoth, were found in great numbers in 
digging near this lick. There ure great muubcrs of mineral springs, of 
different qualities in different parts of the state. But the medicinal 
spring, which is far the most frequented of any, is tlmt near Harrodsburg. 
The water has a slight sweetish and styptic taste. It contains sulphate 
of magnesia, and other mineral impregnations. There are fine accom¬ 
modations for invalids. The situation is liealthy and delightful; and in 
the summer it has become a great and fashionable resort for invalids from 
this and the neighboring slates. 'The waters are salutary in aflections of 
the liver, and dyspeptic and chronic complaints; and this is, probably, 
one of the few springs where (li<! waters are really a salutary and eflicieut 
remedy for the cases, to which they are suited. 

Agricvltmre. and Prodvee. Kentucky, from her firsl settlement, has 
had the reputation of being among the most fertile of the western states 
The astonishing productiveness of her good lauds, the extent of her cul¬ 
tivation, tlie multitude of flat boats, which she loads fijr New Orleans’ 
market, and the great qiiamilios of produce, which she now sends oil' by 
steam boats justify the conclusion. All the grains, pnlsos and fruits, of 
the temperate climates, she raises in tlie greatest abundance, llcrwlieat 
is of the finest kind; and there is no part of the western country where 
maize is raised witli greater ease and abundance. Garden vegetables of 
all kinds succeed. Graiics, of the cultivated kinds, are raised for table 
fruit, in many places; and there are considerable numbers of vineyards, 
where wine is made. Cotton is not raised, except for domestic use. 
Hemp and tobacco are the staples of Ihe'state. Both are raised in the 
.greatest perfection. In 1820, the number of persons employed in agri¬ 
culture, was 133,60 and of manufactures, 110,779; and of persons 
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employed in commerce, 1,607. The products of agriculture and man- 
uiactures have since increased nearly ib the ratio of tlie increasing popu¬ 
lation. 

The present exports are chiefly to New Orleans; though a considejable 
quantity of produce tmd manufactures ascends tlie Ohio to Pittsburgh. 
It is not uncommcm for the growers of the produce of thia state, on 
arriving at New Orleans, to ship, on tlieir own account, to the Atlantic 
States, to Vera Cruz, and the West Indies. Besides the articles men¬ 
tioned above, she sends ofi* itnmense quantities of flour, lard, butter, 
cheese, pork, beef, Indian com and meal, whiskey, cider, cider royal, fruit,- 
both fresh and dried, and various kinds of domestic manu&ctureS. 

Horses are raised in great numbers, and of tlie noblest kinds. A 
handsome horse is the higliest pride of a Kentuckian, and common farmers 
own from ten to fifty. Great numbers are carried over the mountains to 
the Atlantic stales; and the principal supply of sadiUe and carriage 
liorses in the lower country is drawn from Kentucky, or the other 
western states. The horses are carried down in flat boats. Great droves 
of cattle are nJso driven from this state, over die mountains,- to Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. 

In 1828 the value of the cattle, horses, and swine, driven out of the 
state, numbered and valued at one point of passage, the Cumberland 
Ford, was a million dollars. The returns of the value of exports, agri¬ 
cultural and manufactured, in 1829, wanted a number of counties of 
comprising the whole state; but this {lartial return gave 2,780,000 
dollars. 

CAi^ Toums.- Frankfort, the political metropolis of the state, is sit¬ 
uated on tlie norj^h bank of the Kentucky, fiO miles above its entrance 
into the Ohio. The environs of the beautiful plain, on wliich the town 
is built, are remarkable for their romantic and splendid scenery, llie 
river divides the town ihto Frankfort and South Frankfort, vriiicfa are 
connected by a bridge across tlie Kentucky, which here flows between 
banks i or 500 feet in height. Both divisions contain about 2,000 in¬ 
habitants. The State House is entirely of marble, with a front presenting 
a pmtico supported by Ionic columns, the whole having an aspect of 
magnificence. It contains the customary legislative halls, and apart¬ 
ments for the Court of Appeals, and the Federal Court. The stair way 
under the vault of the dome has been much admired. The penitentiary 
usually containa over 100 convicts, and is one of the few establishments 
of the kind in the United States the income from which exceeds the ex¬ 
penses. , |ts other public buildings are three churches, an academy, aiuf , 
c o i>w Hy.j ||iaurt House. It has a nuihbet of respectable manufacturing 
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estaWishmCnts, ntncmg which arc three manufactories of cotton bafgh^, 
a rope walk, a cotton factory, two targe warehouses, and the nsnal numher 
of Corresponding establishments. It is at tlio head of steam boat nsri- 
gation, -having three or four steam boats in regular employ, when the 
stage of whter in the river admits; and is a place of considerable com¬ 
mercial enterpriise. The public inns arc on a respectable footing; and it 
is a place of much show and gaiety. The houses in particular are Singn- 
larly neat, many of them being built of the beautiful marble furnished 
by the hanks of the river. Sea vessels have been built here, and floated 
to New Orleans. It is situated 21U miles from Nashville; fWlfi from New 
.Orleans; 30 north-west from Lexington; 149from Indianopolis; 392from 
Vandalia; 650 from Washington; 321 from St. Louis; and 85 from Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

I<exington, the commercial capital of the stale, and one of its most 
ancient towns, received its name from some hunters, who were encamped 
under the shade of tlie original forest, where it is built, and who, receiv¬ 
ing the first intelligouce of liCxington battle in Massachusetts, named the 
town after that, where commenced the groat straggle of American inde¬ 
pendence. It was for a long time the ixilitical metropolis of the state, 
and the most important town in tlie West. 

Transylvania University has fair claims to precedence among western ' 
collegiate institutions. Its chief edifice was burnt two years since, but 
is now replaced by a handsome and more oommodioiis one. It has twelve 
professors and tutors, and in the academical, medical, and law classes, 
37R students. The buildings for the medical department are large and 
commodious; and its library contains 4,500 volumes of standard works in 
medicine. All the libraries connected with the University niftnber 14,100 
volumes. The law school has 2.9 pupils; and the medical class 211, 
from all the sonlbern and western slates. The reputation of its profes¬ 
sors has given it a deservedly high standing.' 

'I'he Rev. Mr. Peers is at the hearl of a school gaining great rejtutatim, 
as being the only one known in iJie United States, tlie pupils of whicli 
are professedly guided in their whole discipline, with reference to the 
physical, organic and moral laws of our being. Tte Female Academy, 
under thecaruof Rev. Mr. Woods is in high repute, and has 100 pupils. 
There are various other schools which concur wifli tiiese to vindicate the 
high literary estimation of this city. 

The Otlicr public cdifi(!cs are as follows: handsome and spacious 
Court House, a large Masonic Hall, .and eleven churches, in which all 
thericnominations of Christianity are represented. Tlio State Lunatic 
Asylum is a spacious and very commodious building, containing, on an 
average, 90 deranged patients, under tlie guidance and efficient care of 
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}ib 3 'Bician 8 , surgeons, and nurses. Tfac United States (Branch Bank has 
a large banking house, in which business in tiie way of discount and 
negotiation of bills, is annually transacted to the amount of , $1,700,003. 
The chief manu&ctures are those of cotton bagging, and various kinds 
of cordage, particularly bale rope. Of the former were manufactured in 
1830,1,000,000 yards; and of the latter 2,000,000 pounds. There are 
three factories for spinning and weaving wool, and live or sbt for cotton; 
and one large and several smaller machine-making factories. In the 
woollen factories arc manufactured handsome carpets. 

The town buildings in general ate handsome, and some are magnilicent. 
Few towns in the West, or elsewhere, are more delightfully situated. Its 
environs have a singular softness and amenity of landscape, and the town 
wears an air of neatness, opulence, and repose, indicating leisure and 
studiousne-ss, rather than the bustle of business and commerce. It is 
situated in the centre of a proverbially ritdi and beautiful country. The 
frequency of handsome villas and ornamented rural mansions, imparl the 
impression of vicinity to an opulent metropolis. A iNjautiful branch of 
the Elkhorn runs through the city, and supplie-s it with water. Tlie main 
street is a mile and a quarter in length, and 80 feet wide; well paved, 
and the principal roads leading from it to the country are McAdamizod 
to some distance. In tlie centre of the town is tlio public square, sur¬ 
rounded by handsome buildings. In this square is the market house, 
which is amply supplied with oil tlie products of the state. The inhabit¬ 
ants are cJieerful, intelligent, conversable, and noted for their hospitality 
to strangers. The professional men ate distinguished for their attain¬ 
ments in their several walks, and many distinguished and eminent men 
have bad their origin here. The University with its professors and stu¬ 
dents, and the numerous distinguished strangers that are visiting here, 
during the summer months, add to the attractions of the city. The people 
arc addicted to giving parties; and tlie tone of society is fashionable and 
pleasant. Strangers, in general, are much pleased witli a temporary 
sqoum in this city, which conveys high ideas of the refinement and taste 
of the country. There are now much larger towns in the West; but 
none presenting more beauty and intelligence. The stranger, on finding 
himself in the midst of its polished and interesting society, cannot but be 
carried back by the strong contrast to the time, when the patriarchial 
hunters of Kentucky, reclining on tlieirbufialoe robes around their even¬ 
ing fires, canopied by the lofty trees and the stars, gave it the name it 
bears, by patriotic acclamation. 

The number of inhabitants is 6,104. It is situated 25 miles south-east 
«f liilkfQft; 257 north-east from Nashville; 80soutli from Cincinnati; 
WiiMO south-west from Washington. 
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Louisville, at the fiillsof the Ohio, in a cUmmereiai point of view, is 
far the most important town in the state. The main street is nearly a mile 
in lengtii, and is as noble, as compact, and has as much the air of a maratime 
town, as any street in the western country. It is situated on an extensive 
sloping plain, below the mouth of Beargrass, about a quartm" of a mile 
above the principal declivity of thefalls. The tliree principal streetsrun 
parallel with the river, and command fine views of the villages and the 
beautiful country on the opposite shene. 

The public buildings are a court house, jail, poor house, and work 
house, powder magazine, marine hospital, city school house, eight churches 
for the prevalent denominations of the country, Washington Hall, Co¬ 
lumbian inn, and other respectable hotels. City HaU, United States Branch 
Bank, house of Fire and Marine Insurance Company, Iron Foundry, 
Jefferson Cotton Factory, five Steam Mills, Union Hall, and Tlieatre. 

The Marino Hospital is a conspicuous and showy building. The free 
Public School House is a noble edifice, taking into view its object. It 
was commenced in 1829, as a kind of model school for a general system 
of Free Schools; and was built at an exiiense of 7,500 dollars. Ills 
intended to accommodate 7 or 80t> pupils. 

Tlie position of this city is 38° 18' N. and 5° 42' W. from Washington. 
It contained in 1800,000 inhabitants; 1810,1,350; 1820,4,012; 1830, 
10,330, having more than doubled its population within the last 10 years. 

The greatest fall in the Ohio is just below this city. In hi^i stages of 
■water, flio rocks and shallows are all covered, and boats pass without per¬ 
ceiving them. But this stage of water does not occur, on an average, 
more than two months in a year, rendering it necessary at all other times, 
tliat boats from the lower country should stop here. The /alls equally 
arrested boats from above. Consequently freights intended for the coun¬ 
try aljove wore required, at a great expense of time, delay and factorage, 
to be unloaded, transported by land round the falls, and reloaded in boats 
ab' ie. Large steam Imts from New Orleans, though belonging to die 
upper country, wore obliged to lie by tlirougb the summer at Portland. 

'Po remedy these inconveniencios, the Louisville and Portland Canal 
round tlie falls has been completed. It overeomes the ascent of 22 feet 
by five locks. The first steam boat that passed through the canal, was 
tlie Uncas, Dec. 21,1829. 

It is two miles in length, and the excavation 40 feet in depth. A part 
of this depth is cut from solid lime stone. It is on a scale to admit steam 
boats and vessels of the largest size. From the nature of the country, 
and, the great difference between the highest and lowest stage of the 
water, amounting to nearly 60 feet, it is necessarily a work of great 
magnitude, having cost more than any other similar extent of canal work 
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in the United States. Hierc are various opinions, in reference to the 
))earing of this work upon the future prosperity of Louisville. Great 
pvirl of the iniportiuit and lucrative business of factorage will be superseded; 
and 08 boats can ascend from Louisville to Cincinnati, witli at leaBt as 
great a draft of water as is allowed by the depth of the .water from 
Louisville to the moutli of the Oliio, most of the boats from the Missis¬ 
sippi, tliat used to be arrested at the falls, will pass on to the country 
above. But other bearings of utility to tliis place, notyet contemplated, 
will probably grow out of the increased activity, given by tlie canal to 
business and commerce. No axiom is better established than that every 
I>art of the country, so connected as the whole coast of Ohio, flourishes 
and increases with the growth of every other part. If the country above 
and below, be flourishing, so also will be Ixiuisvillo. Besides, tliis im¬ 
portant town has intrinsic resources, wliich will not fail to make it a great 
place. More steam boats are up in New Orleans for it than any other; 
and except during the season of ice, or of extremely low water, there sel¬ 
dom elaiises a week, without an arrival from New Orleans. The gun of 
the arriving or departing steam boats is beard at every hour of tlie day 
and tlie night; and no person has an adequate idea of the business and 
bustle of Louisville, until he has arrived at the town. The country of 
which this town is tlie county seat, is one of the most fertile, and best 
settled in the state. The town was formerly subject to fretiuont attacks 
of endemic sickness, in the summer and autumn, owing to stagnant 
waters in its vicinity. The iionds and marshes have been in a great 
measure drained; and the health of the town has improved in conse¬ 
quence. It has been for some years nearly as healthy as any otlier town 
in the Kime latitude on the Ohio. 

It is 53 miles north of Frankfort; 150 south-west by water, and 140 
by the moil route from Cincinnati; 51 west from Lexington; and 663 
west from Wadiington. 

Muysville, the next town in Kentucky, in point of commercial import¬ 
ance, to Louisville, is situated just below the mouth of Lime Stone 
Greek, 275 miles by land, and 500 by water, below Pittsburgh. It has a 
fine harlvor for boats, and is situated on a narrow bottom on the verge of a 
chain of high hills. There are three streets running parallel with 
the river; and four streets crossing them at right angles. The houses 
are about 500 in number; and the inhabitants about 4,000. Tliis place 
has the usual number of stores and manufactories. Glass and some otlier 
articles are manufactured to a considerable extent. It has a market house, 
cettrt house, three houses for public worship, and some other pubUc 
l|iUing8. What has given particular importance to Maysville, is its 
lAlitg the principal pkee of importation for the north-east part of tlie state. 
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The greater part of liic goods for Kentucky from Pliiladelphia and the 
eastern cities, are lauded here, and distributed hence over the state. It 
is a thriving, active town, and a number of steam boats have been built 
here. •_ 

Washington, three miles south of this place, is a considerable village, 
in the centre of ii fertile and well peopled country. It has three par¬ 
allel streets, two houses for public worship, a court house, jail, two semi¬ 
naries of learning a post and printing office, the customary stores and 
mechanic shops, and a branch of the Kentucky bank. 

Paris, the chief town of Bourbon county, is situated on a fine hill, on 
Stoner fork of Licking river, at tlie moutli of Houston creek. There 
are a number of important manufactures here. Some of the houses have 
the appearance of maguificcnco. It is central to a delightful and populous 
country, and is entirely an interior town, twenty miles east of Lexington, 
GO miles south-east of Newjwrt, opposite Cincinnati, and in north latitude 
38° IS'. The scenery of no plactc in the western country surpasses that 
on the road between this place and Lexington. 

tlcorgelown, the county town of Scott county, is surrounded by that 
fine and rich country in the centre of this state, of which travellers have 
spoken in terms of so much praise. Royal spring, a branch of Elkhom, 
runs through the town. It has a numlier of considerable manufficturing 
establishments, genteel houses, and some public buildings, among them 
a church, printing office, post office, and rope walk. It is fourteen miles 
■•north of Lexington, on the road to Cincinnati. 

Harrodsburg is a pretty village on both sides of Salt River, which turns 
a number of miles. It contains ninety bouses, with the customary stores, 
a church and post office. Danville, llurty-three miles soyth-west from 
I,exington, is an iinirortant village, containing between 2 andSOO houses, 
' and all the usual appendages of a town of that size. Stamford, 10 miles 
soutli-east from Danville, contains 120 houses. Somerset, twelve miles 
South-east of Stamford, contains nearly 100 houses. Monticello, be¬ 
tween Cumberland River and the state of Tennessee, situated on a ridge 
of hills, contains sometliing more than sixty houses; and is in tlie vicinity 
of the noted nitre caves. Lead ore has been found in its vicinity. 

Versailles, the chief town rif Woodford county, contains over 100 houses, 
and is situated on a creek, which discharges into the Kentucky River. 
It is thirteen miles south-west from Lexington, and surrounded by tlie 
same beautiful country, which is adjacent to that place. Shelbyville, on 
Brashcare's creek, twelve miles above its jutiction with Salt River, is a 
ccfisiderable village. Augusta, twenty-four miles bolow MaysviUe on 
the Ohio, has 80 houses, and 900 inhabitants. Augusta College is a 
seminary of rising importance, under the care of the Methodist Church* 
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The college buildings consist of one spacious edifice, SO feet by 40, and 
two kmrding houses. It hastin average of 137 students. The village is 
pleasant and uncommonly healthy. The president has deserved reputa¬ 
tion, and this institution promises great utility to the community. ‘ 

Newpesrt, opposite to Cincinnati, is the county town for. Campbell 
county, and is situated at the mouth of Licking. It has a charming 
prospect of Cincinnati, and the surrounding country, and from that 
town, seems a pleasure ground dotted witli houses. Few places can show 
more pleasing scenery. It has a spacious arsenal, containing arms, and 
munitions of war for the United States, and some other public buildings, 
jail, market house, post office, school house, and an academy. ' Bagging, 
cordage, and tobacco are manufactured here. 

Covington, situated below Newport, and on tire opposite side of 
Licking, is laid out with great regularity. Tlie streets are intended to 
be continuations of those of Cincinnati. Liberal donations are made 
for the erection of public buildings. Nothing can exceed the beauty of a 
panoramic view of these towns, from the hills nortli of Cincinnati. The 
Cfoio, in the distance, seems but a rivulet, and these towns are so con¬ 
nected by the eye, as to seem to make a part of Cincinnati. These 
places of course are connected with Cincinnati in business; and only 
want a bridge across the Ohio, or a tunnel under it, actu.illy to make a 
port of Cincinnati. In this place are respectable manufiicturing cstalj- 
lishments, particularly of cotton. 

Cyntliiana, the county town for Harrison county, stands on the norlli- 
east bank of the south fork of Licking, twenty-six miles north-east from 
Lc.xingU)n, and thirty-four in foe sanse direction from Frankfort. It con¬ 
tains more th%n 100 houses; and a number of respectable public buildings. 
It is on a wide and fertile bottom, in the midst of a ricli and populous 
settlement. There are a great number of water mills near foe town. 

Port William the county town of Gallatin county, stands on foe right 
shore of the Kentucky, a little above its entrance into foe Chip. It 
contains sixty or seventy houses. But alfoougfa its position is fine, at 
the outlet of this noble river, and adjacent tb a charming country, it has 
not flourished according to the expectations of its inhabitants. This may 
be owing to the circumstance, that the Delta on which it is situated, has 
been sometimes inundated. 

Russellville, the county town of Logan county, is an interior town, 
intermediate between Green and Cumberland Rivers; and thirty-five miles 
distant from each. It contains a seminary, denominated a college; and a 
number of respectable public buildings, together with ItW) private houses. 
It is 180. dniipi. south-west from Frankfort, and thirty-five south of 
f -T' ii 1 I vicinity of the extensive prairies and barrens, 
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tiiBt appear in this part of the country. Salt licks abound near the town. 
Many of the adjacent prairies are of great beauty. 

There are tety or fifty more considerable villages in this state^ all 
indicated in the tabular view of the county towns of tliis stale. It would 
be but tiresome repetition to describe them with any degree of particularity. 
The names of the principal ones follow, together with tlie rivers on wliich 
they are situated. Catletsburg, at tlie outlet of Big Sandy. Clarksburg, 
on the Ohio, forty-eight miles below Catletsburg. Yellow Banlcs, 
Henderson, Morganfield, and Smithland, are on tlie Ohio, below Louis¬ 
ville. The last named town is at tlje nioutli of Cumberland River. 
Columbia is on the south bank of tlie Mississippi, eleven miles below the 
mouth of the Oliio. Prestonburg is on the west branch of Big Sandy, 
near the Cumberland mountains. The following towns are on Licking; 
Olympian Springs, Mount Sterling, Millersburg, Marysville, and Fal¬ 
mouth. On the Kentucky and its waters, Iicsidcs those already enumerated, 
arc Mount Vernon, Stamford, Lancaster, Richmond, Winchester, 
Nicholasville, ITarrodsburg and Laurensburg. On Salt River and its 
waters, are Springfield, Boalsburg, Slielbyville, Middletown, and Bhop- 
hurdsvillc. Bardstown is an important village, with a beautiful view of 
adjacent hills, and mountains. On Green River and its waters, are 
(Jasoyvillc, Columbia, Greensburg, Summersvillc, Monroe, Glasgow, 
Scottsvillc, Bowling Green, Morgantown, Litchfield Hardensburg, 
Hartford, Grtienvillc, and Madisonvillo. On Cumberland River, Bar- 
■'bouisvillc, Burkvillo, Hopkinsvilln, Princeton, and CentreviJle. Some of 
these villages have churches. Some of them are county towns; and in a 
country, wlicrc the whole scene is shifting under the eye of the beholder; 
some of them, no doubt, are more important, than some of*thosc, whiidi 
wc have particularly noticed in description. Other villages may have 
Ijecome important, that have not yet been descriluMl; and tiiere are 
villages deemed of consequence, at least, in their immediate vicinity, 
winch are not hero named. • 

Fldvealion. Beside the collegiate institutions already mentioned, there 
is Georgetown College, a Baptist Seminary recently commenced at 
Georgetown, and Cumberland College at Princetown. This is an insti¬ 
tution for the Cumberland Presbyterians; the students, on an average, 
are 130. It is respectable for its library and endowments, and adopts the 
manual labor system. Centre College at Danville, is under the care of 
tlie Presbyterian church. Its buildings and endowments, are already 
ample, and ate increasing. It promises to become an important institution. 

In the pleasant village of Bardstown, is a highly respectable Catholic 
Seminary, being the most important one which that church possesses in 
the western country. One rfiject of this institution is to liave theological 
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students for the Catholic tninistry. In the college and theological school 
are 230 students. A number of persons of both sexes, and the different 
religious orders of that church, reside here, and are devoted to teaching 
and acts of charity. 

There ate other seminaties, the names and positions of which we have 
not been able to obtain. But we give instead a most important document, 
touchiitg the state of general education in Kentucky. We regret tlmt it 
is the only one furnished by the census of 1830, of sufficient accuracy 
and universality to qualify it for admission to this work. It may stand in 
some degree, as a sample of the condition of general education in the 
slates, wliere free schools are not yet adopted. The system has one 
obvious advantage over that of New England. The teachers, for the most 
part, are trained to their profession, and consider it not an incidental but 
a perpetual pursuit. They acquire an experience, talent of government, 
and power of self possession, which cannot lie expected fium those who 
adopt tho profession only as an expedient, and for a season. It differs in 
another respect from that of New-England. There the greater number 
of pupils attend school in winter; and here in the summer. 


Nam* of County. 

Number 

of 

Schooiff. 

Children 

at 

Bchool. 

No, in ct 
l>piwc«*n 
5 and 

Nfuinfior 
not at 
Sfliool. 

Average 
atzo of 
Brliootti. 

Adair, 

13 

2!12 

1820 

1528 

23 

Allen, 

12 

280 

1042 

1356 

24 

Anderson, 

9 

302 

940 

014 

83 

Barren, 

24 

044 

3222 

2578 

27 

Bath, 

1.5 

453 

2002 

1549 

30 

Boone, 

19 

599 

1955 

1356 

31 

Bourbon, 

4,8 

1246 

3019 

1773 

20 

Bracken, 

Brackenridge, 

Bullitt, 

12 

325 

1.587 

1262 

27 

10 

400 

171.5 

131.5 

25 

Butler, 

7 

1.58 

768 

010 

22 

Calloway, 

11 

215 

1382 

li:i7 

22 

Campbell, 

17 

45;j 

2610 

2165 

21 

Casey, 

0 

126 

1151 

1023 

21 

Caldwell, 

10 

4.53 

18:13 

1:180 

28 

Christian, 

20 

621 

2334 

1710 

31 

Clarke, 

21 

810 

242.3 

1613 

40 

Clay, 

3 

,51 

t)59 

f«)8 

17 

Cumberland, 

9 

241 

2005 

1764 

27 

Daviess, 

9 

229 

1069 

840 

25 

Edmondson, 

Estill, 

2 

<12 

727 

665 

31 

Fayette,* 

*39 

1122 

2926 

1803 

20 

Fleming, 

28 

870 

3870 

;iooo 

31 

Floyd, 

6 

151 

1307 

11.56 

25 

Franklin, 

* Out I.«xingtou. 

16 

485 

1629 

1144 

30 


Population of cacli 
County. 
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Nome of Coaoty., 

Gallatin, 
(iarraril, 

Grant, 

Graves, 

Grayson, 
Greene, 
Gfecnup, 
Hancock, 
Hardin, 

Hiirlan, . 
Harrison, 

Hart, 

Henderson, 
Henry, 

Hickman, 
Hopkins, 
Jeiiersoti, 
Jessamine, 

Knox, 
l,aurel, 
Hawronce, 
lx; win, 

Kincoln, 
I-ivinKSton. 
Kogan, 

Masxin, 
"Madison, 

Mercer, 

Meade, 
McGraeken, 
Monroe, 
Montgomery, 
Morgan, 
Muhlenburgh, 
Ison, 

Nicholas, 

(thio, . 

Oldham, 

Owen, 

Pendleton, 

Perry, 

Pike, 

Pulaski, 


Rockcastle, 
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Nftoe Cranty* 

Number 

of 

Schools. 


No.hi CO, 
between 

5 and 15 

Number | 
not at 
llohnol. j 

Average 
sixc of 
Bcboote. 

.Pr^mtation td «ae!i« 
Ooiimy. 

Todd, 

16 

363 

1471 

1108 

22 


Triirg, 

13 

318 

1204 


24 


Union, 

8 

252 

923 

691 

31 


Wanen, 

13 


2291 

1886 

31 


Washington, 

34 

907 

4119 

3212 



Wayne, 


307 


2043 

34 


Whitely, 

7 

195 

1086 

891 

28 


Woodford, 

23 

606 

1812 

1146 

29 



TotaJ, 11311 31834|139142I107328| 


Name of Coaniy. 

paid for 
ducatiun. 

A verage 
price of 
tuition. 

Costofeduca- t 
ting all at 
this rate. 

W«mge in¬ 
come of a 
Teachers. 

ray of Teachers^ 

uppodng 40 pupils 

to a Bchooi. 

Adair, 

2259 

$7 75ct8. 


$173 

$310 

Allen, 

2178 

7 50 

HvrrvTM 

181 

300 

Anderson, 

2480 

8 20 


275 

328 

Barren, 

5608 

8 40 

27064 

275 

3.36 

Bath, 

3281 

7 25 

14514 

219 

25K> 

Boone, . 

5186 

8 57 

16754 

270 

342 

Bourbon, 

12134 

9 73 

29377 

253 

389 

Bracken. 


7 25 

11505 

197 

290 

Brackenridge, 

Bullitt, 

3452 

8 63 

14800 

216 

345 

Butler, 

1289 

8 15 

6259 

184 

326 

Calloway, 

2084 

8 51 


190 


Campbell, 

3188, 

7 03 

18390 

187 

281 

Casey, 

872 

0 92 

7985 

145 

276 

Caldwell, 

4276 

9 46 . 

17330 

267 

378 

Christian, 


9 76 

22779 

304 

soa 

Clarke, 

68S3I 

540 

7 88 

19093 
• 10155 

304 

315 

Clay, 

10 59 

120 

423 

Cunibcrland, 

2044 

8 48 


227 

339 

Daviess, 

214f 

9 34 

9984 

238 

373 

JEdmondson, 

E«till, 

744 

12 00 

8724 

372 

480 

Fayette, 

Fleming, 

11467 

10 22 

29893 


408 


7 12 

27554 

221 

284 

Floyd, 


8 00 



320 

Franklin, 

4632 

9 66 

15573 

289 

382 

Gallatin, 

3167 

8 03 

12992 

226 

321 

Garrard, 

3945 

8 59 

19765 

197 

353 : 

Grant, 

210f 

7 11 

5801 

234 

284 

Graves, 

102< 


645( 

2J>5 

400 

Grayson, 

214(1 

8 49 

9160 

267 

339 

Greene, 

33U 

10 07 

28780 

237 

402 

Oreenup, 

241S 

8 95 

13791 

268 

352 


8U 

9 46 


271 

378 

^jpKiock, 

6sr, 

9 19 

i 29r2C 

277 

SO'? 




















Harlan, 

Harnson, 

Hart, 

Henderson, 

Henry, 

Hickman, 

Hopkins, 

Jefierson, 

Jessaniiue, 

Knox, . 

Laurel, 

Lawrence, 

Lewis, 

Lincoln, 

Livingston, 

Logan, 

Mason, 

Madison, 

McCracken, 

Meade, 

Mercer, 

Monroe, 

Montgomery, 

Morgan, 

Mnbienburgli, 

Nelson, 

Nicholas, 

Ohio, 

Oldham, 

Owen, 

. Pendleton, 
Perry, 

Pike, 

Pulaski, 

Aock Castle, 

Russell, 

Scott, 

Shelby, 

Simpson, 

Spencer, 

Todd, 

TriSgr 

Union, 

Warren, 

Washington, 

.Wayne, 

Whitely, 

Woodford, 


1686 6 97 


9737 9 33 

1976 7 84 



7378 11 08 
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Ctaici^iei, S(c. Among the antiquities of this state are great numberfi 
of those Indian mounds, that are found over all the western connirj'. 
When this country was first diecoveiod, great numbers of human bodies 
in a state of entirq preservation wore found in a cave near Lexington..', The 
pioneers of the settlements in this country did not attach much conse¬ 
quence to skelebais; and none of them remain. The bodies that were found 
inthe Salqmtre cave, have been examined by thousands. They were 
considerably smaller than the men of our times. The teeth and nails did 
not seem to intimate the shrinking of the flesh from them, in tlie desic¬ 
cating process, by which they had been preserved. Ttie teeth were 
separated by considerable intervals; and were long, white, and sharp. 

In an ancient mound on Caney Fork of Cumberland River, four feet 
below the surface, a vessel was found, of which it would he difllcult to 
convey an adequate idea, without an engraving. It consisted of three 
heads, joined together at the liack part of them near the top, by a stem, or 
handle, which rises above the heads about throe inches. The stem is 
hollow, six inches in circumference at the top, increasing in size, as it 
descends. These heads are all of the same dimensions, being about four 
inches from the apex to the chin. The faro at the eyes is three inches 
broad, decreasing in breadth all the way to the chin. Most persons have 
supposed, that they are fac simile.sof the Tartar cnmitenancc. They do 
not so strike us. Neititer docs their nicxlel appear to have boon any thing 
like the present Indian countenance. The faces are remarkable for their 
fullness, and evince no inconsiderable skill in the moulder. It is of the 
common earthen fabric, of the pottery generally found about tlie mounds. 

In another mound, within twenty miles of Lexington, were found nine 
very large and beautiful marine shells of the murex class, and fKirfectly 
similar in their general contour to those, called coiicli .shells. They iiave 
all the freshness of those found on the shores of tlie sea. This state, like 
Tennessee, abounds in lime stone cai e.s, of an extent and grandeur, to 
which the famous cave at Aniiparos will hold no comparison. 

Thtre are namberle.ss caves, sinks and precipices, that in any other 
country would be regarded, as curiosities. They are source.s of wealth 
in many instances to their proprietors. No earth, in any country has 
been found more strongly impregnated with nitre. It is affirmed, that fifty 
pounds of crude nitre have been extracted from an hundred pounds of the 
earth. During the late war, 400,000 pounds a year were manu&ctured 
from this earth in this state; and probably as groat an amount of gun 
powder. We have already mentioned, as striking curiosities, the prodigious 
depths, in which many of the rivers in this state run, which are worn 
thiqidgh strata of solid lime stone. The caves, the sink holes, the gulfs, 
■Ultte deeply excavated beds of the rivers, aflbrd a continual source of 
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curiosity aad astemisbinent to travellers, who are not tlioroaghly used to 
this country. 

Charactur, Manners, 6fc. The people of this state have a character 
as strongly marked by nationality, as those of any state of the union. It 
is a character extremely difficult to describe, although all the shades of 
it are strongly marked to the eye of a perscm, who has been long acquainted 
with them. They are not only unique in (heir manners, but in tlieir 
origin. They are scions from a noble stock, the descendants from affluent 
and respectable planters from Virginia and North Carolina. They are in 
that condition in life, which is, perhaps, best calculated to develope liigh 
mindedness and self respect. Tliey have a distinct and striking moral 
physiognomy, an enthusiasm, a vivacity and ardor of character, courage, 
frankness and generosity, that Lave been developed with tlie peculiar 
circumstances, under wliicii they have l)een placed. They have a delight¬ 
ful frankness of hospitality, which renders a sojourn among tltem 
exceedingly pleiusant to a stranger. Their language, the very amusing 
iliolect of the common jieople, their opinions and modes of thinking, from 
various circumstoucfw, have bocu very e.xtensively communicated, and 
impicssed iqnm flic general cluiracter of the people of the West. Tlieir 
bravery has Iicen evinced in field and fore.st from Louisiana to Canada. 
Their eiillni.siasni of character is very observable, in the ardor with which 
ail classes ef [leople express themselves, in reference to their favorite 
views and opinions. Ail their feelings tend to extremes. It is not ailo- 
geilier in biirlesi|ue, that they are described as boastful, and accustomed 
to a.ssuine to themselves the pride of having the best horse, dog, gun, wife, 
statesmen, and country. Their fearless ardor and frankness and self- 
confidence, become to their young men, in other parts of tBe West, in 
competition for place and precedence us a good star. When a Kentuck¬ 
ian presents himself in another state, as a candidate for an office, in com¬ 
petition with a candidate from another state, other circumstances being 
equ,.i, ilie Kentuckian carries it.—Wherever the Kentuckian travels htf 
earnestly and aflectionately remembers his native hills and plains His 
thoughts as incessantly turn towards home, as those of the Swiss. He 
invokes the genius of his country in trouble, danger, and solitude. It is 
to him the home of plenty, beauty, greatness and every thing that he de¬ 
sires, or resjiects. This nationality never deserts him. No country will 
boar a comparison with his country; no people with his people. The 
English arc said to go into battle with a song about roast beef in their 
mouths. When the Kentuckian encounters dangers of battle, or any 
kind, when he is even on board a foundering ship, his last exclamation is, 

‘ hurrah for old Kentucky.’ 
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Hie preTai)ing<leiKxnirM.tk>n9 are'baptists, presbrfemns, tnetfa- 
odists, Cumberland presbyteiians and seceders. The people taanifeet their 
excitable and ardent charadtenipon this as upon all other subjects. They 
have an insatiatde curiotdiy tohear new preachers, and an extreme eager* 
ness tar noi'elty. Religious excitements are common, and cdrried to the 
highest p«nt oF motioii. Religion, in some fmrB, seems to be generally 
respected; and there is scarcely a Tillage, or a po{m1oas settlement in the 
state, that has not one, or more, favorite preachers. It would be difficult 
to say, which is the predominant denomination, that rf the baphsls, meth- 
odists,or Presbyterians. But notwithstanding the marked enthusiasm of 
the character of this people, notwithstanding they are much addicted to 
bitter political disputation, notwithstanding all the collisions from op¬ 
posing parties and clans, as a state, the people have uniformly distinguish¬ 
ed dieroselves lor religions order, quiet and tolerance. 

Constitution, Gocemment, S(c. The l^slative power is divided as 
usual. The senators are elected for four years and the representatives for 
cme. A person to be eligible as a senator, must be ihirty-five years of 
age, a citizen of the United States, must have resided six years in (he 
state, and one year in the district for which he is chosen. A representa¬ 
tive must be twenty-four years of age, a citizen of the United States, 
must have resided in the state two years, and in the district one. 'Oie 
govemer is elected for four years, and is eligible four years out of eleven. 
He must be thirty years of age, a citizen of the United States, and mu.st 
have resided in the stale two years, and in the district one. He has d 
qualified negative upon the proceedings of the assembly, has a pardoning 
power, and makes appointments with the consent of the senate. The 
judiciary consists in a supremo court, and in such inferior courts as the 
assembly may appoint, and the judges retain their offices during good 
behaviour. Every free white male citizen of the age of twenty-one, 
who has resided in the state two years, or one year in the distret is 
entitled to the elective franchise. 



INDIANA. 


Length, 250. Breacllh, 150 miles. Between 37° 47' and 41° 
.50' N. latitude, and 7° 45' and 11° W. lonfritude. Bounded north by 
Michigan Terriiory and lake. West by the state of Illinois. South by 
the Ohio, which divides it from Kentucky; East by the state of Ohio. 

Cmi, DIVISIONS. 


Cotmiics. 

Chirf Tovatis. 

Allen, 

Port Wayne, 

Bwlholomew, 

Columbus, 

Boone, 


Carroll, 

Delphi, 

Cass, 

Logansport, 

Clark, 

Charlestown, 

Clay, 

Bowling Green, 

Clinton, 


Cmwford, 

Fredonia, 

Daviess, 

l^ashington, 

Dearborn, 

Lawienceburgh, 

Delawaie, 


Decatur, 

Greensburgh, 

Dubois, 

Barbersville, 

Elkhart, 


Fayette, 

Conners ville. 

Floyd, 

New Albany, 

Fountain, 

Covington, 

Franklin, 

Brodiville, 

Gibson, 

Princeton, 

Greene, 

Bloomfield, 

Giant, 
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Hamilton, 

Noblesvjlle, 

Hancock, 


Harrison, 

Corydon, 

Henry, 

New Castle, 

Hendricks, 

Danville, 

Jackson, 

Browns town. 

Jefferson, 

Madison, 

Jennings, 

Vernon, 

Jolinson, 

Franklin, 

Knox, 

Vincennes, 

Lawrence, 

Bedford, 

Madison, 

Andersontown, 

Marion, 

Indiana|>olis, 

Martin, 

Mount Pleasant, 

Monroe, 

Bloomington, 

Montgomery, 

Crawfordsvillc, 

Morgan, 

Martinsville, 

Orange, 

Pavli, 

Owen, 

Spencer, 

Parke, 

Rockville, 

Perry, 

Rome, 

Pike, 

Petersbnrgb, 

Posey, 

Mt. Vernon &. Harmony, 

Putnam, 

Green Castle, 

Randolph, 

Winchester, 

Ripley, 

Versailles, 

Rvsh, 

Rushville, 

Scott, 

l,exingtoii. 

Shelby, 

Sbelbyville, 

Spencer, 

Rockjtort, 

St. Joseph, 


Sullivan, 

Merom, 

Switzerland, 

Vevay, 

Tippicanoc, 

Lafayette, 

Union, 

Liberty, 

Vanderburgh, 

Kvansville, 

Vermillion, 

Newport, 

Vigo, 

Terrehaute, 

Wabash, 


Warren, 


Warrich, 

Booneville, 

Washington, 

Salem, 

Wayne. 

Centrevilie & Richmond. 
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TIw whole of this state belongs to the valley of the Ohio, or lake 
lUichi^n. It is the first of the states, in advancing from die west, east, 
and north, whore nature seems to have divided the suriace between prairie 
and wpbd land. The greater proportion of this state is a timbered 
country. Here, too, we first find the number and manners of northern 
people predominating among the immigrants. Here we first discover, in 
most places, a clear ascendency of New England diakcf, manners, end 
population. Here, too, we note the natural tendency of this cuder of 
things, and this class of immigrants rapidly, and yet silently filling the 
country with inhabituhts. Missouri and Ulinois have occupied a greater 
space in pbhlic estimation, in newspaper description, and in general 
notoriety. The immigration to tliese states have been with four or six 
horse wagons, large droves of cattle, considerable numbers of negroes, 
.ind composerl of immigrants, wbo had name, and were heads of families, 
when lliey removed, and whoso immigration was accompanied with a 
certain degree of eclat. Tlie acquisition of a few families was attended 
with circumstances, which gave it public notoriety. The settling of this 
state has been generally of a difierent cliaracter, and for the most part of 
young men, either unmarried or witliout families. It has been noiseless 
and unnoticed. But the difleronce of the result strikes us with surprise. 
While the population of neither of these states has reached 150,000, the 
population of this state, at this time, is supposed to exceed 400,000, 
though the total gifeii by the census is 344,000,—of these 65,359 are 
free white male inhabitants over 21 years. The number of votera in 
1825, was 36,977, and of paupers 217. 

Facr cf thr. Country, Soil, Sfc. The soutli front is skirted with the 
usual bell of river hills, bluffs and knobs, known by the name of ‘Ohio 
hills.’ Tlroy occupy a greater or less distance from the rivet; some¬ 
times leaving between it and their base a bottom of two or tliroe miles in 
width; and sometimes, and for no inconsiderable length of the southern 
bocadary, they tower directly from tlie waters of the Ohio, and hav^a 
thousand aspects of grandeur and beauty, oficn rising higher than 300 
feet above the level of tlie river. The eye of the southern traveller, 
ascending the Ohio, which has been used to rest on bottoms boundless to 
vision, on swamps, and regions without a rock or a hill in the scenery, 
never tiros, in surveying these beautiful bluffs, especially in ffie spring, 
when their declivities are crimsoned with the red bud, or whitened wifft 
the brilliant blossoms of the dog wood, or rendered verdant with the 
beautiful May apple. • 

^ range of knobs, stretching from the Ohio to White River of the Wa- 
batsh, forms the limits of the table lands, that separate the waters of the 

47 
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(JUo from tJwBe of Wliite Rivm’. Nortlr of the Wabasjt,. between Tippi- 
canoe and Ooitanon, the Wabasli hills are precipitous, and a considerable' 
extent of country is rough and broken. There are in different parts of 
the stale, large extents of country, that may be pronounced hilly.: _ Such 
is the south front of the state to a considerable distance from the Ohio. 
There are not sudi extensive plains in this stale, as in Illinois. Nor ate 
there any hills to vie with those back of Shawneetown* But widj some 
few exceptions, the greater proportion of this state may be pronounced 
one vast level. To particularize the level tracts would be to describe 
three fifths of the state. Tlie prairies here, as elsewhere, are uniformly 
level. The wide extent of country, watered by White River, is generally 
level. The prairies have the usual distinction of high and low, swampy 
and alluvial. For a wide extent on the north front of the state, between 
the Wabash and lake Michigan the country is generally an e.xtended 
plain, alternately prairie and timbered land, with a great proportion of 
swampy lands, and small lakes and ponds. The prairies are no ways dif- 
forent from those of Illinois; alike rich, level, and covered with grass and 
flowering plants. Some like those of Illinois and Missouri, are broader 
than can be measured by the eye. Their divisions are marked off where 
ever streams cross tliem by belts of timbered land. All the rivers of this 
state have remarkably wide alluvions. Every traveller has spoken with 
admiration of the beauty and fertility of the prairies along the course of 
dte Wabash, particularly of those in the vicinity of Fort Harrison. Com¬ 
petent judges prefer tite prairies on this part of the river, both for beauty 
and fertilty to those of the Illinois, and the Upper Mississippi. Perhaps 
no part of the western world can show greater extents of rich land in one 
body, than that portion of White Rivor country, of which Indianapolis is 
the centre. Judging of Indiana, from travelling through the south front 
iitom 18 totiO miles from the Ohio,we should not, probably, compare it with 
Ohio or Illinois. But now, when the greater part of the territory is pur- 
dyasedof the Indians, and all is surveyed, and well understood, it is found 
that this state possesses as large a proportion of first rate lands, as any in 
UlB western country. With some few exceptions of wide prairies, tlie 
divirionB of timbered and prairie lands are more happily balanced, than in 
other parts of the western country. Many rich prairies are long and nar¬ 
row, so that tlie whole can be taken up, and timber be easily accessible by 
•B the settlfflv. Tliere are hundreds of prairies only large enough for a few 
fiums. Even in the large prairies are those beautiful islands of timbered 
land, which form such a striking feature in tlie western prairies. The 
pIMd extents of fertile land, the happy dishibution of rivers and springs 
tHUlf htnffM cause of the unexampled rapidity, with which this state has 
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pt’opied. Anotber reason may be, that lieiiif a aon-daveholding state, 
and nfxt in position beymid Ohio, it was Imppily situated to awst the 
tide of immigration, that set beyond Ohio, after Uiat state was filled. 

We &dd a few remarks in a single view, upon the qualittes the soil, 
on the several rivers, and near the towns, whi«di we shall describe. The 
forest trees, shrubs, plants and grasses do not materially difier frtm fiioce 
of Illinois and Missouri. There is one specific difference, that sho^ he 
noted. Tliere is a much greater proportion of beech timber, which in¬ 
creases so much, as we advance east, than in Ohio, it is clearly the ]minoi- 
pal kind of timber. This state is equally fertile in com, rye, oats, barley, 
wheat and'the cereal gramina in genera). Vast extentsof the richer prai¬ 
ries and bottoms are loo rich for wheat, until the natural wild luxuriance 
in the soil has been reduced by cropping. Upland rice bus been attempt¬ 
ed with success. Some of tlie warm and slieltered vallies have yielded, 
ill favorable years, considerable crops of cotton. No country can exceed 
tiiis in its adaptedness for rearing the finest fruits and fruit liearing slnubs. 
Wild berries in many places are abundant; and on some oi the prairies 
the strawberries are kirge and fine. It is affirmed tliat in the northern 
parts in the low prairies whole tracts are covered with the beautiful fowl- 
inoadow grass pna ji>ratmsiii, of tlie north. It is a certain feet, that 
wherever the Indians or the French have inhabited long enough to destroy 
the natural prairie grass, which, it is well known, is soon eradicated, by 
lieiiig pastured by the domestic auimuls, that surround a farmer’s barn, 
this grass is replaced by Ute blue grass of the western country, which fur¬ 
nishes not only a beautiful sward, but covers the earth with a mat of rich 
fodder, not unlike the second crop, which is cut in tiie northern states, as 
the most valuable kind of hay. For all the objects of farming, and raising 
grain, flour, hemp, tobacco, cattle, sheep, swine, horses and generally the 
articles of the nortliern and middle states, immigrants could not desirea 
better country, tiian may be found in Indiana. In the ridi bottoms in the 
soaihem parts, the reed cane, and uncommonly large ginseng are ab^- 
dant. 

Climate, Sfc. Little need be said upon this head, fer this state, 
situated in nearly the same parallels with Illinois and Missouri, hasrauch 
the same temperature. That part of it which is contiguous to lake 
Michigan, is more subject to copious rains; and being otherwise low and 
marshy, much of the land is too wet for cultivation. Some have described 
tlie country and climate near lake Michigan as productive and deli^tfql. 
For a considerable distance from the lake, &nd heaps covered with a 
few stinted junipers, and swept by the gales of the lake, give qo proniae 
of a fine country or climate. But beyond the influence of the Mtfl 
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bi«eze, the climate « cool, mild and temperate. The.state, in general, 
is flomewhat less exposed to the extremes of heat and cold, than HHnois.' 

In point of salubrity, we can do no more than repeat the remarks, 
which have so often been found applicable to the western country in 
general, M»d which fr«n the nature of things must apply to all countries. 
Tim bi|^ and rolling regions of this state are as healthy as the same 
kinds of land in the other parts of the United States. The wet prairies, 
swampy lands, and tracts contiguous to small lakes and ponds, and inun¬ 
dated bottoms, intersected by bayous, generate fever and ague, and 
antunmal fevers, and impart a bilious tendency to all the disorders of the 
country. The beautiful pmiries above Vincem^es, on the Wabash, in the 
neighborhood of Fort Harrison and Tippicano#, are found to have some 
balance against their fertility, beauty of appearance, and the ease with 
which they are cultivated, in their insalubrity. That the settlers in 
general, have found this state, taken as a whole, favorable to health, the 
astonishing increase of the population bears ample testimony. 

The winters arc mild, compared with those of New England or Penn¬ 
sylvania. Winter commences in its severity about Christmas, and lasts 
seldom more than six weeks. During this time in most seasons, the 
rivers, that have not very rapid currents, are frozen. Though winters 
occur, in which the Wabash cannot be crossed upon the ice. About the 
middle of February, the severity of winter is past. In the northern parts 
of the state, snow sometimes, though rarely, falls a foot and a half in 
depth. In the middle and southern parts, it seldom falls more than six 
inches. Peach trees are generally in blossom early in March. The 
forests begin to be green from the 5th to the 15th of April. Vast num¬ 
bers of flowering shrubs are in full flower, before they are in leaf, which 
gives an inexpressible charm to the early appearance of spring. Vegeta¬ 
tion is liable to be injured both by early and late frosts. 

Bieers. The southern shore of this state is washed by the Ohio, from 
the mouth of the Big Miami to that of the Wabash, a distance of nearly 
500 miles, by the meanders of the river. We reserve a description of 
this noble stream for our account of the state of Ohio. Between the 
Miami and the Wabash, the following considerable streams, together 
with many small ones, enter the Ohio. Tanner’s Creek falld in two 
miles below Lawrenceburgh, and has a course of 30 miles. lyiughery’s 
Creek enters 11 miles below the Miami, and is 40 miles in length. 
Indian Creek, called by the Swiss, in remembrance of a stream in their 
native country, Venoge, Bounds the Swiss settlements on the south, and 
enters the Ohio eight miles below the pdnt (^posite to Kentucky River. 
W|iiMdot, Big Kue, Little Blue, Anderson’s River, Pigeon and Beaver 
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(Greeks enter mtlie order in which we have mentioned them, as we descend 
the Ohio. In descending tins distance, we discover the deep chasm tbroagh 
the banks of the Ohio, where a groat many smaller streams enter. Many 
of thwe streams, at some distance from the Ohio, afford mill seats; 'We 
may therefore remark, that the south front of Indiana is well watered. 

The Wabash is the chief river of this state t and after the Tennessee 
one of the most considerable tributaries of the Ohio. It glides through 
the central [(arts of the state, and by its extensive branches waters a vast 
extent of if. One of the main branches heads near Fort St. Mary’s, in 
Darke county, Ohio. The next considerable branch called Little River, 
heads seven miles south of Fort Wayne, and enters the Wabash, eighty 
mites below St. Mary’s Portage. The next is Massassineway, which 
also heads in Ohio, between Forts Greenville and Recovery; and joins it a 
league and a half below the mouth of Little River. Eel River, another 
branch, rises in ponds and lakes, eighteen miles west of Fort Wayne, and 
joins the Wabash, night miles below the mouth of the Massassineway. 
Rejoicing, Mascontin, Ouitanon, and Dwbe are inconsiderable tributaries. 

White River enters the Wabash from the eastern side, sixteen miles 
below Vincennes. It is the most considerable tributary of the Wabatjh; 
and one of the most important rivers in the stale. It waters a great extent 
of very fertile country, in a lateral direction to the main stream. Its 
head w'afers interlock with the waters of the Miami. Its principal tribu¬ 
taries are Driftwood Branch, Muddy Fork, and Tea-kettle Branch. 

Little River, St. Mary’s, Rock River, and Pomme, are inconsidemble 
tributaries, that enter from the eastern side. It rcfceives a groat number 
of considerable tributaries from the west. Richard’s Creek and Rock 
River enter above Tippicanoe. This stream has acquireH lasting fame 
by the bloody action which was fought upon its banks, between the United 
Stales’ troops, under General Harrison, and the Wabasli savages in 
November, 1811. It originates from many branches in ponds and lakes, 
wnich, like that at the source of the Plcin of the Illinois, discliargo at 
one extremity into the waters of the Wabash, and at the other into the 
Maumee of the lakes. Before the battle of Tippicanoe the Indians had 
fields in high cultivation along the banks of this river. Below this river 
from the we.st, enter in .succession, Pino, Redwood, Rejoicing, Little 
Vermillion, Embliere, Dacliette and Brouettc Rivers, which are inconsid¬ 
erable streams, that head in the state of Illinois. 

White Water is a branch of the Big Miami, and a very interesting river. 
It rises near Fort Greenville, in Ohio. Not far from its source it crosses 
into this stale, and in its devious course, waters a large e-Xtent of fertile 
country. The West Fork unites with it at Brookville, 30 miles above its 
cntnuicc into the Miami. This beautiful stream is supposed to water 
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mialy a million acres of land. It abounds in line fisli, and surpasses tiie 
other rivers of tire country in the unusual transparency of waters. It has- 
its sources in copious hill springs, and its waters are uncommonly cold, 
llie people in its vicinity have an idea that its waters are too much' ivant- 
ing in specific gravity, or too little buoyant, fur ordinary swimmers to 
t tthemselves to bathe in it. 

The northern front of the state, bordering on the territory of Mictiigan, 
and the lake of that name, is watered copiously by rivets, tiiat empty into 
that lake and lake Erie. The principal of tliese are the St. Joseph of the 
Maumee of the lakes, and its numerous branches, tlie river Raisin of lake 
Erie, Black River of lake Michigan witli its imiuerous branches; Cbemiii, 
Big and Little Kenutoic, all of dmt lake, and Theakiki, Kickapoo, Plein, 
and the Vermillion of Illinois. These numerous rivers generally have 
^ort courses, and carry large volumes of water. Most of them originate 
in ponds and lakes, of which an hundred exist along the northern frontier. 
Many have tlie peculiar character of such waters in this region, that is 
to say, a position on an elevated plateau, from one extremity of whicli 
tlie waters discharge into the lakes, and from the otlier into the waters of 
the Mississippi. 

Although this state has not so great an extent of inland navigation as 
Illinois, the amount of that navigation is very great. Many of its waters 
interlock with those of the Illinois. It possesses tlie whole extent of tlio 
noble Wabasli, and White River, and its imiuerous loatabic brandies. 
By these large marshy ponds, which at once discharge into lake Midiigan 
and Erie ou the one hand, and tlie gulf of Mcxi(« on the other, with a 
small expense of money and labor, the lakes will be united by canals witli 
the Ohio ami Illinois. A navigable canal already connects the White 
Water by the Big Miami with the Ohio, at Cincinnati. Tliis state so 
rapidly becoming populous, is the younger sister of Ohio, and will soon 
dispute the point of population and imfiortancc. It will ere long emulate 
the,eateTprise, tlie canals and great public works of ite model. By the 
lakes the northern frontier is already connected witli Canada and New 
York. Tlie whole extent of the inland navigation may be fairly rated at 
5,000 miles. 

Chirf Totem. Character of the comUrt/ in which they are situated. 
The tabular view of county towns presents the names of the most con¬ 
siderable villages in this state. To mention, in detail, alt tliat have really 
attained some degree of consequence, would only fumidb a banen cata¬ 
logue of names. We will mention the chief of those on the Ohio, in 
descending order, beginning with Lawrenceburgh, on (he south-eastern 
angle of tlie state. 
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This town, seat of justice for (he county of Dearborn, stands on 
'•<4he nortii bank of die Ohio, 23 miles below Cincinnati, and two miles 
below the Big Miami, the eastern limit of the state. It is in tlie centre of 
a rich'.bottom. The ancient village was built on the first bottom, which 
was frequently exposed to inundation. It was not nncomroon for the 
water to rise four or five feet above the foundations of the houses, in 
which case the inhabitants removed to the upper story, and drove their 
domestic animals to the hills. Visits and tea parties were projected in the 
inundated town, and the vehicles of transport skitis and periogues. Tlie 
period of the flood, from ancient custom, and the suspension of all tlte 
customary pursuits, became a time of carnival. The floods, instead of 
creating disease, wash the surface of the earth, carry ofl^ vegetable and 
animal matter, and are supitosed to lo rather conducive to health than 
otherwise. The old town, built on the first bank, bad been stationary for 
mdny years. New Lawrcnccburgb has lieen recently built on the second 
bank, and on elevated ground, formed by the bank of Tanner’s Creek. 
Since tlie commencement of this town few places have made more rapid 
progress. Many of the new houses are handsome; and some of tliem 
make a handsome show from the river. Its position, in relation to the 
river, the rich adjacent countiy, and tlie Big Miami, is highly eligible. 
It has a number of resjiectable commencing manufactories, and promises 
to be a large town. It contains 1,00(( inhabitants. 

Aurora is a now village, at the month of Hogan Creek, four miles 
lielow, on the Ohio. It contains between 60 and 70 dwellings. Rising 
Sun, 13 miles below I.awrcnceburgb, occupies a beautiful position on the 
Ohio, and is a village something larger than Aurora. 

Vevay, the seat of justice for Switzerland county, is sitjiated 8 miles 
above the point, opposite the moiitli of Kentucky River, and 45 miles 
' below Cincinnati. It contains lietween 2 and 300 houses, a court house, 
jail, academy, printing ofiice, from which issues a weekly journal, a branch 
o; ihe Bank of Indiana, and some otlier public buildings. This injer- 
esting town was commenced in 1804, by 30 Swiss families, to whom the 
United States made a grant, under favorable stipulations, of a considera¬ 
ble tract of land, to patronize the cultivation o[ the vine. The patriarch 
of this colony was a Swiss gentleman, of the name of J. J. Dnfour, 
who continued an intelligent friend to the town. The colony soon 
received considerable accessions from the mountains of Switzerland. 
In grateful remembrance of their native hills, and to create in the bosom 
of (heir adopted country tender assooiationsVith their ancient country, 
thpy named their stream Venoge, and their town Vevay. Messrs. Dufijur, 
Morerod,Bettens, Siebentbal, and others, commenced the cultivation of 
the grape on a large scale. This cultivation has gone on steadily in- 
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creasing. An hundred experiments have been since commenced in dif¬ 
ferent points of the West. But tliis still remains tlie largest vineyard ip 
the United Slates. We have witnessed nothing in our country, id the 
department of gardening and cultivation, which can compare w\th tho 
ridiness of this vineyard, in the autumn, wlion tlie clusters are in 
maturity. Words feebly paint such a spectacle. The horn of plenty 
seems to have been emptied in the production of this rich fruit. We 
principally remarked tlie blue or Cape grape and the Madeira grape. 
The wine of the former has been preferred to tlie Claret of Bordeaux. 
The freit tends to become too succulent and abundant. It is now sup¬ 
posed that some of our native grapes, will more easily acclimate, and 
make a better wine. These amiable and industrious people are constantly 
profiting by experience. This species of agriculture already yields them 
a better profit than any other practised in our country. They are every 
year improving on die vintage of the past. They are tlie simple and 
interesting inhabitants that we might expect, from tJie prcjiossessions 
of early reading, to find from tho vine clad hills of Switzerland. They 
are mostly protestants, and happily compound the vivacity of the Frencli 
witlt the industry of the Germans. Like the former they love gaiety 
and dancing. Like the latter they easily fall in with the spirit of our 
institutions, love our country and its laws, intermarry with our people, and 
are in all respects a most amiable people. There is a considerable num¬ 
ber of professional men in A''evay, a public library, a literary society, and 
many of tlie comforts and improvements of u town. Mr. Uufour has 
distinguished himself by agricultural publications, particularly upon the 
culture of the vine. This industrious people have created some manu¬ 
factures, peculiar to themselves, particularly tliat of straw bonnets. 'I’he 
position of the town is fortunate, in relation to tlie back country, and tlio 
odier interior large towns. 

Madison, tlie most populous, and one of the pleasantest and most 
tliriving towns in the state; is situated on tlie Ohio,nearly equi-distant 
between Louisville and Cincinnati, and was commenced in 1811. In 
1^9 between 40 and 50 brick buildings, many of them three stories, 
were added to the town; and the promise of future progress is equally 
great. Its position on the Ohio is peculiarly favorable, it being tlie point 
of the river nearest Indianapolis, 84 miles from it, and tlio landing 
place for the imports irom tiie Ohio to a number of the newly settled and 
riiriving counties. Besides churches and public buildings, it has 35 dry 
good’s stores, many of them transacting an extensive business. A line 
of stages passes through it. It has two printing ofiices, and issues a 
respecta]^ weekly gazette. It has an insurance company, and expects , a 
hranciltlf ^ United States Bank. It does a large business in exports of 
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the produce of the country, and is particularly noted for the quwtity of 
j)6rk harrelled here. It contains 2,000 inhabitants. 

Nerr London, ten miles lower on the river, and Charlestown, 29 milos 
lower,' ttnd two miles back from the Ohio, are small villages. The land 
about the la’tter town was a grant of gratitude from Virginia to the brave 
Gcn^l Clark and his soldiers, for their achievements at the close of the 
revolutionary war. 

Jeffersonville is situated just above the falls of Cfoio. The town of 
Louisville on the opposite shore, and foe beautiful and rich country 
beyond, together with the broad and rapid river, forming whitsoing sheets 
and cascades from shore to shore, the display of steam boats, added to the 
high banks, the neat village, and tlie noble woods on the north bank, unite 
to render llte scenery of this village uncommonly rich and diversified. 
It is a considerable and handsome village with some houses, that have a 
show of magnificence. It has a land office, a post office, a printing office, 
and some otlier public buildings. It was contemplated to canal foe fails 
on this side of the river; and a company with a large capital was incor¬ 
porated by the leuislatuve. In 1819, the work was commenced, but has 
not been prosecuted with the succe.ss that was hoped. The completion 
of foe canal on the oppcsllo side will, probably, merge this project, by 
rendering it useless. One of the principal chutes of foe river, in low 
water, is near tliis shore; and experienced pilots, appointed by foe state, 
are always in readiness to conduct boats over the falls. Clarksville is a 
email village just below this place. 

New Albany, the seat of justice for Floyd county, is four and a half 
miles below Jeft’ersonville. 'I'he front street is three quarters of a mile in 
length, and makes a respectable appearance from the river. Many steam 
boats, that cannot pass the falls, ai'c laid up for repair at this place, dur¬ 
ing the summer. It has a convenient ship yard for building steam boats, 
«nd is a thriving and busy village, containing ) ,900 inhabitants. 

Fredonia, Leavenworth, Rockporl, and Evansville occur, as we descehd 
foe Ohio. The last is a village of some consequence. It i.s foe landing 
place for immigrants, descending foe Ohio, for foe Wabash. It is at the 
mouth of Big Pigeon Creek, 54 miles south of Vincennes, and 45 above 
the mouth of foe Wabash. Being about half way between foe falls of 
Ohio and tfje mouth, it is a noted stopping place for steam boats. 

Corydon, the seat of justice for file county of Harrison, was for a con- 
niderable time foe political metropolis of this state. It is distant 23 
miles from Jeffersonville, and 13 from the Ohio, and is situated in, 
forks of Indian Creek. North of the town, spreads an exteonve regian 
ef^rrens, full of sink holes and lime stonn caves. 

4S 
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SaioiD, on a small branch of Blue River, 34 miles north of Corydon, 
is a flourishing county town, containing more than 1{)0 hottses.— 
Brownstown, Paoli, and Washington, are inferior county towns. The 
following towns are on the Walaish as wc descend the river. ‘ 'Above 
Tippicanoe is tlte old Fiench post of Ouitanoji, at the head of boatable 
navigation on the river, in tlio centre nf what was recently tlic country of 
the savages. Its origin dates back nearly one hundred years. 'I'he in¬ 
habitants are n mixture of French and Indian blood. Merom is on a high 
Muff of the Wabash, opposite La Motto Prairie, in Illinois, and is in tlio 
centre of rich and lieautiful prairies. It has jKjoplod with great ra|)idity. 
Terre Havie is situated two miles below Fort Harrison, as its name im¬ 
ports, on a high bank of the Wabash. It is a growing and important 
village. Shaker Town, li) miles above Vincennes, contains a community 
of the industrious people called Shakers, and exhibits the marks of order 
and neatness, that so universally characterize this people. 

Vincennes is, after Kaskaskia, the oldest place in tire western world. 
It was settled in 1735 by French emigrants from Clanada. They fixed 
themselves hero in a beautiful, rich, and isolated spot, in the midst of the 
deserts. For an age they had little intercourse with any other ptxijilo than 
savages. Their interests, pursuits and feelings were ideiitiflod with them. 
Their descendants are reclaimed from their savage propensities; and 
have the characteristic vivacity and politenes.s of the French jjceple. It 
is 150 miles above the mouth of the Wabash; and 54 from the nearest 
pointof the Ohio. It has improved rapidly of late; and cxintains 300 
houses, a brick court house and hotel, a jail, a respectable building for an 
Academy, aiB-ornan Catholic, and a Presbyterian church, kind olfiee, post 
office, two printing offices, from one of which is issued a rcs))cc.table 
gazette, a bank, and some other public buildings, and l,.5t)0 inhabitants. 
It is situated contiguous to a beautiful prairie, 5,000 acres of wliich are 
cultivated as a common field, after the ancient French customs. It was 
for a long time the scat of the territorial government, and still has as 
much trade as any other place in the state. The plat of tlio town is level, 
and laid off with regularity. Tlie houses have extensive gardens, crowded 
after the French fashion with fruit trees. It is accessible, for the greater 
part of the year, by steam lioats; and is a place of extensive supply of 
merchandise to the interior of the state. Volnoy, who visited this place 
not long after the establishment of the Federal Government, gives a 
graphic and faithful account of the appearance of this place, and the 
adjoining country, the French inhabitants and their manners. At the 
same time he presents a revolting picture of the manner in which’ tte> 
Americans had treated them. Perhaps he had not learned that Vincennes 
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iind been for a long lime a nest of savages, from vrliich Uiey fitted out 
■ifcoir murderous expeditions; and that it was natural that the Kentucldans 
who Had suflcred much from tliem, should retaliate upon tire people who 
had harbored them. He represents them, sub8ei]uently, to have been 
clieated out of their hinds by the Americans, and tlieir ignorance so 
profound, that little more than half their number could read or write; 
andjfco avers that ho could iiustantly distinguish them, when mixed with 
tire Americans, by their meagre and tanned faces, and their look of poverty 
and desolation. However just thi.s picture may have been in 170G, it is 
reversed now. Most of the inhabitants have an air of ease and affluence; 
and Vincennes furni.shcs a pleasant and rc.s()cctn ble society. 

Harmony is fifty-Caur miles below Viaceimes, and something more than 
one hundred by wafer above the mouth of the Walmsh on tlie east bank 
of the river, 1(> miles from the nearest point of the Ohio, on a rich and 
heavily timbered plateau, or secouil bottom. It is high, bealtliy, lias a 
fertile soil, and is in the vicinity of small and rich prairies, and is a 
pleasant and well chosen p isitiou. It was first settled in 1SI4, by a re¬ 
ligious sect of (iermans,ilenomintile!l Harmonitus. They were emigrants 
from (lermany, and settled first on'Beaver Creek in Pcmisylvania. They 
moved in a htaly, consisting of 800 souls, to this place. Their spiritual 
and temporal leader was George Rapp, and all the lands and possessions 
were held in his name. Their .society seems to have been a kind of inter¬ 
mediate sect between the Shakers and Moravians. 'They held their 
pro|>erly in common. Thei r regulations were extremely strict and severe. 
In their order, hidustry, neatness, and perfect subordination, tlicy resem¬ 
bled the Shakers. They soon erected from SO to 100 large and substantial 
buildings. Their lauds were laid off with the most per^t regularity, 
and were as right angled and sipiaro as compass could make them. 
They were wonderfully successful hero, as tliey had been in other places, 
in converting a wilderness into a garden in a short time. They had evrai 
U.o luxury of a botanic garden and a green house. Their great house of 
assembly, with its wings and appendages, was nearly 100 feet square. 
Here they lived, and lalarred in common, and in profound peace. But 
from some cause, their eyes were turned from the rich fields and the wide 
prairies, and the more southern and temperate climate of tlm Waliasli 
towards Beaver Creek, the place where they had first settled. While 
Jitgy were under the iulhience of these yearnings, the leader of a new 
sect came upon them. This was no other than Robert Owen of Now 
Lanark, in Scotland, a professed phiIoBoplK i*of a new school, who advo¬ 
cated new principles, and took now views of society. He denominated 
Iiis theory, ‘The Social System.’ lie was opulent, and disclosed to make 
8 grand experiment of bis principles on tlie prairies of Uio Wabad), and 
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purchased Die land and village of Mr. Rapp, for 190,000 dollars. In _ 
riiort time there were admitted to the new establishment from seven pF' 
eight hundred persons. They danced all together, one night in every week, 
and had a concert of music in another. The Sabbath was oocupie.d.in the 
delivery and hearing of philosophical lectures. Two of Mr. Owen’s sons, 
and Mr. M’Clnrd joined him from Scotland. The society at New Harmony, 
as the place was called, cacited a great deal of remark in every part the 
United States. Great numbers of distinguished men in all the walks of 
Kfe wrote to the society, making enquiries, respecting its prospects, and 
rules; and expressing a desire, at some future time to join it. Mr. Owen 
remained at New Harmony, little more than a yoarjin which time he made a 
voyage to Europe. The fourth of July, 1836, he promulgated his famous 
declaration of ‘mental independence.’ The society had begun to moulder 
before this time. He has loft New Harmony, and ‘ the social system’ is 
abandoned. It is to be hoped, that this beautiful village, wliicli has been 
the theatre of such singular and oppesile experiments, will again flotirisb. 

Brookville is a decaying village, in the forks of the beautiful White 
Water. It was noted for tlio number and enterprizeof its mechanics and 
manufacturers. A number of its public .and private buildings are of brick, 
and respectable. If lias grist mills, saw mills, carding machines, a 
printing office and numbers of the common mechanic shops, where the 
usual articles of city manufacture arc made. 

The surrounding country is finely timbered and watered. The soil is 
rich and productive; and has acquired reputation for the excellence of its 
tobacco. From some cause, notwithstanding all llir.se advantages, it has 
declined. The number of houses exceeds one litmdrcd, 

Harrison situated on the north shore of While Water, eight miles 
from its mouth, eighteen north-east of Brockvillc. and in the centre of 
an excellent body of land. The village is divided between the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Ohio and Indiana. In the rich and extensive bottoms, that 
surround this village, are found great numbers of Indian mounds. They 
contain quantities of human bones, in all stages of decay. Indian axes, 
■vases, and implements of war and domestic use, abound in them. In 
the bottom of most of them are found brands, coal and ashes; indications, 
from which antiquarians have inferred, that they wore places of sacrifice, 
and that the victims were human. 

Richmond is a thriving town of 1,500 inhabitants. 

Indianapolis is situated on the west bank of White River, in the centre 
of one of the most extensive and fertile bodies of land in the western 
■world; nearly central to the state, and at a point accessible by steam boqts^ 
in common stages of the Wabash. No river in America according to its 
«XB and extent, waters greater bodies of fisrtile land, than White River, 
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Tlie country is settling about this town witJi unexampled rapidity. But 
^ few years since, it was a solid and deep forest, where the surprised 
traveller now sees the buildings of a metropolis, compactstreets and squares 
of botjk buildings, respectable public buildings,manufictorics, mechanic 
Shops, printing offices, business and bustle. Such is the present aspect 
of Indianapolis, which contains two hundred houses, and 1,200 inhabit- 
aq^. It will, probably, become one of the largest towns between 
'XSincinnati and tiie Mississippi. 

In the recently settled parts of the state, have sprung up a number of 
new towns, with compact streets and handsome houses, within four or 
five years. The most considerable of theseare Logansjrort, Terre Haute, 
Rockville, Crawfordsville, and La Fayette, This last town is now the 
head of navigation on the Wabash. At the point designated by the 
commissioners for the termination of the Wabash and Erie canal, 00 miles 
below La Payette, is the famous battleground of Tippicanoe attlie mouth 
of that river. It exhibits the moat beautiful scenery. The breast-works 
of the American army are still visible. The hottest point of tlie fight is 
indicated by the masses of bones of tlie horses that were killed. General 
Tipton, who at the age of eighUMjn years distinguished himself in that 
battle, is the present owner of the site, and has enclosed it with a view to 
consecrating file memory of that event. 

The increase of population in this state, since the year 1820, has been 
une.xampled, even in the annals of western progress. The inhabitants 
then amounted to 147,000. The census of 1830 gives it 344,000 This 
census did not include any but resident persons. Great numbers of 
immigrants were in the state at the time it was taken, and were not 
included in it. The lido of immigration was stronger at i»o period, than 
last autumn. The number of inhabitants at this time, exceeds 400,000. 

I'he firincipal influx of this population lias been to the country on the 
Upper Wabash, forming the counties of Warren, Fountain, Tippicanoe, 
Madison, Hancock, Clay, Caroll, Cass, Clinton, and Boone. Tjjese 
counties send four Senators and eight representatives to tlie General 
Assembly. The inhabitants aro dislingui.shcd for their progre.ss in making 
farms and towns, and their intelligence tmd respectability. Nearly half 
the counties have been ccnslifiited within the last five years. 

The soil of the Upper Wabash is of the richest quality, being black, 
dsepjfriable and e.viremcly productive. Over the whole extent we meet 
with fertile and lieautifiilly undulating prairies. Unlike those farther 
west, some of them have small hills of considerable elevation with 
gjroves on tlieir summits, presenting delightful prospects to the eye. 
‘i'he productiveness of these prairies is surprising. The face of tlie 
country is undergoing an astonishing change, which seems the work of 
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enchanlmenf. Three or four years ago it bad only l^n trodden b) 
savages or tl)e animals of the wilderness. We now see not onjjj 
luxuriant forests, numerous iloebs, herds and commencing orchard^, and 
gartlens, but neat and substantial brick houses. 

In consequence of llie great change produced by the ofjening of the 
New York canal, and the canal connecting Lake Erie with Ontario, the 
nortli front of Indiana along Lake Michigan, which, a few years sStice, 
was regarded as a kind of terminating point of habitancy in the deserf, 
has liegun to be viewed as a maratime shore, and tlie most important front 
of the state. 

Navigable waters. Their extent lias been rated at 2,500 miles. We 
have given an estimate of twice that amount. When we take into view 
the whole northern laltes, and all their sliores, traversed at present by 
steam boats, this estimate will be Cjiind moderate. I’he beatable 
walere, beside the lakes, consist of the long extent of tlic Ohio, washing 
the .'■•outhern shore, the Wabash and its waters, Petoka, Blue River, St. 
Joseph, Wliitc Water, Rocky River, Pomrac, Massisineway, Eel River, 
Little River, Panllier Creek, Elkhorn, St. Joseph of Lake Michigan, Great 
and Little Kenomic, Ohemin, Chicago, Kickapoo, Tlieakiki, part of Fox, 
Plein and Illinois. The distance from Chicago, to New Orleans is 1680, 
and to Buffalo 800 miles. 

In regard to the facility of communication between the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and the lakes, we have already noted tlie great number of lakes 
and ponds, that from one extremity communicate wiOi tliose rivers; and 
from the other, with Lake Erie and Michigan. More than 20 of these 
portages have been practised. Among the first, we name that bchveen 
St. Marys, and Little River of the Wabash. By tliis the French formerly 
communicated with their posts on the Wabash. The second is a short 
portage, between Ciiicago and the Kickapoo of die Illinois. In high 
spring waters, boats pass by this route from the lake to the river. The 
ihiid is the distance of a league between the north branch of the Big 
Miami, and the south blanch of the Maumee. By this communication 
canoes have passed from the Ohio to Lake Erie. Another communication 
is a kind of natural canal at LoramieFs Fort, connecting the Miami and 
the Maumee, which is practicable for boats in high waters. There is 
another similar connection between Hudson River of Lake Erie, and 
Grand River of Luke Michigan. The Muskingum of the Ohio commu¬ 
nicates in spring fltKiils with tiic Cuyahoga of Lake Erie. There is a 
portage of four miles, lictween the St. Joseph of Lake Michigan, and 
Theakiki, of two miles between the Tlieakiki and the great Kenomic, 
of half a mile between the Great' and Little Kenomic; of three mile's 
between Chicago and Plein, and numerous other communications 
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between die rivers of the Wabash and LaJte Michigan, too nnmerous to 
tiention. 

The river Chicago empties into Lake Michigan, near die territorial 
limits of Indiana and Illinois. Its harbor is the south-western extremity 
of that lakb. Fort Dearborn, where the bloody tragedy of September, 
1815, was enacted by the Indians, in the massacre of its garrison, was, 
iy«l recently, a military post of the United States. It has lately been 
abandoned. At the month of this river is the only harbor on tho lake 
for a great distance; and when ever a canal shall unite the Illinois with 
the lake, it will liecome a place of groat commercial importance. 

Indians. Until recently, they owned the greater part of the fertile 
lands in this state. Most of these lands have lately been [lurchascd of 
them by treaty. Tho name.s of the tribes, as tliey used to be, convey little 
idea of their present position and numbers. Great numbew liavc 
emigrated far to the west, on White River and Arkansa.s. Otliors have 
strayed into Canada, or towards tlie sources of the Mis.sissippi, and their 
deserted places are rapidly filling with (he habitations of white men. 
Their names, as they used to be, are Masoontins, Piankasliaws, Kicka- 
poos, Delnwan's, Miamies,.Shawnoes, W'eeas, Ouitanons, Eel Rivets and 
Pottawaltomies. Their present nnnibers can not c.vceed four or five 
thousand souls. It i.s an unfpiestionable evidence of the fertility of tlie 
country in tlie inferior of Indiana, that it was once the seat of tlie most 
dense Indian imputation in the western country. The Indians invariably 
fixed in greatest numbers, where the soil was fertile, the country healthy, 
and tlie means of transport on water courses easy and extensive. Such 
countries abounded in fish and game, and such was llie country in 
question. The Indians in this country were invadixl, in ITIU, by Gen. 
Wilkinson, llcdestroyed tlieirprincipjil town. It contaiued 120houses, 
eighty of which were roofed with shingles. The gardens and improve¬ 
ments about it were delightful. There was a tavern with collars, bar, 
public and private moms; and the whole indicated no small degree of 
order and civilization. The prophet’s town, destroyed by Gen. Harrison 
in November, 1811, was a considerable place. The Miamies possess a 
reservation near Logan’s Fort, of 30 miles square of land, of tlie finest 
quality. Their numbers aro 1,150. Beside their rich lands, they have 
an annuity of25,000 dollars, which, with their jiossessions, render tlicin 
Near the Kankakee Ponds north of the Wabash, reside tho 
Pottawattomies, who are more numerous than the Miamies. These 
Indians, in 1826 coded land.s to the United States, for the purpose of 
causing a road to be constructed from Lake Michigan by way of Indian¬ 
apolis to the Ohio. Congress confirmed tho grant, and the road has 
been laid out, and rendered passable. 
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Gam and Fish. The interior and northern ports of tliis state are 
abundantly stocked with game. Bears, and especially deer, are commoiff 
Wild turkeys have been supposed by some, to abound as much ori the 
waters of White River, ns they do in the settled regions. Hundreds are 
sometimes driven from one corn field. Prairie hens, partridges and 
grouse abound on the prairies, and in some seasons, wild pigeons are ^een 
herein conntleas numbers. Where tlicy roost, the limbs of the treesV'e 
broken off in all directions by tlieir numbers. Venomous snakes and 
noxious reptiles are sometimes seen, especially in the vicinity of ledges of 
rocks. The nittlo snake and the copper head are the most numerous 
and dangerous. The streams, and especi.nlly those that cotnmunicate 
with Lake Michig.an, are abundant in fish of the best qualities. Tho 
number and excellence of the fish, and the ease, with which they are taken, 
are circumstances of real importance anil advantage to tho first settlers, 
and help to sustain them, until they are enahled to subsist by tlie avails 
of cnlfiv.tlion. 

Mineral* and Fossils. There are salt springs in dificrent parts of tlio 
stale. We do not know, that any of them are worked to much extent. 
The salt has hitherto been chiefly brought from the United States’ Saline, 
back of Shawncetown, or from the Salines of Kenhawa. Stone coal of 
the best quality is found in wirious places. Native copper has been 
discovered in small masses, in the norlheni parts of the state. Iron oro 
is also found in some places. But in general it is a country too level to 
be a mineral one. Allliough from the first settlement of the country, it 
has been asserted, that there is a silver mine near Ouitanon. 

Antiquities. This state once possessed a numerous Indian population. 
Their moundd, sepulchres, ruined villages, the sward of blue grass, which 
indicates in times nearer, or remote, the position of an Indian village, 
their implements of war and agriculture, dug up by the spade, or turned 
up by the plough, strike ns on all sides, ns we travel through this state. 
They can not but excite deep and serious thoughts in a reflecting mind. 
French traditions relate, that an exterminating Iiattle took place in a spot, 
which is now designated by two or three small mounds, near where Fort 
Harrison now stands. The battle was fought between the Indians of tlie 
Mississippi, and of the Wabash. The. prize of conquest was the lands, 
which were adj-acent to tlio field of battle. A thousand warriors fought 
on each side. The contest commenced with the sun, and was fought with 
all the barbarity and desperation of Indian bravery. The "’Wabash 
warriors were victorious with seven survivors; and tlie vanquished came 
oflf with only five. 

Curiosities. Like Alabama and Tennessee, this state abounds wifK 
subterranean wonders, in the form of caves. Many have been escplored, 
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»nd some of them have been described. One of them is extensively 
known in the western country by the name of‘«Ac Epsom salts case,'' 

It is not very fir from Jeffersonville. When first discovered, the salts 
were ry^esented as being some inches deep on the floor. The interior of 
fliis cave possesses the usual domes and chamlicrs of extensive caverns, 
through which tlie visitant gropes a distance of a mile and a quarter to the 
J pipifr,’ which is a splendid column, 15 feet in diameter, and 25 feet 
high, regularly reeded from top to bottom. Near it are smaller pillars of 
llife same apfiearance. 

The salt in ((uestion is sometimes found in lumps varying from one to 
ten pounds. The floor and walls are covered with it in the form of a 
frost, which when removed, is speedily reproduced. The earth yields 
from four to 20 pounds to the bushel; and tlie product is said to be of the 
best quality. Nitre is also found in the cave in great abundance, and 
sulphate of lime, or plaistcr of paris. 

Roads and Catwh. We have seen that the state has laid out and 
rendered passable a road from Lake Michigan to the Ohio The 
national road is laid out, and some part of it made through the state from 
east to west, ];assing through Indianopolis. The common roads are in 
good pa.ssable condition during the summer. But in winter, and 
especially during rainy weather, they are excessively deep and heavy. 
Regular ferries are now established across the the rivers at all the import¬ 
ant points of travel The project of a rail road from the Ohio to Lake 
Michigan has been discussed. None of the western states, from the 
the configuration, to which we have adverted, possess greater facilities of 
making canals; as great numbers of the small lakes communicate at 
present with the Ohio and .Mississippi from one extremity, and with Lake 
Michigan from the other, and require only, that the communications 
should he dcejienod to become natural cantils. 

A canal has been projected by the state, after a long discussion of 
two or three legislative sessions, entitled the Wabash and Erie Canal. Jit 
is intended to conm.'ct by the Big Miami, and the Dayton Canal, with 
Lake Erie. Fniids have been provided for making it; but, owing to 
some division of opinion respecting the comparative utility of canals and 
rail roads, the excavation has not yet been commenced. 

Seminaries. Indiana College at Bloomington, commenced in 1^8. 
^aiiarly as 1804, the then territorial government of Indiana incorporated 
what "t^as^called the university of Vincennes. A brick building was 
erected, and the university figured for some “years in the statutes of 
legjslation. When the territory became a state, a township of land to be 
Selected by the president of the United States, was ajgiropriated to this 
institution, in addition to the township already owned. The new town- 
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diijj was selected by the president, near Bloomingtan. The ariglmt 
title of the college was ulinnged, and the brick edifice sold. It then took 
the name of Indiana College. In 1829 it received an efficient organiza.* 
tion under a learned president, with two professors aud a tutor.. The 
nurobctr of students is about 00. The seal of the college is .a delightful 
village central to a healthful and fertile country. A thorough classical 
education is imparted at ;ui expense as moderate, as in any other siipjlar 
soraiuary in the union. 

Hanover Academy was tjstahlislied at Hanover, six miles below Madison 
on tlte C&io, in 1827. It is chiefly intended as a Presbyterian theological 
school, aud is under the care of the Presbytery of Indiana. It has an 
endowment in land, and the system of manual labor is contemplated. If 
is intended that the expenses of board and tuition shall be hut tijirfy 
dollars a year. It has 22 students, 18 of whom arc preparing for the 
ministry. Some other iiislitulions of education exist, called academies; 
and high schools are in contemplation in different parts of this rapidly 
advancing state. 

A historical society has recently been formed, the object of which, is to 
investigate the antiquities of the country, and preserve the materials for 
the annals and history of the state. A resjjcctablc librarv has already 
Iteen collected, and the so<'ie!y bids fair to l)o idfident in furnishing 
documents of practical utility in furthering its olijecis. 

That spirit of regard for scliools, rcligious societies and institutions, 
connected with them, which has so honorably distinguished the commenc¬ 
ing legislation of Ohio, has displayed itself in tliis slate. There are 
districts, no doubt, where people have but just made beginnings, and are 
more anxiops about carrying on the first operations of making a new 
establishment, than educating thoi r children. But it ought to be recorded 
to the honor of the jieople, that among the first pulilic works in an incip¬ 
ient village, is a school hoii.so, and among the first associations, tliat for 
establishing a scliool. Schools are established in all the considerable towns 
and villages in the state. In many of the more compact there is a reading 
room, and a social library. The spirit of enquiry, resulting from our free 
institutions, is pervading tlio country, and a thirst for all kinds of infor¬ 
mation is universal. This state will soon take a high place among her 
sister states, in point of population. It is hoped that her advance in 
intellectual improvement, and social and religious institutions will he in . 
corresponding proportion. 

ConatituHon mid GoBerament. TJiis state was admitted into the Union 
in 1816. The constitution does not differ essentially irom that of tlie 
other western states. Where it docs differ, it is in having a more popul ii' 
form than the rest. The governor is elected for three years; and is f 
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cligiWe six years out of nine. The judiciary is composed of a supreme 
aftd circuit courts. ' 

■. Tire judges of the supreme court are appointed by the governor, and 
have appellate jurisdiction. Tlie circuit eouris are to be held byo^ 
judge and two associates—the former to be apiMnuted by the le^sktUre, 
anfl tile latter by the people; all to be lield for the term of seven years, 
‘AJJ'free white males, of 1went,y-one years and upwards, of tliO tinimd 
Slates, are admitted to the elective franchise. ' ' 

History. The country on the Wabash was early visited by Fiendi 
traders, or hunters from Canada. The settlement of Vincennes, dates 
hark as far as 17(12. The first settlement was composed of soldiers Of 
Louis XIV. They were, for more than an ace almost separatedftoni the 
rest of mankind; and hud, in many respects, assimilated witli the savages, 
wltli whom they intermarried. In the time of the American revolution, 
they manifested a (lis[)osition so unequivocally favorable to it, that the 
genera! goveninienl ceded to them a traetef land almut Vincennes, at the 
close of that war Tlio .sparse iiepulatroii in this llien wilderness, suffered 
severely I'roin the savages, until the peace, which was restored by the 
treaty at Crcenville. The Italians still owned the greater portion of the 
lerntorial surface. In the year INI 1. in consequence of their dejireilations 
and murders, a military force was sent against them; and they were defea¬ 
ted, and compelled to sue for peace. The bloody battle of Tippicanoe has 
already bis'ii mentioned. Since the peace they have been quiet, imd have 
veded the greater part of their lands to the United Stales. In 1801, Indi¬ 
ana was erected into a territorial govcniineut. During the late war the 
tideof immigration was almost com|>letcly arrested. Many of thesettle- 
nieiils were broken up by llie savages. Immediately on tllfe termination 
Ilf lliat war, tlie tide set strongly again, lliroiigh Ohio, to this slate; and 
■poiiulatioii poured in upon the woods and [rrairies. It. has sinee bi'en 
filling up with almost unexampled rapidity. It suffered severely 
along with tim other western states by the change of times, that ocujrod 
after the close of the war. The same foolkli, or iniquitous system 
of spurious banks, or relief laws, was adopted here as in the state farther 
west; ami with the same results. The bank of New Lexington was a 
notorious sehemc of iniquity; and was one of the first Imbhles, that burst 
in this young community. Tliough tlic iteoplo did not immediately take 
warning, they were miiong tlie first, that discarded all the ridiculous 
tempofmrig expedients of relief, and restored a sound circulation. 

If we could prevent a scenic mapof this sta^e,exliibitiugitspresMit cmi- 
dition, it would present us a gr and and interesting view of deep forests, 
wide and flowering prairies, dotted with thousands of log cabins; and in 
dte villages, brick houses rising beside them. We should see chasms cut 
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out of the forests in all directions. Wo should note thousands of dead 
trees surrounding the incipient establishments. On the edges of thepmi- 
ries, we should remark cabins, or bouses, sending up their smokes. We 
should see vast droves of cattle, ruminating in the vicinity of these estab- 
lidiments in the shade. There would be a singular blendii^ of nature 
and arti and to give interest to the scone, the bark hovels of the Indius, 
in nmny places, would remain intermixed wiOi the habitations of‘, the 
whites. But the most pleasing part of the picture would be to see inde^ 
pendent and respectable yeoman presiding over these great changes. The 
young children would be seen playing about the rustic establishmentsj 
full fed and happy, sure presages of the numbers, hcalthfulness and inde- 
pendeoce of tlio coming generation. 

Thp revenue of the state for 1831 is 1’03,432 dollars; the expenditure 
is 37,765. Deduct the canal and Indianopolis fund 28,164; and there 
will remain a balance in the treasury in favor of the state. 
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Lcnglli, 210 miles. Mcnn breadth, 200 miles, containing 40,000 
sqii.are miles, and 2r),0(X),000 acres. Between 38° 30' and 41° 19' N. 
latitude; and between 3°31'and7° 41'West from Washington. Bounded 
on the North by the (errllory of Michigan, and Lake Erie; Elast by 
Pennsylvania. South-east by Virginia, from which it is separated by the 
Ohio; South by the Ohio, which sttparatos it from Virginia and Kentucky; 


and West by Indiana. 

CIVIL niVISIONS. 


Counticn. 

Count// Totcnn. 

Diitances from Columbus. 

Adams, 

West Union, 

101 miles. 

Allen, 

Wassahkonnetta, 

no 

Ashtabula, 

Jeflerson, 

191 

Athens, 

Athens, 

73 

Belmont, 

St. Clairsville, 

124 

Brown, 

Georgetown, 

104 

Butler, 

Hamilton, 

101 

Cliampaign, 

Urbana, 

.50 

Clarke, 

Springfield, 

43 

Clermont, 

Batavia, 

109 

Clinton, 

W'ilmington, 

67 

Columbiana, 

New Lisbon, 

152 

Coshocton, 

Coshocton, 

84 

Crawford, 

Bucyrus, 

60 

Cuyahoga, 

Cleaveland, 

138 

Drake, 

Greenville, 

103 

Delaware, 

Delaware, 

23 

Fairfield, 

Lancaster, 

28 
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Fayette, 

Washington, C. H. 

45 

Franklin, 

Columbus, 


Gallia, 

Galliopolis, 

108 

Geauga, 

Claridon, 

157 

Greene, 

Xenia, 

• 57 

Guernsey, 

Cambridge, 

83 

Hamilton, 

Cincinnati, 

iia 

Hancock, 

Findlay, 

114 

Hardin, 

Hardy, 

66 

Harrison, 

Cadiz, 

l‘J4 

Henry, 

Damascus, 

161 

Highland, 

Hillsboro, 

74 

Hocking, 

Logan, 

-17 

Holmes, 

Millcrsbiirgh, 

80 

Huron, 

Norwalk, 

113 

Jackson, 

Jackson, C. H. 

74 

Jeficrsou, 

Steubenville, 

HO 

Knox, 

Mount Vernon, 

45 

Lawrence, 

Burlington, 

135 

Licking, 

Newark, 

SI 

l,iOgan, 

BclJefontaino, 

oy 

Lorain, 

Elysia, 

130 

Madison, 

London, 

•n 

Marion, 

Marion, 

47 

Medina, 

Medina, C!. II. 

111 

Meigs, 

Chester, 

01 

Mercer 

Saint Mary’s, 

111 

Miami, 

Troy, 

78 

Monroe, 

Woodsfield, 

MO 

Montgomery, 

Dayton, 

66 

Morgan, 

McConnclsville, 

70 

Muskingum, 

Zanesville, 

:v.t 

Paulding, 



Perry, 

So’iierset. 

i(> 

Pickaway, 

f’ircleville, 

yo 

Pike, 

Piketon, 

O.'i 

Portage, 

Ravenna, 

J27 

Preble, 

Ealon, 

- ity 

Putnam, 

Sugar Grove, 

148 

Richland, 

Mansfield, 

71 

Ross, 

Ohillicothe, 

45 

Sandusky, 

Lower Sandusky, 

lOS 



Scioto, 

Portsmoulli, 

91 

Seneca, 

Tiffin, 

85 

Shelby, 

Sidney, 

86 

Stark, 

'Trumbull, 

Canton, 

116 

Warren, 

157 

Tuscarawas, 

New Philadelphia, 

107 

Union, 

Marysville, 

37 

Van Wert, 

Willshire, 

146 

Warren, 

Lebanon, 

83 

Wusbington, 

Marietta, 

106 

Wayne, 

Wooster, 

86 

Williams, 

Defiance, 

175 

Wood, 

Perrysburgh, 

135 


T)io census of 1830, gives the population of Ihis state as follows; 
whites, 928,093. Other persons, 9,586. Total, 937,679. 

Face of the country. There is, probably, no where in the world a body 
of land, of the same e.Ktent, of which a greater proportion is susceptible 
ofc.ultivation. It may be considered a surface of table land, sloping in 
one direction towards the Ohio, and in the other, towards Lake Erie. The 
northern bell has great tracts of wet and marshy soil. They are, however, 
excellent, and in posit iorrs that render them easy to be drained. They 
arc covered with forc.sls, and wdieri clearer!, and drained, will not make 
the least valuable parts of the state. There are extensive bodies of lands 
heavily timbcieiJ in a slate of nature, which are as level as prairies. 'J’he 
mosp^rtilc part of the state is between the two Miamies, On the upper 
, courses of tlio Miamies, Muskingum and Scioto, are rich and extensive 
prairies, divided into wet and dry prairies, of which the laltgr only are at 
present sus<;eptible of cultivation. The forest trees are the same as in 
■ Kentucky and Indiana, except, that the peccan tree, which is common on 
the waters of tlie Wahash, is not often found here. The forests are deep, hut 
L. die richest soils, tlie trees are rather distinguishable for their straight¬ 
ness, than their size.. A considerable part of the eastern and south 
eastern divisions i.s hilly; in some places rising into fine cultivable 
swells; and in other places into hills, too broken and precipitous to admit 
cultivation. The most marshy parts are found on the table lands, the 
highest in the state. But nine-tenths of the surface are suscep¬ 
tible of cultivation, and are already, or arc rapidly becoming a tliickly 
settled country of moderate sized freeholds. One remark may convey a 
general idea of the forest. It is, as in Indittna and Illinois, composed 
almost entirely of deciduous trees, with few evergreens, or terebintbine 
trees, if we e.xcept some few cypress trees. On its whole tvide surface, 
is scarcely any land so hilly, sterile, or marshy, as, with moderate labor. 
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may not be subdued, drained and cultivated. Tlie wbole.region seems to 
have invited a hardy and numerous body of freeholders to select themselves 
moderate, and nearly equal sized firms, and to intersperse them over its ; 
surface. In respect to the smallness of tlic farms, the number, equality, 
and comiMictness of the population, not confined, as farther west, to 
the water courses, but diffused over the whole state, it compares very 
accurately with New Kngland. 

To an eye that could contemplate the whole region from an elevated 
point, it would even yet e.\liibit a great proportion of unbroken forest, 
only here and there che.juerod with farms. Yet in tha county 
towns, and better settled districts, any spectacle, that eollocfs the multi¬ 
tude, a training, an ordination, an ehetion, or the commencement of any 
great public work, causes a rush from the woods and the forests, which, 
like the tenanted trees of the poets in the olden time, seem to have given 
birth for the occasion to crowds of men, women and children, jiouring 
towards the fKiint of attraction. There are vast tracts of country that 
are actually alluvial, and in fact the greater part has an alluvia! as))ect, as 
though it had not long since emerged from the waters. 

It has been asserted, and commonly believed, that springs dry up, and 
fail, as a new country becomes settled. 

Many of tlie oldest and most intelligent .settlers, resolutely deny llie 
assertion,and affirm the direct contrary; declaring, that the streams in 
general are more flush in the cleared and settled country, than they were 
when it was an unbroken forest. In proof, they point out many streams, 
which then became dry in summer, and now yield sufficient water to turn 
mills, tliTOUgh the season. This is one of thosi' disputable, points which 
is apt to be seMlcd differently according to the e.'ipericnce and opinions of 
the party. It certainly involves one of the most interesting questions in 
relation to the influence of cultivation upon climate, a question which 
ought to have been more elucidated by the settling of the western country, 
thanany other; but which has hitherto been discussed in a desultory and 
unsatisfying manner. Forests are supposed to condense vapors, and 
attract clouds. Clearing them away gives more free scope to the winds, 
and tends to equalize atmospheric action. Cultivation renders the 
surface of the soil more conifiact, and retentive of moisture; and we 
incline to the opinion, that tlie western streams are fuller and more 
lasting, since the cutting down of the forests, and that the Ohio and 
Mississippi carry more water, Ilian formerly. But the experience of 
almost every old settler warrants the fact, that innumerable springs have 
failed since the cutting down of the forests, that shaded the hills, whence 
jiHp:sprung. This partial result may, however, be more than counter- 
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balanced by a general change in atmospheric action, coniaquait npoa 
opening vast surfaces of the forest to the influence of the sun and air. 

; The forest of this state is generally deep and heavy. The prevalent 
kinds pf.trees are, the different species of oak, white, red and black, burr 
and overcup I three or four species of ash, white, blue and black; yellow 
Md wliite poplar; all the diflerent species of hickories, especially black 
and white walnut; three species of elm, hackberry, buck-eye, linn, and 
cofiee tree. White maple is common, and sugar maple of groat beauty, 
almost universal. Beech, however, is the most common timber. The 
wmdergrowth is spicebush, dogwood, iron wood, hom beam, black haw, 
pawpaw, diflerent sfiecies of liiorn, and wild plum. 

Unimproved land rates from two to eight dollars per acre, accordii^ 
to situation and qualify; improved land, from five to twenty doUan, 
according to the improvemont, situation and qualify. 

Agricultural jtroductionu. Every production common to the climate 
is raised here in great abundance. tVithout having tlic appearance of be¬ 
ing as rich, as tin: lands in some parts of Illinois and Missouri, the soil, in 
this part of the Mississipiri valley, is funiid by experiment to be remarka¬ 
bly productive. To bo able to judge of the extent and power of vegeta¬ 
tion, one must reside in the stale tliroiigli the summer, and observe with 
what luxuriance and rujiidity the vegetable creation is pushed on, how 
rapidly the vines, grain, and fruits grow, and wliat a depth of verdure the 
forest assumes. Indian com is the staple of the grains, and is no where 
raised more easily, or in greater abundance. On rich alluvial soils 110 
buslii^iniave been produced from an acre; though fifty may bo considet- 
<sd4in average crop. The state generally has a fine soil for wheat. Rye, 
barley, oats, spelts, huckwheat, and all the grains are raised in great 
ahimdaiiee and iteifectiori. Melons, squashes, pumpkins, the pulses, gar¬ 
den vcgetuliles, Ixitli fmlhons and tap rooted, as potatoes, onions, beets, car¬ 
rots, parsnips, and generally g-arden and culinary vegetables are raised in 
great pcifeetiou. 'file soil, being more stifl’, clayey, and fitted tq ret^ 
moisture, flian the soils farther west, makes the best gardens. We have 
no where seen so tine asparagus in the west, as in the markets of this 
state. Fruits of all kinds are raised in the greatest profusion; and apples 
are as plenty in the cultivated parts of the state, as in any part of Ute 
Atlantic country. TJio markets arc amply supplied with pears, peachesj 
plums, cherries, gooseberries, strawberries, and cultivated grapes. In a 
few years this state will take place of any in tlte Union, in the abundaaoo 
and excellence of its fruits of ail kinds. Froril tire fulness and richness 
of, the clusters of cultivated grapes, it is clear, that this ought to be a 
country of vineyards, The Germans have already made a few establii^' 
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BMOtsof the kind, with entire eucceas. Apricot*, nectarines, and quinces, 
succeed; and this state is the appropriate empire of Pofnona. Re¬ 
cently, tobacco has been added to the articles cnllivaterl. The qilalify 
and flavor are such as to warrant tljo expectation, that it will shortly he a 
principal article of ex|K)rt. Yellow tobacco, which briars a jrrice so much 
bighra-, than any other kind, has boon found to prosper remarkably. Hemp _ 
is an article of cultivation in some parts of the state. Agricultural im¬ 
provement, however, proceeds with slow pace. The people, generally, 
are not at all given to experiment; and continue to farm in the old and 
beaten routine. No part of the western country calls more imperioiisK 
for agricultural improvement; for this state begins to he thickly settled, 
and naturally to invite efforts to improve the cultivation. Intelligent and 
patriotic men are making great e.\ertions to introduce tlie cultiv.ition of 
the vine, and mulberry; that wine and silk may be added to the articles of 
production. These states, that are so far from a foreign market, and 
whose bulky articles are .so e.\’pensive in transjiortation, ought to use ov(!- 
ry exertion to introduce a cultiv.-ition, that would li.ivo more value in a 
smaller compass. Besides trees, shrubs, and vines, this stale produces a 
great abundance of indigenous produclioiis, that are useful in niedu-ine. 
We may mention actm rafcmosa, srpiaw root, Virginia snake rout, In¬ 
dian turnip, ginseng, which is dug in considerable (|uauliti<’s, as an arti¬ 
cle of commerce, Colombo, lolsrlia, valerian, blood root, or xanguinarin 
canadensis, and various other herbaceous medicinal plants. 

Rivers. Under this head we shall describe the noble and beautiful 
river, tlwt gives name to the stale. If the Mississippi has more gfaA'bnir, 
the Ohio has clearly more beauty. If the Mississippi rolls along its angt j 
and sweeping waters with more majesty, the C)hio far exc<;eda it in its calm, 
unbrokencourae, which seldom endangers the laxits on its bosom, except 
there ho mismanagement, or storms. No river in the world rolls for tho 
game distance such an uniform, smooth and peaceful current. Its hliilTs 
and bottoms have a singular configuration of amenity, or grandeur. 
Sometimes lofty blufig, 300 feet in height, impend the river and cast their 
grand shadows into the transparent waters. On the other side are fine 
bottoms, generally above the overflow, and covered with Itcautifiil forest 
trees, among which rises the venerable sycamore, tho king of tlie forests; 
and throws its white arms over the other trees. Whoever has descended 
this noble river in spring, when its banks are full, and the beautiful red 
bud, and cornus Florida, deck the declivities of the blufls, add are seen 
at iatefMill in the bottoms; or in the autumn, when the leaves are all 
RUttHtg yellow, will readily allow the appropriateness of the French name 
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It is a river formed l)y the junction of the Alleghany and Monongafaela 
ift Pittsburgh. 'Hie highest sources of the Alleghany river, are in Potto 
county, Pennsylvania, twelve miles to the eastward of Coudersporl, where 
they jirtoi'lock witli the head waters of Genessec river, and the east arid 
west brancltes of tlie Susquehannah. From Coudersporl it holda a norfc- 
•westwardly eourse twenty miles, during which it is augmented by several 
streams, and then enters the state of New York. Three miles above the 
New York line, it receives Onvay Crock, a considerable stream from the 
east, and five miles fiirther, Oil Creek from the north; and then passes die 
Settlement of Hamilton. It thenco liolds a west course fifteen miles, and 
receives the Timuanguanta Creek from the south. Here it bends to the 
nordi seven miles, and reneives Groatvallcy Creek from the north. It 
thence Iiends (o (ho southwest, and after a course of twenty-five miles, 
passes again into the stale of Pennsylvania, and winding southwest re¬ 
ceives the Coiin<nvongo from the north,at tlie town of Warren. It thence 
holds a W(.'St course seven miles, and receives the waters of Brokenstraw 
Creek, from llie west. It thence curves southwest thirty miles, and re¬ 
ceives the Teonista, from tlie east. Twenty miles farther west, it receives 
Oil Creek from the north; ami seven miles farther French Creek, from the 
nortli wi'sl. Uy this stream it has a communicatinn with Lake Erie. It 
now assumes a south-east course, and thirty miles fartlier receives the 
waters of Toby’s Ocek, an important stream, wliich extends 100 miles 
into the interior ofPennsylvania. Retaining tlie same course thirty miles, 
it receives lied Bank and Malioning Creeks. Passing Kittanuing and 
Croak, twenty-four miles farther, it receives tiro waters of the 
::=T?AskVnvti\iVtts. 

'Vies fiver \b formeiMiy the junction of the Conemaugh alld Loyalhanna 
Rivers, tvhicli rise near the Alleghany mountains, 100 miles distant. 
Below this point the Alleghany continues a south-west course, about 
thirty-five miles, and reaches Pittsburgh, where it unites witli the 
Monongahola. The fonuer river, though it lias not a volume appareatly 
wider than the other, is by far the most important tributary of the Ohio. 
It has a swift sweeping and rapid current; and often a rocky bottonj, 
whence huge rochs rise to die surface of the water. When it is full in 
the spring, flat and keel boats descend it rapidly, and without danger. 
It has been navigated by steam lioats; but is one of the most diffioritt 
currents to stem, which that kind of boats has yet attempted to vanquish. 

Monongahola River, the other imjxirtant brancli of the Ohio, rises in 
Virginia, seventy miles north-west of Morgantown. Twelve miles: north 
of Morgantown, it passes into Pennsylvania; and a few mites fartito 
receives the waters of Cheat River from the east. Seventy miles farther 
^ it receives Die waters of the Yoiighiogeny River, or as it is commonly 
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caJIM^tbe Yoagh, the most important branch of the Monongabekf 
rising near the upper waters of the Potomac, separated only by a spur of 
the mountains. From the western declivity of these mountains, both 
this and the main river receive a great accession of mountain dtrsams. 
The united stream has now become broad and ma jestic. It flows in a 
north-west course to Pittsburgh, and where it unites with the Alleghany, 
is more than 400 yards wide. The Ohio at the junction is something 
mere than 600 yards wide, and immediately assumes that broad, placid 
and beautiful aspect, wliich it maintains to its junction with tlie Mississip¬ 
pi. The Monongahela traverses a rich and well setlled country, noteo 
for its whiskey, flour, iron and manufactures. The hanks are often bold 
and high bluffs, and in some places the country is billy. In good stages 
of the water, it is beatable by large boats 100 miles from its mouth. 
There are few more rural, picturesqe, and delightful tracts of country in 
the United States, than that on this river. 

The Ohio, from its commencement, affords most delightful prospects. 
Rivers of romantic and beautiful character come in, almost at equal 
distances, as lateral canals. Its bottoms arc of extraordinary depth and 
fertility; generally high and dry, and for the moat part healthy; while the 
configuration of the country on the banks has all that granileiir, soflncss, 
or variety, still changing and recurring in such ^•(lml)inations, as are 
requisite to destroy a monotonous effect. For thirty miles below Pitts¬ 
burgh its course is north-west. It then slowly turns to the west south-west, 
and pursues that general direction .lOO miles. Thence south-west 170 
miles. Thence westward 280 miles. Thence south-west 170 nVr'es, 
through that low and swampy country, in which it finds the Mississippi; 
Between Pittiburgh and the mouth, it is diversified with 100 considerable 
islands, besides a greater number of tow-heads, and sand bars, which in 
low stages of the water, greatly impede navigation. Some of these 
islands are of exquisite beauty, and aiford most lovely situations for 
retired forms. The passages between them, and the sand bars at their 
bead are among the difficulties of the navigation of this river. The order 
of the entrance of the creeks and rivers, as we descend, is as follows: 
Chartier’s Creek, 4 miles below Kttsburgh, from the south. Big Beaver, 
30 miles, from the north. Little Beaver, 42 miles below, from the north. 
Mill Creek, 43, from the south. Big Yellow Creek 54 miles, from the 
north. Crodtton’s Run, 62, from the north. King’s Creek, 66, from 
thesouth. Wills’ Creek,71, from the north. Harman’s Creek, 72, from 
foe south. One mile below this creek is the large and flourishing town of 
Steubenville. Indian Cross Creek, 75 miles, north. Virginia Cross 
Creek, 76 miles, south. Indian Short Creek, 87 miles. Virginia Short 
opposite on foe south. Wheeling Creek, 96 miles, south. Just 
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dx>ve this creek is tlie commercial and important town of Whaling. 
MbMahon’s Creek, aonth, 100 miles. Little Grave Creek, south, 108- 
®ig Crave Crock, norlh. Fish Creek, soitlli, 193. Fishing Creek, 
south,. 1117. Stony Cntok, north, 109. Little Muskingum, north, 179. 
Muskingimi, north, 183. At (he mouth of thi.s river i.s the considerable 
•tovyn of Marietta. T.ittle Keiihawa, south, 107. Little Ilockhocking, 
norlh, 904. Big Ilcckhockiiig, north, 210. Sharle River, north, 221. 
r.iUlc Sandy, south, 227. Big Sandy, south, 231. Great Kenhawa, 
south, 283. On this kirge and important stream arc the most extensive 
'Salt works,in the western country. Lillie Guyandotte, south,307. Big 
Guyandotto, south, 397. Great Sandy, south, 341. Little Sandy, 
,^outh, Sfrl. Little Scioto, nortli, 380. Big Scioto, north, 390. This 
is a very important river of Ohio. On its banks are extremely rich lands. 
The political metropolis, Columbus, is situated on it. A little above its 
mouth is the considerable village of Portsmouth. The great Erie Canal 
is to enter the Ohio, near the mouth of this river. The former capital of 
Ohio, Chillicothe, is also on its banks. Turkey Creek, north, 39.5. 
Coneconeque, south, 404. Stout's Run, north, 418. Brush Creek, 
south, 421. Sj'camore Creek, south, 424. Crooked Creek, south, 444. 
Lime Stone Creek, south, 4.’>2. Just below tliis creek is the large and 
important town of Maysville, one of the oldest and most accustomed 
landings on the Ohio. Eagle Creek, norlti, 4f>2. Straight Creek, north, 
468. Bracken Creek, south, 472. Bull Skin Creek, north, 479. Bear 
Cr^k, north, 488. Big Indian Creek, north, 492. Muddy Creek, north, 
SOaf^Little Miami River, norlh, 316. Crawfish Creek, north, 519. 
TOer Creek, north, .523. Licking River, south, 524. This is an im¬ 
portant river of Kentucky, entering the Ohio between Newport and 
.Covington, and oppo.site Cincinnati. Mill Creek, north, 526. Great 
Miami, north, 551. Lnnghery’s (Veck, north, r>(!2. Gunpowder Creek, 
south, 575. Big Bone Li- k Creek, south, 583. Kentucky River, south, 
629. Six miles above llii.--, on tlie opposite shore, is Vevay, and the 
beautiful Swiss viney-'vds. Little Kentucky River, south, 628. Bear 
Grass Cmek, south, 766. Just below this creek is the important and 
commercial town of Louistille, and the only considerable impediment in 
the navigation of the Oliio from its commencement to its month. This 
impediment is a ledge of rocks, extending across the Ohio, constituting a 
considerable extent of rapids, called ‘the Palls of Ohio.’ A canal round 
these falls, on the Kentucky side of the rivei^ a work of immense mag¬ 
nitude and utility, is completed. Salt River, south, 730. Falling Spring, 
south, 751. Indian, or Wy.andot Creek, north, 775. Big Blue River, 
north, 792. Hardin’s Creek, south, 818. Anderson’s River, north, 851. 
Blackford Creek, south, 864. Green River, south, 925. This is an im- 
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poitant river of Kentucky. Pigeon Creek, north, 935. . Highland Creek, 
south, 993. Wabash, north, 1,003. This is a large, beautiful, said 
important river of Indiana. Saline River, north, 1,021. Not far above 
thi.s creek is Shawneotown, a considerable village of Illinois. Great 
(luantUics of salt arc.manufactured on this creek. Grand Pierre Creek, 

nortli, 1,049. Cumberland River, south, 1,071. TJusisaveryimirort- 
ant river of Tennessee and Kcnliicky. Toniiessee, south, 1,084. This 
is by far the largest, and most important tributary of the Ohio. It waters 
considerable extents of Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky. Cash River, 
north, 1,120. Mouth of the Ohio, 1,132. , 

It should be ob.servcd, that the distances, as noted by the present steam 
boat navigators, make tlie whole distance from Pittsburgli to the mouth, 
full short of 1,000 miles. It is true, the distances have seemed iniicn 
shorter, since they have been measured by the rapid eourse of the steam 
boats. But we apprehend, when lueasurod by the convex side of the 
bends of the river, the former measurement will be found nearer the exact 
truth, than the latter. We may add, that we liave imt incluihid in th<; 
above enumeration more than half the mimlier of breaks lliroiigh the 
banks of the Ohio, by the entrance of crocks. We have mentioned, 
however, the greater number of those, that [iresorve running water 
through tjie summer. Of the above, the fillowiag are imporlaitl rivors, 
and ail navigable, in moderate or high stages of wafer, by steam bi)at.s 
for considerable distances, viz: Muskingum, Groat Kenliawn, Big 
Sandy, Scioto, Great Miami, Kentucky, Green, Wabash, Cmnberl.ind and 
Tennessee. The three last are important in die order of their sl.r.^^ing. 
The-Ohio at Pittsburgh is 090 yatds wide. At Cincinnati, which ‘n». y 
beconsideral its moan width, it is not much more. Bolow the Cumber¬ 
land its average width is 1,000 yards. Its valley is deep, find heavily 
timbered, and has no where the slightest indication of p;-airie. It 
varies from two to ten miles in width. It is bounded in its whole course 
by blulls, sometimes towering sublimely from the shores of the river, and 
sometimes receding two or three miles. Beyond the imniediato verge of 
the liottom is a singular line of lulls, more or less precipitous, stretching 
from five to ten miles from the banks. They are known on tlie Ohio by 
the faniiliar appvRalion of the ‘Ohio hills.’ Different estimates have been 
made of the rapidity of its current. This rapidity being continually 
varying, it would he difficult to assign any very exact estimate. It is 
found, according to tlie difierent stages of the water, to vary between one 
and three miles. In the lowest stages of tlie water in the autumn, a 
floating substance would, probably, not advance a mile an hour. It is 
subject to extreme elevations and depressions. The average range 
between bigb and low water, is fifty feet. Its lowest stage is in Seplem- 
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ter; and its highest in March. But it is subject to sudden and very 
cossiderable rises tlirough tlie year. It has l)een known to rise twelTO 
feet iii a night. When these sudden elevations take place, at the breaking 
up of the ice, a scene of des dalion sometimes occurs; and boats and 
every thing'in its course arc carried away by the accumulated power of 
the ice and the water. Its avemgc descent in a mile, is not far from six 
inches. At Cincinnati, tlio surface oftho river at low water, is supposed 
lobe 130 feet below the love! <jf Lake Erie; and 430 above that of the 
tide water of IIk^ Atlantic. Between Pittsburgh and the mouth, it makes 
alKe and a half degrees of southing in latitude. The average time of 
the suspension of its navigation by ice, is five weeks. One half of the 
remainder of the year, on an average it is navigable by large steam boats 
in its whole course. The other lialf it can be navigatetl easily only by 
steam lioats of a small draft of water. Since the Louisville nud Portland 
(taual lias lK;cn completed, steam boats of small draft can descend at all 
times from Pitlsluirgli to the Mississippi. Flat and keel boats descend 
tbe river at all seasons; Imrin periods of low water with frequent ground¬ 
ings on (1 m! sand bars, anil the necessity of often unloading to get tbe 
boat off. It would he dillicult to decide when the Ohio has the most 
iieaiitiful ap|)earam c, in the spring, when it rolls along between full banks, 
or in tlie aiilimiu, when between the ripples it is calm and still, with broad 
and clean sand bars; or in the ripples, wiiore its transparent waters glide 
rapidly over the jichbly and shelly holloin, show'ing every thing, as througli 
Ihe transparency of air. The Ohio, and all its tributaries cannot have 
Ics^fkkn 5,000 miles of hoatabli; waters; and taking all circnmstaiicos 
' iiO Consideration, few rivers in the world can vie with it eitlier in utility, 
or beauty. 

•ThcGieat Miami is the next largest and most interesting river of this 
date. It rises Ijefwccn 40° and 41° N. latitude, and interlocks with tlie 
Massissineway of the Wabash, and the St. Mary’s and Au Glaizo, branches 
vf tlic Maumee, and the Scinto. If flows in a strong, hut gcnendly sniixjth 
ind unbroken currerit, and has a valley of uncommon width and fertility, 
though sometimes subject to inundation. kVom the west it receives 
Loramic’s Creek, which enters it 100 miles above its mouth; and Still 
Water, 50 miles lielow, and White Water, 7 miles above its junction witli 
the Ohio. Its principal eastern branch is Mad River, which rises in the 
northern part of Logan county, traversing that county and Clark, and 
tlie north-west comer of Green county. Its general direction is south¬ 
west; and the country through which it runs is singularly fertile and 
hqautiful. The length of its course is something more than SO miles. 
It enters the Miami just above the town of Ikyton, and receives its name 
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from its furious and broken current. The chief branches of Mad River 
are Bktst Fork and King’s Creek. , 

Little Miami rises in the south-west corner of Madison county, and in 
a south-west direction traverses Clark, Green, Warren and Hamilton 
counties; and joins the Ohio .seven tnilo.s above Cincinnati. ■ If is not of 
much importance as a navigable stream ;^but from the fertility of the lands 
on its borders, and its numerous mill seals, it is a river of great utility. 
There are neatly 50 mills on it ; some of them jtaper mills, and other mills of 
importance. Its principal branches are East Branch, Shawnot', Ohanrion, 
Turtle, Todd’s Fork, C.'Esar’s and Massie’.s Creeks on the eastern siik..;. 
and Goose and Beaver Creek on the west. An himdred miles from its 
mouth, it has singular rapids, whore the river in no great distance fiills 
200 feet. The stream is here compressed to fen yards in width. Tlio 
country between the Great and Little Miami is generally finely watered, 
healtliy, pleasant and fertile; and may la; considered Iho garden of the 
state. Its commercial intercourse i.s with Cincinnali. 

In advancing towards the east from the Little Miami, we cross Big 
Indian Creek, White Oak, Straight, Eagle, Bull Skin, Brush, and Turkey 
Creeks. The Scioto is a considerable river of the Ohio; and has its 
whole course in this state. It rises in a morass north of Logan county. 
Its general direction is south-east, and its whole course little short of 200 
miles. It enters the Ohio by a mouth 150 yards wide, and is navigable, 
in good stages of the water, 130 miles. Its principal branches are Whet¬ 
stone, Big Walnut, Lower Walnut, and Salt Creeks, from the east, and 
Paint, Doer, Darby, Mill and Baker’s Creeks, from the west. far 
above Columbus, on the bank, is an inexliaustible quarry of free stone^*” 
marble, of Oabeautiful grayish color. There are rich and beautiful prai¬ 
ries on this river; and its valley is uncommonly wide and fertile. When 
it was first settled it proved to be extremely sickly. In the progress of 
cultivation tliat character has passed away; and the Scioto country is now 
among the most fertile, eligible, and pleasant parts of the slate. Colum¬ 
bus, the political capital of the state, and Chillicothe, which was until 
recently so, are on this river; and there are many pleasant villages, and 
much well settled country on it and its waters. 

The country between the Scioto and the Muskingum is watered by the 
Great Hockhocking and its waters. It enters the Ohio Z50 miles above 
the mouth of the Scioto, and is navigable for boats to Alliens, 40 miles 
from its mouth. It has a deep and still, hut narrow channel: Near its 
source, 7 miles north of ' Lancaster, is a romantic cascade of 40 feet 
perpendicular. It has a number of mills erected on it. Its chief tribu¬ 
taries are Rush, Sunday, Monday, Margaret’s and Federal Creeks. 
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' The Muskingum rises near ihe sources of the Cuyahoga of lake Erie 
!& the southern part of Connecticut Reseirc. Its course is remarkably 
.aintfous; but its general direction is southwardly. It traverses Slailc, 
Tuscarawas, Coshocton, Muskingum, Mirrgan and Washington counties, 
and enters the Ohio at Marietta, by a mouth 250 yards wide. It is 
boatable, in good stages of the water, to Coshocton, 100 miles by the 
course of the river. Small crafts ascend it to a portage of one mile to 
the boatable waters of Cuyahoga of lake Erie, There are considerable 
falls in the river at Zanesville, which afford sites for many mill seats. 
'fSme.parts of the course of Ihe Muskingum are through a hilly country. 
The principal bronchos arc Licking, While Woman’s, Willis’, Wolf, Coal, 
Olive, Green, Meigs, Salt, Jonathan, Wakatomka, Still Water, Sugar, 
Tloneter, Nimishillen, and Indian Crocks. Above Coshocton the rivet 
itself is gencnilly called Tuscarawas. In the intervals of the precipitous 
country along this river, the lands are fine; and tlic country is remarkable 
for health. 

Several considcrahle creeks enter the Ohio, between the Muskingum 
and the Pennsylvania line, such as Pawpaw, Little Muskingum, Indian, 
Wheeling, Oaplina, Stony, and Siintish. These are the principal rivers 
iJiat enter the Ohio and its wafers. But the table lands of this state have 
a general inclination either to the Ohio, or to lake Erie; and a number 
of considerable rivers riTh/rom the northern belt of this table land into 
lake Eric. Tlie principal of the.se is the Maumee. 

The M.iuinot! rises in the north-eastern angle of the state of Indiana; 
antyows in a north-ca.stern direction across the north-western borders of 
•'.'e state of Ohio into the western extremity of lake Erie. It is navigable 
33 miles from its mouth. The navigation is there obstructed by shoals 
and rapids. It is a broad, deep stream, with an average width from 150 to 
200 yards, and i,s formed by the confluence of flie St. Joseph’s, St. Mary’s 
and the Groat and Little Au Glaizn. This important river has a course 
of 100 miles. Fort Meigs, a fortification of much note in llie late wgir, 
is on this river. It has a vafuahlc fishery, and its banks, in the Season of 
vegetation, are remarkable for the luxuriance of their verdure. The St. 
Joseph’s of this river heads in Indiana, is a considerable stream, and 
boatable 50 miles. The St. Mary’s, another of its branches, has a long 
course of boatable navigation. The Au Glaize is a considerable stream, 
that passes through the Indian country’, and falls into the Maumee at 
Fort Winchester, 50 miles below Port Wayne. Touissaint River enters 
the lake 20 miles east of the Maumee. It may rather be considered an 
arm of the lake than a river. It rises in the prairie, has no perceptible 
current, and is choked with wild rice, aquatic plants, and grass. In 
summer it abounds with wild fowls. Otters and muskrats are trapped 
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m great numbers by the Indians on it. Portage is on inconsiderable river 
leading not far from Urbana. Like most of the rivers, that rise in these 
level lands, and fall into the lake, it has very little current, and is. 150 
yards wide at its mouth. 

The Sandusky rises in the western limits of Richland county, and 
runs in a general north-west direction, 90 miles to the lake. It is more 
rapid than the other lake streams; tint yet affords good navigation. Its 
chief branches are Tyein(X'hk!e, Honey, and Wolf Creeks. Between 
this river and the Scioto, is a portage of only four miles. It has been 
proposed to canal this portage. There are fine bodies of land on 
banks of this stream. Huron fills into the lake by a mouth 50 yards 
wide. Its comparative course is 30 miles. Rocky River is a stream of 
considerable importance. Tlie lands on its banks are fine, and it has-;, 
rich and thriving settlement. 

Cuyahoga rises in the central parts of Geauga county, and passes 
through Portage and Cuyahoga counties, entering the lake at CneaveUind. 
Its whole course is 00 miles, greater part of which (li.stance it i.s hoatablc. 
Above where it is boatablo it has valuable mill seats. Cleavcland, wliich 
has become a place of imiwtanco, is at its moiilh. 

Chagrin, Grand, Ashtabula, and Coneaught are considerable streams, 
that rise near the lake, run norlbwardlv, and fall into it. Ohio is the 
country of Jiills and vales, delightfully irrigatcd,ra'i(h sjirings, brooks, and 
rivers of every class and size. There are more than an hundred streams 
not here enumerated, wliich, for seven months in the year, carry a consid¬ 
erable mass of waters. A remark, applicable to the whole woslermg uu- 
try, applies to this stale, that a great number of considerable strda.^ 
during the wjnter months, disappear liefore the evaporating ardors of the 
summer's sun. 

Minerals, and Mineral Sprinffs. In the eastern and north-eastern 
divisions of this state, on the Muskingum, Hockliocking and Scioto, min¬ 
eral coal abounds, and it has an extensive and rich coal region. It is in the 
greatest abundance, and of the test quality. It so hapjiens, that in the 
same region are found the greatest bodies of iron ore. Nature seems to 
have furnished the industrious people of this state with every possible 
facility for important and staple manufactures. Lime stone, marble, and 
free stone, in strata easy to quarry, near the surface, and admirably adapt¬ 
ed to building and public works, abound. The useful earths and fossils 
are in abundance. Specimens of gypsum are procured from-Sandusky 
bay. Salt springs are common. In some the water contains almost as 
much salt as that of the sea. The most important manufactures of this 
article are in Musiciirnmni Morgan, Jackson, and Qallia counties. Nearly 
hal a million are manufactured in the state. Those springs 
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vhose waters are drunk as medicinal, are most of them more or less im- 
pj'ognated with muriate of soda. 

The Yellow Springs, the most accuslomed watering place, after Har 
rodsbfirgh Springs, in the western country, are situated near tho falls of 
the Miami;, 63 miles from Cincinnati, and 18 from Dayton, intermediate 
between the pretty towns of Xenia and Springfield, and on the heiglit of 
• the table land of the state. The elevated position, the grand and roman¬ 
tic scenery, and the cool and salubrious air probably contribute as much 
tt) the restoration of invalids, as the waters, which are, however, strongly 
sbajgcd with iron in solution. The hotel displays a front with a collon- 
ade of 300 feet, with a number of Ireautiful cottages parallel with the 
main building. The clearing is cut out of the solid mass of forest, leaving 
"trees and openings, as bc.auty of scenery and shade require. From this 
elevation, and these sumptuous erections of art, the eye sweeps the an¬ 
cient forests, over Indiana, towards the Ohio and tlie lakes, arrested only 
hy the horizon. The falls of the Little Miami, Pomjiey’s Pillar, the Blue 
Hole, and many other romantic spectacles in this region of grand and 
mountain scenery impart to this watering place all the charms that the 
lover of nature would ro<iuiro; and heighten the contrast of the luxury of 
the accorninoda^jons provided for visitants. Lovers of the picturesque 
affirm, that neithcr'tto Bedford Springs of Pennsylvania, nor the watering 
places of the moimtamVof Virginia, surpas.s this place in grandeur, or 
equal it in amenity of prospect. 

('llmatt'. Climate here remarkably corresponds to latitude. Other 
elo.'nents, tliat ojierale upon the result are elevation and proximity to 
•.ifters, or distnnee from them. The climate, for instance, along the 
immediate valley of the Ohio is more equahl? and temirerale, than in the 
middle and table lands of the state; and the difference greater, than can 
be attributed merely to dijriircncc of latitude. Tin; central parts of the 
state are in the same latitude with Philadelphia. The mean temperature 
of the yea rat Philadelphia was found to be 53°. In the same year the 
mean temperature of Ohio was .55°. As we recede from the Ohio the 
temperature diminishes in a greater ratio than that of the latitude. The 
prevalent and warm winds are those that blow from the gulf, and up the 
valley of the Mississippi. The cold breezes come charged with tlie cold 
of Canada and tho lakes. In that part of the state that slopes to the 
south, the snow neither fall.s deep, nor lies long. But in ConnecfiiSttt 
Reserve, ifnd in the points that slope towards the lakes, they have deep 
ind durable snows; and sleighing and sleddilig are practicable a consid- 
:rablc length of time. It is a great inconvenience in this climate, that 
luring the winter months the transitions from warm to cold, and ihete- 
/erse are frequent and violent. Thaws and frosts are the result, and the 
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Kui, being deep and clayey, the travelling is muddy and ancomfortable. 
The winters are sometimes considerably severe, and the Ohio has been 
crossed at Cincinnati for nine weeks. Oflentimes they are mild, andean 
scarcely be said to be more than a prolongation of autumn and spring. 
Winter seldom commences in severity until Christmas, and its jsevetity is 
generally mitigated early in February. Vegetation, which is the most- 
certain and accurate tborniomelcr, indicate.s a temperature of greater 
mildness in the season, than in the corresponiHiig latitudes in the Atlantic. 
The heat of the summer in the Ohio valley is uniformly oppressive, but 
does not commence early, nor continue late in the season. The heat of 
summer abates ns early in the autumn, as in the more northern latitudes 
in the Atlantic country. The autumns arc almost uniformly temperate, 
dry, and beautiful; and nodiing can e.'icccd them for health and pleasant-,, 
ness. No where in the tvorld is the grand autumnal painting of the 
forests in the decay of vegetation, seen in more beauty titan in the beech 
forests of Ohio. The richness of the fading colours, and the effect of the 
mingling hues,baffles all description. A great farming community like 
that of Ohio, could scarcely desire a Ijotler climate for tbeiiisplves, their 
cattle and stock of all kinds; or one, in which a man can work abroad 
with comfort a greater numlar of days iti the year. , 

Antiquitiex. We have space to add but little iipon,Hui.s sulijocl. The 
most remarkable are at Worthington, Granville,^Ainens, Marietta, GalJi- 
opolis. Paint Creek, Circlevillc, and on the I.ittie Miami. Tito <lornesliiC 
utensils, pottery, vases and trinkets of the inhabitants, wiho, probably, 
reared them, are found in and about the mounds. The instruments i.Tt 
their warfare are discovered, too, and give dear indications that tliey ch!^ 
rivaled the horrid art of shedding human blood. Most of tlic human 
bones, which are dug in great quantities from flic mounds, moulder on 
exposure to the air. The .sktills in most instances remain, and great 
numbers are shown in the museums. They evidence a surprising variety 
in the retreat of the facial angle of the skulls. It is affirmed, that marks 
of iron tools arc found upon the wood dug up from considerable depths, 
below the surface of the prairies. A sword is preserved, as a ctiriosify, 
which is said to l»ve been enclosed in the wood of the roots of a tree, 
which could not been less than 500 years old. We have not seen 
this sword; but yre have seen a diminutive iron horse slioe, dug up at a 
depth of 25 feet below the surface, in graduating llie street near the 
mansion of Judge Burnet, in Cincinnati. It was smaller than.the kind 
of shoe, required for the smallest kind of asses. A number of the nails, 
were in it, and the erosion by rust was such as might be expected to 
from the oxidation of 500 years. Many of the mounds are com* 
MUriof tUfhrent earths irom that, which is found in their vicinity. It 
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ill the roost inexplicable of all the mysterious circumstances connected 
with these mounds, that the material of these immense structures, some of 
..jKbich, would require the labor of n thousand men for some time in the 
erection, should have been brought from a distance. There is no conceiv¬ 
able motive, why the earth, on which the mounds rest, sliould not have 
subserved all purposes, that we can imagine the builders to have had in 
view. We know with what scrupulous care the Jews throw a little of 
the earth of the holy land into the graves of their friends. Possibly this 
transfer of earth for the mounds, from a distance, may have reference to 
adi teting remembrances, like those of the Jews. We have elsewhere 
descriEbd the most remarkal)le mounds at Circlcville. Engravings of its 
form may be seen in books, that treat professedly upon Ibis subject. 
-tj^opulation. By the census of ISiJO there wore 130,400 men, over 18 
years, capable of bearing arms. i\t the same time 110,091 persons were 
engaged in agricullure; 18,0.50 in manufactures, and 1,459 in commerce 
or morchamlizc. There were 3,105 foreigners, not naturalized. No 
colony in history has ever shown a greater natural increase in papulation. 
No country can show a gmitcr miml or of young ehildren, in proporticro 
lo the wliole nmnher of the, inhabitants. Among tlio obvious causes of 
this great increirje may bo mentioned the circumstance of there lieing 
no slavery allowed iiv^liio. The climate is, unquestionably, healthy. 
The state is divided inloN^loralely sized froeliolds. Most of tlie people 
are engirged in the healthy and vigorous pursuits of agriculture. The 
soil yields, in the greatest iirnfusion, all that is necessary lor healthy and 
rorrivirtable sid.sisliaice. Whatever Ik; the cau.se, the multitudes of 
children, that are seen abmit the farm houses in the country, and that fill 
the streets of the village.s and towns, do not fail to excite ilje remark of 
evfry passing traveller. 

RiJigiim. In our table of religious denominations, see appendtx, we 
have given general views of the comparative numbers of the dilferent 
religious denomiiialions. There an; iiuinbors of all the known existing 
sects. But the Preshylcrians and .Melliudists are the prevalent denomm. 
atioiis. The Shakers and Tunkors liave establishments in this 
state. German Lutherans exist in considerable numbers. Most people 
are desirous of being thought to belong to some religious denomination- 
It is aflirmeJ by a gcnilciiian, well known for his researches into the anti' 
quities of tliis state, that there is a greater number of professors of 
religion, in proportion to tlie whole number of the people, tlian in any 
state in the Union. There are a vast nuraber'iof religious societies; but 
there is not a great number, that have regularly established pastors. 
TKe custom of itenerating preaching, as a supply, is very prevalent. The 
people are generally a quiet, orderly, peaceable, moral and industrious 
race. Suicide, excesses, murders m afl'ray, and instances of deliberate 
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and atrocious cniefty, are rare; and the general mcral .cbantcter of tl« 
pet^le is highly resjwctaWe. 

In a country so fresh, much taste for embellishment or improvement s& 
the fine arts, cannot be reasonably expected. From New Enghind and 
New Jersey this state inherits a passion for sacred music; and societies 
for the promotion of this delightful science are common. A vast number 
of New England music masters find annual employment in their vocation. 
There appears, also, to lie a general taste for instrumental music; ns is 
manifested in seeing in great numbers of the farm houses and cabins, 
rude hari)s and other home manufactured instruments of nmsig. 
passing the detached dwellings of the Ohio farmers in the winter evenings, 
we generally hear the interior cheered with some kind of music. A taste 
for ornament, and those arts, which embellish society and existence,.ds 
evidently increasing. On iinnivc^rsarios, the people ore addicted to show, 
parade and splendor. There is a fondness for a large and stately house. 
Gardening is studied in many place.s; and Cincinnati sliows a number of 
gardens, that will vie with almost any in the Uniteil Stales. An idea of 
the means of diffusing information may I)e gathered from the fiict, that 
more than R<) newspapers are printed in the state, and that it has 504 
post offices. 

Trade and Manvfacfiiren. This .“talc, more por^ilons than any other 
in the West, and possessing in many resiwcts j|r*lhufacturing eapiibilities, 
has taken precedence of all the rest in manufactures. Colton yam, cloth 
and woollen goods, are already maiiiifactiired to a considerable extent. 
Cincinnati contains a great mass of intelligent and enterprising manu¬ 
facturers. Steubenville, Zanesville, Cliillicotlie, Dayton, and many oilier 
of the young and rising towns are commencing manufacluros with great 
spirit. In 1810, the inamiffirture.s of the slate arnminled to nearly two 
millions of dollars. At present they must amount to lri|ile that sum. 
Prom a single township 175 tons of cheese worth 20,000 dollars was 
exported in one year. TJie whole amount of feixatde property is rated 
at sixty-two million dollars. 

Colleges and Seminaries. In a laudable zeal to advance science and 
education, it is u question, if this and the other wc.stern states have not 
been too fond of multiplying colleges, or small institutions so called, 
built upon principles naturally tending to rouse a spirit of unworthy emu¬ 
lation, to the neglect of respectable common schools, efficient high 
schools, and one or two universities with endowments, library, apparatus 
and professorships to fnrnfsli to the means of a finished classical educa¬ 
tion, yet a desideratum in the western country. While the most enlight¬ 
ened nations in Europe are content with three or four universiti®, we 
have at least 50 colleges in the western country. 
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Ohio, precediijg all her sister slates in the manifestation of an enlight- 
ened zeal to advance education, has not been behind them in chartering 
"Adlleges. 

Miami university is situated in Oxford, near the western extremity of 
Ohio, and 40 miles north-west from Cincinnati. It has nn academical 
department and a preparatory scljool. It has one spacious building, and 
others appropriated to Ixairders, a coiniietent number of professors, and 
about 80 students in all llw departments. The position is healthy, and 
tuition cheap. It has consequently became a considerable resort of 
stmjmrite from other states. The annual income of its funds is about 
S,r>()0^illars. 

Ohio university at Athens has respectable endowments and Luildings 
a-ird ordinarily a number of students not much inferior to that of the 
Miami institution. Its endowments consist of two townships of land. 

Kenyon college at Gamhier, an episcopal institution, has arisen in the 
midst of what was recently a orest in the central i)arts of the state It 
has one maguifi<;nnt building, and others of less magnitude with ample 
funds and endowments, amounting to 50,(KKI dollars and 140 students. 

The Western Ueservo college at Hudson has Imen recently established 
in the norlh-ens.jm division of the. slate. Connected with it is an 
academy, in which L 00 students. The manual labor plan is in exper¬ 
iment here. 

Franklin colh.-ge at New Athens is in succc-ssful o))eration. A commo¬ 
dious building suilicient to acecunmodale 140 students has just Iieen 
completed. 

The Worthington Refonned Medical College at Worthington has 
a considcrahlo number of medical students. Two rival modical 
colleges at Cincinnati have recently been merged in one, which has one 
spacious building, and another of ei)Ual beauty and extent erecting. In 
buildings, library, apparatus and professorships it is iiigldy respectable, 
auu has had on an average lOO medical students. 

The Lane Theological seminary has recently been organized, two miles 
distant from Cincinnati. It is under the earn of the Presbyterian churchy 
and has been endowed with funds oslimated at 30,000 dolkrs. The 
position is healthy and delightful, and the number of the students in- 
crea sing. 

There are 15 or 20 academies, and as each session of the legislature 
inewporates new ones, we cannot be precise in imparting information 
upon this subject. An academical institute tf some celebrity exists at 
Marietta. An academy, not lung since incorporated at TJrlwna, has a 
large number of pupils. There are academies at Barton, New Lisbtm, 
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SteubeiiTille, Cadiz, Union, Galliopolis, Chillicothe, .and Dayton. A 
very respectable High School has recently been organized at CinciniMti. 

The finst introduction of the New England system of common acho»% 
in the western country was in Ohio, .and dates in 1825. By.tiiffierent 
amendatory enactments it has acquired a degree of form and consistency, 
and the thoughts and usages of the jieoplo are growing to a gradual 
adaptation to it. The example, it is hojjcd, will be followed by the other 
western stales and tlic foundation laid for unsf)eakable blessings to the 
generations to come. By this act the trustees of every incorporated 
township are required to divide if into a suit.able number of .school tolij<;ts> 
the prudential concerns of which are to l)e managed by three school 
directors, a clerk and treasurer. The funds for tills vast system arise 
from various sources besides the easy tax of one mill ujion a dolWr, 
constituting a large niid growing revenue. It was at first found discord¬ 
ant with the habits and likings of portions of tlie jmpulation. Tliis 
odium of prejudice is wearing away, and the system is going into efficient 
and noiseless operation. In Cincinnati alone it has provided instruction 
for 3,000 children, in well organized schools, many of whom, hut for this 
provision, would probably have grown'into life without a common school 
education. A genera! interest in literature is makings, isillc progress in 
this great state. fC 

An asylum for tlu^ deaf and dumb has lje(^)r<;stablislicd at Columbus, 
which promises much to that siilfcTing class oi’ the population. 

Chief Towns. This state possesses over 100 considerable villages. 
Of many wo have space but ffir little more than the names. 

Cincinnati, tlic cliief town of this slate, and next to New Orleans of 
the western country, is situated on ti.o north shore of the Ohio, nearly in 
tlie south-west angle of the slate. Its position is a beautiful valo 12 
miles in circumference, created by an elliptical sweep of Ohio hills. 
Those of them, that have not been laid bare by the unsparing axe, are 
beautifnlly wooded to their summits; and hy the swell and indentation 
of their waving outline present tin! most graceful and charming forms. 
From tlie summit of any of those hills, the town spreads a panoramic map 
<rf exquisite painting. The eye traces every street, with its smokes, 
fixturesand moving life, from which all the ioughncs.sof inception, softened 
by distance, disappears. Tho ntible establislimeiits, tlie handsome 
mansions, tlie extending masses of buildings, the numerous manufactures 
propelling their columns of black smoke aloft, tlie boat yards, tiie bustling 
inhabitants with the hundred teams and drays, the Ohio winding along 
the soutliern limit, and itself enlivened by passing crafts, and stately 
■team boats, rounding to the sliore, or departing from it, the villages 
of Newport and Covington with their showy houses and manufacture.: 
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im the Kentucky bank of the Oliio, taken together, offer such a picture 
of.beauty, wealth, progress and fresh advance, as few landscapes in any 
.country can surpass. Its first settlement was in 1789, but it was not 
until 1S08, that a considerable part of the present town plot that surrounded 
Fort Wasliington, and belonged to the government, was sold in lots. 

A more elegible position for a town can scarcely be imagined. Tlie 
chief area consists of two parallel plains, the one elevated 60 feet above 
tlie.other, and descending to it by a gentle and graduated slope, aflbrding 
admirable facilities for washing the town by every considerable rain, and 
slepinfyt to tbfe eye in the graceful form of an amphitheatre, and at the 
same time furnishing it with every pleasing variety of site for building. 
One of tlie cliicf beauties of this city is obvious to every eye, which, 
ItsKCver, we have not seen recorded. The streets crossing each other at 
right angles, and being straight and uninterrupted, present vistas bounded 
by the wooded acclivities of the surrounding hills. By a well known 
optical illusion, these swelling hill-sides, seen through a vista, narrowing in 
apparent width, in proportion to its distance from the eye, fill the angle 
of vision, and preclude the perception of any distance between the termi¬ 
nation of the street and the commencement of the hills. In consequence, 
through whatev^, street the beholder looks, it seems to be clcsed by a 
gale of verdure, and'Vjerminato in a forest. 

Seven of tlie streets arot.,^ feet wide, and 396 apart, intersected by 
streets of the same width and distance at right angles. One entire square, 
and fraction of another, are reserved in central parts of the city for 
public buildings. The city buildings cover an irregular area nearest the 
form of a parallelagram. Tlie central parts are compactly built with 
houses and stores, that would ornament any town. The most showy 
quarters are Main, Broadway, and Fomlh street westward from its inter, 
section with Main. I’enrl street nearly completed, leading from the 
lower Market to Walnut street, is composed of uniform buildings, termi¬ 
nated by a magnificent Hotel, five stories high, and will add greatly 
the beauty of that part of the city. ITie public buildings are a Court 
bouse, jail, four market houses, one of them 600 feet in length, the Bazaar, 
U. S. Branch Bank, the Cincinnati College, lire Catholic Athenmum, tho 
Medical College, for which a second spacious and commodious building is 
erecting, tlie Mechanics Institute, Theatre, and a second one erecting, two 
Museums, the Hospital and I.unalic Asylum, and the Woodward High 
School in tlie progress of erection. Some other public buildings are in 
contemplation. * 

Beside these, there are 24 churches, great and small. Of these the 
Second Presbyterian church is the handsomest, the exterior being of 
agreeable architecture, and the interior decidedly beautiful. TheUnita- 
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rian church is a singularly noat one. The interior pf the Catkolif 
church is striking. The first and third Prcsylcrian churches are spacioua 
buildings, as the new Methodist church will be, when completed. A vc^ 
neat Baptist church is nearly completed. Some of the oilier Quiches 
make a respectable appearance. . . 

There are many fine blocks of stores on Front and Main streets, 
and the eye is arrested by many beautiful private habitations. ArchitccT 
tural taste is daily becoming more enlightcnod and agreeable. Tlio dull 
red of the brick walls is giving way to more pleasing shades between 
white and green; and a licautiful stucco imitating marble and granite is 
getting into fastiion. The number of substantial buildings addeS'annu- 
ally to the city for tliree years past averages 450. 

It has already become a great manufacturing town, and is constaijtJy 
becoming more so. Our limits preclude details; but all the substantial 
manufactures known in our country are carried on to a greater or less 
extent. The manufactures in iron are very groat, particularly in the 
article of heavy castings, and all sorts of macbiiiery driven by steam. 
Of such establishmenls there are 9 or 10, and some of tiieiii on a great 
£cale. The next roost extonsve article is cabinet work. Ste;im boat 
building is a great item. Hatting is pursued to a grfj.t extent. It is 
believed, that the city contains at least 40 diflcrent/.iaiiufacluring estab¬ 
lishments driven by steam power. Being tlipmhporting and exporting 
depot ibr more than a million inhabitants, tliis city traus-icts an immense 
business particularly, in the retailing and maniifactm-iug line. The 
imports, in which dry goods arc the principal item, exceed five million 
dollars. The amount of exports, consisting of the various articles of 
produce, of which pork is the chief, and of manufactures, of which iron 
articles and cabinet furniture are the chief, proimbly exceed tlic imports. 
No town of its size in the U. S. pnxluces a moi-o respectable show of all 
the different classes of mechanics, arranged under their respective 
stendards on the fourth of July. One hundred and eleven steam boats 
h4ve been built here, at the rate of about.15 a year for the last three 
years. The city revenue of 1831 was 35,231 doUurs, and the expendi. 
tores 33,858. 

There are two banks, a branch of tlie U. S. bank, capital 1,200,000, 
and the Commercial bank, capital 500,000. Beside tliesc there is a 
Savings bank. There are throe Insurance Corojwnies belonging to the 
city, and two branches of insurance companies at Hartford, Connecticut... 
The water company supplies the city with water from the Ohio, raised 
by steam pt^p^ar to reservoirs 158 feet above low water mark on the side 
of«ne of j^4>hio hills; whence it is distributed over the town, at an 
mrage expanse of 8 dollars a year for a common family’s supply. II." 
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fcity liirnisbos tlitee tkily gazettes, two somi-wcckly, six woeklj, of which 
four are religious; two semi-inontlily, one montiily magazine, and one 
tSlonthly agricultural paper, unt! one r|uartcrly journal of medicine, mak¬ 
ing in #11 16 periodicals. Thirty-two mails arrive in a week, and the post 
office annual receipts amount to ]6,tJ50 dollars 

There arc two tiro companies, nnil 34 charitable societies, the means, 
intelligence, and charity of which, if mergerl in one society, would 
probably achieve more good th in the thirty-four. There are 25 religious 
societies, in which most of the religious opinions of Christendom are 
rej-scsented, and whose mutual watchfulness of each otlier educes con¬ 
cord from jealousy, by hindering the hurtful predominance of any one of 
them, and cnahling each to pursue its respective interests unmolested and 
^l^^)OUCC. 

The population In 1H20 was 16,230,-in 1820 24,408; in 1830 26,515; 
and hy a ^ry accurate enmnoration in 1831, 28,014, with a floating pop¬ 
ulation not included of 1,.500, making the total at this time more than 
30,000. 

Though the im])crfoct filling out of the inagnificont plan of the city, 
the ciimboringnof tlie strt?ets with tinilKtr, stone, bricks and mortar, and 
the iaconvenirii-e of actual building present an image of crudeness 
and immaturity, it il "ds little spirit of prophecy to predict from the past 
to the future, that this cKy, which will be shortly central to more than two 
millions of inhabitants, which presents the greatest variety of models in 
die theories and imaginings of strangers from all parts of the world, wMeh 
evolves the germs of emulation and rivalry to a fault, and which abounds 
in provisions, natural wealth, fuel, and all tlie materials of building, and 
which is moreover n healthy town, will, in the course of afew years, vie 
in beauty and population, with the first towns in the Union. 

Cincinnati has been ctilled, somewhat to tire discomposure of the sis¬ 
terly feelings of Pittsburgh and Louisville, the ‘Queen of the West.’ 
Most young immigrants, who possess, or imagine that they posstas a 
latent copiousness of speech, on first joining themselves to the citizens, 
woo their queen by an incense of puffing, vaunting lier charms, beauty, 
and bounty in solid columns. She, like other queens and beauties, re¬ 
gards them by turning an car long since sated and deaf witli flattery. 
We know not, but she may he equally callous to the short chapter of her 
faults—for faults she has. In this town, as in New Orleans, there are 
but two chief avenues to distinction; the one wealth; the otherthe talent 
of gaining popular favor. 'J'lie cliaritics, which are only nursed where 
Ihe people are of one race, have been bom, baptized, roared, intermarried, 
^nd had their whole lot of human vicissitudes cast together, cannot be 
supposed to put forth stirli abundant fruit, where society is continually 
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riiiiUiig by lie unremitting accession of strangers; where the morbid 
apfietite of novelty fosters fickleness, and precludes the chance of matured 
friendship, mellowed by thorough acquaintance and ancient ties. Deep 
and enduring remembrance of the passing guest is dispelled by tlie heart¬ 
less and hackneyed welcome prepared for tlie coming one. 

Concurrence in broad views for the advancement of literature, or the great 
interests of humanity cannot be ex|)ecied in a city composed of a popula- 
tiwi collected from so many diflerent countries, and transplanting with 
them a mass of invelerate prejudices. A noble foundation of tlio present 
generation and the generations to come, in onlcr to be reared by tligjjgval 
omnipotence of union and bearty concuirence must bore acliieVe tbe im¬ 
possible success of uniiing a score of religions seels, as many political 
ones, and the antipathies of national and .sectional jealousies. 

Hence, while the existing generation talks, and writes much about 
improvements in science and literature, it must l)c a more fori male gen¬ 
eration, in which wealth and the humbler arts of popularity arc lc.ss esti¬ 
mated, and talents and merit more, wliich can expect to reap the friritsof 
high mental cultivation, or cultivate literature to any considerable extent. 

Of competition in all lie walks, this town has asmuchas any other, and 
of emulatirm and rivalry, an ample share. But thosed rawMeks, the almost 
inevitable results of its circumstances notwitbstand'fig, no town in the 
United States is advancing in beauiy and population w'illi so much 
rapidity, or promises such a sustained progress for twenty years to come. 

The city contains a great number of excellent scbools, in which the 
standing and improvement of the pupils will compare with the same cir 
cumstances in any other town in tlie Union. Besides private schools loo 
muneroos to be named, there are 27 teachers of the public free scliools, 
in which 2,700 children receive instruction. There is as great a number 
of clergymen, physicians, and lawyers, in proportion to the population, as 
in any other town. 

Cincinnati is in latitude 39° 6' 30" N., and in longitude 7° 24' 45’’ 
W. Itom Washington; by tbe course of the river 455 miles from Pitts- 
bui^,405 from the Mississippi, 112 from Columbus, 200 from Sandusky, 
120 fifom Indianapolis, S5 Trom Frankfort, 680 from Natchez, 270 from 
Nashville, 860 from Now Orleans, 350 from St. Louis, 105 from Louis¬ 
ville, 518 from Baltimore, and 850 from New York by the way of the 
Erie and New York Canal. 

Cdumbus is the political metropolis of the state, and very nearly the 
gaographical centre of it. It is situated on the east bank of the Scioto 
River, in the centre of Franklin county, and occupies a beautiful slope, 
tMd below the confluence of Whetstone River, with tlie Scioto. It was a 
emofAct famest in 1812. It now has a number of respectable schools, a ' 
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elagsical seminary, tlie customary number of stores, a bank, four printing 
offices, a commodious brick market house, a state bouse, a building for die 
•pVblic offices, a penitentiary, and an asylum for the deaf and dumb. The 
Staiclibuse is 75 by 50 feet. The top of the cupola is 106 feet high. 
Around it are railed walks, from which (he whole town is visible as from a 
map. It commands a delightful landscape over a country charmingly 
'variegatcd,«s extensive as tlio oj’e can reach. The village of Franklinton, 
a ntile to the west, and the winding Scioto, are comprehended in tiiis view. 
Tlie building, tliat contains the public offices, is 100 by 25 feet. In a 
line ’V'th it and the State House, is tbe handsome Court House for the 
Federal Court. These buildings arc all on tiie public square, an area of 
ten acres, reserved for public use, in the centre of the town. The peni- 
tdMiary is in the soutlx-west angle of the town, and enclosed with a high 
stone wall. Immediately below the penitentiary is a lateral canal, 
on which cSt^al Ixiats have already floated to the fovra, connecting this 
town with the Ohio and Brio Canal eleven miles soutli. This will 
greatly add to the resources of the town. There are three churches, of 
which the Presbyterian cliurch is sfiacious, being 50 by 50 feet. The 
professional mcii(are, ten lawyers, five regular physicians, and five of the 
growing denomiri..*ion called steam doctors. The number of houses is 
330, and of inhabitai;''-; 2,-137. Munnfucturcs have commenced, and its 
relations to the canal will give a new' impetus to their growth. The circum* 
stance of its being the political metropolis of its great state attaches to 
it a distinguished and polite society. It is a striking example of the cre¬ 
ation, no longer uncommon in the western country, of a town, Uiat has 
grown to importance in a few years from the solid forest. 

It is in N. latitude 39° 57' and 6° W. longitude. Coluftibus is 396 
miles from Washington, 551 from New York, 477 from Philadelphia, 755 
from Boston, 429 from Baltimore, 991 from New Orleans, and 397 from 
Nashville. Columbus is 112 miles from Cinciiuiati. 

Steubenville, the seat of justice for Jefferson county, is situated on tlje 
west bank of the Oliio. It was laid out witli great regularity in 1798, 
and is in the centre of a rich and populous country. The town was in¬ 
corporated in 1805, witli city privileges. It contains three churches, an 
academy, a handsome market house, a woollen factory, a steam paper mill, 
a flour mill, and cotton factory. A manufacturing s{Hrit is increasing, 
and new establishments are in progress and in contemplation. It hai 
two printing offices, two banks, 27 mercantile stores, 16 public inns, an 
air foundry, and otlier mechanical establishments. In 1820itcontaiBe4 
2,479 inhabitants, and now contains nearly 3,000. It is distant 38 milei 
south-west from Pittsburgh; 25north-east from St. Clairsville, and 160 
t,ofth-cast from Columbus; N. latitude 40° 25', W. longitude 3° 40'. 
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Zanesville, llie scat of justice for Muskingtim county, is situated oft 
tlie cast bank of Muskingum River, just telow tlie falls. On these falls 
arc a number of manufacturing mills driven by water power, ,amc^g 
which are several flouring and saw mills, an oil mill, a rolling milL i nail 
machine, two glass houses, a woollen factory, and three printing offices. 
Two handsome bridges arro.ss the Muskingum connect the town with 
West Zanesville and Putnam, so ns to identify them with the town. 
Taken altogether the inhabitants amount to more than 4,000, It contains 
beside, a handsome court house, 21 mercantile stores, a Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Catholic, and a Methodist church, and 317 dwellipg-teises, 
some of whirJi make a show of s|>lcn(lor. Zanesville is beginning to 
manufacture largely in iron, and promises to become one of the principal 
manufacturing towns in Ohio. It is situated in N. Iatitiule40° W. !t,i1gi- 
tude 5° 2', 80 miles westerly from Wheeling in Virginia, 01 north-westerly 
from Marietta, 70 north from Chillicothe, and 58 east fron'^Columbus. 

Cbillicothe, the county town of Ross county, is handsomely situated 
on a level alluvial plain on the west bank of Scioto, 45 miles in a right 
line from its entrance into live Ohio. The town is bounded on the north 
by the Scioto, and on the south, at the di.stanco of llirec i;'iiartcr8 of a mile, 
by Paint Creek. Tlie principal streets run parallel Witli the course of 
the Scioto. It. is laid out with great regnl,arijy,''(he principal streets 
crossing each other at right angles It was laid off in 17t)G, and contains 
8,827 inhabitants. It contains two printing offices, a bank, 20 mercan¬ 
tile stores, and two medical stores. It has also four cotton spinning &c- 
(ories, a tope walk, an oil mill, a fulling mill, scvenal saw mills, a paper 
mill, and a number of flouring mills, including one of steam power? 
eitlier in thfi town or in the immediate vicinity. 

The Presbyterians, Methodists, and Seceders, have each a church. It 
has also an academy, court house, jail, and a stone market house. From 
the summit of a hill, rising abruptly on the south-west side of the town, 
ie a moat delightful view of the town and circumjacent country, inter¬ 
spersed alternately with woods and lawns, through which the Scioto pur¬ 
sues a winding course to tlie Ohio. This town is in the centre of the 
beautiful and fertile Scioto country. The situation is favorable, and 
every way delightful; but yet it did not flourish, until the Grand Canal 
was cut through the town, since which it has received a new impulse 
towards prosperity, promising that it will attain the importance to which 
its fortunate position entitles it. 

In the midst of tliis town formerly stood one of the most interesting 
monnds of tlie cone siiapod form. In leveling it for the purpose of build¬ 
ing lots, great quantities of human bones were found in it. Chillicotho 
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' {g 55 miles souih of Columbus, 75 north-east from Majfs^ille in Kentucky, 
and 93 north-east from Cincinnati. N. latitude 89° 20', W. longitude 
6? 53'. 

f.Taiiptta, the seat of justice for Washington county, is beautifully 
situated^ little above tlic mouth of Muskingum River. It contains two 
churches, an academy, the public county buildings, two printing offices, a 
bank, 20 stores, about 90 houses, and the whole township 1,914 inliabit- 
ants. The people arc noted for their industry and sobriety, and the 
prdilencss and urbanity of their manners. 

Ships were formerly built here; but from some cause the business has 
been discontinued. The soil is exceedingly fertile around the town, and 
it has many advantages of })osition. But it has not flourished like some 
oljjer towns. One cause may be, that it has experienced more than once 
inundtldons of the river, in some of which the water has risen in tho 
principarWeels eight or ten feet. Grout numbers of buildings, bams 
and cattle \ere swept away. It has also experienced severe sickness. 
'But its e.xtraWdinary fertility, and its natural advantages will cause it to 
Ijccome a largX town. It was one of the first settled towns in the state, 
and was origintaly laid out by tho Ohio Company, in 1787. In the fol¬ 
lowing si>ring, it.was settled by eight families. The first settlers were 
from New Bnglaud. Anwng tlie founders of this establishment was 
General Putnam, whose name and character are recorded in the annalsof 
the state. It is 315 miles from Washington, 93 from Chillicothe, 186 
from Cincinnati, and 109 south-eastwardly from Columbus. N. latitude 
39° 25', W. longitude 4° 28'. , 

Lancaster, the seat of justice for Fairfield county, situated nearly in 
the centre of it, is entirely an inland place. It is near tjie source of 
llockhucking River, on the road from Zanesville to Chillicothe. It is a 
large, handsome, and well built village. A considerable number of its 
inhabitants arc Germans. It contains 250 houses, and 1,535 inhabitants. 
It iias^a number of public buildings, as a court house, town housb, ma¬ 
sonic hall, an academy, several respectable schools, 4 churches, 12 stores,- 
a bank, and two printing offices, from each of which are issued two 
wceldy papers, in the English and Gennau languages. It is a place of 
great mechanical enterprize and industry, and connected, as it is, by a 
lateral cut, with the great Ohio and Erie Canal, it will no longer su%r 
from tlie inconvenience of its inland position, and will become a place of 
imiHjrtance. It is central to a large and populous country, and is situated 
28 miles south of Columbus, and 3!! south-westerly from Zanesville. 

New Lisbon, the seat of justice for Columbiana, is situated on a 
Branch of the Little Beaver, 14 miles from the Ohio. It cuntains a 
court house, jail, hank, two churches, six public houses, nine stores, and 
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in the township, 3,183 inhabitants. It litis four merchant, and four saw 
mills, a paper mill, two %voollen factories, a fulling mill and carding roa..' 
chine. It is situated .56 miles north-westerly from Pittsburgh, and- 10(1 
north-easterly from Columbus. N. latitude 40° 46', W. longit^jl'j 3°' 
62'. * 

Galliopolis is the chief town of Gallia county. It has a coui t house, 
jail, two churches, academy, three steam mills, a printing oftice, 80 houses, 
and 12 stores. It was originally settled by French immigrants. They 
bad been deceived by speculators; and suffered severely by bilious fev6ta, 
in becoming acclimated. Some left in discouragement, many dtgdj-tind 
the number of the original French settlers is small. 

St. Clairsville is an inland town, the county town of Belmont county, 
and is situated on elevated ground, surrounded by hilly, but fertile Ijilds. 
It has a court house, jail, market bouse, printing office, a bank, 1/ stores^ 
and 800 inhabitants. It is on the great road from Wheeling to *i>mcimmti, 
and distant 11 miles west from tlie former place. ^ 

Portsmouth, the cliief town of Scioto ccunty, is situatet^on the eastern 
bank of the Scioto, just above its junction with tbo ^fhio. A great 
amount of commission business for the Scioto country is^done here; and 
the position for internal commerce with the state is cxfceedingly advan¬ 
tageous. There is a bank, court house, jail, printing office, 18 stores, a 
book store, four commission store.®, one druggist, 20 mechanical estab¬ 
lishments, two churches, a steam mill, a market house, and 1,063 inhab¬ 
itants. The great Ohio Canal here communicates witli the Ohio, which 
must at once render this town a place of great consequence. It is 45 
miles south of Chillicolhe, and 00 in the same direction from Columbus. 
N. latitude 38° 48', W. longitude 5° 53'. 

Circlevillc, oti the east bank of tlie Scioto, is t he county town of Pick¬ 
away county. In the limits of the town arc two Indian mounds, the one 
square and the other circular. Tire town derives its name from being 
chiefly built in tlie limiLs of tlie circular mound. These mounds are 
among the most interesting in the western country, and are described 
clseivhere. The town contains a handsome court house, a printing ofiice, 
market house, 10 stores, and various mechanic shops. Tlie rich Picka¬ 
way plains or prairies are near this place. The adjacent wooded lands of 
Lower Walnut Creek arc equally rich; and this town, central to such 
e.xtent8 of fertile soil, must become of imjiortancc. Tlie Ohio Canal 
passes, and here crosses the Scioto by tlie largest aqueduct on the line of 
the canal. It has recently'exhibited a rapid progress, and contains 1,1<X) 
inhabitants. It is situated twenty miles souUi of Columbus, nineteen 
»aftb of Chillicothe, and twenty miles west of Lancaster. N. latitude 
«i»'26', W. longitude 5° 53'. 
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*, Urbana is the^iounly town of Cijanipaigna county, near Mad Rhwr. 
It contains a court house, jail, printing office, a Methodist and Presby- 
.ttirian church, a market house, 0 stores, 120 houses, and 1,008 inhabit¬ 
ant'. Ut is distant 4:i miles nortli-wcst from Columbus. N. latitude 
40° 3', 'VY- longitude 0° 4'. 

Xenia,.jhe county town of Green county, is situated on Shawnw 
Creek, an^ contains a court house, jail, three cliurthes, two printiiig 
offices, 10 stores, and 010 inhabitants. It is distant DC miles south-west 
from Columbus. 

Dayto, the chief town of Montgomery county, is charmingly situated 
on the eastern hank of the Great Miami, just below the confluence of 
Mad River, near where tiic Miami Canal cxtimects with tlic Miami. The 
wsljjrs of Mad River are artilicially conducted from that river to tlie Miami, 
so as t^aftbrd a great number of mill seats. 

It conmSns 2:5r> lious(!s, and 135 sbops and stores, total 370; four 
churches, aSuiirt house, a market house, and jail. In 1810 the popula¬ 
tion was tlSuXin 1!S20 !,l.‘tit; ill 1830 '2,031. The population of the 
township is 0,^3. In 1828 70 buildings were erected, and probably a 
greater number last year. J\o town in the state alfords more extensive 
water privileges, which are partly occupied by a number of saw mills, 
grist mills, cotton fai.uories, and various sorts of machinery moved by 
water. 

The striking increase of its prosperity i.s owing to its being tire tennin- 
ating point of llie Miami Canal, connecting it with Cinciimati. It is 
central to a rich and populous agricultural country, the trade of which this 
town commands. It is exjKicted that the canal will be continued to lake 
Erie. It is situated (>8 miles south-west from Columbus, and 52 by land, 
and 67 by the canal from Cincinnati. N. latitude 39° 40'. 

Lebanon is the county town for Warren comity. It is between two 
small branches of Turtle Creok. It has the usual public buildings, two 
churches of brick, and a jail of stone, two market houses, a bank, a 
printing office, and a respectahlo social library. The surrounding country 
has tine land. It contained in 1620, 1,079 inliabitants. It is distant 80 
miles south-westerly from Columbus; and 30 miles north-easterly from 
Cincinnati. N. latitude 39° '25', W. longitude 7° fi'. 

Atlicns is tlic county town of Athens county. It is situated on an 
elevated bluff in a bend of the Hockliocking, in a position equally beau¬ 
tiful and healthy. In Ibis village is located the Ohio Ihiiversity. There 
is already erected for llio accommodation ofolhis institution a handsome 
edifice three stories high. The funds, the library, and philosophical ap¬ 
paratus are res{»ectable; and it promises to be an institution of great 
utility to the interest.s of ihe literature of the state. The town contains 
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40 houses, a munber of stores, a court house, a jail, bnei has seireral 
mills on the river in its vicinity, and 750 iiihabilanls. it is 73 miles south¬ 
east from Columbus, 41 westerly from Marietta, and .52 east from GhiHi- 
cotho. N. latitude 30° 23', W. longitude .5° .5'. • 

Cleavcland, situated on the southern shore of lake Flrie, is tlic county 
town of Cuyahoga county. Its position is at the moutli oC'Ciiyahoga 
River. During the late war, it was a depot of provisions; and a place 
where many boats, and lake crafts were built; and it is a noted point of 
embarkation on the lake. It is a growing place, having four churches, 
a court house, jail, an academy, 180 houses, 40 stores, fl grospries, 0 
taverns, and 1,200 inhabitants. It is distant 130 miles westward from 
Pittsburgh, and 150 nortii-casterly from Columbus. N. latitude 41° 31', 
W. longitude 4° 44'. The great Ohio Canal here connects with tlij^hAc, 
and passes through the central parts of Ohio, prc.sorving for soine distance 
a course parallel to the Scioto; and finally connecting with tlis.’Ohio near 
the mouth of that river. This town, intermediate lictwee>' Bullalo and 
Cincinnati, and the dc|iot of the vast amounts of moivhaUdisc destined 
east and west, will not fail soon to become an important tHwii. 

Sandusky, in Huron county, on tlie southern shore, of fJiOndusky Bay, is 
one of the most important ports on Lake Eric. Its area rises gradually 
from the lake, of which, its passing sails, and the surrounding country it 
commands a charming view. Though a new place it has ten stores, a 
printing office, the usual number of mechanic establishments, public 
houses, a ship yard, a rope walk ami!) wharves. This is one of the chief 
points of landing and embarkation between the Mississipi valley and Now 
York, Bnffalo and Detroit. In 1828, 1,319,.S23 dollars worth of mer- 
cliandiso wa^ landed bore. In 1830 there were over 50(1 arrivals at this 
port, and about 2,000 wagons dispatched with dry goods and groceries 
for all points of the Ohio and Mississiiijti country below. A turnpike, 
now constructing will connect this town with Columbus. It is distant 
70 miles souUi from Detroit,230 soutli-wcst from Buffiilo, 00 west from 
Cleavoland, and 106 north from Columbus. N. latitude 41° 27'. The 
principal harbors on Lake Erie, arc Pul-in-Bay, Maumee Bay, Fair Port, 
and Ashtabula Creek. 

Ashtabula, a post town of Ashtabula county, is situated two miles from 
the entrance of Aslitabula River into the lake, and has a post office, 
tavern, two churches, u weekly newspaiier, and five stores. A turnpike 
connects it with Warren, the seat of justice for Trumbull county. A 
sloop loaded with a certain kind of lioards for clock making, departed 
from this place down the lake, the New-York canal, the Hudson and 
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,Long-lslaiid Sound, and arrived after a passage of 25 days at New-Haven, 
Connecticut. A Sclioonor, biirlljcn 49 tons, departed from Huron 
icpunty. and arrived at New-York. 

''^alfiniorc, in Fairfioid county, 25 miles soutli-cast from CoIumbi]% ia 
situated pn the Ohio and Erie canal, and has grown to be a resectable 
-villa^'jwithin the three past years. Jt already contains 200 houses, six 
stores, a gretrt number of mechanic establishments, and 500 inhab¬ 
itants. 

•Massillon, in Stark county, on the east branch of Tuscarawas, was kid 
out in 182C, and grew into immediate consequence from being for a 
considerable time the termination of the Ohio and Erie canal. It 
contains a jointing office, eight stores, two merchant flour mills, four 
houses, and a woollen factory. It is 111 miles north-east from 
fMilkJms. 

Newark is the county town of Eickiug county. It is tlie present termi¬ 
nation of tflc Ohio and Erie canal, 17ti miles di.stant from its outlet in 
lak<( Erie. \ contains 2.50 houses, 10 stores, five taverns, two printii^ 
offices, two w\re houses, a market lioiiso, a cliunh, and the usual county 
buildings. It Js 99 mile.® nortli of (^lumbns. 

Canton, the county town for Stark county, contains 200 dwelling 
houses, 21.5 families, l lOtJ inlmbitaiits; two printing offices, two churches, 
si.v schools, five jninistcr.s, 15 stores, and the u.sual number of mechanic 
shojrs. It i.s 120 miles north-east of Columbus 

Warren, New I’biUidclphia, Wooster, Mansfield, Coshocton, Somerset, 
Delaware, Worthington, Fratikliiiton, Hillsboro, Piketon, Springfield, 
Pickaway, Troy, Eaton, Hamilton, and Now Iliclimoud, are most of them 
county towns, and some of llieiii will eomittire in size with Jhose we have 
ipcniioncd. 

Fifty other incipient villages might bo named, which are rajndly 
growing to conscquctice, and which, stsen by the traveller, excite surprize, 
that he ha.s not heard them named. Such is the mandi of town making 
and population, that the sceno is sliifling under the eye, and the destSap- 
tion of towns and villages, that is accuralc this year, may he wide from 
accuracy flic next. Another inconvenience results from this order of 
things. Towns arc originated in such numbers and rapidity, as to have 
outgrown the invention of the foundei-s. For example, tlicre are 10 
townships of the niiiiio of Joflerson, and 24 of the name of Washington. 
Other names of places II re repoatod from four to ten times. While this 
circumsUince is imfavorahlc to the right disection of missives sent by 
mail, it argues sti-urigly the matter of fact character of the people, who 
can make fields, towns, mills, and legislators, easier than the latter 
can task their invention for names. 
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The following military positions oncur so often in the history of this- 
sleto, tliat we deem it important to give their relative position. Fort 
Defiance is situated at the junction of Au Cilaizc and Maumee rivers, pO 
miles south-west of Fort Meigs. Fort Loramie is on .the lieaA wytfers 
of the Big Miami, and one of tlie boundary positions referred do in-tlte 
Gremiville treaty. Fort Meigs w.as erected in 1813, on the southH)asteni 
bank of the Maumee, a few miles from its mouth, nt the 16wer. rapid* of 
the river; distant southerly from Detroit, 7(1 miles. It is noted for the 
riege, which it sustained from the British and Indians in April and May, 
1813. Fort Recovery was established by general Wayne. Thj; disas¬ 
trous defeat of our troops commanded by general St. Olmr, by tire 
Indians, occurred here, in 179.7. It is situated 23 miles northwardly of 
Fort Loramie. Fort Greenville is one of the most noted points iji.iiie 
history of Ohio; and was one of the first firtifications erecterl in tiie ,«t6antry. 
It is in the present limits of Darke county, and a few miles cast of t/fe western 
limits of this state. Here, in 1795, was concluded the cele' rated treaty 
of general Wayne with the savages, after his memorable victgvry over them. 
From this treaty, the country began to increase in populaiion. 

Roads and Canah. The common public roads, as might be inferred, 
are too numerous to be named. 'J’iic country being level, they seldom 
have the inconvenience of being hilly; but the soil being deep and loamy, 
and most of them little wrought, in wet weather and in winter they 
are exceedingly bad. There are five considerable turnpikes, beside many 
shorter ones. The length of the first is 16 miles; of (ho second 48; of 
the third 51; of the fourth IOC. This connects S.andusky with Columbus, 
and is not yet complete. The fifth is the McAdamized road leading from 
Cincinnati to,the interior, of which the first division only is completed. 
Tlie national road is completed 30 or 40 miles v;est from the Ohio; and 
if McAdamized in the best manner. 

grand canal, connecting Lake line and iheOliio, passes nearly 
through the centre of the state, from (3caveland on the lake to Ports- 
rhedth on the Ohio. The whole distance is 306 miles Lateral cuts 
an made, or making, amounting to 40 miles more. The canal is of the 
name depth, and dimensions and construction with the great New-York 
canal. It is nearly completed, and will be in full operation in 1832. 
Thia Wonderful work of uniting llio waters of the Mississippi and Atlan¬ 
tic has already imparted a new aspect to the country, through which it 
passes, and has in many places quadrupled ftie value of the land near its 
coarse. ‘ 

The Miami canal, 67 miles in length, connects Cincinnati with Dayton. 
To this a considerable lateral cut is expected to lie made ftora Lebanon. 
Othen are in contemplation. These noble and beautiful modes of trans- 
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j»ort will soon supersede (lie dranglit of beasts of burden on deep and 
nujddy roads, in nil praefieddo directions, 'riiecoslof these canals will 
.be^between three nnd four millions of dollars. 

Surveys have bt i n made, nnd praiits of land f om (be General Gov- 
'emnjent obtained for continuing the Dayton Canal to Lake Rrie. 

— Mtktia. Few descriptions of (he inhabitants arc exempted from mili¬ 
tary duty« The militia of tlii.s st.ile is principally composed of hardy 
agriculturists, and exceeds l.'iOjOOO men. 

‘PemtcnHary. This csfahlisnment, at Columbus, is a humane and 
efficient one. Of tlio great numbers, who ha ve been confined here 
nearly half have been pardoned out. 

Goto'ament. ‘The legislative authority is vested in a Senate and 
of Representatives, both of which, collectively, are styled the 
GeneriS^Asscmhly of Ohio. The rnemhers of both hranclies are elected 
by countit\or districts composed of counties, according to population. 
The represefttatives arc clriKcn fir one year; and for eligibility a man 
must be at lAsl 25 years of age, have reside 1 in (he state at least one 
year, and paid\ tax. Their numhor must tievet exceed 72 nor be less 
than 36. The fSonate is compo.scd of tnemliei-s elected for two years, 
who must not exceed one half, nor fdl short of one-third of (he nuralier in 
the House of RcpVcs('nl,atives. The present numbers art; 33 Senators, 
nnd 09 Representatives. A Senator must he at least 30 years of age, 
nnd have resided two year.s in (lie district from which he is chosen. The 
General Assembly has (he .sole power of enacting all the state law's; llie 
assent or signature of (he Governor not being necc.ssary in any case what¬ 
ever. 

‘The judiciary system comprises three several grades ot courts, viz: 
The Supreme Court, Cmuis of Coimnon Pleas, and Justice’s Courts. 
The justices of the peace are clio.seu trieniiially by (he people themselves, 
in each township rcsjioctivcly. They are conservators of the peace 
tliroughout the comitiy; Imt have no civil jurisdiction out of tlieir town¬ 
ships. The state is divided into nine judicial circuits for Courts’of 
Common Pleas, in each of which is a presiding judge, styled President; 
and in each county of which (he district is comp,ascd, three associate 
judges, all elected l y the legislature, for 7 years. 'Phese courts are hold 
three times a year in each county. The Supreme Court consists of four 
judges, who hold a court once a year in each county Ihronglioul (he state. 
They are likewise chosen by the legislature for seven years. 

‘The supreme oxcculivo authority i.s vc-sSed in a Governor chosen 
biennially by the people. He must be 30 years of age, and have resided 
in the state at least four years. He is comrnandcr-in-chicf of the militia, 
arid commissions all officers in the state, both civil and military. In case 
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of disability, or vacancy in his place, the Speaker of the Senate acts as 
Governor, until lire next succeeding regular election. Tlic qualifications 
of a freeman are the ago of 21, resident in the state, and the payment 
of a tax.’ 

In whatever aspect we contemplate this wonderful state, tire mimjj? 
afibctcd with surprise and pleasure. We experience Burprisc,,-fbr tire- 
history of colonies affords no similar example of a colony of equal num¬ 
bers, improvement and prosperity so rapidly springing from a solid forest 
wilderness, with no adventitious aid, e.xcept the fertility of its lands, tire 
freedom of its institutions, and the enterprising character of the American 
pcxrple. Tire real lover of freedom, who firmly Isolioves in the strength 
and perpetuity of our institutions, contemplates the prospect with un- 
minglcd pleasure. Ohio, all things considered, and her character and 
institutions carefully analyzed, is the most completely domocr^C com¬ 
munity with which wc are acquainted. Hero, if the encmic^ of demo¬ 
cracy wore to bo creditor!, ought to Ixj found the most revolffig eflbcts of 
ferocity and misrole. Insurrection and anarchy and la\,icss violence 
should be the order of things. This stale, on the con'i’ary, is making 
great exertions to diffuse general education; and there is^not, jierhajrs, in 
the world, a more peaceable and orderly community, or one where iho 
people are more entirely ofcdicat to llie laws. 
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That j)arl1br Ponnfsylvaniii watcrr-d l)y the Ohio and its branches, is 
situated west oj^ tlie great dividing ridge of t)ie Alleghanics, that sejiarates 
the waters of tl 3 Atlantic from those of the Ohio. Among these ridges 
the principal arc Peter’s Mountain, Tuscarora Mountain, Sideling Hill, 
Jack's Mountain, and Bald Eagle Ridge. West of these is the Cheat 
Alleghany Ridge, which separates between the eastern and western 
waters. Tlic base of this ridge is 1,000 feet above the level of tlie sea, 
and the elevation of the mountain above the base is from 1,(X)0 to 1,500 
feet. About one-third of tiro surface of Bcnusylvania is west of these 
mountains, and watered by the Ohio and its waters. The face of the 
country generally is liilly, roiling, and in some places xiountainous. 
Ejfccpt in the region.s about Lake Erie, very little of West Pennsylvania 
can be called level. West Pennsylvania contains considerably more than 
200,000 inhabitants. 

There is a college at C’annonsburgh, in an elevated and pleasant siua- 
tion. It is an institution of considerable importance, but too near 
college at Washington to admit the sup()osilion, that both the iniititutions 
can flourish. The college edifice makes a respectable appearance. 
Tlie college at Washington is situated in that pleasant village, in the 
centre of a populous and ihriving country'. It has a collegiate founda¬ 
tion, considerable funds and endowments, and has graduated between 
20 and 30 students in some years. 

The system of common schools in West Hmnsylvania does not mate¬ 
rially differ from that cast of the mountains. There is less inequality 
of condition among tlie people, and tlie modes of conducting scliools are 
more similar to those of New England. 
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ITio iuhabitanls are generally a liardy, robnsl, and induslrious race; 
in their habits, pursuits, and modes of thinking, as well as their persons, 
much resembling the people of New lingland. The climate, though 
something milder, is not much unlike that of Connecticut. Tlie people, 
like those of New England, arc generally addicted to habits of rSligipwE 
worship, and to connecting themselves to some religious society. 'Their 
trade is with Pittsburgh, or Canada, and New York, by tlie wgy of Lake 
Erie. Beside the county towns, West Pennsylvania contains the following 
considerable villages. Connelsville, on the east side of the Yougluogeny, 
noted for the important mills and manufactories in its neighborhood, 
contains 600 inhabitants. 

Brownsville is situated on the east side of the Mouongahela River. 
The groat national road passes thrtnigli it. It is surrounded with_fine 
orchards and fields, in a rich, picturest]i!e, aiul r; nianlic c:.iintry,/Sid has 
some fine stone buildings in and niiont it. and about l,t;t)0 g.liabitants. 
Bridgeport is a villagt! opposite to Brownsville. tVninonsbytgh is on the 
west side of Chartier’s Creek, 8 miles north of WEisliiiiguln. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a hilly, but fertile country. Erie, beaulifullytsiluated on the 
south side of Lake Erie, is a thriving village. Ji isa sjktnpiiig placefor 
steam boats that pass up the lake, and used to 1 <; called Prosq’ Isle. It 
is tte seat of justice for Eric county, and in N. latitude 4'i- 21', liiO 
miles north of Pittsburgh. A portage from the lake to the navigable 
waters of the Alleghany River, commences here. The distance is 15 
miles; and the two places are connected by a turnpike. Immense quan¬ 
tities of salt used to be transported over thi.s portage. It was brought 
from the Great Saline iu New York, and was sent down tlio Chio, for the 
supply of tlip country on its water.s. But salt is now made so cheaply 
and abundantly on the Ohio and its waters, that this trade is in a great 
measure suspended. A great deal of trjidc, however, still passes this 
way, both that of arlicle..s for .New York from the western country, and of 
articles sent from New York to the western country. In tlic year 1809, 
5Z/)00 barrels of salt were sent across this turnpike to Pittsburgh. 

Waterford is situated on the north bank of French Creek, a cousidera 
ble river of the Alleghany; and is the place where the portage from Erie 
terminates. It is a village of considerable business, and has a post olfice, 
a wimber of stores, inns, and commission warehouses, and is 15 miles 
south of Erie. Meadville is near French Creek, and hits several stores, 
inns, and public buildings, a po.st office end printing office, two cliurches, 
and a college, under the cate of the R.ev. Mr. Alden. Dr. Bently, late of 
Salem, Massachusetts, beriucathed a very considerable library to this 
college. Franklin, Kittanuing, and Fretpon are inconsiderable villages 
between this place and I'itlsburgli. A. considerable tract of country in 
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the south-west angle of New-York is watered by tlie head waters of the 
Alleghany. In New-York principally, and along the upjMjr courses of 
• tlic Alleghany are found those deep and noble pine forests, whence are 
canied'tho boards and lumtjor, which supply the greater part of the 
demand 'for this article in all the western country, and quite to New 
Orleans. Nearly 30,000,000 foct of plank descend the Alleghany annu¬ 
ally InTetum, keel boats carry hack whiskey, iron, castings, cider, 
apples, bacon, and many other donicslic articles. The brig Dean, and 
the Sally Uoss, and several other vessels of hurthen have been latmcbod 
on the Aljcghany, and have desceiKlcd thence to New Orleans. The 
Alleghany is 400 yards wide at its month. Among the natural curios¬ 
ities in this region is Oil Creek, which enters into the Alleghany. The 
Bpri."T source of this creek yields great cptanlitics of hilumiuous, or unc¬ 
tuous flatter, like jwtrolcum; and prohalily is that substance. It is 

t n intomnllv, as a medicine; tind the rhemriatic find relief, by bathing 
joints air cfial willi tint complaint, with this oil. Many people at 
Piltshiirgh kef. I this od in bottle's, and attach much confidence to it, as 
containing sort)} mysterious oflicacy. 

All parts of the western country .seem ndmirahly accommodated 
the one to the other; the one part supplying what the other wanted. 
The country on the Alli'gh.auy is imich of it broken, sterile, and not 
calculated to hecomc .i rich lai-miug countiv. It contains inexhaustible 
supplies of tho finest lumlior: and inmiiucrahle mill .seats. Pittsburgh, 
and the country lielow it, can amply Kiip])ly all the wants of this regicHi, 
as regards produces manufactures anil iirticlos of iron fabric. In return, 
mills with watcr-))ower, mo very iincoinmou about Pilishurgh, and the 
adjacent country iialiiraliy calls for the lumber of the Alleghilby. Steam 
boats liavc recently ascended this river iilmosl to its source. 

In describing tin; Alleghany and its waters, we have named die prin¬ 
cipal streams from Pennsylvania and New-York, that swell that fine 
river. There is one creek, that vve have not mentioned; a tributary pf 
the Alleghany, that deservees mention were it only for the name, Muhul- 
buctitum. 

Economy, tlie present seal of Air Kapp's establishment, llirmerlyat 
New Harmony, is on the north hank of the Ohio, IS miles below 
Pittsburgh. It contains many faelorie.s, a large church, a commodious 
hotel, a museum containing a mii.sie room and dining hall, all laid out 
with tlio utmost neatness and regularity, and S-AO inhabitants. At the east 
end of the town is a park containing deer, a large vineyard and a beauti- 
fnl orchard. If is almost ci.vclusively a manufaeituiiig eslablidiment. 
It is a community of a peculiar character. 

54 
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Pitlsburgli, in tlio extent of her manufactures, is the only rival df 
Cincinnati, in the West. In |ioj)iilatii m, wkiIiIi and importance it is next 
to that city; and the tluril in the rui'ey of the Mississippi. A more 
charming spot for tlio site of a city eouhl scarcel v he selected. No place 
is surrounded by more cliavtr.iii;;ly rnumlod and romantic hills,•' and the 
boundless view of hii! and (‘id tint Ad.;elniiy bringing down its northern 
tribute on the onn hioid. and tlui Miinoiigahnla its aoutliem'ofl'ering on 
the otlier, the .sirigiilar hhifiS of tSicso livers, their coiijunotioii, the broad 
and beantind Ohie, cnludy <■< niineiirin;': its course of 1,000 miles* 
and winding awi.y ai.ioiig its de.'!i forests, i.ud sliorcs shaded by iv'blo syc¬ 
amores, the town, its si'n'ouadinir w.lties, rii ! tiio whole scene taken 
together, as seen from the a(!iniiiiiig hii!:;, c'insiituto as fine a landscape, 
as can wcl! he iiriaginoil. Tin: l< wii i.: huiit rn an alluvial plain,^in the 
delta of the two j ivriv, vdi T" t!.;', eniia to fi'.v!;i the (dhio. fiver the 
Alleghany is .a high sad ll(‘•JUi)f:i^ i'!:iin liomideil in the distiuice by bold 
and rugged hills. Tlic coal I'iii, in.i-cs:-. the rdoaongahe^a, rises more 
than .“lOO feel; and almost pi^rpi ndi adaily itujiaads a tjfvn, between it 
and the river. On the Itioinniff.iiiir.i. side is a maimf'?cturing village, 
called Birmingham; and to match it.on iIk' Aiicgh ni) sideanotlier manu¬ 
facturing town. ISolli are. ctniicclcd uuli tin; ciiy by noble and 
long bridges over lhe:«' two riico:. 

It is well known that Iho site r.l' this (own was selected at an early 
period in Iho P'roncli wars, a.“ an imiiort.int point in the great chain of 
posts, wliich was to connect Oanada with l.ouisiana. It had liecn,for 
a eonsidcrahlc time,a depot (<f .French go(.d.s for the savages; a place of 
outfits for the trade of the Oiiio, and a military post, to defend the 
country against the occupaiicy and seltlo.mont of (he Flnglish, and to 
secure to the inhidiitants Iho monopoly of ilio trade with Iho savages; 
when Braddock was sent to disjiossc.-'s the French, and capture the post 
of Fort Du tiuesiio, as it was liien cc.ilcal. After the fatal battle, in 
whicli he was mortally wminded, ao'l in wliich Washington gained his 
first laurels, colonel (Jnini with SOO (talcdonians was defeated hero on 
the hill, which still bcais his name. Not long after, it came into tlie 
possession of the Britisli, and they built a fort at tljo expense of 60,000 
pounds sterling. It \wnti liiiilt under (he suiicrintcndeuceof lord Stanwin. 
In 1700, aconsiderahle town arose about (be fort. Beautiful gardens 
and fruit orchards were ])lantod; but on tbc breaking out of the Indian 
war, in 1768, the inhubitauts again ivtired into (lie fort. The present 
tervn of Pittsburgh dates hack to 1’K».5. Its jdan was enlarged, and it 
was re-surveyed, in 1784. It then belonged to die .Penn family, as a part 
of their hereditary manor. By them it was sold. The Indian wars, and 
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the troubles in'the western country prevented its rapid growth, until the 
yqar 1793. Since that time, it iias increased cm the same scale of 
improvement with the; most growiii!,' towns of tlie West. 

-•It iS.supplied by water by a hioji pressure steam engine of S4 horse 
power. Which raise.s the water 11(> feet above the Alleghany River. A 
million and a half gaHoiis of water can bo raised in !il hours. These 
works w«»t into operation in 

The cliurchcs in this city ore a Baiili.st, Roman Catholic, Covenanters’, 
Sceedors’, a Metliodist church, Germati Lutheran church, Union church, 
Episcopal church, first and second I’resliylerlau churches, Unitarian 
church, s’eccnii l\l<'lhodi.sl cijurch, and an African church, making a 
total of 13. The idher public builtlings are the Western University 
of Ponn.sylvaniii, I’ilisbiirgli High Hciioo!, Pittsburgh Exchange, 
Mansion House, and Hotel, Laiohdin’s nuiseum, the U. S bank and 
the Pitt.-iburgh bank. Tiserc are 11 lari-.t. ei laldisbuienls of iron fotmU- 
ries, in w'hic'iwere in.-inufaclmcd from pig:, in bS.!!), ri,3t!9 tons. There 
are six rolliii;.; mill.s ami iron works wiih i li: fmtories ailached, in which 
were nianulUelured in the siune year “. s ti tojis of pig.s into blooms; 
and-,805 tons into nails. Tlaac ar: fa ir l ivye cotton factories, in tlie 
largc.stof wliichare U.*,()ilOsi)indl(;s, spinni ig 1 ,';t;0 pirunds of yam weekly. 
Tlicre are, two large i ,s1a!,!ishin(mls <>!' >;l iss wtaks; ai^ 'SIO other large 
manufacturing establisha.euls of a, ini ■<■< character. The 

subtirbs ofPiltsburp'ii are Al!i i'’.:!ny T( Wi;,;\’or(hi,‘ni Liberties, Birming¬ 
ham on the sinlli huni; of the Abamngaiu !', Lawrencoville-East Liberty, 
and reinaiinier of Pill ii unr'im. i’epoJ.- ;, n of li.e cify pro|)er IS,540, 
and of the siihurl’s '.l.'.k',:!. 'i'etril, V J, I'.y.l. 

The town iseomjjuctly, an.l m some rav-, ns b ui'lsoniely built; .altliough 
tlic universal use of pi! ciiai for c'.lui. ry i ■:! inanuf.icturing purposes has 
carried such ipiautil.e-i of fine l laci, i,;a(; :v, driven olVin the smoke into 
the air, and deposited ii on tin; w.dis oflbe! onses, and every thing, that can 
be blackened with coi.) smo!.,.', r..-i tri liave. pisoii the town a gloomy aspect. 
Its position a.nd .ar'.vanei"," - an a .anafe iiring l(rW!i, audits acknowl¬ 
edged hcalihfulnes.s v.iii coniii.ue, liowevoi, to rcinier it a place of attrac¬ 
tion for builders, luanufacUe.'eis and cap;.'; lisis. 

At the present time tUo fol!ov.ii;g artich'.i arc lutmuf.ictnred on a groat 
scale. Iren mcngcry oi'erery d serip.iion steaiii engiiie.s, and enginery, 
and iron work in general; dery of ail le.scripiions; glass and paper, 
cotton, and woo'lens, polUa v, elu iuica’s, tin, and copper waie am manu¬ 
factured, and cxjiorled lo a ; rea!, extent. B#al anti steam boat building 
have been luiraued here on a "leaU r .scale, t.liiin in any other town in the 
western country. So long ;.go as 1811, !,055 waggons of four and six 
horse.s, canployed, as Iran.sporl wnggoin., passed between this place and 
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Philadelphia. Boats of the smaller kinds arc contimialiy departing down' 
the river at all seasons, when the waters will admit. In moderate stages 
of the river, great numlicrs of steam bouts arrive, and depart. Of emrse, 
this place transacts a great nnKuuil of conimissioii bieiness for •dll tlsi. 
western country. Great confr.aci.s arc eontimially onlciod fhjjifall the 
towns on the waters of the OJiio and Mississijipi, for niaebinory, steam 
boat castings, and the various manufactures, that this ciiy-.<»uppliea. 
The inexhaustible supplies of excellent pit coal, in all directions in the 
coal hills about the town, furnish groat facilities for keeping in operation 
the great niunlrcr of steam manufactories. The coal costa littl§. more, 
than the simple expense of digging; and there is no fear, that the supply 
will either fail, or Iwcome difficult to procure. The present amount of 
the value of raanufucturos is supposed to bo not far from 2,500,000 
dollars annually. The market is rich, and abnndant; but much higher, 
than in the towns lower down the Ohio. It is liclieved, that the expense 
of articles in the Pittsburgh market will compart! pretty accurately with 
those of Philadelphia. It is .still ti pl.ice of grotit rtjsort fOr emigrants 
descending the Ohio. It has the disadvantage of havijig tlio river shal¬ 
lower in low water than at Whtxjliiig. Flat and keel boats can descend 
the river from tltc latter place, in stages of water, that would not admit 
of it from the foftner place. 

Piltsbuigh is more entirely a manufacturing place, than Cincinnati; 
and more so tlian any other place in tht; West, or perhaps in America. 
It d^rves the name, that has so often been bestowed on it, the Birming¬ 
ham of America. Its prosperity probably dcp^aids less on t he fluctuations 
of the markets, the changes of iltc times, and fJie vicissitudes of peace 
and war, than any other town in our country. Its manufactures are of 
articles of prime importance, and viuil necessity, which must be con 
auraed in all changes of times; and which this city, from its extensive 
operations, from its long practice and exjieriouce, and from the skill and 
practised talents of its manufacturers, can furnish on os good terms, as 
any other place. 

The inhabitants are a mixture of all nations. Germans and Irish 
predominate. But there are great numbers of English, Scotch, French 
and Swiss; mechanics and artizans, who come here to bring their 
mechanical skill and industry to a better market than they could find 
in the old world. The habits of the people of the place arc those of per- 
■evering industry, calculating carefulness, distrust of strangers, and a 
fixed purpose to look to tlieir individual intore.sts. They arc of all the 
di^rent denominations of religion, and as moral as could l)e expected 
of a people, so situated. Luxury, splendor and display arc not much in 
fashion tore; and the habits of all the people are frugal and economical. 
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This city has iniincnsu advantages of artificial as well as natural water 
communications. The great Pennsylvania canal, over 500 miles in 
length,' terminates here. Another canal is laid out to connect it with 
IhtCkelElrie through Meadvillc; and still a third is proposed to the mouth of 
Mahoning,’where it will connect with a branch of the Ohio and Erie 
canal from its summit head. 

Pittalnsrgh is the scat of justice for the county of Alleghany; and is 
situated in N. latitude 40° 30', W. longitude 4° 40' from Philadelphia; 
300 miles nortli-wost from Philadelphia; 352 from Wasliington; 335 
from Egxington, Kentucky; 1,100 from Now Orleans by land; and 2,000 
by water.* 
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Wkt probably Ijoars it r'malier proourlioii to (lie siirfaco of 

the who'p state, Ihiin (be iiortion of (bo tibiovo iiitTidoneil state west of 
tlio Alleplinriy Moiint.iins, rl'-T'.'i to iViiiisylvoiiia. 'J'bf Alley'bany riilge 
here, as in IVnnsyivaiiia, sejMirates tJie waters of the Ohio from those of 
the Potoiiiae and tlic Atlaiitie,. 'J'he names of (heprinripal ranges, be¬ 
yond this roiitinnodeliain,are Olif siuit llidge, and the Gauly Mountains. 
Tiie face i f the emmtry i.s similar to that \vo have been de.scribing. A 
considerable portion i.s covered with lofty and precipitous mountains, 
and vallics eicbosomed witliiii them, 'i'herc i.s, li.nvever, much cultivable 
country. Many of the hills htive (able summits, and are capable of 
cultivation. t)ii the whole it may be callod a liilly ooiuitry, with a 
salubrious atmosphere; and (lie people are (all, muscular, laborious, and 
frugal in their lial.ils; having a much greater resemblance, in tlicir 
gcner.ll manners and ha'iits to die pc.plo of New I'ingl.uid, than to tlie 
Virginians east of the mountains. In the dialect of the country, a dia 
Icct of universal use in the West, the [leople west of the mountains are 
called‘Cohoes," and these cost of (ho mountains‘Tuckahoc.s.’ Some of 
the planters have cotisidcrable gangs of .slaves; but it is more common 
that the labor of the family is jiurfonned by the inctubers of it. The 
people are mote in (ho habit of forming them.solves into religious societies, 
and attending jiublic worsliifi, (ban the people of the state oast of tlio 
mountains. 'J'he staple products arc wJieat and the grains. It is a fine 
country for orchards, and fliero is considerable attention paid to (he culti¬ 
vation of fruit. 
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A great rainy streams rise in the mountains, and fall either into the 
Monongahela', tlie Kenlmwa, or the Ohio. The Kenhawa is the only river 
of any importance. It rises in the Alleghany mountains. One of its 
fflhCTpal branches, the (iroen Briar, almost intorlocks with the head 
watersl:f the James’ iliver, and witli tho.-ie of the Ilolslon of Tennessee. 
The river is 400 yards wide at its luonlli, and in moderate stages of the 
water, boatahlc by large boats to the falls, 70 miles above its mouth. 
Here are the most extensive salines in the western country. There are a 
great nuniher of i'ornaces eonstaiitly evnisirating the water. The water 
is foiiniJ for a con.sidcrable distance round the worlis. To obtain it they 
bore from 1 to 200 feet deep in die earth. It is so strongly saline, that 
from 00 to 130 gallons only are rc(inirctl lor a bushel of salt. It is re¬ 
markable, that in boring for this wafer, when the auger had pierced the 
diflerenl strata of earth, and had reached the salt water, it .spouted up 20 
feel in the air. The rinantity made at pre.sent at tlieso works, is from 
200,000 to 300,000 bushels annually. It is, indetal, a kind and a won¬ 
derful provision of Ovovideiice, that si-.eh an amide ande.asy supply of an 
article so inijKirtaiit and iiidisjieneibie. .-iiould have liren thus l)Ountifully 
.supplied by nature, at such remote distances from the sea. 

Ckirf 'Cotnix. _WtdlsIiurgli. formerly called Charlestown, is tho county 
seat of Brooke coiiiit \. It is hand.-oiiiely .siloated on a high bank of the 
Ohio. It eoiitains iilO houses, a <',ourt house, Jail, post ofiice, academy, 
a number of iiiiis, several stores, :ind two or three large ware houses, 
from whir'll are rhijiped laree iiuaiitlties of Hour for the market at New 
Orleans. There ai e a nmiiiaT of v.'diiable merchant mills in tliis vicinity, 
that .ship tlir ir Hour from tlii.s place. It is a jilace of considerable em¬ 
barkation on tlie Ohio. Some coiisideridile mannle.ctnrcsfc of glas.s and 
earthen or stone ware arecarricl on here. It is situated BO miles south¬ 
west from Bitlshitrgh. 

Wheeling, the emmty town for Clhio eounly, is situated on a high and 
gravelly, but alluvial bauK of the Ohio, a little above the mouth of 
Wheeling Creek. Tho town is siinourided by hold and precipitous 
liills, which are generally covcreil w ith a fine verdure, and eontain inex¬ 
haustible quantities of pit coal. Those hills come in so near the river, as 
to Icjivc rathci' a small area for llio town. ’J'ho great national road from 
Baltimore terminates here; or nillior is continued on the ojiposilo side of 
the Ohio. Stages ami public roads connect it with Pitl.shurgh. It is the 
first town on the Ohio where certain einharkation, in small Hals or keels 
may Iki calouhilcd upon in low stages of lliti water. It has a fine sur¬ 
rounding country. There is a great deal of rich land back of it, along 
Wheeling Creek. These cireumstaiices, united to its favorable position 
on the Ohio, imparl many advantages to Wheeling. Of course, few 
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toWDS on tbc Ohio have grown more rapidly. A number oif mail stages 
arrive and depart liere; and its situation in regard to tlic Ohio, and the 
national road, cause, tliat it is a place of great and constant resort for 
travellers. It has a court house, jail, banking house, a Presbyterian aui 
Methodist church, a market house, a book store, a printing office, a Lan¬ 
castrian academy, a library, and a number of inns, some of them highly 
respectable. It has a large number of stores and commisoibn ware 
houses, 600 dwelling houses, and 5,111 inbahitants. It has manuiactories 
of cotton, glass, earthen ware, and a number of considerable cstablish- 
itnents of mechanical fabrics of the common kinds. Flat and keel boats 
are built hero; and recently a number of steam boats of tlic first class. 
There are many reasons to suppose, that this i)!ace will eventually become 
one of the most considerable on tlie Ohio. The other villages in West 
Virginia, on the Ohio and its waters arc Bulloville, Point Pleasant, 
Greenville, Abingdon, Jeffersonville, Franklin, and Jonesvillc. 
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Lbkotii* 250 miles. Breadth, 135. Square miles, 33,950. Acres, 
■21,600,000. Between 41° 31' and 45° 40’ N. latitude; and between5° 
12' and 10° W. longitude. Bounded on the north by the straits of Mioh- 
iliiflacUinac; east by lakes Huron, St. Clair, and Brie,and their waters; 
suutli by Ohio and Indiana; and west by Lake Michigan. 


civil. DIVISIONS. 


Counties. 

Barry, 

County 'Vovms. 

Distance from Detroit' 

Berrien, 

Niles, 

179 miles, 

Branch, 

Bronson’s Prairie, 

133 

Brown, 

Calhoun, 

Mcnoraonic, 


Ciiss, 

Edwardsburgli, 

169 

Chippewa, 

Sault de St. Marie, 

356 

Crawford, 

Eaton, 

Prairie du Chein, 


Hillsdale, 

Ingham, 

Sylvanus, 

lOS 

low ay. 

Helena, 

a 

Jackson, 

Jacksonojiolis, 

Kalamazoo, 

Lapeer, 

Prairie Ronde, 


Lenawee, 

Macomb, 

Tecumseh, 

63 

Michilimackinack, Mackinack, 

321 

Monroe, 

Monroe, 

36 

Oakland, 

Saginom, 

Sanilac, 

Pontiac, 

26 

Shianessec, 



St. Clair, 

St. Clair, 

69 

St. Josephs, 
St. Marie, 

White Pigeon Prairie, 


Von Buten, 

< 


Washtenaw, 

Ann Arbour, 

42 

Wayne, 

Detroit, 


The census of 1830 gives the population of this Territory as follewst 

''Elites, 30,848; 

Slaves 270. Total, 81,128. 
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Michig^nn Territory is a large i>cnin!iuJa, something n^etnbling a tri¬ 
angle, with its bast! testing upon Ohio and Indiana- Throe quarter? of 
its extent are surrtmndcd l)y the great lakes, Huron and Micliigan-s It is 
generally a level country, having no moiintnins, and not many ciditatlbos 
that might properly be called hills. The centre of tlie penirisuia is table 
land, elevated, however, not many feet above the level of tlic lakes, and 
sloping in every direction to them. But, tliough the goncral'^rfacc of 
this territory is level, tlierc is far leas swampy and wet surface, than in the 
northern belt of Ohio, adjoining llie lakes. The country is divided into 
nearly equal pro|)orlioti8 of grass prairies, like those of Indiana grid Ohio, 
divided into wet and dry; and extensive and deep forests of trees of nearly 
the same classes with tliose in Oliio; exceirt, that here there is an inter¬ 
mixture of while and yellow pine. A considerable belt of land, along 
the southern shore of Lake Michigan is sandy and sterile; and so swept 
by the bleak and desolating gale of the lake, as not to promise much in tlie 
way of cultivation. But a great proixtrtion of the lands of this Territory 
are of excellent quality; and it promises one day to bca fiopulous coun¬ 
try. The productions ate the same as llioso of New Vork. Orchards 
flourish remarkably, and this will undoubtedly become a fine fruit country. 

Rhira. This is a country watered by almo.sl iimmncrablc rivers and 
branches. P'rom the levelncss of the country, they are generally boat- 
able almost to their sourcc.s. Those rivers abound in the fine fish of the 
lakes; and tlie fislieries on them arc no inconsiderable source of supply 
to the new settlers. We can only mention a few of the most important. 

Grand Rivet is the largest that enters I.,akc Michigan. It rises in 
the south-east angle of the Territory, and interlocks at its .sources, or in 
its passages with llie waters of Raisin, Black, Mnstigon, and Saganum; 
and enters the hike 111) miles north of the Raisin. It courses through 
forests and prairies abounding witli game; and its bosom, at (he proper 
scasoms, is covered with wild fowls. Small boats reach its source, and 
by this and Huron Rivers, penogues pass fraim lake Michigan to lake Erie. 
It has lieen projiuscd to connect it by a canal witli the Saganum of lake 
Huron. 

The St. Joseph heads in Indiana, and interlocks with Black River, St. 
Joseph’s of the Miami, Eel River, and Tippicanoe of the Wabash. It has 
a strong current, and is full of islands, is boatable 150 miles, and is 200 
yards wide at its entrance into the lake. There arc most abundant fish¬ 
eries on it. The Raisin derives its name from the great number of grapes 
thatgrow'on its banks. 'Black River, Maramc, Barbue, White, Rocky, 
Beauvais, St. Nicholas, Marguerite, Monistic, Aux Sables, Lasiette, 
Grand Traverse, Thunder River, Sandy, Saganum, St. Clair, Belle,and 
Huron are considerable streams that empty into the lakes. These rivers, 
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•like those of ^ Gulf of Mexico, before they enter the lakes, expand 
■intp ctmsiderimle Ijasins, caused, no doubt, by the conflict between the 
• curr^-of the rivers, and the surf of the lakes, meeting in a level and 
aanttSTtml- In the proper season, they ate covered willi abundant harvests 
of wild riefc; with innumerable flocks of wild fowls, that come here to 
feed upon it. 

A great many Indians still reside in this country. But the tide of 
white immigration has recently set strong this way; and tlie banks of tlie 
■ Huron and the Raisin are rapidly covered with the clearings of the settlers. 
The strait of St. Clair, connecting that lake with lake Huron, is 20 miles 
long. If nins through a country partly prairie and partly forest. Deep 
groves of Iteautiful white pine are found along this strait, llio strait of 
Detroit, connecting lake Eric and St. Clair is 24 miles. It is navigable 
Ibr large vessels, is studded with islands; and one of the rtKJst beautiful 
sheets of water in the world. Its current is nearly three miles an hour. 
It receives the rivers Rouge, Ecorce, Magaugua, and Brownstown. 
Rive miles above the Tiiouth of the Rouge is a ship yard. It has excellent 
lands on its banks. South of Huron River, the river Aiix Cignes, Rocky 
Creek, Aux Sables, and some other small streams enter the lake. 

Raisin derives importance from the circumstance that it is more settled 
than any river in the country, except Detroit. It has also obtained a mcl- 
' ancholy celebrity from the events of the late war. It has at its mouth 
extensive prairies, and wide tracts covered with wild rice. Tlie French 
settlements on this river arc conformable to their customs in Canada, 
Missouri, and IjOiiisiana; tliat is to say, they are laid out in long and 
narrow parallelograms, two or three arpens wide in front, and from 40 to 
100 arpens deep. In this way they gratify tlieir propensity for society, 
by.having the fronts of tlieir plantations resemble a continued village. 
There ate fine orchards on tliis river. Its banks are covered with pape 
vines, and from the abundance of its grapes it receives its name. 

Michilimackinack island is situated in the norlli-wost angle of lake 
Huron in the straits between it and lake Michigan. It is considered 
among the most impregnable fortresses on the nortliern frontier. The 
British gained possession of it, during the late war. It derives its name 
from an Indian word, implying ‘the back of a tortoise,’ which, in its form 
of rising from the lake, it resembles. The island is It miles in circum¬ 
ference. The village stands on the south side of it, and on rising pounds 
back of it, the fort is situ.ited. This is one of the most remote northern 
settlements in the United Slates. The forlificattons are of great strength. 
The population of tlie island imd its vicinity is about 1,1100. The isl¬ 
ands in lake Michigan are as follow.s. Manitou Island, near the eastern 
coast, is six miles long and four wide. The Castor Islands extend from 
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Onuid Travewe Bay nearly across the lake. Grosse Is^ is five miles- 
long, and from one to two wide. Bois Blanc is in front of Malden, and 
has been possessed by the British; and is one of tlie points of territory 
in question between our government and theirs. The bays on thcvnat 
side of lake Michigan, are Sable and Grand Traverse. Those on tire 
Huron coast are Thunder and S.i.<rana. The last is 40 miles in extent in 
one direction, and from 8 to 12 in the otlier. Maumee Bay rebemhles a 
lake; and is situated at the mouth of Maumee River. It is 18 miles in 
circumference. In the interior of this territory are great numbers’ of 
small lakes and ponds, from whicii the rivers have their sources. The 
strait, which connects lake Huron and lake Michigan, is called Lac des 
Illinois, is 15 miles long, of an elliptical figure, and subject to a tide, 
which has sensible flaxes and refluxes. The Indians that re.side in this 
territory are chiefly die foDowing: Ottawas, Miamies, Pottawattomies, 
Chippeways, and Wyandots. By diilerent treaties they have made cos- 
siona of the greater part of tlie lands in this territory to the United Stales. 
They still retain considerable tracts of fine country; and have many 
reservations and villages, even among the seltlcmonls. Some of them 
have made no inconsiderable advances in eiiliivalion, and the, arts of 
ciyiUzed life. Most of the converts to Cliristianify in this region profess 
to be Roman Catholics. The Protestants have recently established mis¬ 
sionary stations and schools among them. The savages of tliis region 
snflered much during the late war; and their numbers are clearly dimin¬ 
ishing. 

Tte climate of this region, in consequence of its being level, and pen¬ 
insular, and surrounded on all sides hut the south with such immense 
bodies of water, is more temperate and mild than could be exixicted from 
its latitude. The southern parts have mild winters, and the spring opens 
as early as in any part of the United States in the same latitude. The 
position rf the northern parts must subject it to a Canadian temperature. 
The winter commences here early in November; and does not terminate 
except with the end of March. At Detroit, in 1818, the mean heat 
of January was 24°, and in 1820 the mean heat of July was 69°, of 
December 27°. At Mackinack, the most northern settlement in the 
United States, the mean lieat of October was 45°; of November 32°; 
and of December 21°. 

AgrieuUwe, Manvfacttires, Exports, Sfc. The eastern parts of this 
territory, from various circumstances, hecamo first settled. Witliin the 
few last years a great mass of immigrants have begun to spread tliem- 
sidves over this fine and fertile country. Situated, as it is, between the 
west, the south, and the east, with greater facilities for extensive inland 
m^lr emnmanication, than any other country on the globe, with a fertile 
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- soil, of wlifcli millions of acres are fit for the plough, with a 
• hcjiltliful climate, and with a coiicnrrenco of circumstances, inviting 
hort^m population, tlionj can be no doubt, that it will goon tohe its place 
as’^Pstale, and rival its wesUan sister sttitcs. Wheat, Indian corn, oats, 
barley, buck wliotil, potatoes, titrnij’s, par.s, tipples, pears, plums, cherries 
and peaches are raised easily niid in abundance. It is n country more 
favorabh: to cultivtitrd oras-scs than tint western country. In short, it is 
peculiarly fitted for norllieru farmers. No inland country, according to 
its age, population, and circumstances, has a greater trade. A number 
of steain boats and lake vessels are eonstaiitly plying in this trade, which 
is with Maekinack, Detroit, Chicago, and Ohio. The amount of foreign 
exports, in 1821, was rs.‘l,21)0 dtdlars. 

Chief Toifns. Detroit is the political metropolis, and tlie only town 
of much size in the territory. It is situated on the western liank of tiie 
river Detroit, 18 miles above Malden in Caiwcla, and 0 miles below the 
outlet of lake, St. Clair. The hanks are 2i> feet above tJte highest waters 
of tiie river. 'J'lic iilaiii on which it is built Is boauliful, and the position 
altogether delightful and romantic. The sti'oids ure wide and the houses 
are of stone, brick, frame and logs; and some of th.em make a very showy 
appearance. Throe of the principal streets ruti parallel with the river, 
and are crossed at right, angles by six princupal cross strcols. Several 
’wharves piaiject into tlie river. Tlie United Slates’ wharf is 140 feet 
long, and a vessel of 400 tons burthen can load at its head. The public 
buildings are a council house, .state liouso, United States’ store, Presby¬ 
terian church, a lioniaii Catholic eh.apel, and some other public buildings. 
There are a number of slort.'.s, and otliors building. Rents and the value 
of lots are rising; and the lewii exhibits marks of r,apid papulation and 
baaprovement. It was almost entirely consumed by fire, in 1800; and the 
appearance of tlic new town is much su))erior to the old one. It is a 
place of great and constant resort of the Indians; and here the greatest 
numbers and the fairttst .sample of the iiorlhern tribes are seen. Though 
the lake boatmen, the covrrur.t dn hoh, and the huntsman of the northbrn 
wilderness are tiot exactly the Bt.'dowiii Arabs, and the frightful scare-crows 
that Volncy has doscribod,it must 1)0 admitted that living in the woods, being 
exposed to the heats and colds of Ihe climate, and rowing on the rivers 
and lakes under the direct rays of the sun, are things not favorable to 
complexion and apiiearancc; and Detroit can sliow many inhabitants 
suflaciently outrC in lJioircestume,nnd who have nothing in their appear¬ 
ance to recommend them. Ilespoctable schoels are iiowestnhli.shc<l here. 
A public journal issues from the press. Libraries am in contemplation. 
It must continue to increase with the influx of immigrants, and the ex¬ 
tension of back settlements. It is the chief depot of the shipping of the 
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lake's. A steam boat plies Ijclwoon it am) Buffalo. The oparalion of the 
Erie Canal has been favorable to ibo business ami irapovtouice of this 
town, and of tJie whole country. The finisliing of the Ohio Canaly.will 
still farther enhance its business and prosperity. Ihstroit is evideiniy 
destined to become a considerable town. Tlie population c.\ceeds 8,{K)0. 
The one half of tlieso are French, the other half Anierican.s; wilhacon- 
siderable sprinkling of foreigners from various countries. The other 
villages that have received names, are Mount Clement, Brownstown, 
Monroe, Lawronoeville, Frenchtown, and the New Settlement. 

Chnermnent. This is upon the common plan of the territorial gov¬ 
ernments. But it is easy to see that this territory will soon ho'in a con¬ 
dition to claim admission into the confederacy of the atate.s. Every ti.ing 
is yet in the commencement. The usual provisions are made for rotids; 
and the country is so level drat it will easily bo susceptible of good ones. 
At present transport and passage arc almost entirely by water, for which 
this country furnishes greater facilities than any other of the same extent 
in the United States. Detroit is comparatively an ancient place. The 
French plantations along ]3otroit River exhibit the asjioct of a continued 
village. They are laid out in the usual manner, 2 or 3 arj)ens in front 
by 40 or 80 arpens deep. The mansions have that foreign and interesting 
aspect, that French buildings and establishments naturally have to the 
American eye. They are emtowered in ancient and txiantiful orchards. 
All have tlio appearance of comfort; and some of them of splendor and 
opulence. There are few landscapes more interesting, few water excur¬ 
sions more delightful, than that from Detroit to tlie lakes; along tliis 
broad, cool, and transparent river, studded witli islands, and alive with 
fishes; in vie;]iv of tliis continuous line of FVencIi liouses and orchards, 
on eitlicr hank of the river. The French here have their customary 
national manners. Tliey live in ease and abundance in the forests, and 
take very littlo thought about education or intellectual improvement 
But evety thing has changed in this region since it has become subject to 
the free institutions of the United States. A corporate body, styled tlie 
‘University of Michigan,’ has been formed. They have power to institute 
Colleges, Academics, and public Schools. The march of improvement 
in tliis and in all respects is rapid. 

History. Micliigan was originally comprised in tlie North-Western 
Territory. French missionaries were settled here as early as 1648. 
Detroit was founded by the French, in 1670. In 176.3, this country, 
along with other possessions conquered from the French, came under the 
government of Great Britain. At (lie close of the Revolutionary War it 
became part of the territory of the United States. But the British gov- 
erJIiKlIl hel4;|>ossession of the military posts in it until 17i)(i, In llW) 
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Uie countryiiws f<;rmcd in a dititinct tcrriloria) govcmnicnt. On Ohi 
’ bpiakiiig out*of the late war, this country Ijecame the theatre of part of 
its operations. Mackinack was captured by the British; and Chicago 
iinJmndcred to tlic savages. The disastrous and humiliating aihiir of the 
surrcnder'of Detroit, by general Hull, occurred soon after; and the 
British held possession of it a year. The signal victory over the British 
fleet oif-lakc Erie, and the subsequent defeat of the I'onx's under general 
Proctor, by general Harrison, cliangcd tlietidcof success; and Michigan 
again {rassed into llic hands of the United States It is now one of tlie 
principal [joints of immigration. 

Skctchru of the lakes ami the twit Niagara. Althongli the terri¬ 
tory of Michigan, and the lake.s may not bo considered as belonging to 
tlie great valley of the Mississippi, yet wo have considered them as tho 
external north-eastern limits of that jjrodigious basin. They evidently 
mark a part of its grand features. The lakes every were exliibit marks 
of having I)ccn formerly much higher, than they now are, and vast allu¬ 
vial tracts, beyond their present limits indicate, that their waters covered 
a much greater extent of country, than at present. It scarcely admits a 
doubt, that by the fllinoi.s and other tributaries of the Mississippi in that 
direction, tho lake.s discharged from the western c.xtmmity of lake 
Michigan into llio Mi.ssissip|)i. Every |)en;oii, that has Imversod the uiv 
per courses of the Illinois, remarks that the water line on the blulls indi¬ 
cates the floods of the river, to have been twenty feet .above it.s higliest 
present elevation. These vast bodies of fresh water, then, iormerly dis¬ 
charged from one extremity into tlie guliih of Mexico; and from Ihcotlicr, 
into that of tho St. Lawrence. Even now, as wo have already remark¬ 
ed, a few feet of e.xcavution would erniity them anew iid.o the Illinois. 
These iuternfd seas of fresh water tliercfore belong to die arrangement of 
the great Mississippi basin; and require a brief dcscriiitiou, in order that 
we may mark the magnificent nortliern outline of the country, we have 
been describing. 

Whatever theories may lie adojilod to oxpl.ain the phenomena of recent 
submersion, that are seen over all tho western country, little doubt can 
exist, that tliese lakes arc die pools, that remain, as mementos of the 
extent of the agents employed in that work. They display a feature in 
tho conformation of our country, that has no otlier parallel on die globe. 
They seem to be generally beyond the reach of prairies. Boundless 
forests encircle them. Their vast extent, the fierce and untamed char¬ 
acter of the wandering iiorclcs, that have “hunted, fought and fished 
around them for unknown .ages, the terror of the winters, that rule 
these regions of ice and storms, for so great a pari of the year, the 
precipitous crags of secondary formation, that line their southern shoiesi 
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and the black masses of primitive granite, tiiat rise to impassable beigfais' 
on the nortli, (lie remoteness of their extent beyond fixed homan babila-' 
tions, and almost beyond the stretch of the imagination, have connoted 
with them associated ideas of loneliness, grandeur and desolation^,A 
line drawn through the centre of all these lakes, beginning witli Ontario, 
and ending with tlie Lake of the Woods would bo not far short of a line^ 
that would measure the Atlantic. Their waters are uniformly deep, 
cold, pure, and transparent. Tlaiy reposo upon beds of granite. They 
have great abundance of fine fish. Tlie country north of lake Superior, 
and the lake of (bo Woods is one of stupendous cataracts, impassable 
swamps and mores.ses, rushing rivers, often confined in precipitous 
cjiannels of black granite, cxliiliiiing an aspect, which would chill the 
heart of any one, c.'icujit a s.avi’gc limiter, fishernuui, or rovretir du bois, 
in the description, much more in traversing it. We have a fiilbful and 
interesting account of those dreary regions in the narrative of major 
Long’s second expedition. 

This chain commences on (ho north-east with lake Ontario. Its 
extent is 180 by 40 miles. At its eastern extremity it is a group of 
islands, known by the name of (he ‘thousand islands.’ From this lake 
we ascend by a strait, called .Niagara river, a mile in avarage width, very 
swift and deep, and 30 miles long to lake Jirio. Thi.s is a broad and 
beautiful sheet of water, equally tran.spareiit with llic former, hut firlling 
short of it in general depth. Its extent is 1130 by 15 miles. In various 
central positions on (his lake, (he voyager is out of sight of land, as on 
mid ocean. It embosoms aruimber of considerable islands. Ascending 
still farther west, wo find another .strait, as the French word Detroit 
imports. It connects lake Erie with lake St. (hair, and is 37 miles in 
length. Lake St Clair is another clear and beautiful ba.sin of water, 30 
miles in diameter. The strait between tliis lake and Huron is 33 miles 
in length, and tliree-quarters of a mile in lireadtli, with a deep and rapid 
current. Lake Huron is the socoiirl on the continent in size, being 320 
by 90 in extent. It has the usual cold, transparent and deep waters, is 
studded with many islands, and of a depth to lie every where navigated 
by the largest vessels. At its western extremity, by the straits of Michi- 
limackinack, it communicates with (lie singular lake, Michigan. This 
lake seems to be a kind of episode in the great chain, not appearing 
necessary for the expansion or conveyance of the waters collected above 
in lake Superior. It is wholly in the limits of (he United States, while 
half of the rest pertains to fhe dominions of Great Britain. Its extent is 
300 by 50 miles. It receives 40 considerable rivers, has valuable fisher¬ 
ies of sturgeon and white fish, and embosoms some islands towards its 
northern extremity. 
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Returning t6 lake Huron we find it connected with lake Superior by 
" a strait 27 miles in length. Tlie current of this river is shallow, rapid, 
hndywidered difficnlt of navigation by huge masses of rock. Lake 
^UjKJrior is by far the largest collection of flesh wafers on llie globe, 
teing350-by 100 miles in e.^icnt, and reputed nearly 1,500 miles in 
circumference. The water i.s tranKp.aront, and deeper and colder, than 
■ any of die rest. The shore.s, esiiecially the northern, are walled with 
frowning and lofty preciiiices of granite rock. All the lakc.s abound, and 
this more than the rest, with fine fish. They consist of different kinds of 
trout, aU of them delicious, sturgeon, pike, pickerel, muskalunge, carp, 
bass, herrings, &.C., and the best kind of all, white fish, which is found 
in this lake in greater perfection, than in cither of the rest. It etnbo- 
sora.s some large islands. Tlie principil rivers, tiiat discharge themselves 
into if, are Michipicolcn, St. Louis, ]\ipcgon.aiid Pic. Beyond lliis lake, 
and stretching still farther to the norlh-wcsi, towaials tlic frozen regions 
of Red River of the north, and the Arctic sea, is (be long and narrow 
Lake of the VWx ds, apparently the XJUlma Thule of our continent. 

Tlic-sc lakes, from the. 1101 ) 1118101100 , llial their waters possess loss specific 
gravity than that of the ocean, and the comparative shallowness of their 
hods, anil it may he from other eaiisos, when swept by the winds, raise 
waves, if not 30 oxleiisivc and mountainous, more rough and dangerous,' 
than those of the sea. It has been re]icatodly asserted, that they have 
septennial fluxes and refluxes. Prom the silence of the recent, and intel¬ 
ligent travellers, that have explored tliein, touching a fiiel so very striking, 
we should be led to doubt it. It has been allirmed, also, that they have 
perceptible diutiiiil tides. 17c doubt Ibis also; for wore it even true, that 
tJie same eansos, wliieli raise tides in the sea, operated perceptibly here, 
the surface llint could be operated upon, is .“O small, compared with that 
of the ocean, that any general iiuAetuentof the water would be so arrest¬ 
ed by eaiKis, points, i.sla)ids, Jind lieadlands, that such a uniform result, 
as a diurnal tide, could lianlly be calculated to take place in any sensible 
degree. • 

The waters of the lakes, in maiiy instances collected from the same 
marshes, as exist at the sources of the Mississippi, filtered through 
oozy swamps, and numberless fields of wild rice, where the shallow and 
stagnant mass, among this rank and compact vegelalioii, becomes slimy 
and unpotable, as .soon as they find tlieir level in the deep beds ol the 
lakes, lose their dark and red color, and their swampy taste, and become 
as transparent almfisl as air. When the lakes sleep, the fishes can be 
seen sporting at immense depths below. The lower strata of tlie water 
.never gain the temperature of summer. A bottle sunk an hundred feet 
in lake Superior, and filled at that depth, feels, when it comes up, as if 

SC 
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filled with ice water. Imagination can not but expatiate in traversing 
the lofty precipices, the pathless morasses, and the dark an^ inhospitable 
forests of these remote and lonely oceans of frcsli water, where the ten^rosta 
have raged, and the surges have dashed lor cotiiilless ages, nnwijn^ed 
except here and there at the distance of an hundred leagues by a few 
red skins, or more recently, Canadian eottrenrs du hois, scrambling over 
the precipices to fish, or paddling their periognes in agonies c*" terror 
to find shelter in the little bays from the coming storm. 

Hundreds of rivers, though none of great length, discharge themselves 
into these inland seas. Situated as llicy are in a climate, generally 
lemarhable for the dryness of its almosjdicre, they must evajiorate incon¬ 
ceivable quantities of water. It has been commonly supposed, that the 
Niagara, their only visible drain, does not discharge a tenth part of the 
waters and melted snows, which they receive. They .spread such tin 
immense surface, and have so much of the grand levelling power of the 
ocean, that neither "tl\ey, nor their outlet, the St. Lawrence, have any 
tiling of that flood and subsidence, that form suc.h a distiiignishing feature 
in the Missis.sippi and its waters. Hence, loo, the Niagara has little of 
marked alluvial character in common with the Mississippi. It rolls down 
its prodigions volume of water.®, alike iininlliionced by dioiights, or rains, 
by the heat and evaporation of summer, or the accumulated snows and 
ices of winter. 

Will the shores of these vast and remote waters he ever settled, except 
by a few wandering trappers, fishennen and savages? Shoals of immi¬ 
grants from the old world arc continually landing at Quebec and Montreal. 
Upper Canada is becoming populous. Wave is propelled beyond wave. 
Much of the country on the shores of the hakes is of an inhospitable and 
sterile character, never to be cultivated. ’I’liero arc, also, along their 
shores and tributary water.®, sheltered vallics and large extents of fertile 
toil, suflicient for numerous and ])opulous sellleroenis. It is an inexpli_ 
cable part of the composition f)f human iialure, that men love to congre¬ 
gate and form the must populous c.itie.s and suttlemonts in northern and 
inhospitable climes, rather than in the country of the banana and Uio pine 
apple. Tiie astonishing advance of population and improvement, both 
on the American and British side of tlic country, has caused that the 
bosoms of the remotest lakes have been whitened with the sails of com¬ 
merce. The smoke of the passing steam boats is seen rising in columns 
among their green islands. The shores have echoed with the exploding 
cannon of conflicting fleets- The northern forests of Ohio have already 
seen the red cross of a hostile squadron giving place to the stars and 
stripes. Roads are constructing to reach their shores. Canals arc ex¬ 
cavating to connect the whole extent of this vast chain witli the Atlantic 
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and the Gulf of Moxico. Is it too sanguine to predict, that witluQ the 
compass (if afcentury their sliorca will count an liundied populous towns, 
■ senates will flebatc am! jiocts sing? That every nook of them will 

♦e visifod by vessels and steam (loats, and connected by roads and mail 
routes, tind that the fishitrics on them will Uecorae as much an object of 
national importance, as are now those of Newfonndland? 

It is out of our plan to describe the rivers, that empty into tbess 
lakes. Hut wc .shall notice the St. Lawrence, the next largest in North 
America to the Missir-sipni, and l!:-' counterpoise and rival of that mighty 
stream. .J.'onmicncing his coor.se Ibr another ocean, and moving off in 
an onpouito direction, ho .oeenis ji-omlly detenniiied to resemble his mighty 
rival in nothing, hut in heariiig oit'tlio tiibiite of wafers from a world. 
Thefoni'ev is eyntinijaliy swelling or Stil'sidiiig; and in his spring floods, 
moving with a tVonl many le ignes in wirlth, ho has no resemblance to his 
auliinmal course in a deep chancel, and winding by beaches and sand¬ 
bars. llis alluvial forests rnv wide .ami dark, with a vegetation of surpas¬ 
sing grandeur. Jlis si'li'S are marly ae.d crumbling, and his bottom is 
oozy and of slime. Ills tnrli;l waters, when united with those of the sea 
discolourit for 5t) miie.s from its month. 

The other is perpetually the same, sU'tidy, full, clear, and his current 
always .svvee|iin;.'. lli.r led is wfiiii in slr.alii of stone. His banks rise 
at once lotla^ prindlire .soil, Bintis of rack iiiija'iid hiscourso. Forests 
ill tlieir season he.intii'iilly vf'rdaitl, but hearing the more healthy, stinted 
and sterile eharaeler of the iiorlii. the larcti, the pine and the while birch, 
bend o\er Ids w.ilers, and before he nmels the sea, vision can scarcely 
rciicii the ejipesile sliere. 

At the point, w here lids river issues fiom lake Erie, it* assumes the 
name of Niagara. Jt is lar.uelhinir mere than three <iuarlcrs of a mile in 
width, and the broad and jiowia fnl l■l!i■;(ilt enihesoms two islands; one 
of them, Grand bile, the seat of Mr. .Noah’s famous Jewish colony, con¬ 
taining ekvcii thnns.md acres, and the other, Navy island, opposite to the 
British villaj'e of C'hippoway. Bel nv this isl.and the river again becomes 
an unbroken sheet, a mile in widlli. for a half a mile below it seems to 
be waxing in wrath and jiowor. VVero this rapid in any other place, itself 
would be notcal, as one of the siddimest features of river scenery. Along 
this rapid, the broad and ir. esislildo mass of rolling waters is not entirely 
whitened, for it i.s too dee;) to liocome so. But it has soniclhing of that 
curling and angry aspect, whi'.li the sea exhibits, when swept by the first 
bursts of a tempest. Tin; mornenlum may*be conceived, when we are 
instructed, that in half a mile the river has a doscoiitof 50 feet. A col¬ 
umn of water, a mile broad, 25 feet dee)), and proi)eUed onward by the 
weight of the surplus waters of the whole prodigious basin of the lakes, 
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rolling down this lajiid declivity, at length pours over the cataract, as if 
{ailing to the central deptlis of tiie earth. Instead of suhlanity, the first 
feeling excited by this stupendous cataract is amazement. The xnind 
accustomed only to ordinary phciiomona and common e,vhibit4onS of- 
power, feels a revulsion tuid recoil from the new train of tliought and 
feeling, forced in an instant upon it. Tliere is hardly sufiicienl coolne.ss 
for distinct imprcssmiis; much less tor calculations. We witlicss the 
white and terrific sheets—for an islan<l on the very verge of the cataract, 
divides tire fall—descending more tiian l.W feet into the abyss bclo'w.. 
We feel the earth trembling under our feet. The deafening roar fills 
our ears. The spray, painted with rainbows, (mvclopcs us. Wo imagine 
theiathomless caverns, which such .ail iuip('li!.s, continued for ages, has 
worn. Nature arrays herself Ijcforo u.s, in this s])cctiiclo, as an angry 
and irresistible power, tlint has hiohen away from the beneficent control 
of Providence. When we have gazed tijion the spiw,taclc and hoard the 
roar until the mind has recovered from its ainazeinciil, we holicvo 
the first obvious thought in most minds is a shrinking comparison 
of the littleness and helplessness of man, and the insignificance of his 
pigmy efforts, when measuring strength with nature. Take it all in all, 
it is one of the most sublime and astonishing spo.'.'tacles, scon on our 
globe. The eye distinctly measnro.s the amount of the mass, and we 
can hardly avoid thinking with the peasant, that, the waters of the upper 
world must shortly h(! drained down the cataract. But the stream con¬ 
tinues to jiour down, and this concentered and impressive symbol of the 
power of Omnipotence proclaims Jiis majesty through the forests from 
age to age. 

All earthquake, tlie eruption of a volcanic mountain, the conflagration 
of a city, are all spectacles, in which terror is the first and predominant 
emotion. The most impressive exertion of human jiower is only seen in 
the murderous and sickening horrors of a conflict liotween two mighty 
armies. These, too, are transient and contingent exhibitions of sublim¬ 
ity.* But after we have stood an hour at tlio foot of these falls, after the 
eye has been accustomed to look at them without blenching, after the ear 
has become familiarized with the deafening and incessant roar, when the 
mind begins to calcidato the grandeur of the scale of ofHinitions upon 
which nature acts, then it is that the entire and umniiigled feeling of sub- 
timity nisiies upon it, and this is, probably, the place on the whole globe, 
where it is felt in its most unmixed simplicity. 

It may be, that the beaufifiil and romantic country belwoon Erie and 
Ontarip reives a richer colouring from the imagination, excited strongly 
dwelling on the contiguity ol’ the great lako.s, and the deep 
IWBiiMn^ie falls heard in the distance. Remembrances of the bloody 
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field of Bridgewater will be naturally awakened by this view. Be the 
■ ctyise what itimay, every one approaches the falls, finding the scenery and 
kccompaniincnts just what they should bo. Every one finds this to be 
dhe'Wery place where Ihe waters of the upper world should pour upon the 
lower. We have figured to ourselves the bloody struggle of Bridgewater 
by the uncertain intervals of moonlight, and the feelings with which the 
combaBints must have listened to the deafening and eternal roar of the 
cataract, which became audible whenever the crash of the cannon was for 
a moment suspended. Most it not have sounded as tlie voice of nature, 
mockinijj^n her own sublime irony, the feeble and the mad wratli of man, 
in attempting tliesu murderous and momentary imitations of her thunder 
and her power! 

The Ridcau Canal connects Lake Ontario with the river Ottawas and 
Qiichec. The number of vessels employed on the lakes Erie, Huron and 
Michigan is 53, beside steam boats, which make casual trips to Green Bay 
and Fond du Lac. The Welland Canal 38 miles long and 10 feet deep, 
with 30 locks overcoming 300 feet connects Lake Erie by schooner navi¬ 
gation witli l4ake Ontario. 
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Nearly 500 miles in length, and 400 in hrnadth. Between 42° 30', 
and 49° N. latitude, and 10° 31', and 1,S° 30', IV. loiigitndo. Bounded 
east by Lake Michigan; north by I,akc Superior and the British posses¬ 
sions; we.st by the Mississippi, and a line drawn fnim its source to the. 
northern boundary, which separates it from Missouri Territory. ’J'heniest 
accurate account of this country i.s to he found in Long’s second expedi¬ 
tion. It is generally a hilly country, with the e.xrcplion of cxteinsivc level 
prairies. At the western e.xtieiijily of Lake Superior are the Cabotiau 
Mountains; and near the rnincra! district the Smoky Mountains. In 
some of its fttature.s, this country resembles Missoiir; Territory; but has 
greater proportions coveital with wood. The thief rivers, except the 
Mississippi, are Ouiscotisin Hirer, Fox, CHiippeway, St. Croix, Bum, St. 
Francis, and Savanna of the Missi.s.vipj'.i; Crand Portage, Ontonagon, 
Monfre.al, Mairvaise, B(ii,s lirule, St. Louis, ami ne.'irly .50 smaller streams 
are waters of Lake Supttrior. Kirirre In Pluic i'aWs into the Lake of 
the Woods. None of the lake rivers have a course of more than 160 
miles, and few' more than 50 miles. 

The largest river of the Mississippi in this Territory, is Ouisconsin, 
whicli rises in the northern interior of the country, and interlocks with 
the Montreal of Lake Superior. It has a course of between 3 and 400 
miles, has a shallow and ragid current, which is, however, generally boat- 
able in good stages of the wafer, and is 800 yards wide at its moutli. 
There is a portage of only half a mile between this and Fox Kiver. It 
is over a level prairie, across which, from river to river, tlicre is a water 
communication for periogues in high stages of the water. 
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li'ox River has a course of 260 miles. It runs through Winnebago 
• Li^e. It has a fine country on its banks, with a salubrious climate. 
Cbippeway is a considerable river of the Mississippi, and enters it just 
take Pepin. It is half a mile wide at its rauulli, and has commu¬ 
nications, by a short portage, with Lake Superior. A canal of 0 miles, 
over a perfectly level plain, could connect this river with the preceding, 
and funTish steam boat navigation from Biitfalo to tJio Mississippi. 

This is a fine region for hunters. In the upper part of the country 
buffalos, elk, boars and dooraro common. Beaver-s, otters, and muskrats 
are takeij^for tlieir furs. The trapjx'rs and savages roam over immense 
pr.airies in pursuit of their objects. In some parts of it the soil is fertile. 
White and yellow pine, and white birch arc common among the forest 
trees. All the water courses, ponds and marshes are covered with wild 
rice, whiclr constitutes a considerable part of the nourishment of the in¬ 
habitants. The head waters of the Mississippi arc estimated to be 1,330 
feet above llio level of the sea. 

It is a country abundant in minerals. In it arc? found great quantities 
of the terrf. rcrU, or green earth, lead, copper and iron. Tlic lead mine 
district is in the lower part of the country, Iwtween Rock River and the 
Ouiseonsin. On Fever River a re the chief establishments of the jercsent 
miners, and the mines are proliably ns rich and as abundant as any in the 
world. It has been a.sseried, for half a century, that groat quantities of 
native copi)erarc found along the northern shore of Lake Superior. On 
the Ontagon are great quantities of pure cop[>cr in detached masses. A 
single mass is estimated to weigh 3,000 pounds. More recent and intel¬ 
ligent travellers liavc not realized IhccxjM'ctations that have heen raised in 
respect to finding this metal. But lead and iron are fmm8 in various 
places; and sufllcicnt indications of tlicf e.xisteuce of mines of copper. 

The southern parts of this c.vtensive region possesses a climate com¬ 
paratively mild, and not much unlike lliat of tlic northern bell of .Missouri. 
At the Falls of St. Anthony the summers are temperate; and the winter; 
extremely cold. 7'Jie .sources of the Mis.sis.sippi are in a region severely 
inclement. At St. Peters, in lh20, thc! mean temperature of January 
was zero, a degree of cold not felt, in any part of the L’nited States that 
is much settled. The summer xva.s temiierato, and the almo.s|diern beau¬ 
tifully serene. Even at Prairie du Cliien, though much more temperate, 
the winters are very severe. The following table is selected from Mr. 
Schoolcraft. 
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Anfrage 

Prevailing' 

Place. 

Date. 


temperaturfl. 

teinda. i > 




Air 

Water. 

• 

Detroit, 

May 15 to 

24 

61° 

00° 

. k. E 

River St. Clair, 

24 

27 

51 

52 

N. wr 

liake Huron, 

28 to .Tune 0 

51 

51 

N. W. 

Mackinack, 

Juno 7 to 

13 

55 

00 

S. E. . 

Mackinack to Lake Superior, 

13 

18 

tl6 

00 

s. w. 

Lake Superior, 

19 

27 

06 

.58 

N. W. 

Ontonagon River, 

28 

30 

80 

73 

N..W.. 

Water of Lake Superior, 




06 


Ontonagon River to Fond ) 
du Lac, j 

July 1 to 

5 

64 

61 

S. W 

Between Fond du Lac and ! 
Sandy Lake,* ^ 

Oto 

16 

67 


N. W."' 

At Sandy Lake, 

17 

24 

73 



From Sandy Lake to St, 1 
Peters, j 

25 to Aug, 

1 

tS9 


s. w. 

Chicago, 

Januatv, 

15 

N. W. & S. W. 

Febru: 

iry, 

32 


s. w. 


Mnrcli to 

1.5. 

29 


, N. E. 


Note. —On the 10th Julj', near the Falls of Paeka^aina, the elevation 
belli/; 1,300 icul j’love the level of llie s<w, “(he iii jlif was so cold that 
the water froze upon the hotnuns of the canoes, and tJiey were encrusted 
with a scale of ice of the thicknes.s of a knife blade. The tlierraoinetc’- 
stood at 360atsnn-rise. Tliere had hcen a heavy dew during the night, 
which was succeeded by a dense fog in the morning, and the forenoon re¬ 
mained cloudy and chilly.” 

Green Bay Settlement is situated at the outlet of Fox River, and con¬ 
tains 952 inhabitants. A few miles up Fox River of this Bay in a most 
romantic position, is an interesting Episcopal Missionary establishment. 
There are two or three other incipient establishments of hunters and 
trappers. Prairie du Chien is a considerable village. There are flour 
mills near it. It is a place of importance as an outfit from the J,ower 
Mississippi to the upper waters. It is situated near a beautiful prairie. 
The position of the village has been recently inundated. Most of tlie 
permanent inhabitants have Indian blood in their veins. At certain sea¬ 
sons of the year it is populous, bustling and busy. Curious modes of 
justice and of despatching business have been adopted here by prescrip¬ 
tion. The inhabitants in this village and settlement amount to 492. 
Frequent voyages are made from St. Louis to this place in keel heats. 
The richest copper mipes, and large masses of pure coyiper are found 
here. One-third of the land is fit for farming, and one-sixth well tim¬ 
bered. 


*The distance from Fond du Lac to Detroit is 1,100 miles. 
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■This vast re^on has hittierto been politically connected with Michigan 
•Territory; bu\as tliat Territory has as distinct geograjdiical limits as any 
• state in- the Union, and this region is only connected with that by circum- 
■,ijtairces.of a temporary nature, it is evident that tliis country ought to be 
viewed, at least gcogmphicully, as a I’crritory by itself. 

Prairie dn Cliieii, C'ussville, and Green Bay arc the largest villages, and 
'the wliolopopulation is nited at 1(5,000. Three thousand immigrants for 
tliis country passed tiirotigli BuflTalo in a single week. 

A coiTcspondcnt of tlic fJuili.lo .lournal gives an agreeable picture of 
that porljoiiof this Territory, vvhicji lias been lately ceded to government 
by tbe Meiiomeiiec Indie.ns, and in wliich lie had just made an excursion. 
'Tlie tract reserved to tjio Indians, of ."i00,000 acres, is also a line body of 
laud, containing very extensive and fertile meadows along the Fox River, 
witJi v.ooiIlurKls of good tiini.er in wliieli there is no underbrush. Tho 
writer procccdcdoS miles fioin t.'reen Bay u() the Fox River to Winne¬ 
bago l..i!ve, tiaa.nng riipid.s whoso, wlioie descent is about 100 feet. The 
river i.s OOyard.s ■••. hlo. i;s l-e’i a Hmesi''U{. rock, the banks from 50 to 150 
I'eet bigli. 'J'iio w .•t-.-r jk. o, (•;■ i.- ..f canadciuale to move any machinery. 
Doty's (.-land, in tlio outlet of the lake, contains -100 acres heavily tim¬ 
bered. Tlic hank of the lake ilself is covered with trees of a height and 
diameter indicating the iitdiirc otTho soil, which is a black loam, rich and 
deeji. 'I'Ijc GlilT, so called, is a inom.Utii) UOOfeot above tho level of 
the lake, presenting a plctiires(|uc pre.siK’ct. Tiie main roads leading 
from Green Bay to Ghieago. < iuise.ousiu, Portage, the Lead Mines, and 
Galena, will pmbahly pass tliis point. Beyond this the mountain recedes 
three or four mik s IVom the shore, forming a valley 15 miles in length,of 
as lerlili; land tis can be fonnd in the United States; tonnjnating to the 
soiitii in a dry prairie crdled C-ass Plains. Tliese pkains contain 85,0(X) 
aere.s of rieli land, which are ulieady cloaretl by nature for tlie plough; 
and they c.xtend to the Maiiitoovoc River. .Soon after Itegin the prairies, 
which run with scarcely any limber, to tlie Mississippi. In tbe whole 
distance, near 100 miles, passed by tlio writer, the land seems to b« of 
the kind and aspect just described, namely, rich prairie, with occasional 
growths of fine timber, c(|ually indicative of fertility. A road from the 
month ol’ Fond du Lae River to tiraleua would be of great advantage to 
the mines, and a direct route for one might be followed at a trifling ex- 
jjcnsc. It would facilitate the transportation of property from New Ywk 
by tlie canal and tlie lakes. 
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f-BNCTH, 000 miles; breadth, SOO. Between 8tF tiO' latitudo, and 
13° 40' and 35° 10' W. longitude. Bounded by the British [ios.seasions 
on the north; east by the North-West 'rerritory, Illinois, and Missouri; 
south and south-west by tlic territories of the Mexican Republic: west 
by the Rocky Mountains. No writers have given such .striking, general 
views of this country as the gentlemen of Long’s first expedition. 

The bolt of country psirtially wooded,extend.s generally from 2 tO'KK) 
miles west of the Mississippi and its waters. Tliero commences that 
ocean of prairies, that constitutes so striking and impressive a feature in 
the vast country beyond tlie Mississippi and Missouri. 'I'liis vast country 
is for the roost part a plain, more or loss covered witli grass, in great ex¬ 
tents ; in other extents almost a moving sand. It is pastured, and trodden 
by countless numbers of buffaloes, elk, and other wild animals that graze 
upon it. In some places, as on the Missouri, spurs of the mountains arc 
encountered long before we reach the main ridge. In other places, as at 
the outlet of tlie Arkansas from the mountains, these mountains spring 
up, as the eternal barriers of the plains, directly from their base. One 
mountain is distinguishable from all the rest. We have wislied tliat it 
might be denominated Mount Pike, from the name of the intrepid and 
adventurous traveller, who gave us the first account of it. Its black sides 
and hoary summit are a kind of sea mark at immense distances over the 
plain. It elevates its gigantic liead, luwj frowns upon the sea of verdure, 
and the boundless range of buffaloes below, taking its repose, solitary and 
detached from the hundred mountains apparently younger members of the 
family, wliich shrink with filial awe at a distance from it. 
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'I’lic Rocky Mountains coinmeuco iii (he unexplored regions to the 
yiorlh-vvest of tlie United Suites; and ranging across the sourcaiof the 
Missouri, tlie Roclio Jauno^ Platte, Arkansas, and Rod River, in tlie 
jyiBxlcan Stales of Texas and Coidiuila, they diverge and nnito with 
the ranges‘of Mexican mountains. They separate tlie waters of the 
great tributaries of tlie Mississippi from (hose (hat fall into the 
Uolnmhfa, or Miiltnomali, (he Ureat I.ake of Bueneveiitum, and otlier 
waters of the Pacific. Tiioy have a far greater extent tlian tlie Alleghany 
^Mi^tm^ins, are a n ider range, and for the most part run, like them, in 
[laralleNiilgcs, though generally more ragged, detached, and broken, 
and arc hy no means so regular. They are, also, of a character decidedly 
more primitive. Their black, precipitous, and frowning appearance has 
. probably given them the name of the Rocky Mountains. Their bases 
have an elevation of between .‘land djtXK) feel above the level of the sea. 
Jatnes’, orPikti’s Mountain has been given as Pi,000 feet in height. As 
this vast range of mountains is as yet but very imperfectly known, tliere 
is little reason to doubt, tijnt many of the iieaks, when more fully explored 
and more accurately measured, will bo found to approach much nearer in 
height to (lie highest ranges in Mexico, than has been commonly supposed. 
Most of the more elevated summits are above the jxaiut of perpetual con¬ 
gelation. It one respect they rcsernhle the Alleghanies. In numerous 
places tlie waters that run info the Pacific, rise near those tliat fall into 
the. tributaries of the Mississippi. 'I'hiis has nature kindly provided 
points of easy transit from the eastern to the western side of these frown¬ 
ing and apparently imviassahle barriers of nature. Ry communications 
of iiiuiuestionahle veracity, fiom persons engaged in the Missouri Fur 
Uompany, wo learn that following ui> the vallies of the soyrccs of the 
Platte to the opposite vallies of waters, that fall into the Great Lake of 
llnenoventura,on the other .side, a good road was found, and easily jassa- 
Mo hy loaded wagons- 

The waters of this great inland sea were I'ound liy General Ashley to 
be much salter than those of the ocean, lie descended a hfratablc river 160 
miles to reach it. He coasted it withcamxjs, and found it to be 100 miles 
long, and from 00 to 80 wide. From this lake he refurued to St. Louis 
in 70 days. He found game so abundant that he could have subsisted 
1,(XK) men on their whole route. The caravan crossed tlie mountains by 
the valley of the North Fork of tho river Platte. 'Phe ascent and de¬ 
scent of the mountains never exceeded three degrees. Many of this 
parly had been in these remote inountain-solXudes five years in jxtrfect 
health. 

'/Phis line, when viewed at a distance, every where seems continuous, 
iron bound, and impnssab.le. Tltc mind recoils from the attempt as hope 
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len, to find a way over such frowning and formidable barriers. There is 
no doubt, that witliin half a century the waters of the Mississippi will bo 
united with those of tlie western sea l.y navigable canals. 

What are called ‘The Gates of the iJx.cky Mountains,’ through which 
the Missouri seems to h.ave torn itself a passage, are commonly described 
as among the Bublimost spectacles of this range of mountains. For 
nearly six miles these mountains rise in black and perpendicular masses, 
1,200 feet above tiic surface of the river. The chasm is little more than 
160 3 rards wide; and the deep and foaming waters of the Missouri .ush 
through the passage as if it were a cataract. The heart of tlij'-heholder 
is (dulled,as he contemplates, in these wild and uninhabited regions, this 
seeming(jmiflict between the river and the mountains. The sm(K)th and 
black walls of the cleft.rise more than twice as high as the mountains on 
Ntwth River, below West Point. Kvery passenger up North River lias 
been impressed with the grandeur of that scene in tlic midst of amenity 
and life. What then must bo the sonsations of tin-passenger through 
the gates of the Rocky Mountains, who witnesses llie firool's of this con¬ 
flict of nature, in a region 300 leagues from civilization and liftiiilancy? 
Vast (tohimns of the rock torn from the rnomitains. ami lying aiong the 
river, attest the fact of this forced pass.ago of the livcv llnMiigh tie; moun¬ 
tains. The Black Hills. Ilic, clovalcd table land.s bclwei n tlu'heads of 
the Missouri and the Alis.sissippi, called t'o/enw i'«/Vi.'criV, li.c Ozark 
Mountains, and the Mas.snnie Mountains, may all l;e considered as colla¬ 
teral ranges of tht' Rocky Mountains. 

The principal tribiitaiies of the ivlis.sis.«ijipi in this Teniiory are River 
de Corbeau, St. Peter’s Oannon, Upjwr luway. Lower loway, and des 
Moines. An interesting and accurate accounl of St. IV.ter’.s is given in 
Long’s second expedition. It is one of tiicfu iricipal ujipcr waters of tlie 
Mississippi, and has a course of a.'iO miles. It enters llic Mississippi at 
the falls of St. Anthony, by a mouth 1.00 yards wide, and a depth of 15 
feet water. 

“■The principal tributaries of the Missouri are given in the following 

tablet 
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Width at outlet 

Supposed 

Side on which 

.Rivers. 

in yards. 

length. 

they enter. 

Milk.River, 

ino 

200 

N. 

yoHow Stone, 

“Ziin 

(500 

8. 

Little Mis.souri, 

1.84 

225 

S. 

Wliilo River, 

LAO 

200 

W. 

Rimnihg Water, 

L52 

300 

8. W. 

Jacquci 

no 

300 

N. 

Sil>nx, 

PlaireS 

110 

(100 

270 

700 

N. 

W. 

Kansas, 

210 

5.50 

w. 

Grand River, 

no 

200 

N. 

f th.araton, K. 

30 

150 

N. 

Charaton, W. 

70 

l.SO 

N. 

Osage, 

307 

3.50 

8. 

Gasc.onade, 

ir.T 

150 

. 8 . 


Ural River <if tin.'i;or<h riwn i.rrr t'lc r:uurccs of St. Peter’s, and by a 
norlliern and vviiK'nie ceiiix-nins iietn ly'dW miles in oiir territorial limit.s, 
and then passes intollie Biilish dominions of 1 pper Canada, and empties 
into T/aUe Winin peoK. Its pnaeipa! branehes are Red I,alto River and 
Moosi' River, \vhi<'li l.ittersiveam rises witliin a mile of Fort Mandan on 
tlie Tllissonvi. Red River is a i'.road, deep, and very interesting river, 
abonndine with fisli, and the eotinlrv alone ii.s banka with elk and buffalos. 
It is on the banks of Ibis remote stream tlial J.ord Selkirk’s very interest¬ 
ing eolonv is sidtlcd. 

The next grand tribiilai v to the Missit^sippi, aflcT thts Missouri, as wo 
have already remarked, is llie Arkansas. The head watoAof this river 
wore first explored hy Pik<!, roid afterwards more thoronghly hy Long. 
This survey reached to Bell’s Springs, IIS® JIT N. latitude, and 28° 45' 
’V. longitude. Indians and hitnlors deseril)C its sources to he nearly 2(t0 
mile,s north-west from that ))aint. From Bidl’s Springs it rnn.s in a direc¬ 
tion generally soutli-east hy its windings, 2,000 miles, and 1,200 in a 
straight direction to the Mississippi. It runs through a country where 
the traveller can often see nothing but a grass plain boundless to the 
vision. The Ncgracka and (i.-and .Saline are tl )0 prinr.ijial iipi'cr tribu¬ 
taries of the Arkansas. Tlie lower belt of this region is of secondary 
formation.. The middle hell extending from the Council Bluffs to the 
sources of the Negraeka, < ()ntains lime sUmc and pit coal. The upper 
belt is primitive and granitic. The lead imnes below Prairie da Chien 
have already Isreu descrikd. Blue and green earths, which tlie Indians 
use ns paints, and the licaiitifiil red pijic stone of the St. Peters have al¬ 
ready been mentioned. 'Phe elevations of the south-west part of this 
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region fiavc been given as follows: Eastern limits of flu; 'I'erritory on 
Osage Kiver, 7.50 feet in height. Neosho River, 1,(K)0. /Lrkansas, at 
the base of James' Peak, 2,.500. Summit of the peak, 11,000 feet. 

The surface and soil of this vast extent of country is ditTorent fnuu any, 
other of the same dimensions on the globe. The lotvcr courses of all the 
rivers that enter the Mississippi from this region are wooded. In proper 
tion as we ascend towards the mountains, the wood becomes mote scarce, 
and the upper tributaries of these streams run through open prairies. 
There is also a fertile belt along the banka of all those streams; huh .in ■ 
proportion as we diverge from them the land hccorncs more steu.fe and 
parched. We somotimos may travel whole days without seeing water. 
Great extents of this country may be likened to tlio great Sahara of the 
African deserts. There is, however, in llio most sterile parts, a thin 
sward of gross and herbage. Counties droves of huUulocs, elk, aii<l deer 
range upon tliese vast prairies. These will, probably, in sonie future- 
period of our national e-xistence be replaced by lierds of domestic cattle, 
and flocks of sheep, followed by moving hands of shci>licnls. Almost 
the whole courses of the Missouri, Platte and Yellow Stone are through 
a rich soil. The same may he uilirniud of Red River. Tlio upper 
courses of the Arkansas are through tlic most sterile region of this ocean 
of prairies. 

Climate. In a country of sucli immense extent, genonilly level, naked 
and open, tlio climate must of course in a. groat rneiesiire conesiHind to 
latitude. The first climate beyond the slate of Missouri and liie 'J'erritory 
of Arkansas is mild and tcm{)erate. The belt beyoml lias nearly the 
climate of New England. Still lurthor towards the mountains it is Ca¬ 
nadian. Pike and other travellers speak of encountering storms of sleet 
and hail in the summer, near the sources of the Arkansa.s. Wlien the 
winds blow from tlie west over the summits of these iiioiintains, and bring 
down on these vast plains the teraixiraturc of the regions of per(>olnal 
frost, we may of course expect such cliangcs of lem|ieratiire near their 
basis. We select the following table, as compiled by Mollisb, from tbo 
travels of Lewis and Clark, as conveying a synoptical view of the climate 
of this country. 
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Prevailing 

1804. llishcst. 

Lowett. 

Mean- 

winds. 

•Sfpt. JO to 30, Big Bend lot 
Ricarec, lat. 40”, \ 

88° 

42° 

63° 

S. E. & S. W. 

*Oct. ‘Ricarce to Mandan, ) 
lat. 47°' 30', 

f.2 

32 

47 

N. W, & S. E. 

Nov. Fort Mandan, 

02 

12 

34 

N.W.&S. E. 

Dec. -Fort Mandan, 

1805. 

38 

—45 

0 

N. W. 

.Jan. Fort Mandan, 

36 

—40 

31 

N. W. 

Fort Mandan, 

38 

—18 

11 

N. W. &. S. 

MarcFhv Fort Mandan, 

A pril. TFort Mandan to 241 

40 

— 2 

28 

N. E.&.S. E. 

N.W.S.&.W. 

miles beyond Martha’s > 
River, lat. 4.So. ) 

May. Martini’s River to i 
fitonc Wall t.freek, lat. / 

80 

24 

49 


82 

28 

.52 

S. W. 

450 15', i 

June. Stone Wall tVeck ) 
to falls of Missouri, lai. 1 

70 

35 

56 

S. W. 

47° 15', \ 

July. Falls to Phllo.soi)hy ( 

90 

r>2 

65 

S. W. 

River, lat 45°, i 

Aug. Philosophy River tol 





the head waters or(.'olmri-> 

91 

31 

57 

s. w. 


IfHWItiitf] W.in^rsiti 

l)ia River, lat. ) 


15. — Signifies lielow Zero. 

f.'KJVlSIlAL BEMAKKS. 

September 33. Tfio air remarkafjly dry. 

OcloW 5. Slight frost. 18. Hard frost. 27. Went into winter quar¬ 
ters at Fort Mandaii. , 

November 5). Strong fro.st. 13. Mucli drifting ice. 30. Indians cross 
the river on tfie ice. 

Decemt)er 5. Excessive N. W. wind. 7. River closed. 28. Strong 
wind. 

January 3. Snow 9 inches deep. 8. Snow 10 inches. 19. Ice 3 feet 
thick on the most rapid jiart of the river. • 

March 2. River partially open. 20. Ice broke up and descended in 
immense shoals. 30. Ice floating in great quantities. 

April 1. A fine shower of rain, the first since the 15th of September.— 
The air dry and remarkably pure. 

April 4. Hard gales; scarcely any timber to shelter tlic country, and the 
winds lilow with astonishing violence. 

April 7. lycfl Fort Mandan. 

April 11. Vegetation appears. 18. A hoa« dew, the first since the 
1.7th of Scpiembor. 21. White frost. 

May 2. Violent wind; snow and vegotafiori intennixed. 

May 4. Snow di-sapjieared' 0. Choke cherry in bloom. 

May 18, Wild rose in bloom. 23. Strawberries in bloom. 

May 20. The air warm, fine and dry. 
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June S7. Thunder, lightning, and hail so large that one stone was 7 

incites in circiuaference, and weiglied 3 ounces. ^ 

July 0. Rain, thunder, and hail; a blackbird killed by the latter. 

July 7. Near the sources of Missouri. 21. A sudden cold caused a 

difference of 5S° in the therinometer in 8 hours. ' - 

At Council Bluffs, in the summer of 1820, the greatest heat was 105°, 
and the winter’s cold 22° below Zero. Same year at St. Peters, 98° heat, 
and 30° below Zero cold. 

This country is p;irl of the purchase of Louisiana, and has been o'! 
plorcd by Lewis and Clark, by Pike, and the gentlemen of I-ongV ^pe- 
dition. We have gleaned information, also, from hunters antPrr-appers, 
who have traversed it in all dirt’ctions, and who have lived long in if. It 
is inhabited by vtirions tribes of Indians, of W'hom the Sioux, are tbe most 
numerous. The whole number is estimated between 130,000 and 
140,000. 

Much important iuf'irmation, toucliiiig tlie south-west part of this vast 
region, has been recently afforded by Mr. James C. Paltic, who passed 7 
years, in trapping, on the iijtper waters of the Arkansas, Platte, Yellow 
Stone, and other watei s of the Mississijipi, en the Ilelay of Rio del Norte^ 
a river before unexplored by white peupb', tmd wlikh ho ascended from 
its junction with the Del Norte to its ht.'ad .source, lie crtjssed the Rocky 
Mountains in various points, and a iiuiiilier of times. Most of Iltc peaks 
were found covered with perpetual snow. He de.scended the Rio Colo¬ 
rado, or Red River of California, from its .source to its junction with the 
Pacific. It is a largo river, with a course, by its curves, of more tlian 
1,000 miles; and in many of its characteristics, jiarticularly in tlte extent 
of its alluvion, it resembles the Mis.sissipi)i. It waters a beautiful and 
interesting country, on which not a vestige of civilized habitaney exists. 
Its whole course is through forests and prairies, and uridcscribed tribes of 
naked savages. He visited a .salt hill not far from (ho sources of the 
Platte, and loaded mules with the salt, for Santa Fe. He discovered in 
the uninhabited country, ores of iron, copjier, and silver in great abund¬ 
ance; a great variety of useful fossils!, and a country'altogetlier of a most 
interesting clioracter. 
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This Territory lias been so named in the Congressional diseuasions, 
that have taken place in reference to the country. It is a country of vast 
c.\tent. Its southern limits are clearly defined in our late treaty with 
Spain, being on the 42d parallel to the Pacific- Our limits to the north¬ 
west are yet in question witli those of Ilussia, which claims to the Slat 
parallel. Our limits with Great Britain are the 49th parallel. It has, 
therefore, the British and Russian possessions on the north; the Pacific on 
the west; the Me.tican dominions on the south, and the Territories of 
Arkansas and Missouri on the east; and may be assumed as stretching 
between 41° and 49° N. latitude, and 34° and 48" W. longitude- 'The 
stupendous ridges of the Rocky Mountains, which we have already de- 
setibed, bound this country on the east. The waters that rise in the west¬ 
ern declivities of these mountains flow into the Columbia, the Mulfnom»h 
and the lake Bnenevcntnra. Most of tlie elevated summits of the moun¬ 
tains are above the limits of perpetual congdation- Beyond the mountaiia 
the country descends by regular belts, in the form of immense terrace#, 
or descending plains, disposed regularly, the one below the other. Ite- 
yond the first plain, and between the Rocky Momitams and the Pacific ii 
another extensive and high chain of mountains, in which are the great 
fells of the Columbia. Still west of these, a^d running parallel with 
the coast, and at the distance of 150 miles, is the third and last chats, 
■^he peaks of all these chains are covered with perpetual snow. T!ie 
highest peaks have been named Mount Baker, Mount Rattier, Moost St- 
Helens, Mount Hood, and Mount Jefferson. 
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The only rivers explored in this region are ttio Columbia and its brandies^ 
This noble river has its head waters near those of the Missouri. It collects 
its tribute for a wide e.xtent along fho western dividing ridges of the Rocky 
Mountains. Immediately upon emerging from these mountains, it bag 
become a broad and deep stream. Having received Clark’s and Lewis’ 
Rivers, each large streams from the east, it is already 960 yards wide. 
It there forms a groat southern bend, and breaks through the second chain 
of mountains. One hundred and tliirty -six miles below are the great 
falls, where the river descends in one rapid 57 feet. Below these fajkf it 
winds first to tlie north-west, and tlien to the south-west, and passejKiirough 
the third chain of mountains; where it is again compressed to the width 
of 150 yards. Bdow this rapid, at 180 miles from the sea, it meets the 
tide, beyond which it has a broad estuary to the sea. Sixty miles below 
(he rapids, Multnomah, a very large and unexplored tributary falls' in 
from tlie north-east. The mouth of the river is in 46° 24', and the tide 
there rises eight and a half feet. The Columbia and its tributaries 
abound in the finest siilmon, which seem in fact to constitute the cluef 
article of food of the savages west of tlie Rocky Mountains. Seals and 
other aquatic animals are taken in this river in great numbers; and tlie 
skins, shipped to Ciiina, constitute the chief article of trade from this 
great river. A number of the head streams of the Missouri interlock 
with the waters of this river, as Wisdom River, witii Clark’s of the Co¬ 
lumbia; and Jefferson of tlie Missouri with Lewis’ of the Columbia. 
Clark’s River has a course, between 2 and 300 miles in Icngtli, before it 
unites with the Columbia. Lewis’ River is a largo and long tributary of 
the Columbia. In its course, it receives North Fork and Kooskooskee, 
and after winding 600 miles, fulls into tlie Columbia from the east by a 
mouth 250 yards wide. 

The geological character of this country is little known; but tlie west¬ 
ern declivities of tliesc mountains are presumed to be primitive and 
granitic. The country must have on abrupt slope to the Pacific, descend¬ 
ing as much in 600 miles to the west, as it docs in 1,500 to the east. 
The summits of Uiese mountains of course are sterile, being ragged 
rocks, and covered with snow the greater part of tlie year. But among 
these mountains there are sheltered and fertile vallies. The timber in the 
mountains is pine, spruce, fir, and the other tcrebintliines. The terrace 
plains below generally have n fine soil, but are very deficient in timber. 
The prairies, like tlioso on tlie eastern sides of tliese mountains, are cov¬ 
ered with grass, and a proVusion of moat beautiful flowers. Among the 
prairie plants are two or three kinds of edible roots, which furnish vege¬ 
table food to the savages, as an aid to the great proportion of salmon which 
they devour. Wild sage is also an abundant herb. It grows of a size 
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nnd height to be like a small tree; ami on these extensive plains is one of 
thp principal articles of fuel. The sea shore lor a considerable distance 
into the interior, is skirted with deep and thick forests of evergreens, such 
^ ^Dcand hemlock. On the whole, it is believed that few countries on 
the.eartli have a more fertile soil, and agreeable climate, than those of this 
region west of the Rocky Mountains. Baron Langsdorf has given US a 
“very dSligbtful and apparently just and discriminating account of the 
countries belonging to the Missions of S(. Peter and St. Paul, in tiie 
Srwdcan country, bounding on the southern limits of this country. The 
mildoe*p of the climate is surprising. Sheltered on the north by protect¬ 
ing ridges of mountains, and the breezes from the west being softened by 
coming over immense extents of .sea, the climate is as mild as it is in 
the country oast of the.se mountains four or five degrees south of that 
point. T.ang.sdorf describes these countries, extending to our southern 
limit, as the country of oranges and figs, of verdure, hea]tl),and fertility. 
We scarcely reraemhor to have seen more sober pictures of a moredesita- 
Me, cjauntry, than those drawn by him of tliat region. They correspond 
with the accounts of Lewis and (.'lark and other travellers, who have ex 
plored that country. VVhen these intelligent and intrepid travellers left 
the country in March, and in the latitude of Montreal, the prairies were 
in blossom, nnd the forwardness of the season seems to have corresponded 
witli that of North Carolina at the same time. It is true the winters are 
rainy, and some parts of them severe. 

The following table will serve to convey clear ideas of the temperatura 
of these regions: 

TAJOJi OF THE WI.XDS, AND RE-UARKS ON THE WEATHER JETWEEH 
THE nOCKV MOllNTAINS ANU FACIFIO OCEAN. 


Month. Place. 

N. 

N.W. 

N.E. 

E. 

S. E. 

S.|S.W. 

W, 

Sept. 180C. From Dividing Ridge) 


d 

Q 

i 

2 


9 

• 

to Canoe Camp, j 




■ 





Oct. Canoe Camp to Tide Water, 


2 


i 8 

4 


12 


Nov. Shores of the Pacific, 



4 


8 

1 

15 

2 

Dec. do. 

] 


4 

2 ! 

5 


20 


Jan. do. 


1 


2 

4 

2 

15 

1 

Feb. do. 



5 



8 

20 


March 20 do. 


1 

6 

1 

8 

4 

11 


April. To outlet of Kooskooskee ) 


4 

4 

3 

2 


11 

7 

River, 5 



f» ^ 




11 


May. To Quosnash Flatts, 


5 

1 


n 


1 


June. To Traveller’s Rest, 


21 



8 




To July 8. To Dividing Ridge, 


2 





6 
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RSMASSS. 

September. Fair 19 days, rain 7, snow 4 days. 

October. Fair 24 days, rain 5, cloudy 2. 

November. Fair 7 days, rain 17, cloudy 6. 

December. Pair 3 days, rain 27, cloudy 1. 

January. Fair 7 days, rain 19, cloudy 3, snow 2. 

January. The loss of the thermometer sincerely uigretled. Thejtarties 
confident that the climate is much warmer than in the same* 
parallel of latitude on the Atlantic Ocean. There has been 
only one slight white frost since the 7lli of November, 
have seen no ice, and the weather is so warm that are 
obliged to cure our meat with smoke and fire to save it.” 

12. The wind from any quarter ofl' the land, or along the north¬ 
west coast, causes the air to become cooler. 

14. Weather perfectly temperate. Never experienced so warm 
a winter as the present. 

35. It is now perceptibly colder than it has been this winter. 

28. Pretty keen frost. The coldest night of the season. 
February. Fair 6, rain 16, cloudy 5, snow I day. 

8. The feeling of the air indicated that the rigor of the winter 

24, Quite warm. 

Much. Fair 8, rain 10, cloudy 7. 

1. So waito that fire wa.s unnecessary- 

13. Plants began to appear above ground. 

15. Plants put forth their leaves. 

25. Gooseterry bushes in leaf. 

26, Humming birds appear. 

80. Grass 16 inches high in river bottoms. 

April. Fair 20, rain 7, cloudy 3 days. 

6, Cotton wood in loaf. 

12. <- Vegetation is rapidly progressing in the bottoms, though the 
snow roaches within a mile of llie base of the mountains at 
the Rapids of Columbia. 

Mrj, Fair 19, rain 5, cloudy 6, snow 1. 

8. An increase of snow in the mountains last evening 
10. Weather cold wife a heavy fell of snow. 

22. The air remarkably dry and pure. 

27. The snow has disappeared on fee high plains, and saen-s to 
be diminishing fast on the spurs and lower regions of the 
Rt^y Mountains. 

June. Fair20,cloudy 5, rain 5. 

2. A great rise in fee river in consequence of the melting of fee 
snow in fee mountains. 

8. River at its greatest height. 

6. The wild rose in bloom. 

6. The ruling honoy-suckle in bloom. 

22. Strawberries ripe at Quashnash Platts. 

July to 8. Fair 6, rain 2 days. 

5. A dew tins morning; the nights coo); fee musquitoes (rouble- 
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6. In the open plain (liere was a violent wind fiora the north¬ 
west, accompanied by hard rain. 

X heavy shower, accompanied by hard rain from tlie south¬ 
west. 

IJ'his country was first discovered by the Spaniards, In 1791, Captain 
Crej;, o^ the ship Columbia, of Boston, entered the river, and from his 
,»hi[ritkrcceived its luune. It was occasionally entered by navigators after¬ 
wards. In lSOi>, Lewis and Clark descended (his river from themonn- 
'%'.ps to the Pacific, and spent the winter on its shore. I'hey returned 
by Uie.,saroe river to the moimtains; and most of tlie exact information 
that we have of the country is from them. For some years a settlement 
of fur traders, called Astoria, has existed here. The chief intercourse 
of this place is with China. The question of settling this delightful 
country permanently, lias been more than once debated in Congress. 
Were such settlements authorized and rendered secure by the requisite 
military establishments, there can be no doubt but it would receive largo 
accessions of immigrants. The number of Indians of (he different tribes 
is estimated at 140,000. 

A company is understood to lie now forming, of emigrants principally 
from New England, who intend to assemble at St. Louis, ascend the 
Missouri, and cross tlie mountains to the plains of the Oregon. Settle¬ 
ments to a considerable extent already exist on this river. Many of tlie 
settlers are understood to be British within the territorial limits of tlie 
United States. They have groat stocks of cattle, sheep, and horses. On 
a stream that enters tlie Oregon not far from tlie Great Falla, they have 
miUs, and admirable water privileges for an indefinite number. It is con¬ 
fidently believed, that no part of the territory of the United States, in 
point of soil, climate, and commercial advantages, holds out stronger in 
dneements to emigrants than tliis country. 

As the Mexican States of Texas, Coahuila and Sonora, bound the 
country, admitted by the treaty of the cession of Florida, to belong to tlie 
United States in its whole extent, from the upper waters of Arkansas and 
Red River to the Gulf of California, it is presumed that a sketch of those 
States will not be unacceptable in this place 

It is well known tliat Texas has already received n very ctmsiderable 
proportion of its present population in emigrants from the United States. 
The body of trappers and traders from Missouri across the prairies to 
Santa Fe i'n New Mexico, is numerous and increasing. The trade has 
received a regular form, and has already had« very sensible efiect upon 
the growth of tlie town of Santa Fe, and the adjoining country. Many 
hf these traders have formed connections, and intermarriages, and have 
X found homes there. Santa Fe may be considered, in some sense, an 
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American town, tlie stores being filled with American goods, and tJie 
streets with American people, llte Americans have explored the whole 
coiailry from the sources of the Rio del Norte to its mouth, in search of 
furs, and in pursuit of a lucrative traffic. There are few of tije towns 
of New Mexico, in which more or loss of them are not to be found. 
Constantly oppressed by the ignorant, miserable, bigotted, petty despots 
of tliese semi-fmrbnrous regions, who assume to be republican nrlafs of 
an amicable sister republic, the United States emigrants, like the Jews, 
multiply and tlirire under tl»3 extortions and cruelties practised upon thpsJi 
Never was a more vivid and artless picture of tlicsc oppressions prS’sent- 
ed, than in tlic recently published journal of James O. Pattie of seven 
years wanderings and imprisonments among those people. Having per¬ 
sonally o.xp!ored all portions of the country to Rio del Norte, and thence 
to tlie Pacific, we consider bis narrative the most exact, as w'ell as inter¬ 
esting account of that country, that has yet Ijecn published. He has 
reversed many previous impressions in regard to its sterility and destitu¬ 
tion of rains. Copious rains are noted in his journal, as events of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. In T<!xas and in Sonora he speaks with cnlliusinsm 
of the verdure and fertility of the country, in his diurnal movcmenbi. 
He is seldom out of si gbt of mountain-jataks, white with ])erpetual snow. 
His sketches of tlie Me.vican people, of tlieir sui)crstitious devotion to 
the ceremonials of their church, of their amusements, and bull baiting 
are fresh and graptiio, presenting tliese singular semi-barbarians in a new 
light. He dc.scrilit's the tribes of the Unicds, Eiotaro, and Nabahoos, 
with a considerable degree of detail, as be traversed their whole extent of 
country, and met them, both in battle and in friendship. He describes 
them as of uncommon stature, and the finest forms; and most of them, 
both males and females, entirely naked. Their arms were bows and 
arrows, the arrows of reed, headed with flint, and the bows rendered 
elastic by adding buffalo bones to the tough wood. These arc the savages 
that occupy the country along the course of Red River of California. 

In travelling from the estuary of that uninhabited river to the Catholic 
missions of California, he passed over an immense sand plain totally 
destitute of all herbage but the prickly pear. Here he and his party were 
near perishing of thirst. At length they reached a lake; but its waters 
were salter than those of the sea. White bears, white wolves, antelopes, 
and mountain sheep were the animals tliey most frequently met. White 
bears, in numbers and of a ferocity never before adequately described, 
render trapping and hunting in these tegions a perilous employment, 
even were there no savages to encounter. 

HisdsMliption of the country along the Gulf of California, occupied 
by the CSSfelic Missions, is of great interest and freshness. It cones- 
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ponds, in most particulars, witli lire account of the country given by 
Langsdorf in his voyages and travels. Mr. Pattie visited each one of the 
Missionary stations, having boon liberated from a long and painful im¬ 
prisonment in San Diego, on llio express condition that he should vaccin 
ate,all the*inhabitants of tlie several missions. 

-liedescribes the country as one of the most charming and delightful 
of wBlch die imagination can form an idea. The missions are situated 
along a wide belt of [ilainof tbe richest soil, literally covered witli slieep, 
cattle, horses, and domestic animals. The missions are surrounded with 
beautiful vineyards, yielding pleasant and generous wine, and ail the 
fruits of the temperate, and most of those of tlie tropical climates. 

I£b travelled along this extensive plain from mission to mission, directly 
on the verge of the sea shore, viewing, on one hand, the exixinse of the 
Pacific, and the whales, son lions, and other monstrous water dwellers 
jHDrfurming their unwieldy gambols; and on the other hand, mountains 
white with snow, from which innumerable cool streams descended to 
irrigate the fields. Tlio names of the missions arc San Diego, San Luis, 
the largest iuid lianilsomest of the whole, St. John the Baptist, St. Gabriel, 
St. Ferdinand, St. Bueneventura, St. Barbara, Santa Cruz, St. Enos, St. 
Luis Ohispos, St. Michael, St. John Capistrano, La Solada, San Carlos, 
St. Anthony, and San Francisco. In tiiese places lie vaccinated 22,000 
persons, tlie greater portion of them converted Indians, the condition of 
wliom he represents to bo very similar to that of our slaves. They are 
carefully watched, to prevent their escape to tlieir native forests. When 
tlie husbands and fathers of the females are absent, tlie holy fathers lock 
them up at night, and preserve tlic key. Tlicso missions number their 
cattle, slieep, horses and mules by tens of thousands. Though in a trop¬ 
ical eliriiatc, the temperaliire wasfliiiformly cool and delightful. 

The fathers have procured for themselves, by the aid of these thousands 
of converted Indians, the most delightful abodes in tlie world. Their 
apartmonls were sumptuously furnished. Tlieir tables were spread with 
plate, and an ample supply of the most delicious wines; and they have 
had the good fortune to have secured for themselves a paradise in these 
solitary regions, as a prelibation of the rewards reserved for them here¬ 
after, for their labors in converting the licuthens. Tlii.s country is contig¬ 
uous, and tlrcse people will he the nearest whites to our settlements in the 
Oregon Territory. 

Mr. Austin, formerly a citizen of the United States, has settled, under 
the auspices of the Mexican government, a corikiderable colony, composed 
almost entirely of emigrants from tbe United States, on tlie Brassosand 
Colorado, rivers of Texas. The town of San Felipe do Austin has a 
comiwct street of some length, publishes a gazette, lias a number of 
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attornies and physicians, and a respectable sdiool. Small vessels ccwie 
up to this town, wfaicli is 40 or 50 miles above Uie mouth of the riyer- 
The eastern border of Texas about the lyish Bayou is cbiefly'settleci 
with Americans. St- Antonio and Nachodoclies are the early consi^ra* 
ble villages of the interior. Nacbodoches is 60 miles west of the Sabine, 
and contains about490 inhabitants. St. Antonio is 1,300 mils»fur&er 
80 tttb<west, on the head waters of the river St. Antonio, in 29°'»0' N.'’ 
latitude, and contains between 2 and 3,000^ inhabitants. Trinity is a . 
craisiderable stream of Texas, running parallel with the Salnne, and 150 
miles west of it. Tire next important river is tire Brasses, which bas a 
course of between 4 and 600 miles. The Colorado is a river still*further 
west, of about the same length and course. Two hundred miles further 
west is tire Rio del Norte, which has a course, including its windings, of 
1,600 miles. 


END OF VOnlTME I. 
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h will be sufficiently obvious, that the preceding physical geography 
Cf the Valley of the Mississippi, modified to meet the recent changes 
Mcationedby its rapidly increasing population, originally made the chief 
part of an entire work, intend^ simply for readers, who wislied to 
acquaint themselves with that vast country, constituting the greater por¬ 
tion of the surface of the United States; and at no distant period to con¬ 
tain the greater part of our entire population. It was objected to tha 
original work, that it was too sectional. In attempting to obviate that 
objection, a brief view is here presented of the United States, of each one 
of the Atlantic Stales, and of the whole continent of America from the 
latest and most approved authorities. Our object has been to find a way, 
if we could, between the unsatisfactory dryness of a mere abridgement, 
and the prolixity of uninteresting detail; in a word to present all the 
important and interesting information, touching our country and conti- 
nent, that could be compressed into the limits of our pages. 


fiaterod aecordins to Aec of Congreon in the year eighteen handled and Uiirty one by 
*riMvnn Funt in the Ci«’k*fl office of the Diiarkt Court of Ohio. 


CIHCINNATI. 
Frew of L. B. Lincoln. 




BRIEF GENERAL VIEW 


OF THE 


UNITED (STATES. 


The United States are bounded N. by British America; E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean; S. by the Mexican Republic; W. by the Pacific Ocean. 
The length of the line of the soa coast, from Paseamaquoddy to the 
Sabine, is about 2800 miles- The northern line from Nova Scotia to 
the Pacific is more than 3000. The present number of states is 24; 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Rland, Con¬ 
necticut, New York, Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Missouri, Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou¬ 
isiana. ^ 

There are three organized territories, that send delegates to Congress; 
that is, Michigan, Arkansas, and Florida. These will shortly become 
states, increasing the number to 27. Beside these, there is the North 
Western Territory,between Michigan, and the Mississippi; at present in¬ 
cluded in the limits of Michigan; but very remote from it, considerably 
settled, and soon to become an organized territory; the preliminary 
steps for that purpose having already been taj^en by congress. West of 
die Mississippi, and Northwest of the state of Missouri is the Missouri 
Territory, as yet unorganized, iiaving few civilized inhabitants, except 
hunters and trappers; extending from the Mississif^i and Misstmri, 
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west and northwest, to the Rocky Mountains, South of White River, and 
west of the Territory of Arkansas, spreads nnotlicr immense territory of 
pmiries, bounded south l)y the Mexican Republic, west 'by the Rocky 
Mountains, north by the Territory of Missouri, and cast by the Territory 
of Arkansas. The Territory of Oregon, as yet unorganized, but contaih- 
ing a considerable numl)er of actual American settlers, i nclude s Jbs 
country belonging to the United States, between the teiritorial li&viXs 
the Mexican Republic, in California, on the south, the Pacific Ocean on 
the west, the country claimed by Great Britain on the Northwest Coast 
on the north, and tlie Rocky Mountains on the east. Beside these, there 
is the District of Columbia, containing the seat of the general govern¬ 
ment, and under the jurisdiction and legislation of that govenimcnt. 

This vast country spreads from 49° to 24° 20' N. L; and from 10° E. 
L. to 48° 25' W. L. from Washington; comprising an area of more than 
2,000,000 square miles. No government exercises territorial jurisdietion 
over so much extent of compact surface, except that of Russia. 

The United States are divided cither by physical landmarks, or by dis¬ 
tinct climates and productions, into northern, middle and southern, and 
eastern and western states. The nortliem states include New England, 
or all the states east of Hudson River. The middle states include all the 
states between Hudson River on the oast, and Potomac on the soutli and 
west; including, west of the Alleghany Mountains, Ohio, Kentucky, In¬ 
diana, Illinois, and Missouri. The southern states include the country 
south and west of these limits. 

Mountains. 'The United States are physically divided’by two great, 
and two lesser chains, (rf mountains. The two great chains are the Alle¬ 
ghenies and die Rocky Mountains. The lesser chains are the Green and 
the Ozark Mountains. The Green Mountains stretch from Canada 
through Vermont, and Connecticut to I,ong Island Sound. Tire Allegha- 
nies commence in two continuous and pandlel ridges in New York; be¬ 
come three parallel ridges in Pennsylvania; and preserving this conform¬ 
ation, stretch thnmgh Virginia and the southern states to the Gulf of 
Mexico- Tlie Ozark Mountains commence near the Warm Springs, in 
the Territory of Arkansas, and stretch northwardly along the sources 
of White River and St. Francis; and pass through the state of Missouri in 
the mine country. The Rocky Mountains preserve a general distance of 
about 1,200 miles in a right line west of die AUeghanies. They rise in 
the Mexican Republic, and stretch nordiwardly on the western boundary 
ofthc Mississippi Valley ;qnd running parallel with the Mississippi on the 
east, and the Pacific Ocean on tho west they terminate in die arctic re¬ 
gions of British America. Groups of isolated and detached mountains 
spring up near these grand ranges, which to cohamon observation, seem 
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indepenient; but which are easily traced, by the eye of tlie geologist, as 
connected branches of these ranges. Tlic Rocky Mountains ate by fat 
the longest, loftiest and broadest belt of these chains, showing numerous 
peeks of a much higher elevation, than has generally been assigned to 
them, many of them being alwve the region of perpetual congelation, 
ftom on e poin t in this range, and at no great distance from each other, 
gre flig-head sources of the southwestern branches of tlie Mis.souri, Co¬ 
lumbia, the great lake and river Buciioventura, the Yellow Stone, Platte, 
Arkansas, Rod River of the Mbssiasippi, Rio del Norte, and Colorado, or 
rA River of California, recently explored from its head springs to its 
junction with the Pacific in the gulf of Califitmia by James O. Pattie. 

Lakes. See Michigan Territory and Canada. 

Rivers. For those that belong to the Mississippi Valley, see Western 
States. The chief rivei-s of the Atlantic States, as wo pass from north 
to south, are Kennebec, ('onncclietit, Hudson, Delaware, Susquohannah, 
Potomac, Roanoke, Pedcc, Saiilec, Savannah and Cliattaliouchy. Of 
the.se the Siist.aeliaanali i.s the largest. 

Grnlo^j auil pJii/skal aspect. The northern division of the Atlantic 
lielt of the United States is primitive in formation, and abounds in rock 
of granitic ebaraoter. Towards the Alleghany Ridges is a belt on either 
side of them of tmnsitioti character. We have seen, that the western 
valley is of .sceotidary formation. The Atlantic country is a long belt of 
a gonllf and equable slo[«' from die foot of the Alleghany Ridges to the 
sea. It is subdivuicd into a long and narrow line of soil of sandy char¬ 
acter, apparentiy won from the sea; or alluvial, and of a more fertile 
character, the formation of rivers. This belt extends from the sea shore 
to the upper limits of (he lido waters, it is, for the most qtart, an ex¬ 
tended plain. The next liivisioii strolelies from the sandy belt to the 
f(K)t of the Alleghany Ridges. It is of a loamy and more fertile soil, 
pleasantly variogatod by hill and dale, and comprises the more wealtliy 
and productive agricultmal divi.sion of the Atlantic country. 

Climate. To imrsuc the details of this article would alone require 
a volume The United Stales embrace every variety of temperature, 
from the cold sea air of Passamaquoddy to the dry, clastic and severe tem¬ 
perature of the White and Green Mountains; softening through all the 
degrees of Fahrenlieit’s scale to the climate congenial to the olive, sugar 
cane,and sweetorange. The variableness oftheclimate has generally beep 
overcharged. Tlie ninge of the mercury in the thermometer is indeed great 
and sudden; sometimes amounting to 2.5 and SO degrees in a day. This 
rapid mutability of temperature, probably, produces a beneficial correspon¬ 
ding flexibility of constitution. The American people, from some cause, 
are more excitable, and rapid in muscular movement, than the European 
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•tock, from which tJiey are derived. Many of our wealtbiet'invalids 
cross the Atlantic, for the Imnofit of climate; generally, it is believ¬ 
ed to a disadvantage. There can be no doubt, that every species .of mal¬ 
ady, and physical infirmity, upon which climate operates, may find in-the 
wide and strong diversities of climate, furnished by some portion of oiir 
vast country, all the alleviation, which can bo reasonably hoped from thi^ 
source. The best, as well as the most favorable judges of American CK"-- 
mate, are those, w'ho have longest ojperiraenled the widest range of 
foreign climates. Our country and climate, in configuration, character , 
and productions, correspond more nearly to that of Chino, than any other; 
and are probably, as favorable to population, comfortable ocenpatiojf in 
the open air, and longevity, as those of countries much more vaunted in 
diese respects. 

Soil. The Atlantic country has every variety of soil, from the poorest 
to the best. The sandy belt, from the river estuaries to the head of tide 
waters,is principally a thin and mcjigre, though a warm soil; and is ca¬ 
pable of great fertility from artificial cultivation. Tho Ixilt between this 
and the mountains is variegated, though generally fertile and loamy. 
We trace this belt through the western part of New York, tho middle 
region of Pennsylvania and Maryland; amore ]jloas,ant, (ertilo, and pro¬ 
ductive country, than which could scarcely bo desired. This l)elt is warm¬ 
ed, and enriched by dissolved lime stone intermixed with the soil. The 
estuary belt of New England, is narrow; and, almost immediately from 
the sea, it swells into hills indented with innumerable vallies, furnishing 
charming landscapes, and a productive, though generally hard and rugged 
soil. 

Produdi’mfi. An infinite variety of plants, shrubs and trees are indi¬ 
genous to this wide country. In New England, and as far south, as Vir¬ 
ginia, the most common fruits are apples and pears. Contrary to the . 
general impression at the south, cultivated grapes and tho silk mulberry 
succeed perfectly well, as far north as Boston. The pecoan and catalpa 
will undoubtedly, naturalize there. Peaches do not succeed well north 
of Now Hampshire. The common garden fruits are abundantly raised in 
this whole extent. Maize and rye are the chief grains cultivated north 
snd east of the Hudson; maize and wheat in the middle states; tobacco 
and cotton in the southern states of the Mississippi Valley. The sweet 
potatoe, with care in the cultivation, is raised in abundance and of excel¬ 
lent quality in New Jersey. 

Articles of Export. In“Maine, lumter, vessels, butter; clieese, beef 
and pork. New Hampshire is chiefly a grazing state. Having but a 
vety narrow lino of sea coast, her facilities for the lumber trade are com¬ 
paratively small. Vermont is famed for the finest beef, and the richest 
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grazing in the United States. Since its connection with New York by 
tlie Cliaraplain canal, Vermont has come in for a share in the lumber 
bumness. Massachusetts furnishes the general products of New England, 
together with a great amount of salted and pickled fish, the product of 
her extensive fisheries. She has, also, a natural aptitude ibr various 
>orts of nt^ufacturcs, being the gi-eatest manufacturing state in the 
phlon. The middle states add to the production of New England wheat 
nd flour. From the soutliern Atlantic Stales the chief exports mo to- 
b^coand cotton: and from tlie Southern States of tlie Mississippi Valley 
sufer and cotton. Since the home trade of the United States has be- 
coiie one of the most iiniiortant elements of our prosperity, our foreign 
trade has not advanced in a ratio so great, as in past periods. The ex¬ 
porting slatesrsmk in the following order; New York, Louisiana, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, South Carolina; and the whole amount generally 
ranges from CO to 70 millions of dollars. In 1829 it was 72,558,671 
dollars. 

Chief Toien .1 will be noted under tlie head of their states. Tljey rank 
in tlie following order; New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, New 
Orleans, Charleston, Cincinnati. 

Canals are bisecting tlie country in every direction. So strong has 
the impulse of tlie public mind recently become, in the direction of mak¬ 
ing canals and rail roads, tlmt timid legislators have shrunk from these 
enterprises; as fearful, tliat the spirit was running beyond the limits of 
sound calculation. But the community is daily becoming enlightened 
upon lire subject, by tlie sure and unerring teaching of cxjierience. If 
some great calamity do not arrest the onward progress of our country, fifty 
years will not elapse, before wagons dmwii by animal powe^ will gener- 
Jly have given place to canal boats,or rail-road cars impelled by steam; 
and the whole country will lie chequered by canals and rail-roads, as it 
now is by the bad and deep common roads of tlie country. Details in re¬ 
gard to the names, number and e.xlent of the crniala, will be presented 
hereafter in a tjibular view. Thoie are not far from 1500 miles of caital 
now in actual use, and 500 miles more are laid out, as in actual progress 
towards completion. Of these the longest and most important, in com¬ 
plete operation, is the New York and Erie canal, 300 miles in lengtli. 
The canal connecting Philadelphia with Pittsburgh, in a continuous chain 
of a number of different canals, will comprise when completed, an extent 
.of between 3 and 400 miles, being by far the longest in tlie United States. 
TheCMiio and Erie Canal is a stupendousawork 306 miles in . extent, 
uniting the waters of Lake Erie with the Ohio. The Chesapeake 
^nd Ohio canal, now in progress, is intended to unite the waters of the 
Potomac at Washington city with the Ohio river, and Peansyvania canal 
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at Pittsburgh. Of thirty canals in operation, or progress, these are the 
most important. 

Rail Roads though less experimented, are becoming common objects 
of contemfdation. One for a short distance in Qnincy in Massachusetts 
conveys granite from the quarry to tide waters. One from tljc summit of 
Mauch Chunk coat tiill, connecting it wiili a branch of t he Pe nnsylvaBia 
canal, is in successful operation. A rail road is constructing at ChEHes-' 
ton, South Carolina. One is completed connecting Allstny with Sche¬ 
nectady in New York. A rail road connects New Orleans, with htko ■ 
Ponchartrain. One of gigantic features is in progress, and two conaid- 
erable sections of it finished, to pass from the Chesapeake to the Ohio. 
Loco-motive rail cars have been driven upon this with a speed and facil¬ 
ity te justify all the reasonable expectations, that liave boon raised by 
accounts of their success in England. Otliers are commencing in points 
too numerous to mention. A project still more Herculean, than any 
yet commenced, has excited much atiention in New York. It proposes 
to make a rail way from that city over the Alleghany mountains, thi ougb 
the states of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, to the Mississippi. Rail roads, 
though growing into public favor, from their rapidity of transport, and the 
great efSsct of the power applied upon tiiem, together witli the advantage 
that they are not liable like canals, to he impeded by frost, arc still in 
comparison witli canals, matters of question, in regard to their compara¬ 
tive cheapness and utility. 

These projects would have seemed visionary and chimerical, had not 
many works, which were viewed, but a few years since, equally so, been 
carried into execution, witli results outstripping the most sanguine calcu¬ 
lations. It,lias been discovered, as a new demonstration in political 
economy, tlat such works, if wisely executed, enrich instead of impover¬ 
ishing a country. Notliing but physical imiwssibilities, are beyond the 
sober hopes of a great and growing people, whoso national wealth is accu¬ 
mulating, and whose physical rcsoun-.es, are constantly developing by now 
diltcoveries of the materials necessary to bring tlmse resources into play. 
The number of miles of canal and rail road, whicli will be in use, when 
the public works of this sort, now under contract, shall be completed, 
will exceed 42tlO miles. 

Population advances with a steady step with these improvements; or 
rather they are tlie scale by wliicb its advance may be measured. Fresh, 
cheap and abundant lands together with the protection and encourage¬ 
ment of free institutions are the natural elements of a rapid increase of 
population. Instead of any other attempt at illustrating our increase, wo 
present the following view of it, as presented by the census of different 
years. In 1790, it was 3,929,827, In 1800,5,305,923. In 1810, 
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‘latoftlie greatest amunnt on a given space is found in New England, 
pardcuUrly in Massachusetts and Connecticut; if we except a paraUelo. 
^ram of equally dense, or greater population, extending westwaidly from 
the'Delawafe to the Susquehannah, 70 miles in length, and 60 miles is 
breadth. Massachusetts has 72 persons upon each square mileofits sor- 
&ce. Some of the western states have not more than one person, on as 
amage, in the same extent. 

Scoots. The noble and truly republican system of free schools exto 
in llew England, and in Ohio. It is extending its influence in all th« 
normem and middle States. New York has devised another plan of gen¬ 
eral education, of groat ofSciency and sustained with a munificence, in 
which this great state stands alone. Schools supported by private con¬ 
tribution, seminaries, academies, high schools for both sexes, lycenms, 
medical, law and theological schools are springing up with each new 
session of the legislatures. Assuming the number of children taught in 
tlie different schools in New York, as a basis, we may calculate the numbm' 
of actual pupils in tlie Unittid States at one million. Another million 
are as yet untaught. There are 50 incorporated colleges in the United 
Slates; and in New England and Now York 229 incorporated acade¬ 
mies. Supposing this division of the union to contain half of those in 
the United States, there will be a total of 458. The standard of the 
requisite character and qualifications of inslructers has been elevated 
by the great and laudable exertions of associations of teachers. The 
school books are of a higher and more instructive stamp. In no depart¬ 
ment of the improvements of the age has more been done, than in the 
cause of general education; and in none does more yet remain to be 
done. Our institutions can never be based on die right foundation, until 
the whole community receive a substantial and virtuous education. 

Religion is left to the voluntary choice of the people, no sect being 
favored by the laws beyond another, it being an essential principle in the 
national and state governments, that legislation may of right interfere tn 
the concerns of public worship only so far, as to protect every individual 
in the unmolested exercise of that of his choice. Hence all the sects of 
Christianity are abundantly represented in our country. The methodista 
are, probably, the most numerous denomination. The fpresbyterisni^ 
coDgregationalists, baptists, episcofialians, and Roman Catholics, pndxi' 
Ely, rank, in point of numbers, in the order, in which they are here men¬ 
tioned. The Cumberland presbyterians ailB Christians are gromiag 
denominations. There are nearly 10,000 fixed congregation* of the idif. 
>&ient denominations. The incenne of the different rel^iott*, diaritiddei 
missionary, bible, tract, education and Sunday schod soeietie* i* about 
Voi. II. 3 
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500,000 dollars annually. There are 25 tlieological seminaries, lin whidi 
young gentlemen of the different denominations are trained for their 
respective ministries, from which between 2 and 800 are annually 
graduated. 

Military Force, Beside an organized militia of about a million, the 
General Government keeps up a small standing army, distributed in sta¬ 
tions along the sea board, and the extensive frontier. The remotest posV. 
are at St. Peters on the Upper Mississippi, at the Council Bluffs on rfe 
Missouri, at Kiamcsia, or Kimichie, on Red River, and at Cantonmlnt 
Jessup not far from the Sabine. The naval force consists of 7 ship*! of 
the line, 10 frigates, 15 sloops of war, and 7 armed schooners, and il as 
powerful and efficient a force, measured by the number of guns, as can 
be shown by any country. In 1829 the whole tonnage of the United 
States shipping was 1,741,391. The same year there was freighted from 
the United Slates 133,000 tons of foreign shipping. One-fourth of the 
shipping is owned in Massachusetts; and the next largest amounts in 
New York. Maryland and Pennsylvania rank next in order, as sliip- 
owning states. 

Reecnue —^Ilas been chieBy derived hitherto from customs, or duties 
paid by merchants on goods imported, and from the sales of public lands. 
It is in common years, not far from $25,000,000. Tliis amount, in the 
ordinary and peaceable progress of the government, exceeds tlie expendi¬ 
tures, and the interest of the national debt, leaving a considerable unap¬ 
propriated balance in the national treasury. The national debt, in the 
present course of things, will be extinguished in a few years. It has 
already become, in anticipation, a question of congressional discussion, 
in what manner the surplus remainder eliall be appropriated, after the 
national debt shall have been liquidated. 

Federal Comtitvtion, This instrument contains the compact of our 
national confederation. It guarantees religious and political freedom; 
and is probably the most simple and well digested eharter of political 
liberty, that was ever penned. This instrument is too well known to 
requite us to give any thing more than some of its prcnninent features. 
T^e legislative power is vested in Congress, composed of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The judicial power is in the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts, presided over by judges appointed during good behavior. 
The executive authority is in the President. Each state furnidiea two 
Senators; and Representatives in number and ratio as follows: tliey are 
chosen by the people bieffiiially, each state being entitled to a number 
proportionate to its population, in a ratio in the states, which do not admit 
slavery of 1 to every 49,090 souls; and in the states where there are 
slaves of 1 for every 40,000 of the free population, and one for every 
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66,660 of the itUves. The relative proportions of the Tepresentaticn are 
settled every tenth year, immediately after taking the census. 

It is, cm unfortunate fact, that the purest ctTorts of abstract reason and 
wisdom cannot be divested of lice taint of tlie passions. This instru¬ 
ment, devised by as enlightened men and as pure patriots as have lived, 
is still a human production, and could not exercise a prophetic ken, to 
■ settle questions growing out of relations which no foresight could have 
mreseen. It has become as the apple of discord, a question, how far it 
gMls powers by construction? where its power terminates, and that of 
thl state constitutions commence? And what umpire stiall determine 
wl^t are infractions of its authority? And how the penalties of those 
infractions slmll be inflicted ? No community has existed that could fairly 
trace a greater amount of political prosperity and happiness to a chatter 
of government, than the United States to tho operation of the federal 
constitution. Every patriot will carry it by acclamations, to which all but 
Catalines, and those who delight in political storms for tho plunder of the 
wrecks, will respond—osto pcq)elua! 

Aborigines. From tlie apparent incompatibility of the Indian char¬ 
acter with tho modes and requirements of civilized life, this ill-fated race 
is every where wasting away, when brought in contact with people of 
municipal and industrious habits. The whole number existing at present 
within the territorial jurisdiction of tlie United States, more fa'obably 
falls short of 300,000, tlian exceeds that number. Of this number half 
reside cast and half west of tlie Kocky Mountains. The most humane 
exertions have constantly been in operation, on the part of the General 
Government, to preserve the race from extinction, by severe provisions to 
prevent their obtaining ardent spirits, and by unwearied efforts to train 
them to tlie the arts and agriculture, and to impart to them the blessings 
of education and Christianity. 

Under the system adopted by the government, 140 agents and sub¬ 
agents, interpreters and mechanics are employed among tlie different 
Indian trilics, to carry these purposes into effect; and the President is 
autliorized to cause the stores of the licensed traders to be searched, and 
if ardent spirits are found among tho articles for sale, the whole goods 
are forfeited to the government. 

The whole number of Indian schools established among them, pertly 
by charitable associations of the diflerent religious denominations, and 
partly by ^cuniary aid from tlie government, is 44, The government 
bestows upon the maintenance of these schoqjs, about ^10,000 annually. 
The whole number of Indian children receiving instruction, amounts to 
1,500. 
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PiMie Land*. The greatest portion of the unoccupied lands of the 
United States constitute the national domain, and is the property of the 
United States. The property of these lands has been acquired by the 
United States by cession of the individual States, by aclsnowledged"fer- 
ritorial jurisdiction, by purchase or cession from foreign states, and* by 
the extinction of the Indian title to them. The ofScers of the Land 
Office are a Register, and Receiver of public monies. 

The lands are surveyed before they are offered for sale, and are divi^d 
into townships' six miles square, which are subdivided into 38 sections, 
each a mile square, and containing 640 acres. These are again smsdi- 
vided into half, quarter, and half-quarter sections, the smallest tractsisold 
by the government. The credit system is abolished, and the terms of 
sale are cash previous to the entry, or government deed. The lands aro 
first c.tposed to sale at auction, by proclamation of the President. The 
highest bidder at this sale failing to pay, the tract is offered again, and tlw 
failing bidder is declared incapable of purchasing at the sales. The 
minimum price of land is one dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. Lands 
forfeited for non-payment must be offered first at public sale. Choice 
tracts and favorite positions command good prices at the public sales. 
But the greater portion of the lands remain unsold, after tlie public sales, 
•nd are entered at private sale. Those lands for which 25 are not 
offered, remain unsold, and the property of the United States. Salt 
springs and lead mines are reserved from this sale; but may be leased by 
the President. One section of 640 acres is reserved in every township 
for literary purposes. In cases of different applications, at private sale, 
for the same tract, the highest bidder is to have the preference. By this 
admirable system all the townships and subdivisions are in regular mathe¬ 
matical forms, precluding the fruitful source of litigation, arising from the 
uncertainty of butts and bounds, in forms with curve, meandering, or 
zigzag lines. Those forms so universal in the farms of the old set¬ 
tlements, are not only difficult matters of adjustment between contiguous 
owners, and exceedingly inconvenient for fencing, but are unsightly and 
offensive to the eye. It is inconceivable that the beautiful square forms 
of the present land system should not have been suggested to the first 
settlers of the United States. 

The land sales unite three essential objects, the right of selection by the 
highest bidder at the public sales, extreme cheapness at the private sales, 
and a title of a clearness and unquestionable surety commensurate with 
the stability of the govenfinent. The convenience and excellence of this 
system constitute an essential element in the rapid population of the new 
states. 
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Pt£Ue)Debt.' In 1830 the unfunded debt amounted to $40,729,000; 
and the whole national debt to $48,566,406; and at the ratio of redemp¬ 
tion, in..even preceding years, will aU.be paid in 1884. 

Appiypriaiiotu. The whole amount of appropriations, in the year 
1880; for the current expenses of the year, was $13,528,845. “niw, of 
course, does not include the appropriations of former years for the pay¬ 
ment of the public debt, and various instalments due from the govwn- 
tMnt, amounting to $12,315,245—making the total estimated expendi- 
. 1 11 ^ of the year $25,844,090. 

Manvfacturen. Under this head we only mention in this place the two 
reejnt establishments of the cotton and woollen manufactures. There 
are 400 cotton factories in New England, and 280 in the remaining por¬ 
tion of the United States; 680 in all. Of these 135 are in Massachu¬ 
setts; 110 in Rhode Island; 80 in Connecticut; and 50 in New Hamp¬ 
shire. It is calculated, that 32,000,000 lbs. of wool were manufactured 
in the United States in 1829, giving full or partial employment to 100,000 
persons. 

General Remarks. The Canal and Rail Hoad system has already 
presented the resources of our great country in an entirely new aspect. 
The rich and the poor of the northern cities, instead of banishing the 
inclemency of winter by fuel from the forests of Maine, railed down the 
rivers, and shipped over a stormy sea, are warmed by coal dug from moun 
tains in the interior of Pennsylvania, which, a few years since, could not 
have been transported to New York or Boston for four times its value. 
It is now, in those places, a cheaper fuel than wood. The cities are 
building up with stone and marble from remote points of the interior, 
where, according to the former modOT of transport, they wc^ have re¬ 
mained forever unmoved. The wood cutter of the shores of Lake Erie 
finds in its forests cabinet woods for the city of London. The northern 
shores of Ohio send their cherry, black walnut, and maple timber to the 
interior of Massachusetts. The rugged mountains of the Atleghanies, 
along the path of the Pennsylvania Canal, will send their vast piles'of 
nature-hewn cubic blocks of beautiful white sand stone to build up the 
streets of Philadelphia. 

Every mo^ is disclosing discoveries of minerals, the precious metads, 
the important and useful fossils, pit coal, beautiful marbles, quarries 
of bnilding stone, clays and earths ibr porcelain, and an exhaustless 
•abundance of ores of iron and lead, and salt springs, evincing that a 
country, originally pronounced destitute in these respects, compared whh 
the mother country, is singularly rich and fortunate, possessing, in great 
jatandance those materials, hidden in the earth, which are essential <de> 
nmnti in davelt^ing nstional wealth and power. 
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A wide belt, commencing on the eouthem slopes of the mtmntainous 
ooantry in Virginia, and running tlience through North Candina, South. 
Carolina, and Georgia into the liighlande of Alabama, inhabited by' the 
Creeks and Chorokees, Ims been discovered within a few years to rieb in 
ores of gold. It is found, too, in lum{»i of native gold. Some of the largbs^ 
masses of native gold tliat have ever been discovered, have been found' 
here. This extensive belt is covered with thousands of miners and ad¬ 
venturers. Great amounts of gold are already furnished to the natiraal 
mint, and this region may hereafter vie in productiveness with the minw of 
Mexico and Peru. Whether tliese mines will be a national resourewnd 
advantage, is an experiment that remains to be tested. In Missouri, 
Illinois, and the new Territory of Huron are as rich lead mines as the 
world can offer. TIks northern parts of the latter territory abound, 
also, in copper. The great proportion of the American people are 
farmers, comparing with the total of tliose engaged in all other pursuits, 
as five to one. Tlie number of merchants at present engaged i'n com¬ 
merce is about 80,000. Of these, in proportion to the whole population, 
Michigan Territory furnishes the largest proportion, from the number of 
persons engaged in the fur trade, the trade on the lakes, and as trapping 
woodsmen. Massachusetts has the greatest proportion of any one of tho 
states, and Louisiana tlie next largest relative proportion. The number 
of manufacturers amounts to nearly 500,000. The number of farmers 
exceed 2,000,000. 

Tire means of information possessed by the people of the United States 
may be inferred from the feet, that more than 1,500 periodicals, cbicily 
newspapers, are circulated in every town and village, from Maine to fee 
Sabine, being a greater number of periodicals than circulates in any other 
country. Of the character of these periodicals it is unnecessary to 
speak. In a perfectly free country, it is a misfortune inseparable from 
freedom, that ignorance and deception, and fee passions will speak along 
whh truth. But where trutli is left perfectly free to combat error, the 
balance must always incline to fee aid of the diffusion of useful infotma- 
tion and truth. From this immense number of papers and periedicals? 
it follows, feat every body is, or assumes to be a politician and legislator. 
The dispatch of fee mails over more tiian 100,000 miles «f post roads is 
rapid; and fee best proof of the security of mail conveyance is, that the 
conveyance of money is safe. Tho official catalogue of the post offices 
is a considerable volume, showing some thousands of post oifices. The 
, people of the United States ought to be a nation of orators. From fee 
session of congress to that of each state legislature, every constituent 
assembly, every one of fee almost innumerable meetings of fee peopli^ 
furnishes a call for public speaking. More voice and broafe ate expended 
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io way by tbe people of the Union, in proportion to their nninben, 
‘thaf in any other country- Tediousness, prolixity, and an unsparing 
superfluity of words are evils generated by this order of things. But 
kjv^Ieit gives birth to multitudes of windy, inane and impudent dema- 
go^es, it forms at tbe same time an uncommon proportion of the conr- 
munity to fluent and graceful public speaking. 
vTbe tendency of the age in general, and of our country in particular, 
bV achieve great works by corporate associations. Men have learned 
' that their individual power is increased by making a part of corporate 
pov^r. It is on age of associations for literary and charitable purposes. 
The'vocabulary of terms has been exhausted to find names for the nu¬ 
merous societies that have sprung up within the few past years. Among 
them every philanthropist wilt notice witli pleasure those that have been 
formed for the suppression of intemperance, for the advancement of edu¬ 
cation, and for the melioration of tlie condition of tiie poor. A more 
striking illustration of tbe tendency of such societies, and which is worth 
a volume of declamation on the subject, cannot be given, than is furnish¬ 
ed by the fact, that in the single city of Boston, within 30 years past, there 
have been ecdlected, chiefly by these associations, for charitable purposes, 
$1,809,045. 

In regard to the general appearance of the United Slates, Now Eng¬ 
land is dotted in every direction with neat and populous villages. All 
the great manufacturing establishmmits collect villages round them; as 
eflecis of course. Lowell, Waltham, and Pawtucket may serve as strik¬ 
ing examples. Every hill side opens to view these noble erections, and 
gladdens the eye with the spires of churches. New York, in its whole 
extent, especially tiro western part, oflersa sample of this order of things 
particularly to those, who can remember, when the country on the line of 
tlie canal, and the beautiful country of tbe small lakes was all a continu¬ 
ous and unbroken forest. Rochester rises, a proud index of the aston- 
isiiing changes wrought in this country in a few years. ^ 

Pennsylvania and Ohio have not fallen behind, in this march of im¬ 
provement. Many neat, new, and cheerful looking villages are won from 
the forest every two or three years. The prodigious extent of travel, for 
business or pleasure, establishing an intercourse of kindness between tlie 
remote points of the union, have more than kept pace with the improve¬ 
ment of roads, canals, steam boats, hotels, carriages, and every thing 
connected with transport and travel. This order of things is visibly less 
perceptible in the slave states, than the free states; and least of all in the 
Atlantic states south of the Potomac. In proceeding in tliis direction, it 
''is distincly seen, that'the influence of slavery is adverse to great national 
, works, to neat and flourishing villages, and compactness of an industrious 
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aod mtelligent popuhitu»i- Villages and church q>irei become rat* 
objects. Isolated laansions arise at great distances fiom other, rar- 
Tounded by the nngular contrast of negro hovels. These mansions, it is 
true, are generally the abodes of the most sensitive honor, inteOigence,. 
and hosi»tality. But the contrast of the hovels and the mansion can 
never cease to be a painful spectacle to the eye. 

Ilie Cfelonization society is caUing the public attention to the gradual 
and ultimate removal of Ais evil, acknowledged by every one to be^f 
portentous aspect. It could be wished, that writers and declaimers 
the subject of the evils of slavery had been in all cases sensible and s^r 
men of temperate minds and a kind spirit; and in fact, that they had 
been always honest men. Angry and unsparing declamation and appeals 
to die vindictive feelings of the unthinking in tlie free states are not the 
true remedies for an order of things, which commenced in the germ of 
our country’s growtli, and has grown up with it, as a chronic malady, to be 
cured by slow and gentle remedies; and only to be successfully treated 
by humane and temperate minded men, who see things as they are. I'ho 
grand remedy, as it seems to us, is to be expected in the increasing light 
and humanity of the age. At some distant period, the entire extinction 
of slavery will arrive, as a certain result of tlie tendency of the age 
towards purer reason and more enlightened views of liberty. 

The voice of the Peace society is beginning to be heard in the land- 
It is making great and laudable, and we will hope ultimately successful 
exertions to inculcate Peace on earth and good mil to men. 

On the whole, it is believed, that no country contains so great a pro¬ 
portion of educated, well housed, fed and clothed population, living in 
so much frebdom and content, as the people of the United States. 
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MAINE. 

The states east of Hudson’s river and New York are callsd New Eag- 
land, and comprise Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maasachusettf, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. We commence with Maine, constitlit- 
ing the north east extremity of the United States. It lies between 43® 5' 
and 48® 3' N. L. and 6° and 10° 8' E. L. from Washington. It em¬ 
braces an area of 32,000 square miles. It is bounded N. and E. by lower 
Canada and New Brunswick; S. by the Atlantic; W, by New Hampdiire. 

The soil is generally level and clayey along the seadiore, and moderately 
fertile. In the interior, and on the banks of the rivers it is fine. The 
&CC of the country gradually becomes elevated, as we ascend from the 
coast. Towards tlie Canada frontier, it becomes nigged and mountain¬ 
ous. Agamenticus, an isolated mountain of considerable height, and 
a noted land mark for mariners, rises in York. 

Climate is severe, with five months of decided winter; but it is emn- 
paratively uniform, and very salubrious. 

Productions are wheat, Indian com, rye, barley, grass, pulse, potatoes 
of the best kind, fine pasturage, and the products of pasturage, immense 
amounts of timber, masts and s{>ars, staves, boards and plank, wood and 
lumber. Most of the sea ports of Massachusetts east of Cape Cod are 
luroisbed with their chief fuel &om this state, and its lumber is exported 
to all foreign parts, that admit our lumber. The climate, though severe, 
is so unifimn, that the productions are of a class, that could not be ex- 
jiected from its temperature. Ai^le trees, for example, ftourish in the 
interior; and there are fine orchards of diis fruit, and more especially of 
pear trees. Amcmg the wild fhiits are gooseberries, cumants, wild pltms, 
• cherries and grapes and the greatest abundance of cranberries. The«- 
’^sive strand of sea coast is suj^lied by the waves with vast qpaAtitiM 
. of rock weed, which is an excellent manure. The alluvion of Kenndwc 
Vpi. II. 3 
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is both fertile asd delightful. Noble forests of the tcrebintbilaes, 
greens, spruces, firs, and pines spread over the state, wherever the lum- 
i^rer’s or the cultivator’s axe has not been plied. The birch and beech 
forests are exceedingly deep and heavy, and the long lino of coast,Ihe. 
numerous bays, and navigable waters give these forests a value, which 
they have in no otlier portions of tJie forest country of the United States. 

Harbors. Tiiis state has a greater extent of sea coast, and more goo^ 
harbors, than any other in the union; and in point of amount of tonnage 
of shipping owned, ranks the fourth among the maritime states. The 
counties are as foDows. York, York; Cumberland, Portland; Lincoln, 
Wiscasset; Hancock, Castinc-, Washington, Machias; Oxford, Pa'ris; 
Kennebec Augusta; Somerset, Norridgetpock; Waldo, Belfast; Penob¬ 
scot, Bangor. Population in 3820, 2fl8, 335. In 1830, 399,168. 

Bays —Ate Casco, Penobscot, Frenchman’s and Passamaquoddy. 

Rioers. St. Croix, Penobscot, Kennebec, Androscoggin, Saco, Pis- 
cataqua, and many smaller streams. 

Lsiees. Umbagog and Moose head arc the lai'gest. In the northern 
parts of the state, which are almost unexplored forest, there arc a great 
many lakes, which are as yet but partially known. Deep clear ponds, 
from two to five or six miles in circumference, abound in the inte¬ 
rior, and afford the finest fresh water fish. Immense supplies of soa fisli 
are furnished by the numerous bays and inlets on the sea shore. The 
salmon and shad of the larger streams are, also, in tlieir season a groat 
resource to the inhabitants. 

Mamifactto-es. The avails exceed 3,000,000 dollars and are increasing. 

Toms. Portland, the capital, is a neat and handsomely built town on 
a peninsulai projecting into Casco Bay and is 115 miles N. £. from 
Boston. Its noble safe and capacious harbor is seldom frozen. IfS 
public buildings are ten houses for public worship, a state house, court 
house, alms house, market house, town house, two banks, an insurance 
office and an academy. There are a number of fine boarding schools, 
and private and common schools, a town library, and one for apprentices. 
A stone light house, 70 feet high, marks tlie entrance of the harbor. It 
is defended by two forts, and beautified by a conspicuous observatory on 
the jannacle of Mount Joy. Its relative position to the surrounding 
country is fine. A canal was projected, some years since, which by an 
excavation offive or six miles, would give this town a command of water 
communications of 40 or 50 miles with tlie interior. The principal ex¬ 
ports are lumber, fish, b^f and butter. It is the eighth town in the 
United States in the amount of its shipping, owning nearly 40,000 tons. 
It is a wealthy, handsome and growing place. In 1820 it contained^. 
8,iMHHihabitants, and in 1830, 12,601. Batli on the west bank 
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®f the Kennebec, 18 miles from 8»e sea, owns considerable lapping,luad 
^is f. place of importance. Bninswick, Wiscasset, HaUowetl, Aogasts, 
.York, Casco, Machias, Bangor and Waterville are considm»b)e towns. 
■ BransM^ck is on the Androscoggin; Wiscasset, on the Bheq>scdt}ind 
both Hallowell and Augusta on the Kennebec, These towns aie &voni' 
bly situated for foreign trade. The state abounds in sea ports. A 
number of fine islands along the coast give the inhabitants the advantage 
of an interior and protected navigation. 

Population. At the close of the late war, the advance of this stale 
was at a pause. Many of the inhabitants, in discouragement, either ohb. 
grated, or were propaiing to emigrate. But, possessing the essential 
elements of population, fertile, fresh and cheap lands, and beside, having 
peculiar advantages for maritime trade, and easy and numerous coramu* 
nicatious willi the interior by largo and fine rivers and bays, possessing 
an excellent soil for hay and pasturage, a salubrious climate, and an ad* 
venturous and hardy population, it soon resumed its advancing jwogresB. 
The natural aptitude of (ho American jxKiple for communicationa with 
the sea impelled settlers to this region. The gain, since (he last census, 
is out of pro])ortion greater tlran any other New England state, being 
101,138. The pursuits of a great portion of the people are maritime, 
and their liomo on the blue water. The vessels of its mariners are in 
every sea. The sailors are noted for tlie reckless daring, with which they 
commit themselves to small shwps of 80 or 40 tons, to encounter the 
most remote and stormy seas. They have a habit of running, that they 
have learned their little crafts the science of finding their own way amidst 
the billows. Ttose are the mariners, who in lumber vessels, manned 
with two hands, and sometimes with a single one, dash away»to the West 
Indies, before tlicy are profoundly aociuainted with the occult science of 
trigonometry, and logarithmic tables, and of whom it is humorously 
said, that they throw sliingles overboard at intervals, as they pass out, 
by which to find tlieir way back again. 

Education. Bowdoin college in Brunswick is a flourishing institution, 
rich in funds, with respectable endowments and buildings, and a libiary 
of 5000 volumes. Theological seminaries are established at Bangor, 
and Waterville; and lyceems at Hallowell and Gardiner. There are 
twenty two incorporated academies; awl town schools and common 
schools are difiused, witli tlie New England spirit, over all the towns, 
villages and settlements of Uie state. 

Religion. In tltis new state, as haj^tens throughout our ocmnfry in 
pimilar circumstances, the several denominations have emulated ei^ other 
in efforts to impress an ascendant influence upon the young comUHtnity. 
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There sn seariy 400 estebiisiied religiooe societies, among iraich the 
congiegationaliste are at present most numerous. 

Goeertmeitt. Maine was united with Massachusetts, under the name 
<A the District ofMaine, until 1890, when the union was amicably dis¬ 
solved, and Maine was leceived into the union. 

Generei Atpent. A panorama of this extensive state would riww 
three fourOa of its mt&ce covered with a dark and deep forest of birobt 
beech, and evergreens. A wide belt along the sea ^lore, and the navigable 
inlets and rivon, and waters, upon which rafts can float, would be seen 
denadod their forests. The cleared squares cut out of the forest would 
be aeendindnishing, as we advance towards the nmth, until we readh a 
wide and unbroken forest. Numberiesa transparent ponds would be seen, 
dotting almost every township. Far in the interior we should seethe 
peculiar daat of interior New England husbandmen, like the people of 
tite west clearing their lands; and in the spring making maple sugar and 
relying solely on agriculture fbr subsistence. We should see the adven- 
torons manners spreading their sails on every sea. Innumerable wood 
vessels from other states would be seen approaching her shores, to pay 
flteit tithe ftir tiie privilege of carrying her fuel over the stormy sea, that 
raUs a tile upon some portion of her shores of 40 feet in height. Her 
lime, the most beautifbl in the country, would be seen transported to the 
shores o£ Maryland end Virginia. Rich and productive lead mines, re¬ 
cently discovered, would be seen increasing her commercial resources. 
If overhung, for a considerable portion of the year, with a leaden and in¬ 
clement edey, the inhabitants the while, would be seen gaily sliding over 
their RMwy surface in slrnghs, breasting the keen air with a s;mt, that 
finds elasticAy and vigor in triamphing over the rigor of nature. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Bou^ by Maine E.; Lower Canada N., MawachusettsS. and S.E. 
fiw adistance of 18 miles by the AUantic. Area, 10,000 square miles. 
Between and 45° 14’ N. L.; and 4° 29' and 6° 19' E. L. from 

Wodnngton. Its shape is an open fen with the handle to the north. 

Dteistens. Rockingham, Portemovtli; Merrimack, Concord; Strafford, 
Doesr, Gibaontotra; Hills^tougfa, Amherst; Chedbire, ITecTie, Olortes- 
team, IVwIpoIe; Giaftoa, JBameer; HaverhiU, Pignumth Coos, Loneas- 
SWUvaa, NewpoH. Population in 1820 244,161, In 1886, 

msss. 
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Atpeet. A narrow, Band; plain, indented with amaii sea inlets, ddrts 
‘|be line of coast. At no great distance, the country rues into faiHs and 
inoipita^. New Hampshire may be justly designated the state of hille. 
The highest peaks of the sublime range of the White Modntains are 
ihore elevated, than any other mountains in the United States, except 
those of the Rodty Mountains. Monadnock, Moose hillock, Kearsarge, 
Sonnapee, and Ossipee are high, interior, detached mountains. The 
number of mountains and hills gives the state a harsh and ror^ as¬ 
pect; and the immense masses of granite rising upon all sides have pro¬ 
cured for it the appellation of the granite staie- But many of the vallies 
are Beautifully green, sheltered and fertile. The rivers, in particular, 
have rich, alluvial bottoms. Those of die Connecticut may be given, as 
a Bam|de. The soil, though often encumbered with stmtes, has a good 
degree of fertility, and is particnlarly fine for pasturage. The country 
originally was heavily timbered, and in the interior are still considerable 
extents of forest country. There are extensive plains of a warm, light, 
sandy and peculiar soil, resembling, when cleared, the poorer of the 
western prairies, covered in their natural state with white pine and called 
pine piaina. Tlie climate is healthy. The lakes and rivets are ordina¬ 
rily frozen four months in the year. Winter commences in November, 
and terminates in April. It is chiefly an agricultural state. Of late 
years, however, the people have begun to aj^ropriate their frequent and 
permanent water power to manufacturing purposes. Beside domestic 
manufactures to a great extent, this state has large manufactures of irtm, 
woollen and cotton. There are 40 establishments of cotton and woollen, 
10 of paper, and a number of iron in Franconia, and other places. Glass 
is also manufactured. Great manufecturing establishmentsliave arisen 
af Dover, Exeter, Peterborough, Franconia, and Duriiam. New Ipswich, 
Keene, Milford, and Walpole are also towns which possess manufecturing 
establishments to a considerable extent. 

The manufectures of this state, in 1810, exceeded $5,000,000. They 
must have more than doubled in value since. 

Ldket. Winnipissiogee is a rmnantic and beautiful sheet of water ia 
rise centre of the state, 23 miles in length. It is sprinkled with numerons 
islands, and abounds in the finest kinds of ftesh water fish, Umbagog 
lake lies partly in this state, and partly in Maine. Squam, Ossipee, 
Sunnapee, and Newfinind lakes, are considerable collections of wata. 

Jlieerw. The Oonaecticut separates the western shore of tiw stiite 
from Vennont. Merrimac, Piscataqua, Androscoggin and Saco, aUeiw- 
giderable rivers, rise in this state. Piscataqua has almmrl its whtde coarse 
in tile state. The smaller rivers are Upper and Lower Amtnonooiae, 
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Sugar, Ashuelot, Margallaway, and Nashua. The smal]cr mill streams 
mtec.’cceedingly numerous aiul beautiful. 

Totens. Partsmoutli, on the south hank of the Piscataqua, three miles 
from its junction with the sea. has one of tlte safest and most commodious 
harbors in the United States. It is never frozen, is strongly'defended by 
two forte, and might easily be rendered impregnable. A light house on 
Great Island indicates the entrance to it, and the largest ships can come 
to the wharves. It is distant 56 miles north-east from Boston. It is the 
only sea port in the state. Its position is pleasant and salubrious, and 
the greater part of the town, having been rebuilt from a fire some years 
since, is very handsomely built. It contains 8 houses for public wotehip, 
among which the Episcopal church is distinguished for its size and beauty. 
Tlie other public buildings are a court house, jail, alms house, academy, 
athenicum, two market hoitses, town ball, custom house, an insurance 
office, and five banks. A very handsome bridge across the Piscataqua 
connects it with Kittery in Maine. On Navy Island, in the river, is the 
United States Ship Yard, witli all the requisite appurlouances for building 
ships of war. Two 74 gun ships have already been built here- The 
town possesses over 25,000 tons of shipping. Many valuable prizes were 
brought into this harbor during tlie late war. It has a fine market, more 
particularly for fish, and it differs from any other New England town in 
the circumstance, that many females bring articles to market, descending 
the Piscataqua in skifis. In IS20 the population was 7,327. In 1830, 
8,086. 

Exeter is a handsome village, 15 miles south-west of Portsmouth. 
Small sea vessels ascend to it, it being at the head of tide water on Exeter 
River. It contains a number of public buildings, and three churches, and 
is the seat of very considerable manufactures. Phillips’ Exeter Academy 
in this place is one of the most ancient, opulent and useful institutions 
in the United States, having many of tlie advantages and endowments of 
a college. 

'Concord, situated on both sides of tlie Merrimac, central to the state, 
and 63 miles north north-west from Boston, is the political metropolis, 
and the seat of government. The compact part of the village contains 
one neat street two miles in length, in which arc a magnificent state- 
house, and a state prison, both of stone. Tliere are a number of otlier 
public buildings. Two bridges connect the chief village witl; the village 
on the opposite bmik of the river. It issues three gazettes, and is a place 
of large and growing business, and contains about 3,000 inhabitants- It 
has a boatahle communication whh Boston by the river, and by Middlesex 
Canal connecting with it. 
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tlanover, Haverhill, Charlestown, and Walpole ate large and neat vil¬ 
lages on the Connecticut; as are Keene and Amherst in the interior. 
IftoTor is« large manufacturing village on the west bank of the Piscataqua. 
The' river Cocheco flows through it, haring great falls afiording admirable 
water privileges. It is the seat of extensive cotton factories, and of some 
•iron works. It has grown to rapid consequence since it has become the 
seat of such extensive manufactories. It has a number of public build¬ 
ings, and is a place of increasing importmee. 

Literary Institvtions. Dartmouth College ranks as tlie third literary 
institution in New England. Its endowments, library and philo 80 {ducal 
apparatus are respectable, and it has a medical school of deserved rq>u- 
tation attached to it. Pliillijjs’ Exelor Academy, of which we have spoken, 
has funds to the amount of .f 80,0t)0. There are a great number of less 
considerably endowed academies, and the primary and other schools are 
on the general footing of tho New England system. 

Character of the 'Populcctim. The inhabitants are a healthy, tall, 
robust,industrious, well informed and enterprising people, frugal, religious, 
and jealous of tlieir rights. The prevailing religious denominations are 
Congregationalisls and Baptists. 

Conmtercc. Cheese, butter, Ijcef and pork; lumber, linen, beside man¬ 
ufactures, are the chief articles of export. Much of tho agricultural 
products go by tlio Middlesex Canal to Boston. 

Natural Curiosities. The White Mountains afford scenery inexpressi¬ 
bly grand, being of Alpine elevation, and deriving their name fron being 
generally white with snow. Tho lovers of nature crrnie to these wild 
retreats from great distances, to contemplate tho varied aspects of tliese 
sublime jreaks, to hoar the roar of tire mountain winds, and tlje tumble of 
tlieir ice-formed torrents. The Notch, or Gap, is a striking object of 
curiosity. The river Saco sweeps by it, forming splendid cascades. An 
aflbeting moral interest has been associated with this wild spot. In 18S5 
a slide, or earth avalanclie, in a niglit of storms, buried a whole family 
residing licre, that had been alarmed by the crushing of its first disrup¬ 
tion, and who, in attempting to fly from its path, were arrested, and buried 
under the superincumbent mass. 

Tlie panorama of Now Hampshire would exhibit many mountain peaks, 
innumerable granite-covered lulls, much grand scenery, and not a little, 
especially on the shores of the Connecticut, of surpassing fertility, amen¬ 
ity and beauty. The living part of tlie picture would show as hardy a 
race of agriculturists as tlie world can ofibr, brbasting with the same spirit 
of defiance the storms and sleets of winter, and the fervors of the dog- 
3ny sun. The winter Sabbatli would present the sleiglis gliding over the 
Snow, bearing tlie families to the village church. During the long winter 
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«mmng8, when die wind howls, and the snow slwin poors along, we #ould 
»ee these families around the blazing hearth, the mother and daughtew 
Mcopiad in the quiet domestic occupations, and the iitvdrite reader 
tbmiljr, in a tone between rocitation and harangue, reading aloud'fiwn d«c 
hardly earned bode or gazette. 


VERMONT, 

Bomtnzn north by Lower Canada, east by New Hampdiire, soudi 
Hassaefansetts, west by New Yoric. Between 42° 42' and 45° N. latitude 
and 3° 39' and 5° 31' E. longitude. It contains 10,200 square miles. 
It rroembles a fan, with its handle towards tbe south. 

CreU Divisions. Bennington, Benningtonf IVincBiam, Bratddiort^; 
Rutland, Rutland; Windsor, Windsor; Addison, Middlebiay; Chitten¬ 
den, Burlington; Franklin, St. Albans; Orange, Newbury; Caledonia, 
DanviMe; Essex, Guildhall; Orleans, Derby; Washington, MontepUer; 
Grand Isle, Alburgh. Population, in 1820,235,764. In 1830,280,679. 

Physical Aspect. Charmingly picturesque, no country allowing greater 
variety of bill, dale, declivity, green, wooded mountain peaks, roaring 
torrents, subsiding into cool, mountain, trout streams, than the Green 
Mountains, which run in a broad mountain belt throiqj;h the whole state 
Seaai north to sooth. 'The highest peaks of this cliain are Killington 
Peak, Camel’s Rump, and Mansfield Mountain. Ascutney is a detached 
mountain, showing to great advantage from Windsor. These peaks have 
im elevatiop of from 3 to 4,000 feet. This chain, stretching nordi and 
south in a line intenninable to tbe eye, makes a majestic appearance seen 
ki the distance, as we approach tin mountains either from the east or the 
west side. The western declivities are the most precipitous, and are 
eloriiad with a dark forest of evergreens. From the perennial verdure of 
tin tmebiathim forests, the range and tbe state have obtained fow name. 

Forests —Ate heavily timbered with jane, hemlock, larch, birch, beach, 
majde, ash, elm, and white walnut, here known by the name of battornut. 

Productions. Maize, barley, rye, oate, potatoes, pulse, grass and 
frnits prosper here; and wheat on the west ride of the mountains, the 
soil being fine, with small extents excepted, even cm the mcrantsin rides 
and summits. Dark, rich and loamy, admirably calculated tosustain 
drought, it affiwds the finest pasturage oi any state in the Uniem. Tbe 
world ewmot c^r finer beef than is fed on the rich, wlnte chwer pastures 
id Vermoot, and the butter and cheese are universally imown for their 
MeeUea^. 
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CUmaie. The winter is shorter than in New HampsMie, though it is 
'^tnoi;e exposed V> sudden alternations and extremes of heat and cold. 
The snow on the north sides of tho mountains falls deep and lies bmg. 
“Ihe winter commences with December, and ends with March. 

• CharcKter of the Population. The Green mountaineers, the Scotch 
of the United States, are remarkable for their strength and rt^ustness of 
body, and acuteness of mind. They are a determined, adventurous, wan¬ 
dering people, little afflicted with the malady of bashfulness, and are 
found in all the other states as immigrants. The uneducated are dis¬ 
tinguished by a peculiar dialect, and mode of pronouncing particular 
words. Their first remove is ordinarily to the nortlt parts of New Yoik, 
whence tliey pass, after a short stay, to the slates south and west. 

Sioere. Tho Connecticut forms the eastern boundary of the state. 
It has been rer.eiitly ascended to the shores of this state by steam boats. 
Onion River passes througb Montpelier, the capital, into Lake Champlain, 
at Burlington. Otter Creek is a considerable branch of Onion River. 
Lnmoile and Missique are considerable streams north of Onion River. 
Many smaller rivers rise in the Green Mountains, and assuming in their 
course a charmingly romantic character, discharge east into the Connec¬ 
ticut, or west into Lake Champlain. The whole state abounds in streams 
of a size to drive mills and manufactories. 

Lakes. Lake Champlain, between tlie west shore of this state and 
New York, is a beautiful sheet of water 128 miles long, and from 1 to 20 
wide. It discharges, at its northern extremity, by the river Sorel into 
the St. Lawrence. It contains upwards of 60 islands, of which Motte, 
and North and South Hero are of considerable size. Beside the rivers 
which flow into it from the Green Mountains, it receives the Chazy, 
Saranac, Sable, Bouquet, and Wood rivers from New York, on the western 
shore. Burlington, Plattshurg, St Albans, and Whitehall arc the most 
cMisiderablo towns on its shores. The Champlain Canal connects it with 
Hudson River, and the New York and Krie Canal. It is navigated by g. 
number of steam boats and lake vessels, lying extremely convenient to 
facilitate the commerce of the state both with New York and Montreal. 

Memphremagog is a considerable lake 25 miles long, and 3 brood, 
lying partly in Vermont and partly in Canada, receiving a number of 
streams from this state, and communicating by the St. Francis with the 
St. Lawrence. 

Tomts. This state is entirely interior. Yet the system of intenial 
improvements, the Champlain Canal, and the Ue vessels and steam boats 
/havein some sense brought it in contiguity with the sen. Montpe^r, 
mi Onion River, in a position nearly central to the state, is the pi^ti«l 
metropolis. It is 120 miles S. E. from Montreal, 160 N. W. from Boston, 
VoL. 11. 4 
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ud ISO N. E. from Albany. Itcontains, beside the stale bouse, a noni'' 
ber of jHiblic buildings, and respectable manufacturing establisbnmtf.; 
llje population is about 8,000. 

Bennington, beautifully situated in the south west angle of the slate,: 
is a neat village, containing about the same number of inhabitants with 
the preceding, and is rendered memorable a.s (he site of the glorious 
victory of Gen. Stark over a detachment of British and Hessians from 
the army of Gen. Burgoyne, 1777. Windsor is a large and handsomely 
built village on Connecticut River, containing a numltcr of respectable 
public buildings, and private edifices, and about the same number of in¬ 
habitants with the two preceding towns. Middlebury, on Onion River, 
is a thriving town, the seat of various important manufactures, especially 
of marble. Here is Middlebury College, tlie moat considerable seminary 
of learning in the state. Burlington is a handsome town on the shore of 
Lake Champlain, at the mouth of Onion River, and is a port of entry. 
It is 100 miles S. of Montreal, and 108 N. W. of Boston. It contains a 
number of public buildings, of which tlie most conspicuous is the college 
edifice of the University of Vermont, a building 100 feet by 7.‘>, and 4 
stories high. The falls of Onion River at this place furnish power for a 
number of flourisbiog manufactories. Nothing can exceed tiro romantic 
beauty of the position of the college, elevated 245 feet above (he surface 
of the lake. Two beautiful churches ornament the place. A number 
of lake vessels are owned hero, and steam boats are frequently arriving 
and departing. Tliis is one of the wealthiest and most flourishing towns 
in the state. Population not far from 3,000. 

St Albans, in the north-west angle of the state, is also a considerable 
village on'Lake Champlain, containing about 2,000 inhabitants. There 
are many other neat villages, dispersed over this state; and great numbers 
of handsome private dwellings in all directions indicate the opulence and 
taste of the possessors. 

Jteligioiu Character. Similar to that of Maine and New Hampshire. 
^1)6 Congregationalists are the prevalent denominations. 

lateraiuTe. There are two colleges, one at Middlebury, the other at 
Burlington. There are also 20 incorporated academies. Free schools 
and social libraries are dispersed over the state. Tlie people possess the 
traits of independence and inquisitiveness, that generally cbaracterizB 
mountaineers. A child arrived at the age for those acquirements, who 
could not read and write, would be regarded, as we look upon the nusfoi*- 
tune of an insane personV an idiot. 

Etepotit —Are beef, butter, cheese and pork of the first quality, pot and 
^j||earl ashes, lumber and marble. Fart of the lumber goes by canal to 
Alba^, and part down the lake to Montreal. Much of the trade that 
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tis^ to go to Boston and Hartford is now drawn by the Cbaa^kln Canal 
to New York. This canal has been of incalculable advanti^ to the 
state. . 

, Amoi^ the natural curiosities of this state are many of those cares, 
which'are common in all mountainous regions of lime stone fonnatian. 
.The state abounds in beautiful cascades of streams rushing down the 
declivities of the mountains. A panorama of Vermont would show, ra 
summer, the most pictuiesque stale in tlio Union, presenting countless 
.mountain, glen, and valley jirospects of indescribable beauty. Nine- 
tenths of the artivo and robust mountaineers would be seen engaged in 
the healtliful and satisfying pursuits of husbandry. Many delightful 
dwellings would be seen perched on the hills, or sheltered in the vallies. 
In {wintof the ontireness of its dcnnocratic character, it would compare 
with Ohio, showing as much of the sensitive and proud claims of a pure 
democracy, as any other state in the Union. 

Population no where advances with greater rapidity. But the state, 
not being large, and much of its surlacc occupied by mountains, the 
arable lands liiivo long since been chiefly taken up. Hence the enter¬ 
prising descendants of the mountaineers feel an early propensity for 
range, and wander away to furnish tithes of immigration to western New 
York, and all the stales of the west. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

Is bounded N. by Vermont and New Hampshire, E. by t\je Atlantic, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, W. by New York; between 41° 23' and 
,43° 52' N. L. and 3° 33' and 7° 10' E. L. from Washington. It is 190 
miles long, by 90 btoad, and contains 7,500 sejuare miles. 

Civil Dwidons. Barnstable, Bams/nWc; Berkshire, ienox; Bristol, 
Taunton; Dukes, Edgartown; Essex, Sulem, Newburyport, Ipswidk; 
Ftanklin, Greenfield; Haxo'pden, Springfield; Ihxupdute, Northampton; 
Middlesex, Cambridge, Concord; Nantucket, Nanlucket; Norfolk, Dedr 
ham; Plymouth, Plymouth; Suflblk, Boston; Worcester, Worcester .— 
Population in 1820, 523,287. In 1830,010,014 

Aspect. A surface pleasantly undulating with hills and vallies. To¬ 
wards its western front it is crossed in its whole width, by the chain of the 
Green Mountains. Tlie south-eastern pjirts oft the state, from Cape Cod 
along the soutliern front to Connecticut, are sandy. A belt from the sea 
Shore, extending 20 miles into the interior, is naturally fertile only at 
intervals; but has been rendoral so by industry and a careful agriculture. 
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Bnt in the interior of the state, tlie soil, for the most part, is strong, and 
adapted eidier to grazing or tillage. The agriculture is generally more 
scientific than in any other stale. The average produce is 30 bushels of 
maize, 30 of barley, 15 of rye, and 200 of potatoes to an acrQ. Oxen, 
are chiefly used for the plough and draught. The breeds'of domestic 
animals have been much unproved by agricultural societies. Tbis state is 
the most densely peopled, and tlie most opulent, in proportion to its num¬ 
bers, and its inhabitants most amply supplied with the means of a common 
and fimished education of any state in the Union. Common schools are 
established by law over the whole state. Every town containing 160 
femilies is compelled by law to support a grammar school, and it is deemed 
a moral cdfence in a parent not to send his children to school. In no other 
known community is the education of the whole people considered so 
entirely a matter within the purview of the law, as in this. Great atten¬ 
tion is paid to the cliaracter and capability of the instructors, among 
whean a high and noble spirit of emulation exists, descending in double 
measures to the pupils. The number of academies, high schools, semi¬ 
naries, and lyceums established by incorporation, is too groat to bo par¬ 
ticularized. In no other existing community is education more univer¬ 
sally diffused. 

Harvard university is the oldest and most amply endowed literary in¬ 
stitution in the United States. It is situated in Cambridge, tluec miles 
from tlie centre of Boston, on an extensive and beautiful plain. The 
enclosure of the square is with great taste surrounded witlj young trees. 
Among the spacious buildings enclosed in tlie square, one is singular for 
its extent and noble simplicity of structure being built of massive gran¬ 
ite. Tlie jiuildings, library and philosophical apparatus are of the most 
respectable class, the library containing about 30,000 volumes. A bo¬ 
tanical garden is attached to the establishment. Twenty professors are 
connected with the institution. A law, medical and theological school 
are appended to its academical advantages. Taken together, tbis univer- 
Kty must be classed at the head of the literary institutions of the new 
world. The average of the students, in all the departments, is between 
three and four hundred. It is a remarkable trait in the character of this 
institution, that it was founded in 20 years from the first settlement of 
New England. William’s College, and Amherst College in the interior of 
the state are both important institutions, called for by tlie rapid improve¬ 
ment of the western parts of the state. The Andover Thedogical semi¬ 
nary is richly endowed, and, in point of buildings and professorships, 
takes rank ttf all otliers in the country. Phillips’ academy is the most 
distittguished among the academies. 
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Religion. The prevalent denomination is that of congregationalists, 
divided into trinitarians and Unitarians. Methodists, baptists and episco¬ 
palians are also numerous. Tlrcre are about 700 fixed congregations in 
the st^te. 

J&otmiainii. The Green Mountains range through the central parts of 
the state from north to south. These mountains, in tlieir whole extent 
abound in noble elevations, dark green forests, pleasant and sheltered 
vallies, and an infinite variety of impressive scenery. The mountains 
show in great beauty from Northampton. Wachuset in Princeton, a de¬ 
tached mountain, is a striking feature in the scenery of the adjacent 
country. Tlie principal range of tlic Green Mountains bears the name 
of Hoosac. The higliest peaks are Saddle, Takonnac, Mount Tom, 
Mount Holyoke, and Toby. 

Rivers. Massachusetts has no largo rivers, wholly within her bounds. 
The Merrimac passes out of New Hampshire into the northern division of 
the slate, emptying into the sea at Newbur 3 Tiort. The Connecticut, in 
traversing it from north to south, nearly bisects the state. The Housato- 
nic, Charles and Ipswich, Neponset and Taunton, though they have 
short courses, are pleasant streams. Indeed no country of the same ex¬ 
tent can show a greater number of clear, quick, sandstone streams, than 
this state. 

Bays. The deep bay between Cape Ann, and Cape Cod, which has 
given name to ilie state, has caused it to have been formerly known in the 
other states by the name of the Bay State. Cape Ann bounds it on the 
north, and Cape Cod, a very long, sandy, narrow elbow running a great 
distance into tlie sea, on the soutli. The adventurous mariners of this 
long sand bar may with as much propriety, as the people of any other dis¬ 
trict, be said to Iiavo their home upon the sea. 

Chi(f Towns. Boston, the metropolis of the state and of New England, 
is an ancient, opulent, and beautiful city, built at the head of Massachu¬ 
setts’ Bay, on a peninsula connected with the main land by a narrow neck 
joining it to Roxbury. Being chiefly built on a hill swelling from the 
surrounding water, it presents an imposing aspect to tlie beholder, from 
whatever quarter it is approached. It has a capacious, safe and commo-. 
dious harbor, in which 500 vessels may ride at anchor, while the entrance 
is so narrow, as scarcely to admit two ships abreast. It is strongly 
defended by Fort Independence and Warren; and is dotted with a great 
number of islands; affording in summer beautiful verdure, pasturage and 
retreats for parties of pleasure. In regard* to tlie extent of its shipping 
and the amount of its tonnage, it is (he second city in the United States. 
It contains 155 streets, and 80 wharves and quays. The nnmber of 
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public buildings amounts to 40; and the churches, many of them 
noble edifices of stone, to about the same number. No aspect of tJie 
city is more striking, than the numerous and tall spires of tlie churches. 
Among the consj)icuous buildings is liie state house, built on thp most 
elevated ground in tlio city, witli a front of 173 feet, and a depth of 61- 
Thc building is surmounted with a circ-ulor dome and lantern 160 feet 
from the foundation. Our country oilers no city scenery to equal thal^ 
from this elevation. Foreigners have compared it to the vi(!W of tlie Bay 
of Naples; and the most splendid city scenery in Euroiie. The new mar¬ 
ket 566 feiit in length, is the most noble building of the kind in the 
United States. The Massaclmsctts Gcnenil Hospital is a beautiful build¬ 
ing. Both of tb(;se are of (llielmsford granite; as is the Trcnanit House, 
containing 180 apartmoiils, and beiiigr the most sumptuous luitel in the 
United States. Most of the new clnirclies, and noble streets, and mort! 
opulent mansions of this city are of the siime material. The long, high, 
and massive ranges iif buildings of this onduring and beautiful stone give 
tlie handsomer parts of the city a most imposing ajiiiearance. Treinont 
Theatre, the new Court House, and Trinity church are among the noble 
granite erections. A number of the private mansions arc smnpiuous; and 
the internal finishing and furnishing in a style of great richness and 
splendor. 

We have not space to enlarge even upon that feature of the city, which 
constitutes its richest and proudest ornament, its literary and charitable 
institutions. Its schools, in which 7,!)00 children are hislriiclcd, yierhaps, 
deserve to take rank of all others. The Boston Athenaeum is a noble 
memumont of the literary munificence of this place. Its select library 
contains about 25,000 volumes. Beside ttiis, there are otlier libraries, the 
largest of which is the Boston library, containing about 10,(WO volumes. 
The lyceiun of this city was among the first cslahlishments of the kind in 
the country. The periodicals amount to about 40; among which some 
have an established and well earned reputation. The numerous, long, 
and, magnificent bridges, connecting the city with the mainland, one of 
which is between three and four thousand feet in length, are appendages 
that give this town an appearance unlike any other in the union. Noth¬ 
ing can be more beautiful in a dark night, than these numerous, long, 
straight parallel lines of illumination furnished by the lamps over the 
water. More capital is concentered in tliis opulent city, than in any otlier 
American town of its size. Its money transactions are carried on by 18 
banks. Chantrey’s noble strwuc of IVasliingtoii is placed in an apartment 
prepared for this purpose, in the slate house. The common, fronted on 
one side by a double row of noble trees, called the mall, contains 44 
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ocros, and jirosents on one side splendid water views; and on tlite other 
sumptuous and magnificent dwellings, among wliich Collonade Row makes 
a conspicuous figure. 

'Beautiful villages surround this city in all directions; and are seen in 
• the distance from tlie summit of the state house, like a continued city. 
More than 5J0 spires, beside those of the city, can be counted. Though 
Jhc size of the city proper docs not compare with New York or Pltiladel- 
phia, the environs of no other American town will vie with it, in point of 
numerous and compact villages, high cultivation, display of taste and 
opulence, and especially in the show of tlie numerous and magnificent 
country villas, belonging to tlie citizens. The eye wanders over the bay 
dotted with green islands, and whitened with sails, takes in the city array 
of public buildings and spires, and the sum[)luou8 massive granite estab¬ 
lishments, and the white villages beyond siirniountcd witli their spires; 
and is lost in the distant show of towns, cultivation and embellishment. 

Among tlio most interesting jxrinls of view beyond the city is Charles¬ 
town, itself .showing as a city; its consei rated heights, associated widiall, 
that is afl'ecting in revolutionary roiuembranccs, the rising granite column 
that crowns Bunker hill, the noble navy yard, the dark moral shading cast 
upon tbe picture by the penitentiary; and beyond, tlio unostentatious 
canal, with its slow moving Itoatsopening to the mind more than meets 
the eye. As a contrast to tlie business, life and bustle in this direction, 
the spacious halls of tbe university show among their trees, still further in 
the distance, in that repose and slillnoss, that belong to literary leisure, 
and the quiet efforts of fbought. 

The mill dam bridge and basins constitute a magnificent work, and 
contribute, with the genius of the people, to render Boston a manufactur¬ 
ing place. It is distingiiislicd among others for the beauty and excel¬ 
lence of its manufiictures in glass. Wool and cotton cards and paper 
bangings are important items in her manufactures; and as a publishing 
plac. 0 , in tlie number and licaiity of the books, printed here, this city 
stands deservedly preeminent. In another place we have touched upon 
the results of her charitable and humane institutions. For the beauty of 
her mansions, for her monuments of taste and literature, for her religious 
and humane institutions, for the munificencs of her charities, and for tlie 
ample hospitality of her enlightened citizens, tlie metropolis of New En¬ 
gland will be the city admired, and gratefuliy remembered by the stranger. 
It is distant 3(K> miles S. E. from Montreal, and 300 N. E. from Phila" 
delphia. 42° 22' N. L. Population in 1820, 4*3,298. In 1830,61,302. 

Charlestown is connected with Boston by Charlestown Bridge; and 
'seen at a little distance, to the eye makes a part of Boston; as it does in 
fact to all other than niuuicipul purposes. Among its public buildings is 
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the United States Navy Yard, in its dry dock and general appurtenances 
a noble national monument 5 the State prison a structure of massive 
granite, the marine hospital, a hospital for tlie insane, some handsome 
churches, and the Bunker Hill monument, on which six courses of stone, 
amounting to 14,000 tons, are laid. Into the harbor enters the Middlesex 
Canal,conncctingitwitli the interior of New Hampsliire by the Merrimac. 
Bunker, Breed, and Cobble Hills, identified with the most affecting re • 
collections of the incipient revolulionaiy struggle, are in tliis town. It is 
a port of entry in connection with Boston, and has considerable shipping 
and trade. Population in 1820, 6,591. In 1830, 8,783. Roxbury, 
Dorchester, Milton, Cambridge, Watertown, Medford, Chelsea and Lynn 
are villages, some of them large enough to be classed as towns, in the 
younger and less .settled stales, nil in the immediate vicinity of Boston. 

Salem, 13 miles N. E. from Boston, is built on a projection of land 
lietween two arms of the sea, called Nortli and South Rivers. The site 
is a level and handsome plain. Providence has recently outstripped it in 
population. But in point of commercial wealth and importance it con¬ 
tinues to be the second town, as it is, next to Plymouth, the oldest town 
in Now England. A bridge 1,.500 feet long connects it with the populous 
town of Beverly, and a shorter one with South Snlem. It has 10 public 
buildings, among which is one of the most interesting museums in the 
United States, amply stored with foreign euriosities; and an alheninuin 
containing 5,000 volumes. It has 12 or 13 churches, some of them are 
spacious buildings, and most of them are ornamented with spires. From 
Gallows Hill in this town, an affecting monument of llio horrible delu¬ 
sion of witchcraft, 16 or 17 spires rise upon the eye. This prevalence of 
spires impai ts a beauty and a liost of associations to a northern town, that 
We regret to say, grtjw rarer objects in tlie towns farther south. The town 
is handsomely built, and seme of the residences indic.ate taste and opu¬ 
lence. In 1821 this town owned 23,046 tons or shipping. It was for many 
years the centre of tlie Ea.st India trade of New England. There are 
bring here ICO persons, who as masters and supercargoes of ships, have 
doubled the Capes of Good Hoiie and Horn. These persons are known by 
the cant appellation of Old Salts. Most of the adult males of this town 
have encountered the gales of all seas, and consider the deep as their har¬ 
vest and home. A simple and noble hospitality characterize this inter¬ 
esting town; and tlicre are merchants here, who, in enterprise opulence 
and the noble use of riches, might claim kindred with the princely 
Antonio of Rialto. A beautiful common of ten acres, surrounded with 
trees, constituting a public walk, ornaments the town. The entrance to 
iiliiarbor is indicated by a light house, and defended by two forts. It 
ntsstains 18 public and 58 private schools; and in its humane, charitable 
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and titerary institutiooi, sustains an honorable competition with tfaec^ii- 
ital. A Mill Dam Company, on the plan of that of Boston and Ro*- 
buiy, has been incorporated in this town, which will contain, it is cmitem- 
plated, power for 40 mills; and which, it is hoped, will give a new tmpulM 
to the energies of this ancient and opulent town. 

Marblehead, 4 i miles S. E. of this place on a rocky point projecting 
into the sea, is, like Salem, a town subsisting exclusively by maritime pur¬ 
suits, being tile most largely engaged in the fishing business of any other 
town in the United Slates. In 1818 it employed in the fisheries 108 
vessels. It sufiered as severely in the revolutionary war, 0 B any other town 
in fhe Union; and at the close of tiie late war 500 of its mariners wera 
in foreign prisons. It contains 5 places of public worship. Tlie inhabit¬ 
ants are noted for their generous and reckless readiness to jeopard 
their lives at the call of war or the dangers of the sea. The population in 
18120 was 5,630. In 1830, 5,183, being one of the very few towns that 
shows n diminution of its numbere since the preceding census. Being 
equally reniarkahio for its salubrity, and the prolific increase of its in¬ 
habitants, tliis circumstance must be accounted for by its losses from 
emigration. 

Beverly, N. E. of Salem, and connected witli it by a long bridge, is a 
populous, wealthy and mercantile town, containing 4 churches, and being, 
like Marblehead, largely engaged in the fisheries. The population is 
between 4 and .'>,000. 

Newburyport is a handsomely built town on tlie south bank of the 
Merrimac, 3 miles from tho mouth, and 33 N. E. from Boston, It contains 
6 public buildings, and 7 houses fur public worship. It has a respectabla 
amount of shipping and foreign commerce, and is largely engaged in the 
fisheries. Ship huiltliiig is carried on here to a considerable extent. Its 
churches, adorned with tall and liandsome spires, give it a striking appear¬ 
ance as it is approached. Population in 1830,6,853. In 1830,6,375, 
showing a ditniiuUiou of its numbers, since the preceding census. 
Gloucester, 16 miles N. E. from Salem, is a sea port with uonsideraUa 
shipping, 6 churches, and between 6 and 7,000 inhabitants. New 
Bedford, situated on the estuary of Accushnet River emptying into 
Buzzard’s Bay, has a safe and convenient liarbor, and a large amount 
of shipping. Besides considerable foreign commerce lliis town is largely 
concerned in the whale fishery, and the fisheries of cod on the grand 
banks- it contains 5 or 6 houses of public worship, and is a wealthy 
and thriving town. Population in 1830, 75^- R R situated 53 mil^s 
8. of Boston. Nantucket is, in many respects, the most striking nud 
■ingtilsr town in America. It is situated on an island, 34 mjlaafi'wi tba 
main land, 1.5 miles long, and on an average 8 miles broad. The ialaad 
VoL. IJ.' 5 
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is occupied in emnmon by the inhabitants of this town, who pasture 8 or 
4fl0 cows, and feed 1,400 sheep upon it. But their grand pasturage is 
in the South Seas, at the other extremity of the globe; and the instrument 
with which they dispatch tlie unwieldy animals, that have been fattening 
for them in the pathless depths, is the harpoon. Though they have some- 
readable manufactories, the whaling business is the grand occupation • 
of tlie inhabitants. Tliey have not far from 50 ships employed in tliis 
business. Most of these vessels, in their fearful pursuit, double Cape 
Horn. The crews are trained to become a sort of men fish; and in 
killing the huge sea monsters they encounter perils, and accustom tliem- 
selves to enterprizes, that are hardly dreamed of by the peaceful agricul¬ 
turist of the interior. 

The town contains 2 hanks, 2 insurance offices, a woollen factory, 30 
spermaceti works, and 5 houses fur public worship. The Friends con¬ 
stitute a considerable proportion of the population. Population in 1820, 
7,266. It is 120 miles S. E. from Boston. 

Plymouth, the hive of the puritan pilgrim-s, and tho oldest town in New 
England is situated on tho sea, 36 miles S. E. from Boston. It contains a 
considerable amount of shipping employed in foreign trade and the fish- 
enes. Beside the public buildings, it contains 4 churches, and not far 
from 5,000 inhabitants. 

Lowell, near the Merrimac, 12 miles N. of Boston, is next to Pitts¬ 
burgh, the largest manufacturing (own in the United States. We can 
well remember coming over the site, when it was an uninhabited and 
sterile plain. Tlie first erection was in 1813. In 1818 it began to 
flourish. The water power is convenient, immense and unfailing. In 
1828 twoadd a half millions of dollars were invested in new factories. 
The number of persons employed was 1,600. Tho factories were built 
in compact streets. About that time this, in common with other similar 
establishments, experienced great depression, from which it has since 
entirely recovered, ft contains a number of churches and public build¬ 
ing, and has had the most rapid growth of any town in the stale. In 
1830 it contained 6,478 inhabitants. 

Worcester is a beautifnl interior town, 40 miles S. W. from Boston. 

It contains a number of spacious public buildings, 3 chnrdies, and one 
street more than a mile in length, handsomely built, some of the houses 
having an appearance of splendor. It contains a number of considera¬ 
ble manufacturing establishments; and since the Blackstone Canal has 
connected it with Providence and tlie sea, it has shown die rapid advance 
which has resulted from similar causes elsewhere. As a fact, illustrating 
the results of the canal system, it is stated, that cabinet work was man- 
ufretured here from timber which grew on the lake shore of Ohio. 
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Springfield is a large and handsome village on the east side of Ae Con¬ 
necticut, 28 miles N. of Hartford, and 68 S. W. from Boston, contaioiag 
a number of public buildings and manufactories, 2 putdic libraries, and a 
great number of elegant bouses. The United States arsenal a little east 
•of the village, makes an imposing show. A capital U. S. manafectory 
of small arms is situated about a mile from the arsenal, employing a 
number of mills and work shops, and about 230 hands, who manufac¬ 
ture about 18,000 muskets a year. 

Northampton is a charmingly situated village on the West bank of the 
Connecticut, 95 miles west of Boston. It contains a numlrer of puUic 
handsome buildings and is noted for two fine liotels; and for being a place 
of great resort for travellers, from tlie romantic beauty of the country in 
the vicinity, A cliarming stream passes through the centre of the town, 
on which are manufactories. Round Hill school in tins town, under the 
care of Messrs. Bancroft and Cogswell has gained great reputation. 

There is a noted lead mine, visited as a curiosity near this town. 

Waltham is known as the scat of a groat manufacturing establishment 
like that at Lowell. Cambridge the scat of Harvard University, is « 
quiet and beautiful village. Lynn, famous for its charming resort for sea 
air and scenery in tlic peninsula of Nahant, and its immense manufacture 
of shoes, contains 0,130 inhabitants, cliiefly occupied in that pursuit. 
Taunton, a large and beautiful manufacturing village on Taunton River, 
near Rhode Island, contains .3,79.8 inhabitants. Andover is an opulent 
agricultural town, 20 miles north of Boston, and contains two large pai^ 
ishes. Tlie south parisi) lias a number of manufacturing establish¬ 
ments. The theological seminary in tliis place is richly endowed. 
Its buildings comprise four dwelling houses for the officers, and three 
spacious public edifices. Tlie library contains over 5,000 volumes ami 
there are four tlieological professors. The number of students ranges frtsn 
120 to 150. Phillips’ academy we have already noted, as one of the 
oldest and best endowed academies in the United States. Thirty 
beautiful villages more might be named, containing their white streets, 
their spires and literary institutions, and at least twenty towns more, in 
which there are large manufacturing establishments. Among tlie hand 
some villages are a number not here specified on Connecticut River,* 
stream, which in its whole course, from its sources to its estuary, flows by 
more handsome towns, than any other in the United States. Among 
those in Massachusetts, we mention Nortbfield, Deerfield, Hatiield and 
Hadley, as samples of many more. Concord, 16 miles northwest from 
Boston is a large and neat village, and noted for being the place, whwe 
the British were first attateked on the day of Lexington Battle. Among 
the considerable manufiicturing towns not before mentioned, ere Pitch- 
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biiig and Milbury in tJie county of Worcesta', Bridgowater and Middlebo* 
rough famous for their manufactures of iron, Leominister, Mendon, 
Troy, Leicester, and various other places too numerous to mention. 

Idmds. We have mentioned Nantucket. Martha’s Vineyard is a - 
considerable island west of Nantucket, which along with tlie Elizabeth. 
Island, constitutes Duke’s county. 

Roads emd Canals. Turnpikes too numerous to mention inlersocjt' 
the country in every direction. Middlesex canal connecting the Merri- 
mac with Boston harbor, is 28 miles in lengtli; and is noted for 
having been the first work of tlio kind of any consequence attempted in 
the country. Tbe canal round South HaiUuy Falla, is 712 rods long; 
but tbe greater part of the cut being through a solid rock, in some places 
40 feet in thickness, it is a work of groat magnitude. Bluclistone Canal 
connecting Worcester with Providence, is 40 miles lone. It is in con¬ 
templation to continue this through the interior to Fitchburg. A rail 
road is in contemplation from Boston to Hudson’s River. Various other 
public works, both canals and rail roads, have Iwjcn discussed, and some 
have passed to the more definite shape of having the stock talicn. 

Productions. Every thing tliat the norlheru states furnish, and 
much, that it not indigenous to the climate, has been naturalized by 
horticultural care and skill. It is particularly noted for producing great 
quantities of the finest fruit. It shares the greater portion of the Bank 
and whale fisheries in the United States. This pursuit employs many 
thousands of hands, furnishes one of the most important items in these 
parts of the United States, and trains vast numbers of the most experi¬ 
enced and intrepid mariners in the world. The ships of this great mari- 
tuoe state sgread their sails in every sea. Her manufacturing cstablish- 
nents are too numerous to specify. Her cotton factories employ a vast 
aamber of hands and a great amount of capital. A proof of the result 
of these great establishments may be found in tbe fact, that twenty years 
eiuce the cheap cottons of the United States were imported from India. 
This state now sends her manufactured cottons there, and finds the trade 
hicntiye. Since the manufacturing system has prevailed, this state has 
npiSy increased in population; and tbe increaseofthebustle of business 
may beiafiwredfrom the fact, that the number of stage coaches, that pass 
to and from Boston, has tripled. As an example of its industry more than 
0 million pairs of shoes have been manufactured in Lynn in a single year. 

Bistery. This state and Virginia are the nursing mothers of the At¬ 
lantic States. I'he Englial. people, who emigrated in 1020 to the dreary 
tad snowy wilderness of Plymouth strand were called puritans. The 
ewtoat for oar independence began at Lexington eleven miles N. W. of 
Beaton. On a ]dain stone column, near the church on the public square. 
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im the eimple and affecting inscription of the names of the first victina 
of the struggle. No state in the union has left a nmre indelible imprew 
of her 'enterprize, education, institutions and character on the whole 
eoun^ and on all countries, where tlie American flag is unfurled, than 
Massachusetts. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Lesoth, 40 miles. Breadth, 29. Contains 1350 square miles. 
Bounded N. andE. by Massachusetts; S. by the Atlantic; W. by Con¬ 
necticut. Between 41° 22' and 42° 3' N. L. and 5° 7' and 5° 54' E. L. 
from Washington. 

Cotmties. Bristol, Bristol, Kent, E. Oreemrich; Newport, Newport; 
Providcnco, Proridcnce; Wa.shington, S. Kingston. Population in 1820, 
83,059. In 1830, 87,210. In point of area, this is by far the smallest 
state in the union. 

Physical Aspect. Along the sea shore of *he main land much of the 
soil is sterile. Rhode Island, which gives name to the state, has a fine 
soil, is all under high cultivation, and in the warm months presents a 
most delightful verdure. TJte climate, especially of this beautiful island 
is highly salubrious. 

Rivers, Bays, and Islands. The courses of the rivers are short. 
They are Pawtucket, Providence, Pawtuxot, Pawcatuc, and Wood River. 
Narraganset Bay stretches from Point Soaconnet on the mainland to 
Point Judith on the west; being 35 miles long, and embosqming many 
islands. Rliode Island, the chief of them, is 15 miles long by an average 
of three and a half wide. Cannonicut, Prudence, Patience, Hope, 
Dyer’s, Hog, and Block Islands lie farther west in the Bay. There are 
few finer sheets of water in the world, furnishing richer and more inter¬ 
esting views of sea scenery, and of towns and spires along the curviilg 
shore, than the steam-boat passage from Providence up Long Island 
Sound to New York. 

Productions. The same as in Massachusetts; except, tliat being fur¬ 
ther south, parts of the state, particularly the insular portions would 
yield fruits and productions, that require a milder climate. The islands, 
and the Narraganset country are celebrated for their fertility and their 
fine sheep, cattlo, butter and cheese. The rdmaiiider of the state has a 
dun soil, in some parts rocky and sterile. Inm and copper ores sore 
'found in foe state; and it abounds in lime stone. Anthracite coal haa 
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been discovered in the island, that gives tlie state its name. The shores, 
bay and harbors abound in the finest fish. 

Chitf Towm- Providence is situated about a mile from the mouth of 
the Pawtucket on both sides of it and connected by a bridge over it. ■ 
Its position is a pleasant one, tliough on the sharp acclivities of hills. It 
possesses a fine harbor for ships of almost any burden; and its commerce 
is extensive and rapidly increasing, its shipping amounting to 25,000 
tons. It contains 15 or 10 public buildings among which the buildings of 
Brown University, and the arcade, a magnificent structure, are the 
most conspicuous. It has 12 churches for the diiTerent denominations. 
Two of the congregational churches, and a baptist and episcopalian 
churcli are remarkable for their beauty. The numerous and respectable 
manufactories of the city and Pawtucket are, what has given this city its 
impulse towards prosperity. Few towns have increased more rapidly 
within the last ten years. Another element of this increase has t)een its 
connection with the interior of Massachusetts by the Blackstone canal. 
Brown University is a respectable and flourishing institution. There are 
two college edifices, one 150 by 46 feet, and 4 stories high, with wings; 
and the other 120 by 40 feet. The position of these buildings on a noble 
elevation is charming. The government of the university is composed 
of 36 trustees, of whom the president and 21 others must be baptists. 
The other members of the board are shared among the difierent denomi¬ 
nations, of whom 5 must be friends. This is a most impressive example 
of the real liberality of die age ! Such, according to this charter, must 
be the components of this corporation, be the spirit of the age what it 
may ! This notwithstanding, it is well provided with the customary ap¬ 
purtenances of such seminaries, and has proved an cificient and useful 
institution. The friend’s boarding school in this city is a noble establish¬ 
ment. Every aspect of this thriving and beautiful town indicates 
cheerful activity. It is a noted town of steam boat embarkation up the 
sound for New York for the numerous travellers from the maritime coun¬ 
try north of it. It is 40 miles S. W. of Boston. Its population in 1820, 
was 11,767. In 1830,17,832, showing a more rapid growth than any 
other town in New England, with tlie exception of Lowell, and consitut- 
ing it in population the second town in that division of the country. 

The flourishing town of Pawtucket lies partly in this state, in what is 
called North Providence; and partly in Massachusetts. It is noted for 
the number and extent of its manufactories, and the thriving village, 
that has grown up about diem. These factories are at the charming cas¬ 
cade of Pawtucket River. Five or six public buildings, two banks, ten 
or twelve cotton factories, and as many other factories hsive here been the 
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'pbwth of a few years. The whirling of the mills, the dashing of the 
water, and the activity of the village, altogether constitute a spectacle of 
great interest. 'Population about 4,000. 

*, Newport, which shares the seat of government alternately with Provi¬ 
dence, is situated in the southern extremity of Rhode Island, 30 miles S. 
of Providence. Its harbor for spaciousness, depth, safety and ease of 
access, has few superior to it in the United States- The town is large 
and pleasant, and delightfully situated on a lovely island, with a fine cli- 
. mate,' a favorite, accustosoed, and almost prescribed resort for strangers 
from the West Indies, and the south of tlie United States, for spending 
the summer months. Yet it has an air of antiquity and decay. It is 
strongly defended by three forts on the seaboard, and is the seat of a 
military hospital of the United Stales. Fort Adams is one of the most 
important fortresses in the U. S. coast line of defence. The poor 
house of this city is remarkable for the cheapness, efficiency, and hu 
manity of the establishment. Rent is uncommonly cheap, and the fish 
market is the most cheap, luxurious and abundant perhaps in the world. 
It bas9 or 10publicImildings, 11 churches, and in 1820 contained7,319 
inhabitants. In 1830, 8,010. 

Bristol is a neat commercial town, with a good harbor, and owning 
considerable shipping, 3() miles S. W. of Boston, and 153 of Providence. 
It has a number of public buildings, 4 churches and about 3,000 inliabit- 
ants. Warren, South Kingston, East Greenwich, Smithfield, Pawtucket, 
and Warwick are the other considerable villages. The last named town 
contains 5,529 inhabitants. 

The state has 10 incorporated academies, and not far from 300 primary 
schools. This is die more honorable to it, as public schools ve not sup¬ 
ported by law as in the other New England States. Baptists are tlie 
most numerous religious denomination, and next to them Friends. There 
ate 100 fixed congregations in the state. 

The exports of this state in 1829 were $722,166. The tonnage was 
43,406 tons. By the census of 1820, 6,091 persons were engaged ih 
manufactures, chiefly of cotton. The value of manufactured goods was 
$4,320,000. It must now amount to $10,000,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Is bounded N. by Massachusetts, E. by Rhode Island, S. by Long IsL 
"and Sound, W. by New York. Between 41° and 41° 2' N. L. and 3° 
16’ and 5° ll'E. L. from Washington. I..ongth 88 miles; average breadth 
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53 Riiiei. Contains 4,664 square miles. Tbe counties are FairfiekI, 
Fairfield, Danbury; Hartford, Hartford; Litchfield, Litchfield; Middle¬ 
sex, Middletown; New Haven, New Hamm; New London, New London, 
Norwich; Tolland, l\>lland; Windham, Windham. Population in. 1820,. 
275,248. In 1830,207,711. 

Phytical Aspect. There are some beautiful narrow plains along the 
rivers. The general surface is strongly undulating. Some portions ef 
the surface are rugged. The Green Mountain range passing through 
this state into the sea, it has a number of mountains, though none of but 
moderate elevation. The soil is generally rich. Almost the whole sur¬ 
face is under small stone enclosures, an index, we may remark in passing, 
of New England husbandry in general. The face of tbe country is 
chequered by a vast number of roads. 

Prodvetions. Every thing indicates a numerous and industrious pop¬ 
ulation, and a great cfliirt to extract all that is practicable from the soil. 
The point, in which the productions of this state differ from those of the 
other New England States, is in more abundant orchard.s, and in greater 
care and skill in the preparation of what is known abroad by the name 
of Go.sben butter and cheese. The exports are chiefly to the West In¬ 
dies, and among the products common to the other New England States, 
the industrious people have gained a reputation abroad for the great 
amount of onions raised for e.\pnrtntion. The state owns 60,859 tons of 
shipping engaged in foreign trade; and the value of the exports in 1829 
was $521,545. 

Rivers. This stale receives it.s name from the Connecticut, which 
runs through the state fromnorth to south. This river rises near Canada in 
New Hampshire, and after a course of 410 miles through a most charm¬ 
ing alluvial border in its whole length rendered cheerful by a succession 
of beautiful villages, it empties into Long Island Sound between Say- 
brook and Lime. It is navigable for considerable vessels to Middleton; 
for vessels of 8 feet draft to Hartford, .50 miles from its mouth; and for 
sfeam boats to Bath, New Hampshire, 250 miles higher. There are 6 
considerable falls in the river, of which the most remarkable are Bellows 
Falls at Walpole. These falls have been overcome by means of locks 
and dams. The elevation overcome by the.se artificial means is 200 
feet. The other considerable streams are Housatonic, Thames, and 
Naugatuck. 

Religion. There are 460 fixed religious societies, of which about' 
half are Congregationalisl's, inclining in their church government more 
to the forms of Presbyterianism, than the same churches in the other 
New England states. 
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Literaitirc. Yale College ranks as the second literary institution in 
llie United States. It is situated on a level square, in the centre of the 
charming city of New Haven. The centre of this square is occupied by 
j)ublic buildings; and the college buildings, 8 in number, range on (me 
of the sides. The square is shaded with rows of elms; and, though in 
the midst of a busy and bustling town, wears the aspect of a repose, that 
befits the meditative retreats of students. The united resources of the 
libraries furnish about 10,000 volumes. The philosophical and chemical 
apparatus is excellent and complete. The faculty consists of a president, 
jtO professors, and 5 tutors. The whole number of students in 1829, 
divided among the departments of law, medicine, theology and the aca 
demic course, was 406. Of this number, the college students made 269. 

Of high schools, seminaries and academies, (hero are S4; of which a 
school in New Haven, under the care of Messrs. Dwight, on the plan of 
the Round Hill Sr bool at Northampton, lias much reputation. There is 
an asylum for the deaf and dumb at Hartford, which, under the superin- 
teudance of Mr. Oallaiidel, and Mr. Le Clerc, a pupil of the famous 
Ahl)e Sicard, as assistant, has gained high estimation among the lovers of 
humanity. The system of general education and free schools, is here 
carried to its utmo.st extent; and what gives it efficiency is a fund of 
nearly two millions of dollars, (he interest of which, appropriated exclu¬ 
sively to the sui)port of schools, enables parents to give their (diildren 
a gratiiitious (xlucation. 

Manvfadurex. The ingenuity and industry of the people of thi» 
state in this line, has a reputation coextensive with the union. From the 
number of articles whteh they send abroad, known in the south and west 
by the name of yanlcce notions, especially tin-ware, wooden cloidm, and 
a certain species of hooks, made especially to sell in particular regions 
of the country, many a pleasant knavery has been ascribed to them, of 
which the enterprising and respectable travelling mercdiants were wholly 
harmless. Their niiinufactures (insist of cotton and woollen goods, 
tin-ware, glass, paper, shoes, clocks, buttons, fire arms, and many other 
products of their ingenuity. In many of the squares of llic villages are 
heaps of the cuttings of tin, not unlike the parings of leather in the 
town of Lynn. 

Towns. New Haven and Hartford are alternately the seats of the state 
governmont. But New ILavcn is the largest city in the state. Its posi¬ 
tion is on the licad of a bay of Long Islaad Sound. The area is an 
extensive plain, bounded on the north by magnificent stone bluffi^ 8 
or 400 feet liigli. Two streams of water mark its eastern and western 
extremities. A square in the centre is laid out .is a public ground. It 
is shaded with frees, kept neat, and is of a drv and absorbing soil, so as 
Von. II, ■ 6 
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to be generally free from the inconveniencies of muddiiiess. On this 
sqaare are the public buildings, the college edifices, and. four churches. 
Taken all together, there is no square in tlie union to compare witlr the 
beauty of this. Three of these churches arc very handsome buildings, 
particularly the Episcopal church. The strents are regular, the squares 
rectangular, and the town, though the houses are not lofty, and many of them 
of wood, presents a singularly pleasant and cheerful asfieo!. The burial 
ground in the north-west part of tlio city particularly elicits the injesrest 
of strangers. The quiet and narrow city of remembrances in the midst 
of the city of the living is laid out with ex(]uisitc taste, and has often 
been compared to the famous cemetery of the Pore la Chaise, in Paris. 
It would be to the credit of our country, if .such regard to the monu¬ 
mental abodes of the remains of our fathers was more common. The 
long wharf is longer than the famous one so called in Boston. It is 
the largest maritime port in the stale, and owns considerable shipping. 
The city contains 18 public buildings in all. Among the singular ones, 
is an observatory, after the model of the fow(;r of the winds at Athens. 
The old state house, which was an indiflcrenf building, has given place 
to a new and handsome one. Many of the recent erections are handsome 
Btrncturesof brick and stone. It is 34 mile.s S. W. of Hartford, and 76 
N. E. from New York. Its population in 1820 was 8,.‘{27. In 1830, 
10,180. 

Hartford is situated on the west bank of the Connecticut, i>0 miles 
from its estuary. Small vessels ascend the river to this city. It is 
central to a rich and populous country. It contains 0 public build¬ 
ings, among which the state house makes the most conspicuous figure, 
and 9 churches. One of the Congtogalional churches is a spacious 
and elegant building. The asylum of the deaf and dumb, a mile west 
of the town, on Tower Hill, is a building creating striking interest 
The retreat for the insane, a little south of the town, is a spacious 
l^ne building, 150 by 50 feet, with extensive grounds for tlie unfortu¬ 
nate patients. Washington Episcopal College has two spacious stone 
buildings. Montevideo, the seat of Daniel Wadsworth, Esq., perched on 
a mountain 9 miles distant, adds to the beauty of the {>anorama of this 
Hartford has a respectable amount of commerce, and numerous 
manufiictures. Considerable of printing and puhlisbing is done here. 
It is 100 miles S. W. of Boston. Population in 1820, 6^901. In 1830,, 
9,789. New Londqs, a pprt of entry on the Thames, 3 miles from its 
moutb, owns considerable shipping, contains 5 public buildings, 4 
cfattrcheijii^d about 4,000 inhabitants. 

MuUIHli/wn, 15 miles S. of Hartford, and on the same side of tlie 
Connecticut, is a charmingly situated place, with considerable trade and 
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manufaclurcs. It shows a large anioiint of the shipping of the state, as 
the shipping of Hartford is rcgistcei! lieie- It has a number of public 
■buildings, 4 clrarclios in (lie trnv!), and SI otlicrs in the vicinity. Popula¬ 
tion in 1830, C,S02.—Norwich is a considerable place, at the head of the 
navigation on the 'I’liarnos, with a nuniljcr of public buildings, and 6 
houses of public worshij>. It s onsists of throe distinct villages, etnbo- 
.somed in a romantic vale. Poimlalion about 4,000. All the foremen- 
tioned neat and flourishing towns in this stale, by a strange and rather 
Judierous jrervorsion of language, oro written cities. What might be 
fairly called a (own, dwindles in tlic fljoughl to a village, when the name 
cf/j is api>liei! to it. The Unilol !.'t;itcs have but five towns, tlial can 
with any itroprlely be called cities. 

Beside the cities. East Hart fail, otipnsite lliat city, on the E. bank of 
the Connecticut, lias rospectahle tiiamdactores. The otlier cousiderahl* 
towns are Bridgoiiort, Stoniiigion, l.itehfcid, Fairfield, Danbury, Wind¬ 
ham, Wctlicrsfii’ld, Stoninglon, \V'ind.s.-)r, East Windsor, SulBcld, Enfield, 
lladhain, Derby. Milfcid. Etainford. and ’I'ollaml. 

Hoads, (ktnals, Sfc. In Ibis iiKbiatrinus and papulous state, the roads 
are numerous anil fine, and many of them turnpikes. The Hampshire 
and Ilanipdcii canal extends from Noithara])ton, on the Connecticut, to 
the southern limit of Massacluisetls, where it takes tlie name of Farm¬ 
ington canal, and passes Ihrongli Comieclicut to New Haven. The en¬ 
tire length is .bO miles. 

Manvirs. Tlie pso])lo are generally tall, muscular, and robust, and 
noted for their strong atlaclnneul to their native state, their ancient puri¬ 
tanical customs, and a religions faith and observance of the strictest sort. 
Though they emigrate oxU nsivcly, they longer remain in their foreign 
abode a peculiar peojile, than the emigrants from any otlier of tlie New 
England states. The heir loom of the imiitaiis has descended ratlier to 
Comieclicut, than Massachusetts. To Now Connecticut, in Ohio, a tract 
in the N. E. c.xlremily of that state, TdO miles by 52 in extent, they have 
transferred Connecticut strictness, industry, and the chiirdi-building ajid 
church-going spirit. No person, in becoming acquainted with that coun¬ 
try, can fail tooliscrvewliat a fair transcript it is of the original copy. 

Minerals, Fossils, Sfc. Iron ore is smelted and wrought to a consid¬ 
erable extent. Copper mines have been discovered in different places. 
There is a lead mine near Middictow'ii. Marble is wrought to a con¬ 
siderable extent. Porcelain clay and black lead are found, and cobalt 
is discovered in Chatham. The dark red Cotinccticut freestone is found 
in abundance in different places. It is quarried witli great ease, and 
hardens in the air; and has an imposing, though rather gloomy aspect, 
when constituting a large building. 
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NEW yORK, 


Is the most nortliern of the midiiic states, and the most papulous state 
ID tho union. It is bounded N. by lake Ontario, the St. l.awrence and 
Lower Canada’; E. by Vermont, Massachusetts and Connecticut ; S. by 
the Atlantic, Now Jersey and Pennsylvania, W. by Pennsylvania, Lake 
Eric, and the Niagara. Between 39° 45' and 45° N. L; and 2° 51' W. 
and5° E. L. from Washington. ” 

Length 316 miles. Breadth .304. Containing 47,000 square miles. 

Counties- Chief Towns. Counties. Chief Towns. 


Albany, Albany. 

Alleghany, Angelica. 

Broome, Binghampton. 
Cattaraugus, Ellicottsvillo. 
Cayuga, Auburn. 

Chautauque, Mayville. 
Chenango, Norwich. 

Clinton, Plattsburgh. 

Columbia, Hudson. 

Gortlandt, Cortlandtville. 
Delaware, Delhi. 

Dutchess, Poughkeepsie. 

Erie, Buffalo. 

Essex, Elizabethtown. 

Franklin, Malone. 

Genessee, Batavia. 

Greene, Cattskill. 

Hamilton, Wells. 

Herkimer, Herkimer. 

Jefferson, Watertown. 

Kings, Flatbusli. 

Lewis, Marti nsburgh. 

Livingston, Genesco. 

Madison, Morrisviilc. 

Monroe, Rochester. 

Montgomery, Johnstown. 

New York, New-York. 

Niagara, Lockport. 

Population in 1820,1J172,812. 


Oneida, Rome. 

Onandago, Onondaga. 

Ontario, Canandaigua. 

Orange, Newburgh and Goshen. 
Orleans, Gaines. 

0.swcgo, Oswego. 

Otsego, (.'ooiH'rstown. 

Putnam, Carjnel. 

Queen’s. N. Heinpstod, 
Rens-selacr, 'Proy. 

Richmond, Richmonrl. 
Rockland, Clark,stown. 

St. Lawrence, Ogdonsimrgh. 
Saratoga, Ballston. 
Schenectady, Schenectady. 
Schoharie, Schoharie. 

Seneca, Ovid, Waterloo. 
Steuben, Bath. 

Suffolk, Suffolk C. H. 

Sullivan, Monticello, 

Tioga, Elmira, Owego. 
Tompkins, Ithaca. 

Ulster, Kingston. 

Warren, Caldwell. 

Washington, Salem, Sandy-Hill. 
Wayne, Lyons, Palmyrti. 
Westcliester, Bedford. 

Yates, Penn Yann. 

In 1830, 1,913,.505. 
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Physical Aspect. This sfiitc Inkes rank in llie confederacy of the 
^^TO'ion, not only in population, hut extent, wealth, groat public works, 
md its interesting physicnl configuration. It spreads through tlie 
whole hfcadth of the republic, and while one extremity feels, along the 
great length of Long Island, the sea breeze, and boasts tlie bustle, 
.opulence and splendor of the Ameriam Tyre, the other extremity sees 
towns rising among Indian wigwams, along the shores of the vast 
lakes, and on one of the noblest and at the same time wildest streams of 
Ihgglblx!. New York is an epitome of all configurations of surface, all 
varieties of lake and river scenery, and all conditions of man, from the 
sumptuous dwellers of Pearl street to the emigrant daubing his log cabin 
with clay. Granite, slate, and lime stone hills, charming vallics, extensive 
plains of gently rolling surface, rugged elevations and lofty mountains 
alternate with streams, cascades, ponds, and beautirul lakes of all dimen¬ 
sions, from the calm and transparent amenity of Skeneatelos, to the inland 
seas of Erie and Ontario. 

hland.'s. Long Island is, as its mono imports, a long hnt narrow 
island, extending east from the city ofNew York LbO miles, forming a 
curve parallel to the mainland shore, tmtl Icavine a broad and beautiful 
sheet of water, not unlike a wide river between, called Long Island 
Sound. It conlains ti counties. Tlie south border is a long belt of 
sand. Tlie northern has a good soil. Its chief towns arc Brooklyn, 
Jamaic.a, Sagliarhor and Flalhiisli. Staten island is 18 miles long, and 
from 5 to 8 broad, and is sejiaraled from T.ong Island by the Narrows, 
and from New Jersey by a strait, called Staten Island Sound. Maidiatan 
Island, on which the city of New York stands, has already been de¬ 
scribed. • 

Li the maritime licit of the state the soil is sandy ; in the middle 
charmingly. undulating; and in the vvcstetii and southern divisions re¬ 
markable level, rich, and inclining to alluvial formation. The state has 
a great projiortion of first rale land. The richest lauds .arc on tlio 
Mohawk, the Chenango, Genessec and Black rivers ; between Senocti 
and Cayuga lakes, and generally the western parts of tlie state. 

Mountains. Catlskill, and Caltsberg mountains belong lo tlie con- 
formatiim of the Green Mountains; and may lie considered the connect¬ 
ing ridges botwc-cn them and the Allcghanics. 

Risers and Lakes. The Delaware rises in tliis state among the 
Caltskill Mountains, and pursues a southern course to Pennsylvania. 
The Hudson is a noble river, whose whole courSe is in this state. It rises 
in the heights between lake Champlain and St. Lawrence, and pursuing 
a generally southern course between 3 and 400 miles, meets the tide 
more than 150 miles from it mouth. It empties into New York Bay, and 
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ia navigable for shipa as high as Hudson, 130 miles above New York; 
and for sloops (o Albany and Troy 25 or 30 miles farther. Niagara 
River, wliich has already boon described, ns one of the largest and mOof* 
interesting rivers in the world, forms a part of the nortliern bounflary'or 
the state. 

The Moliawk, a principal branch of the Hudson, rises north of Utica, 
and after a course of more than 100 miles in a rich alluvial valley, joins, 
the Hudson near Lansingburg. Gonessee, Oswego and Black are impor¬ 
tant rivers, that rise in the interior of the state, and fall into lake Ontario'. _ 
Seneca is the outlet of tho small beautiful lakes, which we meet in ad¬ 
vancing towards the great nortliern chain. Oswegatciiie, Grass, liacliet 
and St. Regia, discharge into the St. Lawrence Cafaraugus Crock is a 
river of lake Champlain. The Siisquchaimah rises in this state, and (lasses 
into I’ennsylviinia. The Alleghany of tho Ohio collccl.s its head waters 
in the southwest angle of this stato, and [lasses tlirough its noble pine for¬ 
ests info Pennsylvania. Tlio 'J’ioga anil Chenango full into llic Susque- 
hannah. The Tomiownnta ia a stream made subsidiary tn the great 
northern canal. Beside these, there are 50 streams that would ho con¬ 
spicuous in a stale, of smaller dimensions, and where the configuration was 
on a less gigantic scale. 

We have mentioned Ch:im[ilain, Ontario and Brio, the great lakes, that 
bound this .stale on the, north. Lake George is a most romantic and 
beautiful sheet of water, 37 miles long, and from one to 7 broad, pure, 
transparent, full of fish, and dotted with islands, having for the outer 
rim of its basin a line of lofty mountains bonuding its whole extent. Lake 
Canandaigua is 15 miles long by one broad. Seneca is 35 miles long 
by an average of one and a half to 3 luoad. (hooked lake is 20 miles by a 
mile and a quarter. Caytiga lake is 30 miles long by one and a half broad. 
Owasco lake is 11 miles long and one broad. Skeneateles, afibrding 
scenery of exqui.site beauty, is 14 miles long by one broad. Onondaga 
is 9 miles long by one broad. There are great numbers of smaller ones. 
Tiiese charming sheets of water stucad in a general direction from north 
to south. They abound in fine fish, and tio summer scenery can surpass 
that of this lake country in beauty. The ancients would have peopled 
every one of them with Naiads and nymphs. Still more; they are nav¬ 
igable, and already connected by lateral cuts some of many miles in 
length, with the great New York canal. 

Caiutl*. This state has taken precedence of all others in the number 
and extent of its canals, and the immense distances brought by them into 
water communication. The Champlain and Hudson Canal connects Lake 
CbamplaMMllilb Hudson River, and is sixty-four miles in length- The . 
Hudscnilj^&rie Canal connects Lake Erie with Hudson River, and is 
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three hundred and sixty-two miles in length. The Hudson and Delaware 
“iSaaal leaves the Hudson at Kingston, and is continued to the Dela¬ 
ware in, Pennsylvania, and along that river seventeen miles up the 
'LackAwaxen, to the caal mines in Wayne county, Pennsylvania, and is 
64 miles in length. Morris Canal commences at the mouth of the Hud¬ 
son, opposite New York, passes throtigh the state of New Jersey to the 
Delaware opposite Easton in Pennsylvania, where it connects with the 
Lehigli, and opens a passage for llie Lehigh coal to New Y^ork. The 
Oswego Canal loaves the Grand (’anal at Syracuse, and connects that 
canal with Lake Ontario, by a side cut 3.S miles in length. I'he whole 
interior chain of the smaller lakes that htive been mentioned, is by different 
contrivances connected by water coniiniiuication with the Grand Canal. 

Watering Vlaces, Mineral Waters. Those of Saratoga and Ballston. 
arc most visited of any in the United States. TheBtdlston Springs are 
situated in a valley formed by a small creek. There are a great number 
of springs, the strongest and most st>arkliiig waters of which wore obtained 
in 18B7, by boring ‘.i'Sl feel deep. The principal efnc.acy of the water 
camsists in a chemical union of chalybeate and saline properties, held in 
sohilion, and rendered brisk tuid pungent by nncommon quantities of 
carbonic acid gas. 

Saratoga Springs are 7 miles from Ballston. The most frequented 
springs here are called Congress Spring and Flat Hock Spring. A large 
and compact village has grown up at Saratoga in conse<iucnce of the 
immense summer ie.sort to these places from all parts of the United States, 
tlie West Indies and Canada. There arc many noble hotels and board¬ 
ing houses at both places. The opulent, the young, beautiful and gay 
repair to them in the summer, because fashion lias prescribed the indis¬ 
pensable necessity of frequently making summer e.xcursions to these 
waters. Fifty coaches often arrive, during the season of the waters, in a 
day. Balls, partic.s, concerts and o.xcur.-iioiis are the modes of passing 
the time. During the same period the fechlc, nervous, exhausted sub¬ 
jects of violation of the laws of our nature, the sick, and the dying come 
here and are seen about the sjirings, exhibiting one of the most affecting 
contrasts of young, gay, and unthinking fashionables with the decaying 
remnants of humanity, that can any where be soon. Saratoga Springs 
are 32 miles N. of Albany, and Ballston 28 miles N. of the same place. 

, New Lebanon Springs, 21) miles E. of Albany, are visited for bathing, for 
their cnol and elevated position, and the gran4 and romantic scenery of 
the Green Mountains, on the western declivity of which tlicy are situated. 
Here also crowds of fashionables resort, during the sultry months; and 
there are excellent arrangements for tlieir accommodation and comfort. 

Curiosities. Would our limits allow, a volume might be given under 
thishead. Ifrom New York to Niagara the whole distance along North 
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Hirer, up fJie canal, and thence to the lakes, is the land of mountains, 
lakes, caverns, cascades, and scenes of moral interest, as coasecrateshSi^ 
memory, and identified witli impressive events in history. Niagara Falls, _ 
the noblest cascade in the world, we have already described. Cohoes is 
a fine fall in the Mohawk of 70 feet perpendicular descent. The cascade 
is situated near the stage route from Albany to Schenectady. The Little 
Falls of tlie Mohawk, in view of wliich the great canal runs, present most 
beautiful scenery. Glen’s Palls of the Hudson, and tlie falls on Ggnea^ . 
and Salmon River furnish a very impressive cascade. Tliese and many 
otlier cascades in tliis country of great rivers and frequent lakes would4)e 
grand spectacles, had not most of the spectators witnessed Niagara Falls, 
a scene to efface the interest of all minor spectacles. A lime stone cav¬ 
ern of vast dimensions, with its falls, coluoms, and stalactites, exists on 
the banks of Black River, opposite Watertown. 

Productions. The forest tnses tliat love an alluvial soil, are common 
in the western divisions of the state, and attain a great size. Beside the 
grains cultivated in the states east of this, wheat is the staple of Now 
York. Genesee flour, unknown before the existence of the great canal, 
in Now England, is now the flour of general cmisimiptiou there. It is a 
fine country for grass, pasturi’, fruii.s, inaizo. and all the productions of 
the northern states. Among the mineral products are iron and load ores 
in different places; gjqisuin, lime stone, marble, slate, porcelain clay, and 
most of the fossils. The richest salt springs existing in any country are 
found in various placc.s, particularly at Suliua. Petroleum is found in 
different places, and springs of hydrogen gas. 

Exports —Of articles too numerous to particularize, amounted, in 1828 
to f22,777°040. 

ClimaU. In a country of such extent no general view can be given. 
The northern division has a severe climate. The lake division has a 
more uniform temperature, with deep snows. The maritime part has a 
mildcrair than New England. The S. W. division of the state is also 
comparatively mild. 

Natires. Onondaga was the central region, round which, in the forest 
periods, the famous Fire, Nations were congregated. A remnant of these 
races still exists, possessing extensive reservations of land. The specta¬ 
cle of the red people in their li>rest costume, is even yet not an uncommon 
one in Albany, and still less so in Rochester. 

CHrf Towns. But a sketch only of this extensive article can be given. 
New York, the most populous city in the Union, and the mercantile capi- 
ta\;g#^tthc United States, is situated on Manhattan Island, 14i miles long 
aill^lhim two miles to half a mile broad, at tlic e,onflHeuco of Hudson 
and East Rivers, on a bay of unrivalled Ijcauty. The harbor is extensive. 
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ieep, safe, not subject to bo frozen, and has every requisite for commercial 
Jfacility and advantages (hat could be desired. It embosoms several 
isjands, among wliich the conspicuous ones. Governor’s, Bediow’g, and 
Ellis.’ are fortified, and bristled with numerous cannon. On the E. it is 
defended from storms by Long Island, and on the W. by Staten bland 
and New Jersey shore. The ship passage from tlio harlmr to Newark 
■Bay, on the New Jersey side, is by the Kiih, to the Atlantic by the Nar¬ 
rows, and by Long Island Sound. The shipping owned here, in 1816, 
amounted to nearly 300,000 tons. In 1820 it was 35.5,534 tons. The 
duties on goods imported hero have ranged in common years from seven to 
eight millions of dollars. 

The appearance of the city of Now York is unique. There is a visible 
cast of mercantile opulence, and an aspect rather more sombre than in 
tlie gay and uuifonn strcel.s of Philadelphia. There is, however, nothing 
in the United States to compare with the imposing effect of Broadway, a 
street nearly bisecting the city, and c.vtendingto the central and higher 
parts of it from one extremity to (he other; being 3 miles in length, 80 
feet wide, and generally built up wiUi massive and noble buildings. 
•Next to this in heanty and importance are Wall strerd,Pearl street,Green¬ 
wich street, Water street, and the Bowery. 

The public buildings exceed .50 in number, and in magnificence those 
of any other American city. The mercantile public buildings are chiefly 
on Wall street, the centre of banking and brokerage business. Pearl 
street contains (he most important mercantile establishments. Broadway 
is the chief street for retail liiisinoss. Mean wooden habitations, for¬ 
merly common in the city have almost disappeared, giving place to spa¬ 
cious and massive brick buildings. The Battery is an extensive public 
ground in tiie southern part of the island. Ciistlo Garden is a much 
frequented public resort. Tlie Park i.s a beautiful common in front of 
the City Hall, containing 6 acres, and is finely shaded with trees. We 
have space only to glance at some of the most conspicuous public build¬ 
ings and objects of interest. 'I’he most striking of these in the most 
showy part of the city is City Hall of white marble, 210 feet in length, 
by 10,5 in breadth. It is in an open square, detached, and in a position 
to give its imposing asjxxt full efiect. It contains tlio police office and 
municipal court-i-ooms, and the Common Council chamber ornamented 
with portr^ts of distinguished revolutionary characters. The New York 
Exchange, fronting Wall street, between William and Pearl streets, is 
also of white marble. It is adorned witli marble columns in front, of a 
single block, and contains the Exchange, Post Office, Commercial Read¬ 
ing Rooms, insurance offices, and offices of daily papers. The cupola 
commands a noble view of (he city, and is surmounted with a telegraph, 
Voi. II. 7 
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by which ship arrivals are announced at the distance of more tlian 80 
miles from the city. 

The Now York Institntion is of brick, 260 feet by 41, and is appro¬ 
priated to associations of literature and the fine arts, such as the literary 
and Philosophical Society, the Ilistoiieul Society with its library, the 
rimerican Academy of Fine Arts, with its paintings, the New York 
Lyceum of Natural History with its collections, and the American 
Museum with its curiosities. Tlie University i.s iu a central point. Tlie 
building is of stone 200 feet in leiigtli, and 3 stories high. The state 
prison in the eastern part of the city, is 204 feet in Icngtli, hy 200 in 
depth, and is built of free stone. The alms hou-se is still further eak. 
It is an enclosure containing the work house and penitentiary. The 
dimcaisions of the first arc 320 by 50 feet, tlie next 200 by 25, and the 
tlrird 250 by 50. Cbalbam Theatre and tlie Bowery Theatre ore con¬ 
spicuous buildings. St. Paul’s church, containing the monument and 
remains of Gen. Monigoinery, ami Tiinily Chm-cli arc spacious episco¬ 
palian churches, botii iu conspicuous points on Broadway. St. John’s 
church in Hudson Siiuiue,one of the finest in the city, has tlic tallest spire 
in New York. The Medical College is a large and conspicuous edifice. 
The establishment is amply endowed, and generally conlauis from 2 to 
300 medical students. Tlic following are all s|>acious public buildings: 
Clinton Hall, the Bible Society’s Depositary, tlic American Tract Society’s 
buildings, loth in Nassau street, the Arcade, and the Arcade Baths, the 
New York Baths, tlie Public Marine Bath, the Manhattan Water Works, 
the exhibition room of (he National Academy of the arts of Design, 
Rutger’s Medical College and Public ScJiool, Masonic Hall, Oriihan 
Asylum, Fcter Hospital, House of Refuge for juvenile delinquents, 
Lunatic Asylum, tlie City Hotel, the Mansion House, the National 
Hotel, the Franklin House, Tammany Hall, and many other spacious 
hotels. The city has 10 market liousc.s, 14 or 15 banks, lietwecn 20 and 
30 insurance offices, over 100 houses of public w'orship, of which those 
of’Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed and Methodists are the 
most numerous. There are 8 spacious buildings appropriated to public 
schools, valued with their furniture at $150,000. Tlie High School of 
this city is an interesting institution, and the largest establishment of the 
kind in the United States. There are a number of public libraries. The 
Sunday Schools and Infant Schools are efficient and useful establish¬ 
ments. 

As this is by far the largest importing town in tlie United States, die 
stores of course display the greatest show of splendid foreign and domes¬ 
tic goods of every description. Fashion and splendour and sumptuous- 
neis, and all the inventions of luxury, and all tlie enticcmients to ^cta- 
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ties, and all thb temptations to dissipation naturally concentrate, wliere 
tBere is most commerce and wealth, and the most numerous concourse 
SvfTjeople. The fair and the fashionable promenade Broadway, to see, 
and be seen; and hero fashion may be noted in its broadest visible as¬ 
sumption, its most hideous distortions, and its most painful imprisonment; 
and by watching tlio passing current of life on fine days for promenading, 
quiet, sensible and reflecting young persons cannot fail to receive lessons 
adverse to afifectatiou, grimace, and tho extremes of die prevalent mode 
of the week. 

Such successive masses of immigrants are constantly arriving from 
foreign countries, and siicli multitudes of adventurers of all descriptions 
consort here, and great cities always congregale such numbers of poor and 
abandoned people, that it cannot but bo imdcratood, tliat there must be 
raucb immorality and dissi]mtion. Commensurate eflbrts are made to 
neutralize and heal the evil. The religious, moral, and humane institu¬ 
tions are numerous, and of the most active and energetic character. It 
issues a groat number of respectable p''riodical publications. New York 
is situated 210 miles M. W. of Boston, SM) N. E. of Pbiladeljihi.a, and 227 
N. E. of Washington—10° 43' N. L. Population in 1S20, 123,700. 
In 1830, 213,470. 

Albany, die political metropolis, is situated on tlie west bank of tho 
Ilud.son, 150 miles from Now York, and has a position equally convenient 
for comrnunii'ation with that city, and a vast interior country. Most of 
the ancient Dutch buildings, which formerly gave it such a grotesque 
aspect, have disappeared. It is now neatly and in some parts handsomely 
built. It contains 10 public buildings. The caintol, built upon the 
upper portion of the city, has an elevated posidon. It i^ 115 feet in 
length, and 90 in breadth. The academy, directly north of it, is a spa¬ 
cious and showy building. The E’armer’s and Mechanic’s Bank and die 
Albany Bank, at die bottom of State street, are of white marble. The 
Museum is a handsome building in South Market street. State street, in 
its whole length, is remarkably wide, and shows to great advant!;go. 
Tlie number of churches is 10, of which 6 are of stone, 7 of brick, and 
3 of wood. Three of them are very handsome, and odiers are spacious. 
Canal Wharf and (juay are of great length, and striking show of business 
and bustle. Few cities present a more beautiful prospect than Albany, 
when seen from the public square, or die summit of the capilol. Tho 
city sloped from the public square to the river, like the sides of an amphi¬ 
theatre. Two or three of its noble mansions embowered in trees, give it 
the appearance of having forests in its limits. Sloops and steam boats 
arrive here from Now York in great numbers, and diere is seldom a day in 
which three or four passages do not oiler, in steam boats departing to and 
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from New York. Its canal communications witli Lake Champlain, lhi» 
northern lakes, and tlm Ohio valley give it unrivalled advantages of this 
sort. More stages daily arrive and depart from (liis city, than any otl^ 
of the size in the Union. Its literary, humane, and religious institutiohs 
are of a very respectable class, and it issues 6 or 7 periodical publications. 
It is situated 164 miles W. of Boston, and 230 S. of Montreal. Its pop¬ 
ulation in 1820 was 12,030. In 1830, 24,210, having nearly doubled 
its population in ten yea rs. A more emphatic illustration of the tendency 
of the canal system could not ho given. 

Rochester, at the falls of Genossee, 7 miles from Lake Ontario, is the 
third town in point of poi>ulation in tins state, and has had the most sud¬ 
den growth of any town in America. In 1812 it was one wide and deep 
forest. In 1818 it contained 1,040. In 1820,1,.502. In 1825, 5,271. 
In 1827,10,818. In 18.30, 1.3,8.30. Parts of tlic town are very hand¬ 
somely built. There are 7 respectable public buildings and 12 churches. 
Thirteen largo flour mills with 52 run of stones can annually make 
342,000 barrels of flour. Fifteen million feet of lumber arc sawed or 
rafted here. There are a number of factories and mechanical ostalilish- 
ments, some on a large scale. 3’he water power is almost inc.xhaustible. 
The acqueduct over the Genesseo at tliis place is one of the most gigantic 
works on the canal line. At the northern extremity of the town the 
Genessee falls 90 feet. At Carthage, two miles distant, it falls 70 feet. 
Still anotlier noble cascade of the Genesseo close by this town will be 
long remembered as die place where the famous Patch made his last leap. 
Merchandise to and from Lake Ontario forwarded from this town is raised 
or lowered down this great and steep descent of the Genesseo by moans of 
an inclined plane, the descending weight raising a lighter one. It is in 
contemplation to cut a canal from this town to Olean on the Alleghany, 
a distance of 110 miles, which would bring this place in direct water 
communication with Pittsburgh and the Ohio. 

Troy, on the E. bank of the Hudson, 6 miles N. of Albany, and 156 
N.'Of New York, is the next largest city in the state to Rochester. 
Sloops and steam boats navigate lljc Hudson to this place. In the imme¬ 
diate vicinity are many fine mill seats, on which arc erected extensive 
manufactories. It contains 7 public Imildings, and 6 houses for public 
worship. Tlte state of Massachusetts has surveyed a canal route to this 
place. A rail road over the same route has also been in contemplation. 
The Van Rensselaer school in this city has acquired a high reputation. 
The students deliver mutual lectures, and make extensive excursions, 
with a view to personal inspection of the objects of their studies in the 
natural sciences. Any person over 18, certifying that his acquisitions 
are of a certain extent, and that he is of good moral character, can obtain 
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a gratuitious education. An academy for young ladies conducted by Mrs. 
Willard, has also obtained advantageous notoriety. Mount Ida, a ro- 
mailTTc hill near this place, gives rise to the, water falls of Pocsten’s Kill 
ApdWynant’s Kill, where the chief manufacturing cstablishmenls are 
erected. Population in 1S20, 5,294. In 1830,11,405. This shows a 
gain of considerably move than double the population of the preceding 
census. 

Schenectady is situated on the S. E. bank of the Mohawk, 15 miles N. 
•W. of'Albany. It contains a number of public buildings, and 5 or 6 
churches. It is an ancient and respectable town, and is united to the 
opposite bank of the Mohawk by an elegant bridge, nearly 1,000 feet in 
length. Union College in this place, is one of the most respectable 
seminaries in the state. ’J'he building consists of two college odifiocs 
and two boarding houses. The college is opulent in endowments, and in 
1828,79 students graduated from this institution. Population supposed 
to be about 5,000. 

Utica is situated on the S. bank of the Mohawk, 93 miles N. W. from 
Albany, and nearly bisected by the groat canal. It is a large and showy 
town, with the usual mimlicr of public l uildings, and 8 churches. It is 
on the position of the once celebrated Fort Schuyler, and in the midst of 
a fertile and charming country It i.s a. noted point of union for arriving 
and departing stages. 'J’his town has gained ils importance by being 
favorably situated, in regard to commorceand agricultural wealth. Pop¬ 
ulation in 1820, 2,972. In 1830,8,323, having almost tripled it# popu¬ 
lation since the last census. 

Buffalo is siluttlcd at the eastern c.stremily of Lake Erie, on Buffalo 
Creek. The harlatr would ho fine, but for a shoal at the mouth, which 
the United Stales’ government are in progress of removing. This ohsta 
.cle overcome, it has 14 feel water, and is secure from stoims. From 60 
to 70 vessels, including steam boats, trade with tliis place. It is the grand 
point of communication between llie Atlantic and the lakes. By the 
great canal it communicates with New York; by the Welland and Rideab 
Canals with Lake Ontario and Montreal; and by Lake Erie and the Erie 
and Ohio Canal with the Ohio and Mississippi valley. Its business is 
direct with all the vast extent of the upper lakes, and no inland town in 
America has greater advantages. It is situated on a beautiful terrace 
plain, affording charming views of the lake, and is in the vicinity of a 
pleasant and fertile country. Atlantic strangers, who have covmected 
associations of savage nature, and a remote iriftrior wilderness with tlveir 
notions of tliis place, will he siiHiciently astonished on arriving here, to 
see sumptuous houses, massive blocks of brick buildings, one of the mwtt 
beautiful hotels in the country, a number of handsome churches, and two 
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or three of imposing appearance and magnitude. It was destroyed by 
the British in the late war so completely, that but one house was left 
standing in 1814. One of the stores is 90 by 70 feet, and 3 storiestugli. 
In a word, Buifulo is oue of the handsomest towns in the state, It has. 
the customary public buildings, and 0 or 7 churches. Population in 
18S0,2095; in 1830, 8,008, having more tlian quadrupled its popula¬ 
tion since the last census. 

Manlius, an interior town of Onondaga county, 137 miles west of 
Albany, is an ngricullural but very flourishing place. Population in ■ 
1820, 5,372. In 1830, 7,375. Seneca is on the west side of Seneca Lake 
192 miles west of Albany. The flourishing village of Geneva is in tliis 
township. The shore of the lake abounds in beautifully variegated mar¬ 
ble. The lake is of uncommon depth and transparency, and the wafers 
exceedingly cold. It is affirmed that tlie lake las a regular rise and fall 
every seven years. This flourishing town contains 0,101 inhabitants. 

Returning to the inaritimo .shore of the state, Brooklyn on Long Island 
is separated from New York by blast river. It is a large and flourisliing 
place, being in fact no other than a suburb of the city. It contains .some 
public buildings, and four houses of public worship; and near it is tiio 
United States navy yard. Population in 1830, 12,403. Hudson is a 
considerable mercantile place, with growing inanufacluriiig establishments 
on the east bank of the Ilutlson, 28 miles below Albany. Population 
about 4000. Newburgon the west bank of the Hudson, .5!) miles altove 
New York and just above the highlund.s is a great thoroiighfare of travel 
to the western country and a largo and liandsomo town. Poughkeepsie,' 
Kingston and Cattskill, aro also considerable towns. Lansingburg 4 
miles abow Troy, and opposite tlie maulli of the Mohawk, is a thriving 
place. Waterford is immediately opposite, on the west bank of the Hud¬ 
son. It has wide, regular and handsome streets. Gibbonville opposite 
Troy, is the seat of the United States arsenal The arms are in fine 
order and die grounds of great neatness and lioauty. 

Auburn not far from the iiorthoru extremity of Owasco Lake, and 
170 west of Albany, i.s a romantic and bc.mliful town. It contains a 
number of public buildings, and 4 or .5 bouses of public worsliip. It is 
the seat of a res}>cctable theological seminary, and is best known, as be¬ 
ing the position of the ini^it extensive penitentiary in the United States. 
The two groat buildings aro enclosed in a hollow square 2,000 feet in 
circuit, surrounded with a stone wall of great strength 35 feet high. The 
work shops form acontmued range ^of 940 feet. The construction 
and plajt of discipline are of a new and generally approved character. 
EveqnMiceivable regard is had to tlie moral improvement, as well as the 
lOMillIktend security of the convicts. It is calculated to contain 1,100 
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convicts. In 1829 in contained (i39. Population in 1,820,2025. In 
4830, 7103. lOiaca contains 5,270 inhabitants; Ciinandaigua in the 
whole township 5,1 C2; Schoharie .5,140. Salina, Syracuse and Lock' 
■^rt are large and flourishing villages. Pliistfshurgh, Ogdonshurg, 
Sackett’s Harbor, Brownsville, La Roy, Watertown and Batavia, are 
flourishing places. 'J'his article might be extended to the mention of 
50 other considerable villages, of which tlio forementioned may stand 
as indexes, in point of neatness and importance. 

■ Scenery. The great thoroughfare of travellers for business or pleasure 
from Now York to Niagara and the lakes, abounds at every stage with 
interesting scenery. Scarcely has the traveller Iteon wafted out of New 
York hay, one of tlie most beautiful in the world, before he has in view 
die noble elevation of the highlands, livery point along this sublime 
passage has its tradition attached to it, or its connection in memory with 
revolutionary events. At ouephice the traveller is shown, where Andre 
was taken; at another, wliere he was oxiicuted. Still further up, perched 
on the declivity of a mountain, are the nunierous huihlings belonging to 
the establishment of West Point. Higher still arc the Cattskill moun¬ 
tains rising into the blue of the sky. The Pine Orchard is between 
2 and 3,000 foet above the river, at some miles distance from if, and 
is provided with a house of entertuininent. The round top is the higliest 
elevation of the Cattskill, being 3,718 feet above the level of the sea. 

In passing from Albany to Schenectady we are presented with one of 
those works of art, which is still a ra re object in our cotmtry, the Albany 
and Schenectady rail road, upon which a ksjomotive steam engine is in 
operation. Passing through the village of Bullston and Saratoga, at 
some miles distant from Saratoga, and near Hudson’s River, tfe find our- 
selve.s on one of the most interesting spots identified with the history of 
the American revolution, the place, where Burgoyne surrendered his 
army. Crossing over to Lake Champlain we are arrested by the remains 
of the fortress of Ticonderoga, where Oen. Altercrombic was defeated in 
1758; a spot as famous in the history of the former French war, as Sai> 
atoga is in that of the revolution. Plattsburgh and Lake Charapkiin are 
both famous in the history of the late war. In fact, the whole distance 
from Lake Champlain to Lake Erie, along the line of tlie canal, is con¬ 
secrated to remembrances in tlie history of tlie Indian, French, revolu¬ 
tionary and late wars. As we ascend toward the lakes, we pass the 
Cohoes, the Little Falls, Glen’s Falls, and tlio very extensive salt works 
at Salina. At Lockport we stand astonislied, as wo contemplate one of 
the noblest works of art on the canal, and look up tlie prodigious hei^t, 
to which boats are raised by the double line of locks; and are scarcely 
less impressed with the sight of the town itself, which but a few years 
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since was a selid wilderness, and now is a handsome town, containing 
four or five Uiousand inhabitants. The locks at tliis place, and the 
cut through the solid liraestono strike the observer as a more stupendous 
work, than either the canal aqueduct across the Mohawk or tlie Ge-: ■ 
ncssee. 

Trenton Falls arc in the town of Trenton, Oneida county, lOS miles N. 
W. of Albany, and 12 miles north of Utica. The cascatle is 2 miles 
from tlio village. The surrounding scenery is remarkable for its roman¬ 
tic beauty and grandeur. Petrilactions, and organic remains are abun¬ 
dantly imbedded in the limestone binds. West Canada creek has bore 
cut itself a prodigious chasm through the rocks, in many places l.'iO 
feet deep, and fir a distance of 4 miles,- the whole extent of which 
is a succession of striking cataracts. This interesting cliasm is much 
visited, and presents a spectacle not. unlike that of many of the rivers of 
Tennessee and Kentuck)-, in their passage through their deep beds of 
limestone. 

Whether the traveller contemplate the prodigious work of art presented 
in this long canal, or the astonishing growth of the new and beautiful 
towns along its banks, that have replaced tlio recent .solid wiidemoss, 
whether he yield his eye and his mind to tlie sublime in the Pails of Nia¬ 
gara, or to the green, beautiful and romantic in the charming country of 
tlie lesser lakes, or the grand and solitary in the seas of fresh water, that 
spread from Ontario to the interminable deserts of tho north, there is 
nothing of grand or beautiful in nature or art but what may be found 
between the splendid bay of New York, and the view of. lake Erie from 
the square in Buffalo. 

Eductifhon. This slate has a school fund of .$2,012,113, exclusive of 
the local school fund and tlic literary fund, the avails of which are annu¬ 
ally appropriated towards the support of colleges and academies. In 
1829, the whole amount of money disbursed for the support of common 
schools, arising from all those sources, was .$214,840. The number of 
school districts is 8994. In the year 1829, 480,825 children were 
taught in the common schools. There is a college in tlie city of New 
York. Union college in Schenectady has already lieen described. Ham¬ 
ilton college is situated in Clinton not fiir from Utica. It is a resiiectably 
endowed institution with 2 large college edifices, and has an average 
number of 120 students. Geneva college is at Geneva, and there is a 
medical college at Fairfield. There is a tlieological seminary in the city 
of New York and in Aulnirn, Hartwick and Hamilton. The number of 
academies in this state is 55 with 3835 pupils. Tho high school of the 
city of New Yoriv has 444 ; Albany' Lancaster school 500; Mrs. Wil¬ 
lard’s Troy seminary 236. These view's more clearly than any general 
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Mtnarks, indicate the municipal patronage bestowed by this great state 
upon literature and common schools. 

^st .Point is a military school, the jjosition of which we hare already 
.notfeedt It is an establishment under the control of the general govern- 
"faent, for the education of young men destined for the army. The num¬ 
ber of pupils is limited to 250. The annual expense of the institution to 
the U. S. is $115,000. The sum paid for the education of a cadet is 
§330 per annum. TJiere are 30 professors, instructors and assistants. 
The course of education, especially in the exact sciences, is thorough 
and complete. 

General Statistics for 1830. Population 1,934,406. Yards of woollen, 
cotton and linen cloths manuCictured in 1830,14,466,226. Number of 
grist mills 2,264. Saw mills 5,19.5. Oil mills 121. Falling mills, 
1,222. Carding machines, 1,.584. Iron works 170. Trip hammers, 164. 
Distilleries, 1,229. Asheries, 2,105. There are 237 newspapers pub¬ 
lishing annually as is estimated, 14,536,000 printed slieets. 

Manv/aclures. 17iere arc 88 cotton manufactories, 208 woollen, 
200 iron. The cotton manufactories employ about 132,000 spindles. 
About 22,000 bales of cotton goods manufactured exceeds §3,000,000. 
The value of woollen goods annually manfactured, exclusive of those 
made in families, is considerably upwards of §3,000,000. The value of 
the annual manufaciure of iron is §4,000,000. There arc about 50 paper 
mills, and the value of annual manufactures in this article §500,000. 
The annual value of the m-anufacturt; of hats is §3,000,000. That of 
boots and slices amounts to 5,000,000. Leather is manufactured to the 
amount of §2,!K)5,750. The value of window glass made is §200,000. 
Manufactured in families, as ])er stale census returns, 2,91^,233 yards 
fulled cloths, valued at §2,918,323. Flannels and other woollens, not 
fulled, 3,468,001 yards, value §693,600. Linen, cotton, and other cloths 
8,079,992 yards, value §1,211,998. The sales of domestic manufactures 
in the city of New York, during the year 1830, are estimated to amount 
to §25,000,000. There are 29,495,720 acres of land in the state. The 
number of acres of improved land is 7,160,967, valued at §179,024,175 
Value of neat cattle, horses, sheep and hogs, 42,264,137. Tlie amount 
of salt inspected, on which duties have been paid to the state for 1830, is 
1,430,000 bushels. The tolls of the canals for 1830, were §1,556,799, 
being an increase of243,662 over those of the preceding year. There 
are 52 banks in the state, with an aggregate capital of §26,275,800. 
There are 75 steam boats (including 6 British*hoat8 on Lake Ontario) ex¬ 
clusive of steam ferry boats, &c. with an aggregate of 4,192 horse power- 
The number of clergy in the state is 1,382. That of attorneys wid cotn-; 
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selioTS at law is 1,741. That of Physicians and surgeons 2,549. Th* 
number of militia is 168,526. 


NEW JERSEY, 

Is 138 miles long and 50 broad, containing 8,600 square miles. Be¬ 
tween 38° 57' and 41° 21' N. L. and 1° 26' and 3° 9' E. L. from Wasli- • 
ington. Bounded N. by New York; E. by New York and Atlantic, 8.W, 
by Delaware bay, which divides it fi-om Delaware; W. by Pennsylvania. 

Physical Aspect. The maritime belt along the S. E. part of the state 
is low and rather sterile. The central parts ofit between New York and 
Philadelphia undulate with hill and dale, giving rise to clear and beauti¬ 
ful streams. At a considerable distance from the sea is a chain of moun¬ 
tains east of the Delaware. South mountain traverses tlie state from 
nordi to south, and parallel, and at a little distance farther north the Kit- 
tatinny. The country between and beyond these mountains is loamy 
with a fine verdant turf possessing a rich soil, well adapted to grazing. 
Lead, copper and silver are among the mineral productions; and in va¬ 
rious points it abounds with extensive beds of iron ore. 

Rivers. The Hudson, separating the state from New York, bounds it 
on the north and the Delaware, separating it from Pennsylvania, on tbo 
south. It has no other rivers of any great length, though every part of 
the state abounds in quick mill streams. The names of the most consid¬ 
erable rivers are Passaic, Hackinsac, Raritan, Great Egg Harbor and 
Musconecivik. 

Divisions. Counties. Bergen, Hackinsac; Burlington, Mount IfoRy 
Burlington; Cape May, Cape May; C.H., Cumberland, Bridgetown; 
'EssexNewark; EUxaketktown; (iloucester;Woodbury; Hunterdon, Tren¬ 
ton; Middlesex, New-Brunstmek, Amboy; Monmoudi, Freehold; Morris, 
Morristown; Salem, Salem, Somerset, Bcnmdbrook; Bassex, Newton; 
Warren, Bdtidere. Population in 1820 277,575. In 1830 320,779 

ClimMe. The mountainous part of New Jersey has a climate not 
unlike the central parts of New-York, and New-England. In the mari¬ 
time and Bonthern portions it is milder, than would be indicated by its' 
latitude, and as mild as the adjacent state of Pennsylvania. 

Products. The maritime pecple find great advantage in thmr extensive 
tqrster beds, and in feeding cattle on the salt meadows, that skirt the sea 
ehores. The central parts of the state abound in the common produc- 
tioBB of the middle and northern states. In the mountainous regions the 
productions compare with tltose of Vermont; and the inhabitants are 
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noted lor llieir excellent butter and cheese. The cider and fruit of the 
finerfirchards of New-Jersey have gained an universal reputation. 

Manufactvrcs. Those of iron arc prosecuted lo a very great extent. 
.‘Among other common articles of Amcricau manufacture, leather forms 
a very considerable item. Patterson is one of tlie largest and moat flour¬ 
ishing manufacturing villages W. of Massachusets. It is situated just 
below the romantic falls of the Passaic, which supplies water power to 
any extent. The numerous establishments have recently created a very 
considerable town. It contains 17 cotton factories, a clock factory, an 
iron factory, manufacturing 000,000 ILs. iron, and 850.000 lbs. nails. 
The cotton factories annually manufacture 2,000,000 lbs. The flax 
factory 000,000 lbs. of flax. There is one machine shop employing 150 
hands. Ounnccled with it is an iron and brass foundry working annually 
t)00,000 lbs. of iron, and l(i,500 of brass. Shoos are made extensively 
at Newark. Cotton is manufactured at Trenton. The industrious 
people of this stale are rii|(idly following the example of New England 
in the extensiuD of their manufactures. 

Religious JJenominations. About 300 fixed societies, beside the nu¬ 
merous societies of the metliodisls. Of the fixed societies tlie presby- 
teriaiis arc the most numerous; and after them tlie Dutch reformed 
church. But all the chri.stian denominations are represented in tliia 
state. 

Literature. There arc two colleges, one at Princeton, and the other 
at New Brunswick. Princeton college is ono of tlie most respectable 
seminaries in the United States. The position is high, airy and com¬ 
manding, in the centre of a neat and ll jurishing village. The college 
edifice called Nassau Hall is 175 by .50 feet, and 4 stories high. There 
arc two other considerable buildings belonging lo the college all of stone, 
and a number of bouses belonging to the officers of the government. At 
some distance from tliis group is the spacious building belonging to the 
theological schoui. This building is also of stone, and its diroensiejns 
150 by .50 feet, and 4 stories high. The college library amounts lo 
nearly 10,000 vols; and the theological library to 6000. The course 
of academical studies is tliorough and complete. Tlie theological semi¬ 
nary is under the care of the General Assembly of tlie Presbyterian 
church of the United States. The number of students in the college 
averages about 110, and tlie theological students about 100. 

Tlie llulgor’s college at Now-Brunswick is ^jnder the care of the Dutch 
Reformed church. It has a spacious edifice, aud respectaUo endow 
ments, and promises as well as the Theological seminary, to be a 
very useful institution. There are over 20 incorporated academies, and 
some seminaries on the manual labour system. The state has a fond of 
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$245,40^ for tlie support of free schools. But llie system of general 
education wants the efficiency of those of New-England and New- 
Yoii. 

Chirf Tovma- Trenton is situated on the East bank of the Delaware, 
opposite the Falls, on the great route between New-York and Philadel¬ 
phia, 60 miles S. W. of the former, and 3.1 miles N. E. of the latter. The 
Delaware is navigable for sloops and steam boats to this place. It is a 
neat town; and contains 8 public, buildings, among which tiio most con- 
epicuouB is the State house. In the town and vicinity are six houses of 
public worship. The bridge accross tlie Delaware has live arches, and 
makes a handsome appearance. The town has some respectable manu¬ 
factories of cotton. This place is memorable as the scene of one of the 
most splendid e.vpioifs of general Washington in crossing the Delaware, 
and capturing a large detachment of Hessians. It contained in 1820 
8042 inhabitants. In 1830 it is supposed lo contain over 6000. Newark 
is charmingly situated on tlic west biuik of the Passaic 7 miles from its 
mouth, by the curves of the river. Very few towns of the size make a 
more showy appearance, being decidedly the handsomest town in the 
state. It contains 5 or 6 public buildings, 0 houses for public worship, 
and extensive manufactories of different kinds. In Orange, near this 
place, is made the famous Newark eider. It is 9 miles W. of New York. 
Population, in 1820, 6,507. In 1830, 10,705. 

Patterson, of the manufactures of which we have already spoken, is 
situated on the Passaic, near the great fulls, in a position much admired 
for its romantic surrounding scenery. It is the chief manufacturing 
town in tlie ^state; and beside the extensive mauufaefories already men¬ 
tioned, contains 5 or 6 houses of public worship. Tlie manofactorics are 
massive buildings of stone. The falls of the Passiac are 72 feet in 
perpendicular descent,and constitute a splendid cascade, much vi.sited by 
travellers. 

JVew Brunswick is situated on the W. hank of the Raritin at the head 
of sloop and steam boat navigation, 33 miles S. W. of New York, and 
60 N. E.of Philadelphia. Tlie buildings in this town, which has a city 
incorporation, are sparsely diffused over a considerable extent. It con¬ 
tains 7 public buildings, and 5 churches. We have already mentioned 
the college and theological seminary here. There are some handsome 
houses on the hill above the landing. The steam boats from New York 
with passengers for Philadelphia, land here, who take passage in stages 
ftom this point to Trenton on the Delaware, where tliey embark on 
steam boats for Philadelphia. 

Princeton is a pleasant village, the college of which has already been 
mentioned. It is situated 10 miles N. E. from Trenton, on the great route 
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between New York smd Philadelphia. It contains 120 houses, and is 
consecialed in history by one of the glorious exploits of Washington, in 
which be defeated a British regiment marching to tlie relief of Trenton. 
Elizabetlitown, 15 miles from New York, is an agreeable village contain' 
ing over 200 houses, and is one of the most ancient towns in the state. 
Bordentown, 7 miles below Trenton, and 28 above Phikdclpbia, is a neat 
village, a little north of which tlie mansion of Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King 
of Spain, is pointed out, as an illustration of the mutability of fortune. 
Burlington, on the S. shore of the Delaware, 20 miles above Philadelphia, 
is a cousidemblo village, showing to advantage to the passengers on the 
steam boats, as they round to, to take in and put out passengers. Camb- 
den, Salem, Morristown, Amboy, and Newlon, arc the other considerable 
towns in the state. 

Roads and Canals. New Jersey from its position is a great thorough¬ 
fare. The chief roads of public travel are turnpikes. The chief canal 
is the Morris (knal, which leaves the Hudson opposite New York at 
Powle’s Hook. The asc(uits of this canal, instead of being overcome by 
locks, are surmounted by inclincrd planes. At Bloomfield boats are drawn 
up an inclined plane of 624 feet, in which di.slance they overcome 52 
feet of perpendicular height. 'Po suspend a boat loaded with 40 or 50* 
tons in this way in the air is one of the triumphs of the modern gigantic 
applic,ation of power. This canal overcomes 800 feet in this way, and 
opens a direct route from tlie city of New York to the celebrated coal 
mines at Maiinh Chunk in Pennsylvania. It is 80 miles in length. The 
Delaware and Hudson Canal may lie considered as partly belonging to 
this state. Tiio scenery of the country through which it parses is of a 
singularly romantic character. It is Cii miles long, and brings tlie Lack- 
awana coal to Now York. A rail wuy with locomotive cars brings tlio 
coal to the canal. The Trenton and llaritan Canal is not yet completed. 
It will open a direct sloop and steam boat communication from Baltimore 
to New York. A rail road from Cambden to Amboy is in progress. It 
is supposed that with the other improvements contemplated, it will enable 
the traveller to pass from New York to Philadelphia in four hours! 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Length, 300 miles; breadtli, 160, contaiifing 44,000 square miles. 
Between 39° 43' and 42° 10' N. L; and 3° 31' VV. L. and 2° 18' E. L. 
from Washington. Bounded N. by New York; N. E. by the Delaware! 
which separates it from New Jersey; S. by Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia; W. by Virginia and Ohio. 
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Cotmties. Chuf Towns. 
Adams, Gcffysburgh. 
Alleghany, Pittshurgh, 
Armstrong, Kittanning. 
Beaver, Beaver. 

Bedford, Bedford. 

Berks, Reading. 
Bradford, Athens. 

Bucks, Bristol. 

Butler, Butler. 

Cambria, Ebonsburgh, 
Centre, Bcllefonle. 
Chester, West Chester. 
Clearfield, Clearfield. 
Columbia, Catawissa. 
Crawford, Meadville. 
Cumberland, Carlisle. 
Dauphin, Harrisburgh. 
Delaware, Chester. 

Erie, Eric. 

Payette, Unionlown. 
Franklin, Chamlrersburgh. 
Greene, Waynesburgh. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon. 
Indiana, Armagh. 
JciTerson, l^rookvillc. 


Coimties. CM^ Towns. 
Lebanon, Lebanon. . 
Lehigh, Allentown. 

Luzerne, Wilkesbarre. 
Lycoming, Williamsport. 
McKean, Corestown. 
Mercer, Mercer. 

Mifflin, Lewistown. 
Montgomery, Norristown. 
Northampton, Easton. 
Northumberland, Sunbury. 
Perry, Landisburgh. 
Piiiladelpliia, Philadelphia. 
Pike, Milford. 

Potter, Cowdersport. 
Schuylkill, Orwigsburgh. 
Somerset, Somerset. 
Susquehaunah, Moutix>sc. 
Tioga, Wellsborough. 

Union, Mifllinburgh. 
Venango, Franklin. 

Warren, Warren. 
Washington, Washington. 
Wayne, Betliany.'' 
Westmoreland, Greensburgh. 
York, York. 


Lancaster, Lancaster. 

Population in 1820, 1,049,393. In 1830, 1,347,672. 

Physical Aspect. A considerable belt along the soutli-east section of 
Hie state is level, gradually rising to an uneven, and from that to an undo- 
lacing surface. Between tlie first line of the AUeghanies, called Sooth 
Mountain, and the second chain, the Blue Ridge, is a broad, fertile lime 
stone valley. The last western chain of the AUeghanies passes through 
the state from N. E. to S, W. It is broad, and composed of many de¬ 
tached mountains. West of these mountains. Western Pennsylvania is 
hill, dale and plain, with a surface not unlike that of New England. The 
soil of the vallies is almost invariably fertile. The S. E. division of the 
state, along tlie Susquehaanab, embraces a great body of excellent land. 
The basin between Alleghany River and Lake Erie is a fine country. 
A broad belt of the finest country stretches east of the Alleghany Moun¬ 
tains, and spreads with the same extent into Maryland. This midland of 
Pennsylvania includes as rich and highly cviltivated a tract of country as 
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• is in America, and is chiefly settled wth Germans. Tlie highest peaks of 
the Alleghanies are elevated from 2 to 3,000 feet above the level of the 
8ea,*and from I to 2,000 feet above the level of their bases. This region 
in its mountains, vallies, and cascades, presents all varieties of the grand, 
Tugged, sheltered, and romantic in scenery. Iron in vast quantities, lead, 
copper, many of the useful fossils, particularly the greatest abundance 
and variety of coal, marble, free stone, and all the useful earths for build¬ 
ing and ti;e arts abound in diis state, so variegated in surface, and of 
geological formations so different from each other. 

Soil and Productions. No state in the Union shows to the passing 
traveller a richer agriculture than this. It is emphatically a grain country, 
raising the greatest abundance of flue wheat. It pivtduces all the fruits 
and productions of the Northern and Middle states, and is Ijetlcr adapted 
for the cultivation of the mulberry and the grape, than most of them, 
Pennsylvania is famous for the great size, and the strength and excellence 
of its breed of draught horses. The largest kinds show a prodigious 
bulk, when compared with the common dimensions of the northern 
horses. Among the other grains, this state is famous, in same parts, for 
the cultivation of buck wheat and spelts. Most of the finer fruits of the 
temperate climates flourish. The cider is jiarticularly excellent. Wheat 
is the staple article, though parts of the state abound in the finest pro¬ 
ducts of the dairy. 

Religion. There are about 700 fi.ved societies in this state. Of these' 
the most numerous denomination is tlio Presbyterian. The German Cal¬ 
vinists and Lutherans constitute the next most numerous denomination 
The friends have between CO and 70 congregations. The inhabitants are 
descended from all the Uuropcan nations. The Germans, Imwever, are 
the most numerous race, and next to them, perhaps, the Irisli, and tlie 
Scotch Irish. In no state in the union is the dialect so compounded of 
all idioms, accents, tones and modes of framing sentences. Yet, perkaps, 
there is no state, in which the varieties of origin, opinions, faith, fashion, 
and modes of life have amalgamated into a more marked and distinct nh- 
tionality, than in the people of this state. 

Rivers. We have already dwelt upon those west of the Alleghanies, 
The principal Atlantic rivers of the state are the Delaware, Schuylkill, 
Lehigh, Susquehannali, and Juniata. The Susquehannah is the largest 
Atlantic river of the United States. It rises in New Y'ork near the 
sources of the Mohawk, and meandering south west, it enters Pennsylva¬ 
nia, and by a sweeping bend returns upon* its course, in the state 
of New Yerk. Still searching a westward course it again enters 
Pennsylvania, and receives Tioga river. West Branch, and the Juniata. 
These accumulated waters having swollen it to a broad stream, it passes 
Harrisburg, enters Maryland, and finds its estuary in Chesapeake Bay at 
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Havre de Grace; after a course, measuring its curves, of more timn . 
500 miles. Its principal branches are Tunkhannoc, Ladrawannoc, 
Fialiing Creek, Anderson’s Creek, Clearfield Creek, Mushaiuion, Sine- 
maboning. Kettle, Pine, Lycoming, Lowalsock and Muncy Creeks. 
These streams have courses from 30 to 70 miles in length. Juniata ir 
the largest tributary. This stream rises in the Alleghanies from two 
large branches, which rise a little above Huntingdon. The united 
stream divides again, and by two mouths fall into the Susquehannalj 14 
miles above Harrisburgh. Below this junction the principal tributaries 
are Sherman’s Conedoguinnof, Yellow Breeches, Conewago and Codorus 
Creeks from the west; and Swatara, Conestoga and Pequea Creeks on 
the east. No stream in the United States pas.ses through more grand 
and romantic scenery, than the Juniata. 

Lehigh is an important branch of the Delaware. It has cut its way 
through several hills, and among otliers the Blue llidge. After passing 
through the Moravian towns, and a beautiful countrj', it falls into the 
Delaware at Easton. The canals ha\'e enabled the great cities to avail 
themselves of the rich and exhaustlcss coal Ijeds near its hanks. 

Schuylkill rises among tlie mountains in Schuylkill county, windin 
through a rich country and the towns of Reading, and Pottstown, supply¬ 
ing Philadelphia with water in its course, it falls into the Delaware 7 
miles below that city. It • has a long course, and the locks and canals 
have rendered it navigable, so Ibat the irnmente beds of anthracite coal 
on its head sources arc rendered available to Philadelphia, and the 
country on tlie sea board. The names of many other streams might be 
given, which furnish admirable w'ater power, and which irrigate and 
adorn the rrah interior of the slate. 

Canals md Rail Roads. Pennsylvania has commenced a gigantic 
outline of internal improvements. In 1830 it had 480 miles of canal 
finished; 250 in progress towards completion, and 368 projected and 
surveyed. The whole length of the grand Pennsylvania canal would be 
if completed in a continuous line, about 460 miles Of this line 260 
miles from Philadelphia to a point about 20 miles beyond Huntingdon are 
completed. The whole line from Johnstown on the west side of the 
Alleghany, over 100 miles, is completed. An interval of something 
more than 50 miles from the Juniatta over the Alleghany to Johnstown 
is yet incomplete. It is proposed to unite them by a roil way over the 
moimtains. The Philadelphia and Wyoming canal, connecting that far 
famed valley with that efty, is 268 miles in length. It is intended to 
Ipjte the Pennsylvania canal at Pittsburgh with a canal tlmough Meadville 
Eric. This canal will be between 2 and 300 miles in length, 
4WI1 another canal route has been surveyed to lead from Pittsburgh to 
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the summit level of tlie Ohio, aud Erie canal. Numerous side cols con¬ 
nected with these <raniils, which, a few years since, would have been 
dedmed impracticEblo, now dwindle in comparison with these gigantic 
works, and are loo iiiimerotis to find a place in lhi,s work. 

Forty miles of the Pliil.adel|)liia and Colmnhia Rail road are nearly 
completed. At the torminatieii of the Hudson and Delaware canal, a 
rail way extends over Moosic mountains, teaching from the canal to 
Carhondalo on Lackawanna River. It is Kii miles in length, and over¬ 
comes an elevation of N.ott foot. Tlio IMauch Chunk rail way is of wood 
over laid witlt iron. It eoniiccls (he coal mines with Lehigh River, 
wliicdi is rcjulered hoalahle i.y canal hoals. 'J'hc summit of the mountain, 
where the co;il is found, is ifSId foot ahovo tire level of the river. 'Fire 
length of the rail way is '.) miles. The cars descend the platform, where 
they unload in a minnlo and dO seconds. Kid cars have descended in a 
day with tons of coal. 'I'iio loaded cars, in descending, are attaclrcd 
to empty cars at the foot, and draw thei.' up. The coal of this exceed¬ 
ingly lich and almndiuit mine is anthacite, hard, pure, black, with a 
heatitiful conchoidal fracture, and jierfcctly clean in the handling. 
Ollier rail roads are in contciriplataiii and .survey. 

Maniifdcfurex. Thi.s article is too extensive to allow details- In the 
important article of iioii manuf.ictiires, Pennsylvania far excels any 
other state in the union. \Vc hove spoken of tlie mtinufacuires west of 
the Alleghanies. As long ago as in 1SIO, (here were in the state 375 im¬ 
portant iron factories for all operations in iron, from smelting the ores to 
manufacturing nails. At (he same tiniu there were 04 cotton factoriesj 
61 paper mills, ami S glass worU.«. Some of these mnnufaolories have 
doubled since (bat time. It ia sup.]! .sod lb it the total value of manufac¬ 
tures in this slate may be about $'(0,000,000. The bank capital is 
$10,310,333. The loiinago of the sbipping is 104,114 tons. In 1816 
the export.s were ,$7,l!lfi,d !0. Tlie domestic Irndo has increased prodi¬ 
giously, since tliat time. 'I'lic foreign trade has diminished, as a natural 
consequence, amounliug in exports in 1S30 to $4,089 935. 

Edveatitm. This great state has made certain constitutional provis¬ 
ions, that the poor shall be taiiglit gratis. Means have been provided in 
almost ail the counties, to can y Ihis provision into oflbet. The report of 
the comptrollers of the public schools, states, that in 12 years preceding 
4880, 34,703 children liad received the advantage of this provision. 
But general instruction is not dilTusod so univaisally, as in New-York. 
The university of Pennsylvania, after many changes, of the original plan, 
is organized on the most respectable footing, and the medical school 
attached to it yields in reputation to none in the union. Dickinson 
college at Carlisle, is an important institution. Jefferson college at 
Von. U. 9 
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Caunonsburg, has a medical scliool attached to it in Philadelphia. 
Washington college, at Washington, the Western University at PittsbB'rgh, 
and Alleghany college at iVIeadvillo, have already been named under the 
head of Western Pennsjlvania. Madistin college at Uniontown is an, 
institution under the care of tlio Methodist church. Mount Airy college 
is fixed at Germantown. There are Theological scliools at Gettysburgh,- 
York and Alleghany. 'I'he xMoraviau schools at the beautiful villages of 
Nazareth, Bethlehem and I.dtiz sustain a high reputation, and arc in llie 
most flourishing condition. Tlio system of instruction is of a peculiar 
character, and has deserved estimation for conferring on females an effi¬ 
cient and useful cduoalii n. 

Chief 7'oirnx. Pliiladi lnhia, tiic snroiid city i.’i the union, is situated 
on the west bank of the Delaware. 300 miles S. IV. ofBislnn, 90 S. AV. 
of New-York, 100 miles N. E. of Baltimore, and i;!7 miles N- E. of 
Washington. It is situated on an isthmus plain between the Schuylkill 
and Delaware, extending from the one to the other, aud is about 0 miles 
above their junction. It is TdO mile.s l.y the curves of the river from 
the city to the esttiary. The Delaware i.s here a broad, unimpeded and 
noble stream, aflbidiiig water fur vessels of any size; and furnishes an 
admirable harbor. The city is built in the fortr; of an oblong square; 
and is noted for the regularity, with which its streets running north and 
south, are intersected by others at right angles, running east and west. 
The streets are from 11.3 to 50 feet wide, and numbered in one direction 
first, second, third, and so on; and in tlie other by specific names: so 
tlrat no city exists in which it is so easy to find a given point by the 
direction. »Tlio number of squares, it is liolicvod, amounts to about 
350. 

It is unquestionably among Iho most manufacturing cities, all things 
taken into view, in the United Stales. Among all the extensive bran¬ 
ches, for which it is famous, paper, printing, and publishing are important 
items. A great number of gazettes, periodicals and monthlies are issued; 
and one quarterly critical, and another quarterly medical journal. This 
city vies with Boston in the number and extent of its school and classical 
books. If Boston publishes, as regards material and exeention, more sub¬ 
stantially, Philadelphia publishes cheaper, a circumstance often as impor¬ 
tant in the extension of its books. This city has reputation, also for 
the extent and e.xcellcnce of its breweries. 

Its literary, philosophical and humane institutions are worthy of alt 
praise. The Philadelphia library owes its origin to the illustrious Frank- 
Jbjs It contains a museum, a philosophical apparatus, the Philadelphia 
■biai'yi^nd the Loganian library; amounting in all to 25,000 volnmes^ 
The Aiiwican Philosophical Society, the Philadelphia society for pro-- 
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moiing agriculture, tlie athenaeum and the academy of( natural sciencCi, 
are all important institutions, and iiave libraries and collections. The 
friend’s library .contains a respectable cclk>ction,and the friend’s common 
schools institution is an important and omr ieiit one. There are among 
.the literary institutions great numbers of Lancaslcrian, Sunday and in¬ 
fant scIkioIs. Among the humane institutions is^ one for the deaf and 
dumb. One of the noblest ostablishments in Ibisorany other state is the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. It e-xtends a front of 5273 feet, and has a large 
building connected with it, suflicicnl to contain 50 or OOfRjtients. Ap¬ 
pended to it is a beautiful garden. Tliere are admintble arrangements 
for every thing apja^rtaining to tlic eoinfort, and restoration of the dis¬ 
eased both in body and mind. West’s splendid picture of Christ 
healing the sick is properly kept in this institution, and for a trifling gra¬ 
tuity shown to strangers. There are over dO public biiiiditigs, and about 
70 houses of public worsliip. The names, uses and dimensions of some 
of the public buildings fjllow, 

TJic first presbyterian cbiirch is a noble btuldiiig as are the episcopal 
churches in eighth am! lentb st reels. The market is a low range of 
buildings, in the middle of market street, extending from the Delaware to 
eighth street. The Bank of the United States, in Obesmit street is con¬ 
sidered the most finished speeimen of pure Cirecian nrchitecturo in the 
union. It is of white marble with Doric columns in front. The Bank of 
Pennsylvania fronts two streets with Ionic columns, and is of white mar¬ 
ble. The slate house is a large brick building in Chesnut street. Ge¬ 
rard’s bank is a beautiful marble building with (torinthinn columns. The 
arcade is .an imposing stone structure leading from Chesnut to Lafayette 
street. It is fitted up with slio;i.s, and ill tlie second story ^idi piazzas, 
and contains Peiilo’s iiuiscum. Tiic theatre in Chesnut street has a 
marble front. The Ma.sonic hall, a lilllo further on, is in the Gothic 
style. The Academy of arts is in Chesnut street between tenth and 
eleventh. Among the statues are the three graces of Canova; and a 
gallery of pictures principally the works of American artists. The 
United States mint is visited, as an object of general curiosity. Most of 
the visitants purchase gold and silver coins struck under their eye. The 
amount coined annually varies from two and a half to three million dollars. 
In 1829, the number of pieces of coin struck amounted to 7,074j501. 

The Schuylkill water works arc a splendid establishment, and noted 
especially For the rich and varied prospect enjoyed from them. The 
building, in which the machinery is contained,is a handsome one, and the 
naachinery is capable of raising 7 million gallons of water in 24 hourh. 
The wheels are driven by a current from a dam above. The reset’voitrs 
*re on a hill, higher than any part of the city. The pipes extend 84 or 
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S5 mileis- TOs grand work abundantly repays the inspection. Piatt’s 
Garden, in full view of the water \vork.s', is a ciiarmin" place, and well 
worthy to be visited. TJio periitenliary lias the aspect ofa fortress. .The 
wall is of granite 40 feet liiuli, ami cn'iliiscs a stjuarc ti.")0 feet each way. 
The Navy Hospital, 2 milos; south we.st of tlto centre of the city, has it, 
front of 386 feet, and is 3 slorics hif,;]i. It is built partly of granite and 
partly of marble. Tiie Navy Yard is of great extent, and fitted up with 
firstrate appurtenances for building frigalcs, and ship.s of the line. The 
Pennsylvania, building htsre, it is said, will be the largest sliipjin the world, 
and it is to carry 1.^0 guns. 

The public squares of this beautiful city strike a stranger with pleasing 
emotions, from their froqueiiey, neatness, verdure; and the number of 
people promenading thorn. No oily in Ibo union can show such long 
ranges of uniform and magnificent bouses, as this. Chesuiit street may 
aerveas a s.amplo. A volumo would be re|uisitp to eonvey t!otail.s of all 
the public buildings, chmclies, li'orai v and luirnanc institutions, and in¬ 
teresting objects, worthy of the ir.Sjjcc’lion of str.ingi'v.s. Uniformity, 
neatness and utility stand omboi'icd ns tbn clijractciisiivs of t'lis .'rreat and 
tlirivingcity. Twomen,w'hosc names will be coeval with time, dilibriiig in 
a thousand respects, have been enabled to stamp a blondi d irn;)roBS of their 
own peculiar intcllectiKal character upon the n.speci and institutions of 
Philadelphia. The one is Fraitldin, the.si iiple and s taacions expounder 
of the doctrine of utility; and tlie other, William Penn, the memorable 
patriarch, the immortal assoitcr of toleration, a doctrine in his lime 
unknown; and now ns universally admitted, and lauded in theory, as it is 
universally infringed and disregarded in inactice. Population in 1630, 
108,116. In 1830, 161,412. 

The entrance of the estuary of the Debi ware i.s defended by an artificial 
breakwater, an immense work not yet coinplctcd. The iirlificial com¬ 
munications of Philadelphia with tlio interior by turnpikes and McAdain- 
ized roads, and navigable rivers and canals, are too numerous to be dwelt 
qpon, except in general terms. One comraimicafion of permanent im¬ 
portance must not be overlooked. The numerous and beautiful steam 
boats that formerly plied bctwoin Pliiladelpliia and Baltimore used 
to descend the IDolarvare to a certain point, when the passengers de¬ 
barked and took stages from the Delaware across the state of Delaware to 
Newcastle on Chesapeake Bay. A ship canal is now cut across this 
peninsula, uniting the Delaware and the Chesapeake by an uninterrupted 
line of inland canal comipunicutiun. This canal is 14 miles long, and is 
60 feet in width at the water line. It was originally dug 8 feet in deplli, 
but has been increased to 10. The locks arc 100 feet in length, and the 
whole construction is for sloops of the largest class and schooners. The 
■team boeU intended to ply on this route are of the largest and most 
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bcaiitiful kind. • Three towns, Delaware, Chesapeake, Bpd Bohemia hare 
already sprung up on the route. The harbor on the Delaware is formed 
by two prodigious piers running into (he water. Tlie bridges over the 
canal are some of them of the e! iss called swivel bridges. Over the 
’ .centre of the Deep Cut is the Summit Bridge, reaching from hill to lull, 
235 feet span, and 110 feet at its key stone above the level of the water. 
•Schooners, and (he largest class of sloops pass uiKlerneath with their 
masts standing. 

Harrisburg!), the political metropolis of the state, has a pleasant site 
on (he east bank of the Sustpiohannah, nearly 100 miles N. W. of Phila¬ 
delphia. It contains 7 or tt jjiiblic buildings, and 4 houses of public 
worship. The stale house is a spacious and elegant building, and makes 
an imposing show. A bridge has been crocMcu across the Susqttchannah 
at this place. An island divides (ho bridge into two divisions. Tho whole 
length of the bridge and cause-w.ay over tho island is a mile. It contains 
about 5,000 inhaliilaiitg. 

I.anca.stor is sitiiat-d i:i a delightfully fertile country near Conestoga 
Creek, which fdbs into the Sesqueluimiah; and i.s connected with the 
great chain of tho Pennsylvania C-iiitil. It contains 0 or 10 public build¬ 
ings, and as many churches. Si,me of the public buildings, many of the 
private man.sions, and two of the churches are handsome buildings. 
Many of (he buildings are in (ho substantial German stylo of building in 
Pennsylvania, of stone. It i.s becoming a tnanufieturing (own. Many 
of the inhabitants are Germans, and the Gorman laugttago is much spoken. 
Three or four German gazettes sire ])iihlishcd in (his place, and as many 
in Engli.sh. The canal sy.stcm, by connecting Lancaster by water com¬ 
munication with Philadelphia, has given a new im])nlse to this town. It 
is situated C3 miles IV. of Philadelphia, with which it is connected by an 
adtnirablc road, and is 3() S. E. of llarrisburgh. Population in 1820, 
6,003. In 1830, 7,(>83. 

Reading is also central to a fine agricultural country, and is situated 
on the east bank of the Scliuylkill, and contains a number of public build¬ 
ings, and 5 churchc.s. Being connected with Piiiladelphia by tho line of 
the Pennsylvania Canal, its trade is rapidly advancing. There are many 
fine milks in the vicinity. Its inanufaetttres are increasing. Hats con 
Btitute a largo item in its manufacturos. Population about 0,000. 

Carlisle is an interior town, 16 miles W. of Harrishurgh, 114 W. of 
PhiladclphiU, and contains 5 public buildings and 8 chtirches. The streets 
are handsome, and the buildings chiefly of st^no and brick. Dickinson 
College, already mentioned, is in this place. Population is about 5,000. 
Easton is a very neat town on tho west bank of the Delaware, at the 
junction of the Lehigh, 60 miles N. of Philadelphia. It contains a num- 
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ber of public biY'dinirs, a cburch and an academy. Here is a handsome 
bridge across the Delaware. 

Chainbersburgli is situated on Conocoebeaguo Creek, with striking 
views of the Allegbanics in (be distance. 'I’be stream on which it stands 
furnishes waterpower for many manufactories, of wliich the town already 
contains a considerable number. It liasG jmblic buildings, 7 churches, 
and 400 dwelling bouses, of which a great proportion are brick or stone. 
Blue lime stone, free stone, .and marble cboimd in llio vicinity. It has 
turnpike communications with Pbiladtdpbia, Baltimore, and I’iltsburgli. 
Population, in 18:J0, was ‘~*,4C1. The number, in 18t!0, amounted to 
3,233. 

York is situated on Codoru’s Creek, So miles VV. of Pbiiadelphia, and 
48 N. of Baltimore, and contains <! public buildings and S churches. It 
is a handsome town in the centre' of a fertile and charming country. 
Population in 1820,3,543. In IMIO, .5,207. Bethlehem is a charming 
Moravian town on the Lehigh, .54 miles 1\. VV. of Philadelphia. The 
town is built of stone, and inliahilod entirely by Moravians. The two 
seminaries for instruction in this place enjoy a liigh reputation. Popula¬ 
tion 2,000. Ixhigli and Llli/. arc the other principal Moravian cslab- 
lisluncnts in (his vicinity. The prinei[)al towns in West Pennsylvania 
have been already noticed. Norlliamjiton, on the Lehigh, Norristown, 
on the Schuylkill, and Ilunlingdoii, on the Juniata, are considerable 
towns. Bedford, on the south branch of the Juniata, is the scat of the 
Bedford mineral springs, and surrounded by splendid scenery. A barren 
catalogue of the names of 31) other considcraido villages might he given. 
A single fact from the late census of 1830, will illustrate the vigorous 
advance of this great state in population and importance. The aggregate 
increase of* 28 towns and boroughs is at (he rate of 60 per cent. In 
1829, 297,206 barrels of wheat flour, 39,.523 of rye flour, and 1,609 
hogsheads and 0,433 barrels of corn meal were inspected in Philadelphia. 

It spreads a wide surface in the Ohio valley, rapidly advancing in 
tjfcahh and population. New towns are springing up in every direction. 
It abounds in all the elements of wealth and power. Public o))inion has 
given it a stronjr impulse towards mnuiifacturos, and a gigantic system of 
internal impiovemonts. Its iiibahitants, though composed of all nations', 
are distinguished for thoir orderly habits, industry, and sober progress of 
thrift, and a sturdy spirit of political iritiependencc. The passing stranger 
as be traverses the state, is struck with the noble roads and public works, 
with the beautiful Gerraap farms and their mognificent and imperishable 
Stone houses, and often still more magnificent stone barns. An agricul¬ 
tural country, alike cliarming and rich, .spreads under his eye. He not 
only tasse* many handsome towns, but is surprised with the frequent re- 
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currence of noat and populous villages, the names of vfpich he had met 
in noitinerary oy gazetteer. He sees a country of immense agricultural 
resources. 


DELAWARE. 

Length 93 miles. Brcadlh 3.“}, containing 2050 square milos. Bo- 
tween 3S° 27' ami 39° .50' N. I., and 1° 13' and 1° 57' E. L. Bounded 
N. by Pennsylvania, E. Delaware bay and Atlantic, S. and W. by Mary¬ 
land. 

Phi/nical A.ijX'ct. Tiio greater portion of iho surface is one extended 
plain. 'Phe upper i)art of the state is undulating. Christiana heights 
and Brandywine hills arc rough and elevated. On llie table summits be¬ 
tween Delaware and the (7ic.sai)eake hays is a chain of swamps, from 
which the waters des.eud in one direction to Chesapeake bay, and from 
the other to Delaware River. 'I'akcn togctlier, it is a line tract of coun¬ 
try for etdtivation, and admirably ada])tc.i to the. growing of wheat, the 
staple of the state. Delaware flour has reputation abroad for softness 
and whiteness beyond all other American flour. It is distinctly perceiv¬ 
ed in this stale, that the temperature is softening to that of the southern 
states. Cypress, the timber of southern countries, abounds in the swamps. 
The catalpa, jrorsimmou and sonic of lire laurel tribe, are found among the 
forest trees. Sweet potatoes are raised without difficulty. We know of 
no ores found in this state, except tliose td'iron, which are abundant. 

Divisions. Counties. Kent, Dover; Newcastle, Netecahle; Surry, 
Georgetown; Population in 1820,72,749. In 1830,76,739. 

The state owns 13,213 tons of shipping. Its e.xports, passing through 
Philadelphia or Baltimore, are ehiefly included in the amount of export* 
from those towns. 

« 

Manufactures and Commerce. Brandywine Creek in the upperpartof 
the state furnishes water power for great and growing manufacturing es¬ 
tablishments. The chief arlicle.s are flour, cottons, woollens, paper and 
gunpowder. Newcastle county is the scat of the principal of those eslab* 
lishments. In proof of the tendency of manufacturing industry, we give 
the followirtg facts from a fable of the assessed value of lands in this 
county, in 1828. The whole valuation of lotj, houses and lands in it is' 
$8,086,932. Christian hundred furnishes $2,710,000, being out of pro¬ 
portion richer, than any other part of the country, in consequence of the 
extensive manufactures in its beautifril neighborhood. The highest value 
of land is forty four dollars per acre in Christiana hundred, the most man- 
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u&cturing<!istri«tand the lowest is $7 in Appoquiuimink, the least man' 
ufacturing part of the state. All tlie other hundreds approach nearer 
the highest value, or retire from it, in proportion to their manufacturing 
industry. The capital invested in manufactures in Delaware in 1827 
was $2,500,000. 

Canals. Tlie Delaware and Chesapeake canal runs through this stale 
and has already been mentioned. This state has made great exertions 
to render the Susquehannah navigable, and has effected it as far as 
Columbia. 

Literature. The stale has a school fund of $170,000. Tlicre are 
academies at Wilmington, New Castle, Newark, Smyrna, Dover, Milford, 
Lewistown and Georgetown. Schools arc established in every district 
of 4 miles square. No district is entitled to any share of the school 
fund, that will not raise by taxation a sum equal to its share of the income 
of the fund. This state furnishes one college student fron every 11,000 
of its inhabitants. 

Religion. The number of fixed congregations is staled to be 55, of 
these the Presbyterians arc said to he the most numerous. 

Chief Totms. Dover is the political metropolis. It is situated on 
Jones Creek, 7 miles from its entrance into Delaware buy. It contains 
4 public buildings, of which the state house is the most conspicuous, and 
2 churches. The number of its inhahitants is about 1200. Wilmington 
is the largest town in the slate, and is a handsome and thriving place. 
It is situated between Brandywine and Christiana creeks, 1 mile above 
their comfluence, and 2 miles from the Delaware, with which it has a 
navigable communication. It is 28 miles S. W. of Philadelphia, and 70 
N. E. of Baltimore. The position is high, airy and pleasant. 'Flie 
number of its public buildings is 0 or 10, and it has 11 churches. It is 
supplied with water from the Brandywine by water works, like those of 
Philadelphia. There is a V. S. Areenal here, and the Friends have a 
boarding school of celebrity. A college was incorporated, but has 
never gone into operation. This town owns more than 10,000 tons of 
shipping. Its staple article of cxijort is flour. There is a bridge over 
the Brandywine, and one over the Christiana, connecting it on each side 
with the beautiful surrounding country, in which it situated. The cele¬ 
brated Brandywine flour mills are in a village a little distant from the 
town. These flour mills were formerly the most numerous and import¬ 
ant in the U. S. Those hr Rochester, New-York, now vie with thend 
Within 10 miles of Wilmington tlicre arc at least 100 important manu* 
factories, rendering it the largest manufacturing district in the Atlantic 
country W. of Philadelphia. Great quantities of gun powder are among 
the articles manufactured The population in 1820 was 5,268. The 
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•census of 1830 gives it 0,620. New Castle is situ&ed on the west 
biink of the Delaware, 5 miles from Wilmington, ancr33 S. W. from 
Philadelpliia. It contains 3 or 3 cijurclics, and some public buildings. 
Before the Delaware and Chesapeake c,anal went into operation, this used 
to be a place of einbarkalion for passengers from Philadelphia on board 
steam boats fi;r Baltimore. Population in leSO 1,C00. The names of 
the other considerable viibigcs in tlie stale, follow. Newport near Chris¬ 
tiana Creek deals e.\tensively in flour, (’hristiana on Christiana Creek, 
S miles S. W. of Newport, has a similar trade. Smyrna, Milford, 
Georgetown, and Lewistown near Capo Iloiilopen light house are towns 
of some importance. 

Hintory. This stale was first settled by a colony of Swedes and Fins. 
It then passed under the authority of the Dutch, from whom it was trans¬ 
ferred to the English. Afterwards it was made a part of the peaceful 
domain of William Penn. Next to Rhode Island, it has the smallest 
area of any state in tlie union. 


MARYLAND. 

Length 119 miles. Breadth 01. Containing 10,800 square miles. 
Between 38° and 39° 43' N. I.atilude, and between 2° 31' W. and 
1° 58'E. longitude. Bounded N. by Pennsylvania. E. by Delaware 
and the Atlantic, and S. by Virginia. 

Counties. Chief Tmms. Allcgliany, Cumberland; Ann Arundel, 
Annapolis; Baltimore, Baltimore; Calvert, Prince FrederiMcton; Caro¬ 
line, Deaton; Charles, Port Tobacco; Cticil, EUton, Dorchester, 
Cambridge; Frederick, Frederic/,- (city;) Harford, Belle Air; Kent, 
Chestertoum, Montgomery, Rockcillc; Prince George, Upper Marlboro; 
Queen Ann, CenlreriUe; St. Mary, Lconardtown; Somerset, Princess 
Anne; Talbot, Easton; Washington, Hagerstown; Worcester, Sndw 
mu. Population in 1820 407,350—in 1830 446,9ia 

Physical aspect. The maritime belt of this state is penetrated ftr 
into the interior by Chesapeake Bay, as a vast river, dividing it into 2 
distinct portions, called the eastern and western shore. Th^e shore* 
include a level, low and alluvial country, permeated by tide, riven and 
creeks, and like the same tracts of country farther south, subject to inter- 
mittents. The genuine white wheat, which’is supposed to be peculiar 
to this state, is raised on the eastern shore. Above the tide waten fhe 
land becomes agreeably undulating. Beyond this commence the dififer- 
ent ranges of tlie Alleghanies with their numerous peaka. The vallie* 
Vot. H. 10 
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between tliem aijs of a loamy and rich soil, yielding fine wheat, and all 
tiro productions of the middle states, together with some of tlioso of the 
soutliern country. The national road passes through the'wide and lertilo 
Tallies, in which Fredericktown and Hagerstown are situated, being broad 
belts of the same adinirahie soil, which is seen in Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania. The names of the principal ridges are South Mountain, 
the Blue Ridge, Ray’s Hill, Sideling Hill, Savage Mountain, Evit’s 
Hills and Alleghany Mountains. Bclwctm these mountains and liills 
are clear and transparent waters. The air is clastic and the climate 
salubrious. 

Productions. Tits great staple of this state is wheat. The second 
Staple is tobacco. Tho soil and rlimnle are admirably adapted to the 
cultivation of all the fruits of the temperate climates. The propoition of 
hickory trees in tlie forests is greater than in the northern states. Tlie 
weeds aljound in that production, called mast, on wliich the swino filtcn. 
Sweet potatoes ate raised in nbtnidance, and some cotton for domestic 
use. In the swamps the cypress is common, and tlie catalpa is indig¬ 
enous. 

Rivers. The Potomac, which divides this slate fio'.n Virginia, will 
be described under tiio head of that state. Tlie Susqiiehannali, jiassing 
through it, has already been described. The principal rivers, that liavo 
their courses in this stale, arc the Oboplank, wiiich rises in Delawi-rc, 
and falls into the Chesapeake. Nanticokc rises also in Delaware, from 
several branches, and likewise empties into tlie Chesapeake. Patapsco 
River might with more propriety be called an inlet. Several branches 
empty into Patapsco creek, which falls into the bay about llrree miles 
below Baltiiiiore. From Baltimore to Cliesapcakc Bay the Patapsco affords 
good navigation for vessels of a censiderahic size. Sassafras River, 
Manokin, Pocomokc, Doe-r, Brusii, Gunpowder and Black rivers are 
streams with short courses, that empty into Chcsapcalic Bay. Severn 
empties into the bay at Annapjlis,of which it farms the harbor. Patuxent 
riVer falls into the bay 30 miles below Annapolis. A number of small 
streams fall in the Potomac into this state. Of these the principal are St 
Mary’s Wicomico, Port Tobacco, Matawoman, Piscataway and Eastern 
Branch, The latter stream falls into the Potomac below Washington. 
The great Cumberland road passes over the Monococy, Antietam and 
Conococheague, Beside these. Licking, (’onoloway, Sideling-hill, Town,. 
Evil’s and Will’s creeks rise in Pennsylvania, and run into this state. 

Climate- The maritime belt of this state belongs rather to the soulh- 
•m than the northern states. It is the commencement of that belt ol 
aHaTial plaits, which spreads to the remotest extent of the southern coun* 
87 . Hwaumaer climate of this region cannot be accounted bealtliy, 
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ihe waters being stagnant, and the surface yielding for|Si miasm. Tba 
Iiigher portions of the state have a salubrious and deligU^nl climate. 

Religion. Tjie Roman Catholics are tlio most numVous denumina 
tion. 'I'hc Ollier sect.s are fairly represented. 

' Literature. The University of Maryland, St. Mary’s, and Baltimore 
ccllege are all in Baltimore. Tiiere are 20 incorporated academies in 
the state, each of which receives gSOO a year from the state treasury. A 
law appointing primary schools and general instruction, was enacted in 
.lS2.5;.Lut has not been carried into eli’ect so e,xtensively,as could have 
(been desired. The university of Maryland was originally a medical 
school. An academical department has been added. It has a spacious 
imd elegant building and ample endowments; and the medical college is 
highly respectable in its stiuiding. bit. Mary’s college a catholic institu¬ 
tion, has a'niunbcr of buildings, considcralile endowments, and about 150 
stmlcnls, much younger tlian tlie membors of colleges in general. At¬ 
tached to the institution is a theological scmin.ary. 

E.rvfirts. In and abo .it Baltimore, and hr the richer and more popu- 
bins <iistricts west of it llie products of the customary American nianu 
faclures arc very raspectahlc in amount. But Maryland, being, a slave 
owning stale, is chielly devoted to agriculture. The principal exports 
are flour, fuhacco, pig iron, some lumber, and grain. They amounted 
in 1820 to ,91.801,10"). The shipping was 170,047 Ions. 

Roads and Canals. There are a number of long turnpikes in tlie 
state; particularly one caimocting with tho national or Cumberland road, 
and conslituling the great thoroughfare to the western country. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal commences at the Potomac in the 
Federal city, and proceeds along the river near tho limits of Maryland 
and Virginia; and is laid out to pass through the highland/, and over 
the Allcghariies, not fur from the route of the great national road, to 
meet the Ohio at or near Pittsburgh. Among the tliree great national 
works, to connect the Atlantic waters with the Ohio, and two of which 
arc nearly completed, this is by no moans the least stupendons. In 
fertility of the country through which it will pass, in the romantic 
grandeur of tiie scenery, and i.i the importance of the results that may 
bo expected, it will probably equal either. An unfortunate litigation 
between this corporation and lliat of the Baltimore and Ohio rail way 
has retarded the progress of this canal. About 50 miles of the route 
.are completed. The whole surveys have been made, and various exca- 
vatious on the line beyond commenced. A lateral cut from Frederick* 
town to this canal has been authorized, and surveyed by the state. Th* 
whole length of the route, when completed, must considerably exceed*- 
300 miles. 
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lie Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road is by far the most stupendous 
national work off the kind ever undertaken in this or any other country. 
The length of (he route must l )0 nearly 300 miles. The elevation-to bo 
overcome, on the highest central point of the line above the termination 
at Baltimore, is 885 feet. From Baltimore to Cumberland the inclina¬ 
tion will be about 15 feet and 10 inches a mile; and thence to the Ohio 
about 5 feet 2 inches a mile. TJic route from Baltimore to the Potomac; 
of 60 miles, wiil have but a single summit requiring stationary power. 
Thence up the Potomac valley, a route 120 miles farther will require none. 
The first section of the road to Ellicotl’.s Mills, on thePatapsco, 13 miles 
from the city, has been finished some lime, end other sections are in a 
■tate of progress near to completion. On this route every mode of pas¬ 
sage by horse-car power, and locemolivc steam-car ])owcr, and wind power 
by sails has been adopted. Although Hie sjiecd of a mile in a minute, 
which has been effected on tbc Liverpool and Mandicster rail way, lias 
not been attempted on this, half that distance has often been attained. 
A single steam car will transpoit c-o-s r.nd LW i'n.“--.r‘ngers the distanre 
of 18 miles in about 30 minutes, a speetl and jiow cr as ' rent as could be 
desired. To judge of the capahiUties of smli a rail way, we state a fact 
in relation to the Liverpool and Jlanrlioste.- rail road. The distance be¬ 
tween the two towns is C3 miles. An entire ship’s cargo, consisting of 
1,200 bales of cotton, W'as convoyed by two engines from Liverpool to 
Manchester in two hours! 

The route of this stupendous undertaking is through a country abound¬ 
ing in every variety of splendid scenery, that mountains, vallics, cascades, 
rivers, forests, and the wildness cf nature in her mountainous retreats can 
furnish, {feither Alexander, Hannibal, or Napoleon ever meditated a 
more gigantic undertaking. What a conception to imagine the thousands 
of teams that will travel on this road, each conveying half a shipload, 
continually gliding along the iron rail way, bound in opposite directions, 
propelled along their everlasting course uji the lulls and down the vallies, 
hy a power apparently as untiring as the rivers that roll by, or the lapse 
of time, and with a flight almost to emulate the eagle soaring above! 
The expense of the route, where it has been completed and double 
tracked, exceeds the average of $40,000 a mile. Tire average expense 
of the whole route will be much less. The Carrollton viaduct on the 
route is a stupendous work, and supposed to be the noblest piece of mason 
work which our country can show. The Jackson Bridge, Deep Cut,| 
Great Embankment, Gadsby’s Run Viaduct, Patterson Viaduct, and the 
cat through Buzzard’s Rock are vast works already accomplished. What 
suhlime views will the whole route over the Alleghanies and to the Ohio 
ftinushl 
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A rail road from York-Haven to tlie Sosquehannah hal been undertaken 
by the legislature of Maryland. The distance is 60 wes, and the esti¬ 
mated cost 7,500 dollars a mile. This will connect the Susquohan- 
nah and Philadelphia Rail Road. The French Town t^d New Castle 
.llail Road is laid out, and the stock taken. Various other rail ways are 
in contemplation. When these great works shall be completed, Maryland 
will probably come in for her full share of the trade of the western country. 
Both the great canal and rail way routes traverse a country of great fertil¬ 
ity, abounding in exhaustlcss beds of coal and iron ore. Marble and free 
stone sufficient to build up all the cities in the Union, abound on the 
route. No elements of national wealth can well be imagined, that these 
works are not calculated to develop to an unlimited extent. 

Chuf Totms. Baltimore, the commercial capital of Maryland, is the 
third city in the Union in point of population and extent. It is situated 
on the north shore of the Patapsco, 14 miles above its entrance into 
Chesapeake Bay, IdO S. W. of New York, 100 S. W. of Philadelphia, 
and ;17 N. U. of Washington. No Al! Uitio city has had so rapid a growth. 
It naturally commands the Ir.ado of a great and growing interior country, 
comprising Maryland, parts of Pcimsylvania, Virginia, and the western 
country. Vessels of (>t!0 tons can conic to the wharves at Old Town and 
P'ell’s Point. But vessels over tiO.'i tons burden cannot come quite up to 
the compact part of the city shore. Six or seven bridges, some of them 
elegant and of stone, connect Old Town with the city. In other respects 
the harbor is admirably adapted for trade, and is remarkable for the num¬ 
ber of vessels that arrive and depart. The mouth of the harbor is a strait 
effectually guarded by Fort McHenry. The marshes in and about the 
city have been filled up, and various improvements for health and utility 
adopted, among which may be mentioned supplying tlie cily with water 
from public fountains. 

The area of tlie town is a square of 4 miles, divided into 12 wards. 
It contains 25 public buildings, and 40 places of worship, in wliicb the 
common denominations arc all represented. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral is a spacious and magnificent building, 
the largest, it is believed, in the United States. A beautiful painting of 
the taking of Christ from the Cross is shown in it. The Unitarian 
church is a largo and beautiful one, as is St. Paul’s church. The 
Exchange is a vast building 306 feet by 140, with 4 wings. The 
AtheniEum is a spacious and beautiful structure. The Union Bank is 
one of tlie most showy buildings of the kini^. The Penitentiary is on a 
great scale, and under excellent management. The hospital is distin- 
guislied for the extent and excellence of its anatomical apparatus, having 
generally from 150 to 200 patients. Among the conspicuous objects are 
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its monuments. ■ The Washington Monument is a marble column' in 
Howard Park, ni,i feet high. The base or pedestal is 50 feet square, 
and 20 feet liigl^and the column 14 feet in diameter at the summit, and 
20 at the foot. The Battle Monument is raised in memory of those who 
fell in defence of the city in the British attack of 1814. At the corner 
of Front and Pitt streets is a shot tower, tlie most conspicuous object in a 
distant view of the city. It is 23'J feet high. Barnum’s Hotel is one of 
the roost splendid in the United Stales, being 223 feet front, by 100 in 
depth. The PuWio Fountain is a spring fountain of water in the western 
part of the city shadorl with trees, and surrounded by a public squ.are. 
In the sultry montbs it is a place of great resort. Baltimore has been so 
recently settled, that its vicinity is more weeded, and has scenery of more 
freshness than surrounds American cities in general. The approaches to 
it are of surpassing beauty; and in regard to position, and the contigura- 
tion of its area for convenience, show or having its streets cleaned by the 
rains no place in America exceeds it. A eonsiderablc part of the city is 
built up with the same reguiarity as Pluiadelphia. A great nimilier of 
the houses arc elegant, and on the whole the city of riioimmcnls strikos 
the eye of a stranger as a beautiful place. It issues 7 or 8 gazettes, and 
has 100 considerable manufactories of one kind or another, lu 1830 
were inspected l)arrels of wheat Hour, 4,431; i:arrels rye Hour, 

558 hogsheads, and .5,458 barrels of corn meal. Population, in 1820, 
02,738. In 1830, M),51i). .Annapolis is the political metropolis of the 
state, and is situated on the we.slcrn side of tlio estuary of llic Severn, 
28 miles S. E. of Baltimore, and 40 N. E. of Washington. It has a 
spacious and elegant court house, which is the only conspicuous building 
in it. It lias 2 churches, and about 3,000 inhabitants. J''redoricktown, 
on a brancli of the Monococy, is a large and pleasant interior town, 45 
miles W. of Baltimore, and 43 A”. W. of VVa.shington. It contains 6 
public buildings and 7 churches. Intermixed with liie beautiful and 
spacious private and public buildings are not a few log houses, memorials 
cf the recent woods, from which their limber was hewn. It is a peculi¬ 
arity in the modes of thispia.ee, that the marketing is finished before 
sunrise. It is in the centre of a very pleasant and fertile country; and 
when the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal shall be finished, will have a direct 
beatable water communication with the Chesapeake. It issues 4 gazettes, 
and has between 4 and (!,0u0 inhabitants. Hagerstown is a very neat 
town, regularly laid out on Antietain Creek. It contains 4 public build¬ 
ings, and 4 houses of public worship, 2 of which arc handsome. The 
town is built chiefly of wood or stone. Many of the inhabitants are Ger- 
ma^'4t issues 2 gazettes, and has about 4,000 inhabitants. Cumberland 
is a considerable village on the N. bank of the Potomac, at the commence- 
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• ment or the national road. It is 70 miles W. of Hagerstown, and 130 
K. of Wheeling. It contains 4 public biiilding.s, andW churches. An 
immense abundance of stone coal is found in the vicinity. Hancock, on 
the most northern lend of the Potomac, near the Pennsylvania line, is 
also, as well as the threo last inontioncd towns, on the National Road, 
and is an important village. Tiie names of the other considerable villages 
in this state follow: Elkton, P’rcnrhtuwn, Charlestown, Chestertown, 
Easton, Middleton, Salisbury, Princess Anne, and Snowhill. These ate 
on the eastern show;: Havre do Grace, Belle-Air, Harford, Bladensburgli, 
Port Tobacco and Leonardlown are on the western shoic. 

Manners of the People- Maryiaml was originally a Roman Catholic 
settlement, made by lord Baltimore. Iteoji trace.s of the influence of trie 
Roman Oatliolic worship are iriwroiigiit info the mannei's of the people. 
The effect of slavery on a large scale is first pcrccpiibie as we advance 
south in this state. Tlio educated citizens have a generous frankness of 
mamiers, exceedingly atfiacfivc to strangers, and worthy of all praise. 

Dhirlet of Colmnhia. This is a tract ten miies square on both sides of 
the Potomac, under the peculiar jurisdiciinn of luo general gnvernraent, 
and IS tlie seat of tiiiil government. U contains two counties, Washutg 
Ion, Wa.ihinirton and Georgetown ; Ale.xandria, Atcxfflnuria. Popula¬ 
tion in 18’d0, ;j3,tl3I). In 1N)0, 

Washington, the metropolis of the United States is situated on the Ma¬ 
ryland side of the Potomac, by the curves of tlio river and the bay 295 
miies from flic .Atlantic, about inferinediatc between it and the Ohio, and 
not far front intermediate helwcen the northern and souliiern divisiens of 
the union; in tio” 57' N. E. and 7"'^ 3' W. I,, from Greenwich. Its po- 
.silion is between the Eastern Branch and the Potomac. Hock Creek 
divides it from Georgetoivn, with which it is connected by 4 bridges; and 
the Potomac scjtnratcs it fioni Aie.vandria, with which it is connected by 
a bridge of more than a miio in lengib. A canal following the coui-se of 
the Tybcr, a small stream liiat runs tiirougli Washington, connects the 
Potomac with liie Eastern Branch. 'J im space, on wliich the city Is 
built, is liigh, ali 7 , coiiimanuing and salubrious; anti, as but a small part 
A)f it is yet covered with buildings lias tfic aspect of a succession of 
opulent villages in the midst of the country. ’The original plan 
was a regular, but a singular, one. The siroots were laid out to 
radiate in fight lines from the capilol, as a centre. Tltis plan has 
been but imperfectly carried out. Some of the smaller streets are desig¬ 
nated by the letters of the alphabet. It preslnts the apiiearance of 3 
distinct villages, the navy yard village, Capilol hill village; and the Penn 
sylvania Avenue, which is the most showy and compact part of the 
city. 'The Capitol presents an imposing mass of 352 feet front, and the 
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wings 131 feet<in deptii. The eastern projection is 65 feet and the- 
western 88. The building covers nearly an acre and three quarters. 
The centre of toe dome is 95 feet high. It is handsomely terraced in 
front, and occupies a hill, which renders it a conspicuous object for sev¬ 
eral miles in the distance. It is built of beautiful freestone, adorned 
with massive stone columns in different styles of architecture. It is too 
large to have its proportions fully apprehended by the eye, when viewed 
near at hand. It is seen in the best light at the distance of half a mile, 
and its white columns illumined by the mild radiance of the setting sun. 
The representatives’s chamber is a magnificent semicircular apartment, 
supported by bluish polished stone columns, lighted from above. The 
greatest length of the representative's roran is 95 feet. The senate cham¬ 
ber is a similar, but smaller apartment 74 feet in length. The height of 
the former is CO feet, and that of the latter only 40. In the centre of the 
building is the Rotunda, 90 feet in diameter, and tlie same number of 
feet in height. It is ornamented with national painting.^, representing 
the surrender at Saratoga and Yorktown, the declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, and Washington resigning his commission. Each of these paint¬ 
ings is 12 feet by 18. There arc also relievos in marble representing 
Pocahontas rescuing Captain Smith from death, the landing of the pil¬ 
grims at Plymouth, one of Penn’s treaties with the Indians, and a battle 
between Btrane and two Indians. This noble and magnificent apartment 
is of white marble, and lighted from the dome. Men on the pediment 
seem dwindled to atoms, and the slightest noise creates echoes, which re¬ 
verberate upon the ear with a graed and surprising effect. Its solitude, 
during the recess of congress, gives these deafening echoes a peculiar 
impressiveitess. It would require no groat eflbrt of the imagination, to 
suppose them the shades of the interminable speeches uttered during the 
session lingering behind, in the absence! of the orators, like clouds, in the 
phrase of scripture, returning oftcr the rain. A most splendid view is 
enjoyed from the top of the capitol, commanding a vast sweep of country, 
the noble Potomac, and handsome mansions embowered in the distant 
groves. The beautiful area, in which the Capitol is situated, is sur¬ 
rounded by an avenue of young trees, which will soon give the softening 
of verdure and shade to the view of this imposing structure. The whole 
expense of the Capitol and appurtenances was not far from ^,000,000. 
The President’s house is an elegant mansion, 170 feet front, and 86 
deep, and built of the same material with the Capitol. The entrance 
hall leads into the drawing room, where are the levees, upon which occa- 
iiiflU two other magnificent apartments are thrown open, all easily ac- 
c^e lo strangers. The offices for the departments of state are 4 
spat^us brick edifices, in which are kept the papers, records, archives, 
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^(1 offices of the several departments. The general post-office is a large 
brick edifice, nearly a mile northwest of the Capitol, int which are kept 
the offieps of the* post office establishmoni, tlie general laifc office, and the 
patent office, in which more than 2,000 patents are shown, among which 
Kic a great many useful and useless inventions. The Navy Yard is sit¬ 
uated on the Eastern Branch, and lias all the appurtenances for building 
ships of the largest size. The city hall is 251 feet long by 50 in breadth. 
Congress’ library is now kq)t in the Capitol, and contains from 8 to 
10,000 volumes. The Columbian college has an extent of 117 feet by 
47, is situated on elevated ground, and is a lolly building, calculated to 
accommodate 100 students. There arc a number of other public build¬ 
ings, and 14 hou.scs for public worship. Population 13,823. 

Georgetown is separated from Washington by Rock Creek; and from 
its proximity seems to the eye to make a part of tlie city. It contains 8 
public buildings and 5 churches. It is a handsomely built and flour¬ 
ishing town with considerable trade. It contains a respectable Catholic 
literary institution, called Georgetown college, which has two spacious 
edifices, containing a library of 7,000 volumes, and having an average 
number of 150 students. Population 8,141. 

Alexandria is inclurlod in the District of Columbia, tliough fi miles 
distant from Washington, and the Potomac interposing between them 
in passing to it from Wa.shington, with .a bridge over it more than a 
mile in length. Tlie remaining distance is an almost uninhabited 
plain. It contains 12 or 1.5 public buildings, and 8 churches. The 
streets arc regular and tlie squares rectangular. It is favorably situated 
for commerce, at the lioad of tide water on the Potomac. The amount 
of Its trade is respectable, and it has between 15 and 16^000 tens of 
sbjpi>ing. The progress of this neat and ancient town has been for a 
■ long time almost stationary. It is expected that Uie Ohio and Chesa- 
jieake canal, with wliich it is connected, will communicate to it a new ina 
pulse of prosperity. Population in 1820, 8,210. In 1830, 8^21. 


VIRGINIA. 

LKNcm 320 miles; breadtli 200; containing 64,000 square miles. 
Between 30° 40' and 40° 39' N. L.; and 6» 34' W., and 1° 20' E. L. 
Bounded N. by Pennsylvania and Maryland; E. by the Atlantic; S. Iqr 
North Carolina and Tennessee; W. by Kentucky; N. W. by Ohio. 

VoL. U 11 
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Cotmitea. Chitf Tovmt. 
Accoinac, Acclbmac C. H.; 
Albemarle, Cffarlottesville; 
Alleghany, Covington; 

Amelia, Amelia; 

Amherst, Amherst ; 

Augusta, Staunton; 

Bath, Hot Springs; 

Bedford, Liberty; 

Berkley, Martinsburgh; 

Botetount, Fincastle; 

Brooke, Wellsbuigh; 

Brunswick, Lawrenceville; 
Buckingham, Buckingham; 
Cabell, Cabell C. H.; 

Campbell, Lynchburgh; 

Caroline, Bowling Green; 

Charles City, Charles City C. H.; 
Charlotte, Charlotte C. H.; 
Chesterfield, Chesterfield C. IL; 
Culpepper, Culpepper C. H.; 
Cumberland, Cumberland C. H.; 
Dinwiddle, Dinwiddle C. H.; 
Elizabeth City, Hampton; 

Essex, Tappahannoc; 

Fairfax, Fairfax C. H.; 

Fauquier, Warrenton; 

Flucanna,*' Coldmbia; 

Franklin, Rocky Mount; 

Frederic, Winchester; 

Giles, Giles C. H.; 

Gloucester, Gloucester C. H.; 
Goochland, Goochland C. H.; 
Grayson, Grayson C. H.; 
Greenbriar, Greenbriar C. H.; 
Greenville, Hicksford; 

Halifax, Halifax C. H.; 
Hampshire, Romney; 

Hanover, Hanover C. H.; 

Haidy, Moorefields; * 

Haniscni, Clariubutgh; 

Henrico, Richmond; 


Cotmties. Ckirf Tovms. 

Henry, Martinsville; 

James City, Williamsburgh;. 
Jefferson, Charlestown; 

Kenhawa, Kenhawa C. H.; 

King& Queen, King &. Queen C H.; 
King George, King George C. H.; 
King William, King William C.H.; 
Lancaster, I.ancaster C. H.;. 

Lee, Joncsville; 

Lewis, Weston; 

Logan, Logan C. H.,' 

Loudon, Leesburgh; 

Louisa, Louisa C. II.; 

Lunenburgh, Lunenburgh C. H.; 
Madison, Madison ; 

Mason, Point Pleasant; 

Matthews, Matthews C. II.; 
Mecklenburg!), Boydton; ' 
Middlesex, Urbana; 

Monongalia, Morgantown; 

Monroe, Union; 

Montgomery, Christiansburgh; 
Moigan, Oakland; 

Nansemond, Suffolk; 

Nelson, Lovington; 

New Kent; New Kent C. H.; 
Nicholas, Nicholas C. H.; 

Norfolk, Norfolk; 

Northanqiton, Eastville; 
Northumberland, Northumberland; 
Nottaway, Nottaway C. H.; 

Ohio, Wheeling; 

Orange, Orange; 

Patric, Patric C. H.; 

Pendleton, Franklin; 

Pittsylvania, Pittsylvania C. H. 
Pocahontas, Huntersville; 

Powhatan, Scottsville; 

Preston, Kingwood; 

Prince Edward, Prince Edward; 
Prince George, City Point; 
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Brincess Anne, Princess Anne CHjSlafford, Stafford; , 

rince William, Brentsville; Surry, Surry C. H.; 

Randofph, Beverly; Sussex, Sussex C.H.; 

Richmond, Richmond C. H.; Tazewell, Tazewell C. H.; 

■Kockbridge, Lexington; Tyler, Middleboume; 

Rockingham, Harrisonburgh; Warwicli, Warwick C. H.; 

Russell, Lebanon; Washington, Abingdon; 

Scott, Estillville; Westmoreland, Westmoreland C H; 

i^henandonh, Woodstock; Wood, Parkersbnrgh; 

Southampton, Jerusalem; Wythe. Wythe C.H.; 

Spottsylvania, Fredericksburgh; York, Yorktown. 

Population in 1820, 1,0(15,360. In 1830, 1,211,260. 

Physiral Aspect. A wide maritime belt from (he shore of the sea to 
the head of tide waters, is of maritime formation, low, level, sandy, and 
not rich, c.xcept the alluvial borders of the rivers, which have a loamy and 
fertile .«nil, producing the rankest vegetation. Tltis district, daring the 
sultry montli.s, is exposed to iutormiUentsand bilious complaints. Thence 
to the Phip Ridge is level, inclining to undulating, and from that to a 
rough surface. The vallies between the mountains are generally fertile* 
It has been remarked, that the rich and the poor counties of the state lie 
in pamllol belts. But in such a wide tract of country, stretching from 
the sea across the Atlantic belt, over the mountains, and thence to the 
Ohio, embracing more than half the breadth of the Union, and comprising 
every variety of sea plain, alluvial plain, mountain table summits, and 
cedar declivities, deep vallies, and large districts of the Ohio valley, and 
every quality of soil from tlie best to the worst, every diversity of config¬ 
uration might naturally be expected to be found. We ha^ already 
spoken of Western Virginia. Atlantic Virginia will compare favorably, 
as to fertility of soil, with the stales south of her. The mountain peaks 
of the Alleghanies, which run through the state as in Pennsylvania, are 
the Blue Ridge, the Peaks of Otter, North Mountain, Clinch, Cumber¬ 
land, Chesnut Ridge, and Gauley Mountains. • 

Rivers. The principal Atlantic Rivers are Potomac, Shenandoah, 
Rappahannoc, Mattapony, Pamnuky, York, James, Rivanna, Appomat- 
toxe, Elizabeth, Nottaway, Meherrin, Staunton and Roanoke. 

The Potomac rises among the Alleghany Mountains. It runs a N. 
E. course approaching Pennsylvania, receives tlie Shenandoah, and makes 
its celebrated pass through Soutli Mountain. At the city of Washington 
it is over a mile in width. It empties into CStesapcake Bay about 90 
miles below the city. Its course, including its curves, is between 8 and 
400 miles. In its whole length it constitutes (he boundary between 
Maryland and Virginia. James River rises in the same range of raoun- 
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tains, 60 miles S. of the sources of the Potomac. It breaks thruugfa 
three ridges of mountains in its course, and falls into the Cliesapoake 
near Norfolk. It meets the tide at Ric hmond, and its whole course is 
over 300 miles. Artificial improvements have rendered more than 200 
miles of this distance boatable. Roanoke rises in the Alleghanies neiir 
the sources of James River, and pursuing a S. E. direction, enters North 
Carolina. Rappaluinnoc rises in the Blue Mountains from two branches,- 
which unite below Fredericksburgh. It falls into Chesapeake Bay 00 
miles below that place. York Rivet is formed by the junctiem of Matfa* 
pony and Pamunky, 27 miles above York, and falls into Chesapeake 
Bay 15 miles below tliat town. Large vessels ascend it to the junction 
of the two streams. Roanoke River is formed by the junction of the 
Dan and Staunton, and runs 100 miles in this states, before it passes into 
North Carolina. Shenandoah ri.sea near Staunton, and winds near the 
base of tlie Blue Mountain, uniting with the Potomac iminodiatcdy before 
its passage through the Bine Ridge. 'J’he Potomac South Rraiich rises 
in the Alleghanies, and after a N. E. course of KM) miles, unites witli the 
other branch below Old Town. This state is traversed by so many con¬ 
siderable streams, that pursue parallel course's through the level All.anlic 
belt, and the navigation of these streams has b(;en somutdi improved by 
artificial means, that most of the transport of the state is by water, and 
commerce is in this way brought to tlie doors of the [leople. 

Productions. In tliis medial climate, and this fonnalioii of .sen, river, 
unA detritus of mountains, embracing all varieties of elev.ation, from the 
low sand plain, on a level with the sea, to the Aljrino heiglits of the moun¬ 
tains, a rich flora would naturally be expected. In passing from Norfolk 
to the Ohia, a naturalist will detect most of the trees, shrubs, and plants, 
that can ho found in North America. Tlio unlearned traveller over the 
Alleghanies will be struck with the view of strange pl.irits and flowers in 
the vernal months, which will impress him with the pleasure of surprise 
from tlie novelty of tlieir form, scent and hues. Tliis is, probably, tlio 
'richest region in the Union in medicinal plants. Among those most 
abundant and best known, arc ginseng and snake root. To the produc¬ 
tions common to the northern and middle states, this state adds the sweet 
potatoe, the flnest tobacco, and in the southern parts cotton, as a cropj 
The productions of the north and the south, apples and wheat, cotton and 
tobacco meet here, as in Tennessee in the western country. The temper¬ 
ature, soil, and circumstances, are supposed to be favorable in the highest 
degree to the cultivated grape and the silk mulberry. 

Jjfi^ftarals and Fossils. In tiicso respects Virginia is considered the 
riilMt state in the Union. Quarries of the most beautiful marble and 
fireestone, blue lime stone, pit coal and iron ore are found in inexhaustible 
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i^undauce, and in places too numerous to be designated. Black lead, 
lead ore, rock crystal, amethysts and emeralds are discovered. Porcelain 
clay and chalk are common, and almost all the useful ibssils. At Bath, 
in the central part of the state, are the Warm Springs, the ordinary tem¬ 
perature of which is 96° Fahr. The Hot Springs, 0 miles distant, are 
112°, and varying in temperature, will sometimes boil an egg. The 
Sulphur Springs are situated among the mountains. They are resorted 
to by rheumatic patients with great benefit. The Sweet Springs in Bote- 
tonrt county are strongly charged with carbonic acid gas, and are also a 
place of resort. I'he elastic air, the exciting scenery, and tiro exercise of 
climbing the mountains, probably e.xert more salutary influence upon the 
numerous patients that resort to these springs, tlmn the healing efficacy of 
tiro waters. The public are sulllcieiitly informed, that an extensive belt 
of hill and and mountainous country, in which gold is found in every 
form, commences in this state, nearly in the midland regions, and e.xtcnds 
S. W. many hundred raihw. Although this state is not the richest in 
Uiese newly discovered beds of gold, yet, as the belt begins here, a few 
general remarks iiiron the gold region in general belong to this place. 
Commencing in Virginia, it extends S. W. through North Carolina, 
nearly bisecting the state, and passing through tlie northern section of 
South Carolina, and tlioiice through the upper part of Georgia in a N. 
W. direction, and throttgli Alabama, ending in Tennessee. The mines 
in North Carolina and ticorgia arc most wrought. In North Carolina, 
in the counties of Burke and Hulherford, are the chief sections whore 
gold washing is irractised. In Mecklenburgh, Rowan, Davidson, and 
Caharras, in North Carolina, are the richest gold mines. In working 
these mines (he ore is perfectly pulverised, and mi.\ed Xfith mercury, 
.which extracts every particle of it, and forms an amalgan. The mercury 
is dien driven off in an alembic, leaving the gold perfectly pure. 
The gold washing is a simple and easy occupation; but the mining 
requires great practical knowledge and experience, and not a little 
science. The sinking shafts and forming horizontal perforatisns, 
or fortifying galleries to reach the veins, are operations in which, without 
much geological knowledge, money and labor will be thrown away to no 
purpose. The richest veins have a dip of 42 degrees to tlio horizon, and 
vary in width from a few inches to several feet. They are not, as in offier 
countriesj confined to hills, but are often found in the rallies. The veins 
are often parallel to each other at unequal distances. Shafts have been 
sunk to the depth of 120 feet. The mines have not been worked to any 
extent for more than 5 years. 

The mills for grinding the ore, are propelled by water, or steam. They 
are in great numbers. A single establishment employ* 500 hands. The 
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whole number of miners is estimaled to be over 20,000. But a small 
proportion of the gold reaches the United States mint. The greater part 
is sent to Europe, particularly to Paris. A considerable proportion of 
the labouring miners are foreigners. Thirteen languages are spoken at 
the chief mines. Most of them can earn enough in three days of the 
week to enable them to spend the remaining four in dissipation. It 
may be imagined, that the morals of such miners, perfectly free and 
unrestrained, will be deplorably bad. The opening of the mines indubit¬ 
ably proves, that they were known in past ages. Crucibles and other 
mining instruments have been repeatedly discovered, under circumstan¬ 
ces to preclude the pos.sibility of their having been left there by descend¬ 
ants of the European races. The largest masses of solid gold have been 
found in this mining district, that have ever boon discovered in value 
from some thousand dollars to 2 or 300. Pieces of 2 ounces weight are 
not nnfrcquontly found. They are of unusual fineness, and seem to 
have been thrown off from their ores by fiisiim. 

Canaht. Extensive improvements have boon made in the navigation 
of the Potomac, Shenando.ah, and .Tames Rivers, by dams and canals 
round their falls. The Hoard of public worls have reported the practi¬ 
cability of connecting .Tames River with the Ohio by a canal. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, in almost its whole length, is Iwtweon this 
state and Maryland, or through this state. The Baltimore and Ohio rail¬ 
way, it is calculated will pass through thcw'cstern part of this slate. The 
Dismal Swamp canal opens a water intercommunication between this 
slate and North Carolina. It admits vessels of 7 feet draught and 90 
tons burden; and is twenty two and a quarter miles in length. It ren¬ 
ders an immeuse forest of valuable cypress timlwir accessible. The state 
has in short canals, and in different sections, a total of 120 miles finislied. 
There are a great number of short turnpike roads; but the country east of 
the Alleghaniea is so level, that good roads, artificially made are not com¬ 
mon. The capital employed in internal improvements under the control 
of the Board of public works, is ^3,203,H11. 

Climaie. In a country so unequal in surface, and extending from the 
sea to the Ohio, it is obvious, tliat no general character will apply to the 
climate of the whole state. The district south of the Potomac is decidedly 
classed in tlie aoutiiem climate of the United States. The low, maritime 
belt has a hot, sultry and rather unhealthy summer; but a mild and 
agreeable winter. The air near the mountains is more pure and elastic. 
Among the mountains snowfe and frosts are common in the winter; but 
the summer temperature is delightful. 

Curumties. This state abounds in caverns of vast extent and variety. 
Too numerous to be given in detail in this article. The tourist generally 
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(Soramences mth visiting a point, fertile in the highest possible moral 
interest, the estate of Mount Vernon, and the tomb of Washington. The 
estate is situated 9 miles soulli of Ale.’tandria, and in a position so se¬ 
cluded, as to be found with difficulty, except when visited by a steam 
•boat. The beautiful lawn, tlic noble trees and the venerable aspect of 
the mansion, embosomed among woods and hills, seem precisely the 
spot, where the worthiest statesman and general, that the world has seen, 
should have found the repose of ago and decline, and where his ashes 
ought to have rested. The tomb is under the shade of a little grove of 
cedars near the brow of the precipitous shore of tho Potomac, humble, 
simple and unadorned, .and from that very circumstance an object of more 
sublime interest. Monticello, tlic abode of the Into Thomas Jelferson, is 
a magnificent hill, 80 miles northwest of Richmond, commanding a 
boundless prospect. The mansion is fitted up with that taste, and those 
classical ornaments, which the tnavelleJ and philosophic statesman 
knew so well to collect and .arrange. The natural bridge over Cedar 
Creek, 12 miles soulli west of ],exirigt(in, is a sublime curiosity. The 
chasm, through which tho river passes under the bridge, is 90 feet wide, 
and'250 deep. The bridge is 60 feat broad at the middle and covered 
with eartJi and trees. To look down from this immense height upon the 
foaming waters below in.spires in Common minds a revulsion of terror 
and in minds of more self possession tho unminglod sensation of 
the sublime. At Harper’s ferry is another sublime spectacle. Though 
a striking scene, the spectator has formed too high raised ex¬ 
pectations from reading the eloquent description of nature’s war be¬ 
tween rivers and mountains at this place from the pen of Jefferson. The 
tourist, in search of the watering places and beautiful scenery, takes bis 
departure from Lynchburg. He is successively brought in view of the 
impressive peaks of Otter, llie natural bridge, the canal through the 
Blue Ridge, the white sulphur springs, tho sweet springs, the salt sulphur 
springs, a place of resort for consumptive patients, the hot springs, and 
the warm springs. In approaching Staunton, be passes the Blowiflg 
cave; and beyond Staunton Weyer’s cave, one of the most imposing sub¬ 
terranean curiosities of nalme; terminating with the United State’s 
manufactory of arms at Harper’s ferry, and the junction of the Shenan¬ 
doah and Potomac. No route of the same extent in our country pre¬ 
sents a greater variety of picturesque and grand scenery, oi passes 
through a pleasanter country. 

Religion. The Baptists are by far the mo^t numerous denomination 
in this state. A Baptist rejrort of 1817 makes the number of their con¬ 
gregations 314. Presbyterians and Kpiscopalians are the next most 
numerous denominations. There are many Methodist societies, 80 or 
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40 maetisgs of the Friends, ft number of Eotnan C&tliolic eongregatiotfs,, 
some Jewish 8ynag(^ue8, and more or less churches of all the differmit 
denominations. 

Education. The famous Unirewity, of which Mr. Jefierson was the 
principal founder, is at Charlottesville. It is amply endowed, and the ' 
buildings make a splendid show. William and Maiy college at Williams¬ 
burg is the oldest literary institution in the state. It has graduated a 
large number of respectable scholars and statesmen. Hampden Sydney 
in Prince EMward county, and Washington college at Le.Kington nhj rc- 
spectable literary institutions. There are SIO incorporated academies 
The state has a literary fund of $1,233,.'>22. Otlier contingent funds 
are added to the avails of this. .^l.'ijOOO of (ho avails of the fund arc mu. 
nually appropriated to (lie university of Virginia, and 15,300 to the edu¬ 
cation of tlie poor in the respective counties, apportioned among them 
in the ratio of the while population. In 1328 there were 20,090 appli¬ 
cants for the benefit of this fund, and 12,042 roeipienfs. 

Exports. The great e.xports of Virginia are flour and (ohnceo. Beside 
the common productions of the north, it exports s 'me codon. The value 
of the produce in 1828 was $‘3,773,493, and the state owned 07,302 Ions 
of shipping. In 1828-29, 34,359 hogsheads of (oliacco were inspected. 

Chitf Towns. Richmond is the political metropolis of Virginia, and is 
situated on the nortli bank of James River, just below the falls, 1.50 miles 
from its mouth, and 123 south West from Washington. The situation is 
alike picturesque, salubrious and Ircautiful. The imsition is favorable 
for commerce, it being the natural depot of tobacco, wheat, and hemp, 
raised in the populous country watered by the river. An abundance of 
mineral coal is cheaply conveyed to it. It contains 13 public buildings, 
and 8 churches, together with a number of respectable manufactories. 
The Capitol, the penitenliarv, and the beautiful church raised on the 
ruins of the theatre, in the conflagration of which 70 citizens perished, are 
beautiful and conspicuous erections. The new court house is also a 
spacious and elegant building. The Virginia armory is an extensive es¬ 
tablishment. The river has been rendered boatable 220 miles above the 
city. This town owns a respectable amount of shipping, and is one of 
the most flourishing places in the state. Population in 1820,12,040. In 
1830, 16,085. Norfolk is situated on the east bank of Elizabeth river. 
Eight miles from its estuary, 32 from the sea, and 102 soqth east from 
Richmond. It contains 13 public buildings, and 6 churches. The far¬ 
mer’s bank, the orphan asylum and the Lancasterian school are among the 
most consjHcuottS buildings. The position of the town is not pleasant, 
being low, and in some places marshy; but it afibrds agreeable society, 
and the citizens are distinguished for their hospitality. It has a spacious 
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aid comroodiou* harbor, strongly defended by 3 forts. It ha* more nm- 
itime commerce and shipping, than any other town in the state. The 
handsome marine hospital is on Washington point, one mile distant/ <h| 
theoppo-site shore of this river is the town of Portsmouth, and a little ib- 
thor up the river, llie village of Gosport, containing an extensive United 
States Navy Yard, with all the customary appurtenances. Population in 
1820, 8,478. In 1830, 9,800. Petersburg!! is situated on the south 
bank of the Appomattor, just below llio falls, 12 miles above its junction 
with James' rivor, and 25 S. E. from Richmond. It contains 7 public 
buildings, 15 tobacco warehouses, 8 flour mills, and five churches. It is 
a neat and commercial town, dealing largely in tobacco and flour. It is 
_amply supplied with good wafer; and since the great fire of 1815, in 
^ whiclT 100 buildings wero consumed, it has been handsomely rebuilt 
■ with brick. Populatiosi in 1820, (i.tUIO. In 1830, 8,300. Fredcricks- 
burgh on Ihe Rappahamioc, 110 miles from its mouth, is a groat depot 
for grain, flour, and tobacco. It comaina 8 public buildings, and 4 
churches. There ore a iiumb(n of flour mills wiliiin a short distance from 
the town. If is acccs.siblc by voa.scls of 140 tons, and is central to a 
fertile and well ciiltivafed country, and circumstances taken togetlier, is 
one of the most flourishing, healiliy, and jileasanl towns in Ihe state. 
Population about 5,OtK). Williamsburg is sil Mated between York and 
James river, 00 miles oast from Richmond, and was formerly the metrop¬ 
olis of the state. In this place is William and Mary college, formerly an 
eminent seat of learning. Population in 1820,1402. Yorklownon tlie S. 
side of York river will bo forever reim-inbered, as the place where Cornwal¬ 
lis surrendered to General Washington. Winchester isan interior town, in 
the great limeslone valley, 30 miles south west of Harper’s Fejry, and 70 
miles north west from Washington; and is a neat and flourishing town 
containing 8 public buildings and ti churches. It has a large number of 
manufactories and workshops. Being central to many mineral springs, 
and a place noted for its salubrity and pleasantness, it is a summer re¬ 
sort for strangers. It contains about 4,000 inhabitants. Staunton is og 
interior town, 120 miles north of Richmond. It is a healthy and delight- 
ftil place, containing a number of public buildings and throe churclres. 
The sulphur springs, a place of great resort, aro not far from this town. 
Lynchburg is situated 20 miles below the great falls, where James’ River 
breaks through the Blue Ridge, on tl)e south bank of Ihe river. It con¬ 
tains 10 or 12 public buildings, 4 churches and a number of very hand 
some houses. It has two bridges over the sriver, a large number of 
tobacco, warehouses and manufactories, and a great number of commission 
houses, flour mills and cotton and woollen manufactories. There are 4 
mineral springs in its vicinity. It is favorably situated for trade, not 
Voi. 11. 12 
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only with th« western pari of the stale, but with the western stales 
erally. Small boats convey the abondant produce, which is brought Imre, 
down the river to Richmond. The most important item in the preduce 
is from 10 to 12,000 hogsheads of tobacco. It is almost embosomed iu 
mountains, that have,however, fertile and populous vallios hclwcen,and is- 
one of the most flourishing and commercial towns in the state; and prob¬ 
ably contains 7,000 inliabitanls. Harper’s ferry is silualcd at the junc¬ 
tion of the Shenandoah and tlie Potomac, and in view of that magnificent 
junction so well described by JolTerson. It is 05 miles iionli west from 
Washington. The United States possess in tliis place a very extensive 
establishment for the manufacture of arms. The buildings, taken togeth¬ 
er, compose a little village. There are 10 large brick buildings connected 
with the estahlishmcnt, and from200 to SIX) men constantly employed in 
the making and repairing of arms. Tlic other conaidorablo towns in 
Virginia, east of tlie Alleghany mountains, are us follows, Uiiinfries, 
Colchester, Leesburg, Marti ns burg, York, New Ca.s(lc, Hanover, Ports¬ 
mouth, Hampton, SufTolU, Smithficld,Manehester, Cliarlottcv illc, Milton 
Monticello, Lexington and Finca.slle. 

Character and Manners. The planters of Virginia ea.st of the moun¬ 
tains are generally largo slave holders. The itifliicnco of slavery, both 
favorable and unfavorable, is distinctly marked in their manners. Tlie 
neat and tliriving villages of the northern slates, with their numerous 
meclianics and the village spire, are no longer seen. Towns at wide 
stages from each other are built up on the navigable w.atcrs; and the 
habitations between are mansions or cabins. The state has, however, re¬ 
cently made munificent and noble exertions to extend general education. 

It has produced a great proportion of tlic leading minds in the legislative 
judicial and military departments of tlie general government. It has 
already given three presidents to the nation, and until very recently exer¬ 
cised an ascendant influence in its councils. The distinguishing national 
traits of the Virginians are frankness, generosity and decision, unshrinking 
perseverance in the right, and obstinacy in the wrong. Nature has 
given the state every advantage of position, soil, climate and navigable 
rivers; but a prevalent political dogma has inflnenced the councils of the 
state, that the inculcation of internal improvement and domestic indus¬ 
try is the great heresy of political economy. So far as the returns of the 
census are known, it appears, that Virginia has increased at the rate of 
about 15 per cent, in the last ten years—and that the increase offtee 
persoBS, it in a much greater ratio, than that of slaves. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

LErrGTH 3!5'2.mil«s. Breadth 131. 4.'i,«00 square miles. Between 
33° 33' and 30° 33' N. L. and between 6° 20' W. L. 1° 33' E. L. 
■Bounded N. by Virginia,E. by the Atlantic, S. S. Carolina, W. 'renneasee. 


Counties. Chief Towns. 

Counties. Chief Towns. 

Ansoii; Wadesborough; 

Jones, Trenton; 

Ashe, Jeffersonlon ; 

Lenoir, Kinston; 

Beaufbrt, Washington; 

Lincoln, Lincointon; 

Bertie, Windsor; 

Macon, Franklin; 

Bladon, Elizabethtown; 

Martin, Williamston; 

Rrunswirk, Smithvillc. 

Mecklenburg, Charlotte; 

Buncoinho, Ashville; 

Montgomery, Lawrenceville; 

Burke, Miirgnutown; 

Moore, Cartilage; 

Cahairas, Concord; 

Nash, Nasiiville; 

Camden, Leharioii; 

New Hanover, Wilmington; 

Cartorol, Bcniif .rl; 

North Uarniitcn, N. Hampton C. H. 

Caswell, Cbiswoll; C. 11. 

Orange, Hillsborough; 

Chalh.arn, Pitlslxirough; 

Pasquotank, Elizaheth City; 

Chowan, Edonton; 

Perquinans, Hertford; 

Columbus, Whitcsvillc. 

Person, Roxborough; 

Craven. Ncwl.crii; 

Pitt, Greenville; 

Cumberland, Fayoltevillo; 

Randolidi, Ashhorough; 

Currit uck, Cuvi luck ; 

Richmond, Rockingham; 

Davidson, Lexington; 

Robeson, Lumberton. 

Dupin, Kcniinsvillo; 

Rockingham, Wentworth; 

Edgecombe, Tarboro; 

Rowan, Salisbury; , 

Franklin, Louisburg; 

Rulhorford, Rutherfordton; 

Gates, Gates C. II.; 

Samson, Clinton; 

Granville, Cxford; 

Stokes, Salem; 

Grocne, Snow Hill; 

Surry, Rockford; 

Guilford, Greensboro; 

'Pyrrell, Columbia; 

Halifax, Halifax; 

Wake, Raleigh; 

Haywood, Haywood, C. II. 

Warren, Warrentou; 

Hertford, Win ton; 

M'ashington, Plymouth; 

Hyde, Germanfon; 

Wayne, Waynesboro; 

Iredell, Statesville; 

Wilkes Wilkesboro; 


Johnson, Smitlifield; 

Population in 1830,638,820. In 1830,738,470. 

Physical Aspect. The bolt of maritime plain is st-lll wider in this 
state than in Virginia, extending into the interior more than 60 miles. It 
is a low plain, with many swamps and inlets from the sea. The greater 
portion of this district, except along the water courses, is a vast forest of 
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evergreens. The rich lands near the swamps and rivers are insarubrious. 
Having passed lhi.s inorn-tonons rerfion, we emerge (o (be plen.sant and 
Undulnling midl.ari.'l parf.s o(' the stale, at the, hase.s of the Aileghanioaj from 
whose sunnnits the eye traverses an iinnienso extent of heanlifiil country 
lothew'ost; and vision is lost in tho ng.-eoible snecession of hill, dalej 
forest and valley, with an elastic and salubrious atmospliere. The great 
chains of ibc Alleglianic.s pass tlirougli this state, as through Virginia. 
Thciteaks are called Stone Mountain, Yellow Mountain, Iron Mountain, 
Bald Mountain, Sandu.shy Mountain, and Wliite Mountain. ThO Blue 
Bidge divides the Atlantic streams from the Woslorn waters. Between 
the chains are numerous detached sjuiis. 

Soil and Prodvetionx. The s; il resembles that of Virginia. Tlie, 
maritime bolt is sandy, and in many places stci ile, eovr-rnd with vast 
forests of pine timber, and the swainjis with cedar, bay and cypress. Tlie 
alluvial belt of the rivers is generally fcvlilc. Beside the iiroduelsof the 
northern slates, cotton, lobacro, rice, sweet potatoes and yarns abound, 
and the soil and clirntite art! lavor.ible to the growth of the grape and the 
mulberry. From tbei."pines the people extract t ir, pifcb.aiid lur]H?ntine. 
Tiic exports consist of colion, tob-cco, liiinicr, far, tnipenline, pitch, 
pork and tallow. In bSg’H ll:c exports waa-o .blil.ruli! dolinrs. This does 
not present a fair estiuroe of exporl.s. eompared with that of the other 
stales, as a gro:it part of her exports arc rsent olf from (Iharlc.ston. Hor 
shifrping .•iinounts to .M.OII'l tons. 

JMiiuridf!. Iron ore ahoum’.s, and the stale fiossosses valuable iron 
works. Freestone, gr:mite, marbie, porcelain ebiy, pit coni, and most of 
the useful fo.ssils are found in the state. The I ell in wbicb gold is found 
is broader jind more productive thru in any of the other stales. In 
Mecklenburgb, Montgntnerv, Kowaii, joid p.ai ticol irly (labarras, gold has 
been found more abundiinlly than in any other jiortioii of the gold district. 
One of the largest lutn|M of ])nre gold i;v( r fouiirl was dug up in Cabarras. 
It was worth between 7 ai.d MMIO dollars. Bumps from the value of 300 
to,l,000 dollars am not iincoininnn. Gold is found in great purify in small 
grains and particles. There are iimuraorablo diggings over all tliis dis¬ 
trict, and a host of greedy ndvenUtrers, relinquishing all other employ¬ 
ments, are digging the hill sides, in pursuit of gold. Sulphate of barytes 
is found in great abundance in two mines in the state. During 1839, 
Ihe'Unitcd States Bank in Faycltevillo received 90,803 dollars in bars of 
gold, tI] 0 _prodoce of the North Carolina mines. 

Itiwrs,''. The Chowan River enters this state from Virginia, where it 
is called Notts way. By a broad csluary it empties into Albemarle Sound 
belowC'Edenton. The Roanoke also enters this state from Virginia, and 
poMMkig a very sinuous S. E. course, it fells into Albemarle Sound by 
IlKTonil ctatHnels. It is navigable by vessels of considerable size 30 miles, 
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.and boataWe to the falls 70 miles. It has an extremely fertile alluvion. 
Cape Fear River has its whole course in the state. It rises in the munn- 
tain.s*in the N. part of the state, and after a S. E. course of 200 miles, 

. falls into the Atlantic at Capo Fear. Its estuary is a league in width, 

■ w’ith Ifi feet wafer, at hifth fide, over its bar. It is navigable by vcsttels of 
11 foot draught to Wilmington, anil beatable to Fayetteville. Neuse 
River has a course of 200 miles, and finds its estuary in Pamlico Sound, 
18 miles below Newbern. Tar River has a S. E. course thn.ngh the 
state of l.'iO miles, and empties into Pamlino Sound. It is navigaldc to 
Washington, 30 miles, and boatable to Tarborougb, 00 miles from its 
mouth, yadlcin River rises in the Blue Ridge, in the N. W. part of the 
8jatc, and nflor a course ef more than 100 miles in it, pa.sses into South 
Carolina. C.al.awba River rises in the Blue Ridge, and after a courseof 
70 or 80 miles in this state, passes into South Carolina. Broad River 
also rises in the Blue Ridge, and after a S. E. course of .50 miles in this 
state, p:issc.s into Koutli Carolina. Tiie head waters of Tennessee and 
Kenhawa rise in this state, but they have already been described. The 
dangerous and stormy Cape Ilatloras is on tlsi shore of this stale. 

Clmatc. This great state, like Virginia, spreading from the sea over 
the mountains, has in summer a sultry climate, a warm climate, a tem¬ 
perate, ami a cool climate, acconiitig to the elevation and distance of the 
district from the sea. In the low country the summers are decidedly hot 
and sultry, and the high and relaxing heals, niiilud with the exhalation 
from decaying vegelablo matter, and the miasm of the swamiis, are in¬ 
jurious to health. 'J'he highlands of North Carolina are as heallliy as any 
part of the United Mtates. 

Chief 'J'otens. Raleigh is the political metropolis. It is,a handsome 
interior towTi near the centre of the stale, t> miles W. of the Nense; 140 
' N. W. of Newbern, and 1(>4 S. W. of Richmond. It contains 13 public 
buildings, .5 houses of public worship, and about 3,000 inhabitants, of 
whom half are slaves. Union .Square in the centre of the town, con¬ 
taining 10 acres, is a public ground, highly ornamental to the city. Fqur 
•troels extend from it, dividing the town into four parts. In 1831 the 
splendid state bouse of this town was destroyed by lire. The beautiful 
marble statue of Washington, by Canova, the great Italian artist, which 
cost tlio stale 25,000 dollars, was placed in the state house, and was sup- 
* posed at first irreparably destroyed. It has since been discovered to be 
less injured than was imagined. The artist is dead, and it is a source of 
melanclioly regret, that this chrf d'oewre san never be restored to its 
pristine beauty. There are two'flourishing academies in this town. 
The most beautiful materials for building abound in its vicinity. New- 
bem is situated on the S. bank of the Neuse, 30 miles from Pamlico 
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Sound. It contains 8 public buildings and 3 churches, and has a consid¬ 
erable commerce. Its exports consist of lumber, tar, pilch, grain, and 
pork. Th-o water distance between this place and Elizal.elh City, makes 
a part of the steam boat route between Norfolk and Charlcsloii. It is the 
best built, healthiest, and most flourishing town in North Carolina upon 
fJic sea coast. Population 3,7(>'J. More than half are coloured people. 

Fayetteville is one of the largest (owns in the sbite. Its position near 
the VV. bank of Cape Fear Kiver at the head of boat navigation, is fortu¬ 
nate, and it was, until recently, one of (ho most flourishing towns in the 
state. In May, It;'!!, if was laid in ashes by one of the most destructive 
fires ever known in wn caunlry. From the rnatcrhilof the buildings and 
the amount of pitcli, tar, and spirits stored in the town, the lire raged. 
with terrific and irresistible violiarce. Six hundred buildings were de¬ 
stroyed, hilt strange to tell, not a life was lost. It vi'as a compact town, 
doing much nwc Mitilc buiincss, and with ahonl'1,1)00 inhahilants. It 
is rebuilding, like (lit: more boantifiil fr.m it.s ruins. 

Wilmington is situated on liie E. liiink of C ipc I'e.ir itiver, 3.T) miles 
frnm (he sea, and 00 N. E. of Fayelleville. It is tho most ciirrimercial 
town in tlio state. It contains 5 or 0 pnhiic huildings and 0 churches. 
Its annual exports have sometimes exeealed fjtl,<;0(),(>00, and it owns 
10,000 tons of sliipi'ing. 'J’he extensive j icu fielils in its vicinity are 
supposed to render it uiihciillhy. Tito towns of this sltitc Jiave been 
peculiarly urifort iinate iit sn iloring from fires, Tiiis town has boon visited 
by two destructive conflagrations, one in INIO, by which tiOO buildings 
to (he value of $1,000,000 wore destroyed; and another in IS‘28, in 
which 50 buildings, W'orc burned, valued at $100,000. Population about 
3,000. Edpnlon is situated cn the E bank of Chowan River. Among 
its public huililings the court house is conspicuous for its elegance. Us 
commercial position is favorable; hut its air is considered insalubrious. 
It is supposed to own 6,(K)0 tons of shipping, aud to contain about 2,000 
inhabitants. Washington and .Salisbury ai'c agreeable inland towns.— 
T^c names of (he other considerable towns follow: Murfreetihorough, 
Plymouth, Halifax, Warrouton, (Jreenvillc, Tarhorough, Smitlifield, 
Averey’sborougli, Lumberlown, Rockingham, Huntsville, Salem, States¬ 
ville, Charlotte, Morgantown, and Ashville. This last town, having a 
pleasant position, and being in the vicinity of the Warm Springs, it 
rapidly growing. 

Religion. All the Christian denominations are represented in this 
stale. The fixed congrogi^ions ate not so numerous as in the other states, 
but the people are generally addicted to some form of worship. The 
Methodists, Presbyterians, and Baptists are believed to be the prevailing 
denominations. 
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tldvcoiion. The University of North Carolina, at Chapel Hill, is 
respcctahly entlnwed. There are about ‘20 academies in Iho state. Tiie 
seminary for yoijng ladies at Salem is a Moravian institution of distin¬ 
guished reputation, to which many young ladies fiorn the southern coun- 
•try resort for their education. 'J'Jie stale has provided an accumulating 
literary fund, which at jiresent amoiiiils to about $70,000. It is intended 
that llie avails of it shall he nppropririled anioiig tlie several counties, in 
the ratio of the free pcpulalion, for the .support of common scliools. 

Roads and Canals. In the level belt of the slate nature has done so 
much towards giving it good roads, thtit artificial c.Merlions in this direc¬ 
tion have been neglcctc l. Considorahlo e.vlcnl of caiv.vl has been made 
on Cape Fear River; and the navigalion of some of the other rivers has 
been improved in Iho same way. The canal between Chesapeake Bay 
and Albemarle Sound through the Great Dismal Swamp, has alreadybeen 
mentioned. The wlailc extent of canal in this slate amounts to 43 miles. 

(irnoral llt'mnrls. This stale holds a largo proportuai of slaves, 
especially Iho plaulorsin the lower i>riil of it. In this district the term 
sickly season is of common use, and Ins a ilis'.inct import. The reed 
cand, Iho palmidto and lotig moss aie striking letitiires in the landscape, 
indicating sniliricnlly, that it I elongs to the southern states. Tiro pro 
digious forests of long leafed iiitic strike the eye of a northerner with a 
peculiar oircct. I'he sound of the breeze in tliis forest, as he journies 
through if, furnishes him a sad, though not nnplcasing music. The 
bright fires of ilic lar makers in these ancient forests, with their number¬ 
less tall columns, and the deep verdure of their laSsels half a yard in 
length, as seen illumined by the bright glare of the burning fat pine, taken 
togollicr, fimiisb a spertacle, whieb, to he apprehended, must Ije seen. 

_Tlie people in llr ..•ilerior and western parts of the state have fewer 
•slaves, labor with liicir own htaids, and nve more a.ssir;rilated in their hab¬ 
its and manners to the northern people. 7’ho inhabitants of the state in 
general have a marked irharactcr for sobriety and morality, and a sturdi¬ 
ness of iiidoperidenec. In their tcmperair.ciit, they arc inclined to relig¬ 
ious excitemeiil; and are striving to remedy past neglect of common 
schools, by fostering private seminaries and Sunday schools. In common 
with Virgini.a, this state ha.s a great extent of swamp lands. Tiie‘ Great 
Dismal’ of Virginia it is well known to be 30 miles in extent. There are 
•in this state 2,000,000 acres of such land. 'I’lieso are discovered to be 
easily reclai'mablo, and to posse.ss a soil of great and exhaiistless fertility. 
They are supposed capable of sustaining a popijlation of 100/100 people, 
and to be particularly adapted to the cultivation of tobacco, rice, cotton, 
and hemp. The Scuppernong and Catawba grape indigenous to this 
state, are extensively cultivated abroad, and yield a wine, which ranks at 
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Uie head of our native wines. They are great bearers. The cujtivatfott 
of indigo has been attempted with entire suceess. The product is of the 
best quality. The people are beginning to turn their .attention to the 
making wine from their native grapes, and to raising the sillr mulberry» 
A spirit of improvement is abroad from which the best results must follow. 
This state was the theatre of some of the most brilliant achievements, 
daring the revolutionary war. The battle of Moore’s Creek bridge, 
King’s Mountain, and Guilford will remain in history, imperishable me¬ 
morials of the bravery and patriotism of its inhabitants. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

LitivGTn ISS miles. Breadth, 160 contaiiig 30,000 square miles. Be¬ 
tween 32° 2' and 35° 10' N. L. and between 1° “1.5' and f>° 15' W. L. 

Bounded N, and N. E. by North Carolina; S. E. by the Atlantic and 
S. W. by Georgia, from which it is separ.-itcd by the Savannah. 

Counties. Chief Towns. Comities. Chief Tmens. 

Abbeville, Abbeville; I.ancaster, Lancaster C, II.; 

Anderson, Pendleton; Laurens, Laurensville ; 

Barnwell, Barnwell; Lexington, Lexington C. II.; 

Beaufort, Coosawatchie; Marion, Marion C. H.; 

Charleston, Charleston; Marlborough, Marlborough, C. H.; 

Chester, <^hesterville: Newberry, Newberry C. II. 

Chesterfield, Bennetsvillc; Orangoburgli, Orangeburgh; 

Colleton, lyalcrboio; Pickens, Pickens; 

Darlington, Darlington; Richland, Columbia; 

Edgefield, Edgefield; Spartanburgh, Spartanburgh; 

Eairfield, Winnisboro; Sumpter, Stalesburgh; 

Georgetown, Georgetown; Union, Unionville. 

tjrcenville, Greenville; Williamsburgb, Kingstree; 

Horry, Conwayboro; York, York C. H. 

Kershaw, Camden; 

Population in 1820,502 741. In 1830 581,4,58. 

Physieeil Aspect. S. Carolina shows, still more palpably than the 
states farther north, the maritime belt of plain, broadening in proportitm 
to the advance towards the south. In this state this broad plain of sea 
formation, of a uniform and monotonous level, extends more than 100 
miles into the interior. It it is chequered by swamps and indented by 
sea inlets. An alluvial belt along the rivers is rich. The remaining por¬ 
tions of the plain arc covered with the long leafed pine. Beyond this is 
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(he sand hill belt, 60 miles in width, the sterile hills of which have 
been compared to the arrested waves of (be sea in a storm. It yields nat¬ 
urally nothing, but stinted junipers and pines. To this distance the 
broad extent of country is called the lower country. Beyond it wo ap¬ 
proach the ridge or upjrcr country, the Atlantic ascent of which is precip¬ 
itous. From the summit stretches a large belt of table country, fertile, 
cultivated, watered by rivers and irrigated by smaller streams extending 
Ifom (tie Savannali to Broad river. Hills and dales alternate. The 
dfcep forests with (lioir varieties of trees gratify the eye by their verdure, 
and varied foliage. The ascent lienee to the mountains is gradual and 
imperceptible. A number of mountains of striking forms here swell 
with their peaks to a very considerable elevation. Table mountain is 
the most conspicuous. Its summit is supposed to be 4,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The names of the other elevated peaks are Oconee, 
Paris, Glasspy, Hogback, and King’s. These mountains give rise to ma¬ 
ny clear and (piick Klreanis of water. 

CJiviute. 'I'bo iitniospbere of tlie low country is sultry, damp, and un- 
clastic. The complexion of the inhabitants is marked with a sallow 
tinge, ami most of (ho summer and autumnal diseases assume a bilious 
type. Interinitteiils arc common, and the autumnal fevers severe. In 
the low country, (he season of frost does not comprise more than 3 
months, and the ground is seldom whitened with snow more than one 
night; (liough the mountains arc often while for many days together. 
The weather in (he intoimcdiate seasons between autumn and spring 
is often fickle, and subject to frequent and great changes. The 
multiflora rose blooms all the year in Charleston; and yet the ex¬ 
tremes of summer heat are not often felt in that city. Thd hilly and 
western parts of flic state have a climate, mild, delightful, and salu¬ 
brious. 

Productions- The stajiles are cotton and rice. The value of cotton 
exported from this state has been as higli as ,$12,000,000 in a year. 
Next to cotton, rice, is the most important production. Indigo is a lar^e 
item in the exports of the skife. Tobacco thrives well. Many of the 
northern fruits and grains would succeed, were they sufficiently attended 
to. The soil is romarkahlo for producing the best sweet potatoes and 
• yams, and the largest and finest watermelons in the United States. The 
fruits are pears, pomegrauates,figs,apricots, nectarines, apples, peaches, 
olives, grapes, almonds, and oranges. The planters divides their soil 
into several elastics, with distinctive names; as the tide swamp, which 
yields a sea island cotton, of nearly double the value of the npland hinds; 
inland swamp, river swamp, oak and liickory land, and pinehaiten. 
-The oak and hickory land is favorable to indigo and cotton. The pine 
Vox.. H. 13 
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barren, though the least fertile of all, is overhung by an atmosphere so 
much more salubrious, that much of it is cultivated; and a sufficient 
portion for the planter to erect his habitation upon, is deemed an impor¬ 
tant appendage to every swamp plaiitaticn. So various is the climates 
that the plants of Canada may bo found on its mountains, and on its 
southern declivilics the liaidior tropical fruits. In botanical opulence it 
surpasses any other Atlantic state. It is an extended garden of medici¬ 
nal herbs, and flowering plants. Among its striking shrubs and beauti¬ 
ful treoB, may be mentioned the magnolia azilia, rhododendron rosa, Car- 
olincn.sis calicanllius, Floridiis angelica, robinia fragr.'’"S, and different 
kinds of iho adromeda delight the eye with their flowers, and perfume 
the air with their fragrance. 

Minerals. We have already seen th.it the bolt, in wliich gold is found 
extends through this state. Although the mines arc abundant, and nu¬ 
merous, from some cause the diggings have hern Ic.ss numerous, than in 
North Carolina. Various ochres, used in painting, arc found nt York- 
ville. Marble, limestone, iron, and lead ore, potlo;’.< clay, fuller’s earth 
nitrous earth, talc, pellucid stones, and most of the useful fossils are 
common. 

Rivers. ThePedee riso.s in Virginia, and flows in a south cast diiec- 
tion through North Carolina into Saulh Carolina, and empties into the 
Atlantic below Georgetown. Its length of course is .‘10!) miles, 200 of 
which are boatable. Santee is formed by the jniiclion of tho Congarce, 
and Walerec below Columbia. Those stream.s rise in the mountains of 
North Carolina. It pursues a south east course of tlflO miles to the At¬ 
lantic, into which it empties .'>0 miles north east from Charleston. It 
is boatahk; 200 miles. Tlic head waloia of tho noble river Savannah 
are in Tcnncs.'ee. Entering this state, it becomes the dividing line'be¬ 
tween it and Georgia. The direction of its course which is SCO miles, is 
south east, and it empties into the Atlantic 17 miles below Savannah, 
Up to tliis point large vessels ascend. It is navigable by steam boats to 
Augusta, 127 miles higher. Smaller boots ascend far beyond this place 
into the interior of the country. Catawba river rises in North Carolina. 
Passing into South Carolina, it assumes the name of Wateree, and unites 
with the Congaree 30 miles below Columbia. The stream below the 
junction is called the Santee. The most splendid cascade in tho state is 
furnished by the Catawaba falls above Rocky Mount. The river which 
had been more than 180 yards wide above, here contracts to less than 60, 
and dashes down from cflscade to cascade 100 feet. This striking spec¬ 
tacle is easily accessible, and much visited. Broad river is the main 
branch of the Santee. It rises in the mountains of North Carolina, and is 
sw^lad in its course with the Pacolet, Tiger and Ennoree, and unites 
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teth-jbe Saluda lielow Columbia. Saluda river is the western branch of 
tne Santee. Cooper river rises 40 miles north from Charleston, and 
unites with Ashley river below that city. It is connected wilh the San¬ 
tee by a canal. The htlle Pedee, Waccamaw, Lynch’s creek, Black river 
ISdisto, Cambahee, Coosaw', Slono and Koowee are all considerable 
streams. 

■ Exports. Wo have already observed, that the staples arc cotton and 
rice. It! 1830,183,087 bales of cotton were exported from Charleston. 
The total amount of exports in 183!* was §8,175,586. The tonnage 
owned in South Carolina in 1838 w.as 33,088. 

Litiraturr. The South Carolina college at Columbia, the political me¬ 
tropolis, is a respectable institution, liberally endowed receiving from the 
state an annual grant of §15,000. The college buildings proper are 2 
buildings 3 stories high, 310 feet long and 25 wide. Five or Colherre- 
spectalle buildings for the residence of the otTicors liandsomcly arranged 
present a striking aporar.ince. The library and pbilosriphical apparatus 
are also r<'sp(" l;\b!<. i'b.' si-vlo. has expended §300,000 upon this in- 

stitnlien. (.inrlc-ston eolioge in Ciiarle's'on i^3 spoken of as a respectable 
institution. 3’bere arc also institutions called colleges at Beaufort, Win- 
nisboro’ and Cainbridgi*, and tbore are 0 or 8 incorporated academies 
in the state. Tiie stale makes an annual appropriation of about §40,000 
for the support of free Kobool.s. In 1838 there were 840 such estab¬ 
lished, in which 0,<'30 sciiolars were instructed at the expense of about 
§30,716. 

Chief Totens. Cliaiicston is situated on a point of land, made by the 
junction of the rivers Ccoikt :ind Ashley, i^which hy their union form a 
commodious liarbor, opening to the ocean below Sullivan’s Island, seven 
miles below the city. The passage over the bar at the mouth of 
the' harbor, though deep and safe, is difficult to find. It is strongly 
defended by 3 forts on different islands in the harbor. It contains 10 or 
12 rerpcctablo public buildings and 18 or 30 churches. Most of them 
are handsome, and some of them magnificent. There are but 3 or 4 
larger city libraries in the United Slates, than tliat of Charleston. It con¬ 
tains between 13 and 14,000 volumes. The orphan asylum is a noble 
and munificent charity, w'hich maintains and educates 130 orphan child¬ 
ren. There is a fund also for educating at the South Carolina college 
eucli boys, as manifest distinguished talents. Many of the charitable in¬ 
stitutions of this hospitable city are munificently endowed, and afford 
ample and efficient relief to the various species of distress, for the allevia¬ 
tion of which they are designed. It is regularly laid outjand handsomely 
and in some parts splendidly built. The site was originally low and 
saarshyt bnt the low places have been filled up, and so raised that die 
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streets aro peribclly dry. TJio houses arc si>acious and have piazzas’tjj* 
court the breeze. The squares me .shaded with tlic pride of Cliiim 
and other beautiful trees, and the gardens with orange trees, and tlie in¬ 
habitants have had the taste to surround their dwellings with the mitlliflora 
rose, and other ornarneiital .shrubs and fragrant flowering plants, which 
impart to a northern stronger the idea of a tropical flower garden. Tltough 
Uiiscity has been more tJian onoc desolated by the yellow fever, it is con¬ 
sidered healthier for acclimated inhabitants, than the surroundingsountry. 
The planters from the low country and inuiiy opulent s'rangers from the 
West Indies come here to spemd tlic si.-Uly nioiitlis, ar.d to enjoy the ele¬ 
gant and enlightened society, with which this city ah iinds. 'J'he city 
owns a largo amount of shipping, and in the vahie of its evnerts is the 
fourth city in the union. It is lldO miles south oast from Coluniid;;, S'.tO 
south west from Brdiiinore, 780 S'liith w'osf from j\evv Yori;, i.iid 
south west from Washington. By the way ofNorihlk and aerfi.-is the bays, 
it lias rapid and easyeiemn boat communic’.ti'jiis with the s'litherii cities. 
In 1820 the population was 2d,7M>of which inoro than half were slaves. 
In 1S30,30,289. 

Columbia is the political metropolis of the state. It is .sitniitcd eppo- 
aile the junction of the Saluda and Broi.d livcis, Iho union of which forms 
the Congarce. The position of tiio town is an eloiatc.l plain, that 3!iiih:s 
beautifully to the river. It is regularly i;.id on!; the s inarna aro rectangu¬ 
lar, and tire streets 100 feel wi.lc. The town conlains 10 or 12 piiLlic 
buildings; and dor Oeluirehes, two of which the I’reshvlcrian, .ami Epis¬ 
copalian are handsome. Tlie former has 2 lofty spires, ami the hitter a 
bell and an org.in. The state house is IdO feet by (50. The college 
buildings, which we have already mentionod, show to great advantage. 
Altogether it is a very neat place, and has fieqncnt .steam boat communi¬ 
cations with Charleston. It is 120 miles north cast from Charleston. 
Georgetown is situated on the west side of Winyaw Bay, into which a 
numirer of consitlerable streams empty, connecting it extensively with the 
back country. It is 00 miles north cast of Charleston. Although the 
“bar at the mouth of tlie bay prevents the entrance of vessels drawing 
more tlian 7 foet wafer, it is a port of some importance. It contains 4 or 
five public buildings, 4 churches, and about 2,000 inhabitants. 

Beaufort is situated on Port Koyal island, near the outlet of the Coo- 
saw. It is a pleasant and healthy place, containing 3 churches, and 11 
or 1200 inhabitants. It has a literary institution, incorporated as a col¬ 
lege which has an endowment of $70,000. 

Cambden is situated on the east bank of the Wateree, at a point in the 
river to which it is navigable for vessels of 70 tons. It is central to a 
fertile and populous district of the state. It is a neat and regularly built 
tswn, containing 4 or 5 public buildings, and 4 churches. It is a mem- 
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o^ble spot in (lie history of the revolutionary struggle,'two considerable 
battles'having been fought bore; ono between General Gates and Lord 
Cornwallis, and the other between Gon. Greeiio and Lord liawdon. It is 
35 miles N. E.'from Columbia, and 130 N. W. from Charleston. Popu¬ 
lation about 1,200. Theriamosbf the other considerable villages follow: 
Darlington, Society Hill, Chcraw, Chcstorliold, Kingtree, Sumpterville, 
Manchester, Statcsbiirgb, Lancaster, Oiicsterville, Yorkvillc, Cambridge, 
Lanrensviile, Greenville, Pickensville, Orangohurgh, Barnwell, Coosa- 
whatchie, Punisburgh, Robertsviilc, Edgefield, Wilmington, Vienna, 
Abbeville, Andersonville, and Pendleton. 

Roads and Canals. 'Phis state baa a Board of Puhlic Works, under 
whose exertions public works of c 'tsidonblc extent have been executed. 
The Santee Canal, 22 inilea in length, cunneets ibr P mtec Hiver with 
Charleston Inarbor. A nnnibor of short canals, making in all a consid¬ 
erable extent, have been cut around the falls of the rivor.<,to render them 
beatable. The whole extent of canal completed, or in progress in thi.s 
state amounts to Lot) miles. Bui the most important public work it has 
attempted, is the Soutl: Curolln.a Bail Boad. Of this great work one 
hundred and thirty-two miles and a half in length, the entire line, is under 
contract, and consideKddo odvanccmciit has been made in the whole ex¬ 
tent. Twelve miles arc c(jrnplete, and the rails laid and wedged upon 19 
miles more. In 1830 an average of 600 hibourers were cmjrlnycd upon 
the work. 

Religion. All the denominations of Christians are represented in 
South Carolina, as in the other state.s, but the prevalent denominations 
are Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, and Baptists. 

General Remarks. Some of the most venerated names that the revo¬ 
lutionary annals can furnisii, are names of men of the fir* fortune and 
highest education in this state, who wrote, legislated, fought and bled, 
and put every thing at hazard, on the is.sue of national independence. 
The state has continued to furnish citizens of tlie most brilliant t.alents 
and distinguislied chamcler to represent her in the Jiational councils. 
The integrity and glory of the American union were, until lately,® as 
fondly cherished here as in any other state. This is not the place to 
comment upon the new political dogmas, adopted as political orthodoxy 
by the councils of the state. It is more pleasant to dwell upon the high- 
minded independence, the frank and generous hospitality, the prompt 
and chaatable regard to distress, and the elegant affluence, which all 
strangers, sojourning in the state, have concurred to aw.ard to its distin¬ 
guished citizens. Amidst the querulous and thenacing spirit of complaint, 
and the avowal of real or supposed depression and poverty, she is adopting 
some measures for the amelioration of her condition, - which are unquea- 
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tionebly wise and'ezpedient. She is cherishing sgricultuie by the eSbrta 
of enlightened agricultural associations. Groat e-zertions are making to 
extend the cultivation of sea island cotton, the sugar cane, the silk mul¬ 
berry, and the vine. Manufactures of cotton are established, and en¬ 
couraged. It is only requisite that this great state should cherish hei 
internal resources, that her large planters should have the knowledge and 
dignity to practice retrenchment, and inculcate upon their children, that 
to be trained to industry, to have a puisuit, and in a free and repubjican 
country, even to labor with their own hands, would bring neither stain nor 
indignity, to restore tliat prosperity, which will bo sought for in vain in 
idle menace and fierce legislation. 


GEORGIA. 


Lesoth, 300 miles. Breadth 200. Containing 58,000 square miles. 
Between 30° 19' and 35° N. L. and 3° 52' and 8° 47' W. L. Bounded 
N. by Tennessee and Nortli Carolina; N. E. by South Carolina; S. E. 
by the Atlantic; S.by Florida; and W. by Alabama. 

Counties. Totems. Counties. Toims. 


Appling, Appling C. H. 

Baker, Byron. 

Baldwin, Milledgeville. 

Bibb, Macon. 

Bryan, Bryan C. H. 

Bullock, Statsshorough. 

Burke, Waynesboro. 

Butts, Jackson. 

Camden, Jetlersonton. 
Campbell, Campbellton. 

Ci^roll, Carrollton. 

Chatham, Savannah. 

Cherokee Nation, New Echota. 
Clark, Watkinsville. 

Columbia, Appling. 

Coweta, Newnan. 

Crawford, Knoxville I 

Creek Nation, Creek Agetiay. 
Decatur, Bainbridge. 

Pe Kalb, Decatur. 


Dooly, Berrian. 

Early, Blakely. 
Effingham, Willoughby. 
Elbert, Elberton. 
Emanuel, Swainsboro. 
Fayette, Fayetteville. 
Franklin, Carnersville. 
Glymn, Brunswick. 
Greene, Greenesboro. 
Gwinnet, Lawrcnceville. 
Habersham, Clarkesville. 
Hall, Gainesville. 
Hancock, Sparta. 

Harris, Hamilton. 

Henry, McDonough. 
Houston, Perry. 

^ Irwin, Irwin C. H. 
Jackson, Jeilerson. 
Jasper, Monticello. 
Jefferson, Louisville. 
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' Jones, Clinton. 

Rabun, Clayton. 

Laurens, Dublin. 

Randolph, Randolph 0. H 

Lee, Pendlctoii 

Richmond, Augusta. 

Liberty, Riceboro. 

Suiven, Jaclisonburgh. 

Lincoln, Lincointon. 

Talbot, Talbotton. 

. Lowndes, Franklinville. 

Taliaferro, Crawfiirdsville. 

Madison, Danielsville. 

Tatnall, Perry’s Mills. 

Meintesh, Darien. 

Telfair, Jacksonville. 

'Marion, Marion C. II. 

Thomas, Thoinasville. 

Merriwether, Greenville. 

Troup, Lagrange. 

Monroe, Forsyth. 

Twiggs, Maricn. 

Montgomery, Mount Vernon. 

Upson, Thornaston. 

Morgan, Madison. 

Walton, Monroe. 

Muscogee, Columbus. 

Ware, Waresboro. 

Newton, Covington. 

AVarren, Warrenton. 

Oglethorpe, Lexington. 

Washington, Sandersville. 

Pike, Zebuion. 

Wayne, Waynesville. 

Pqjaski, Hartford. 

W’ilkes, Washington. 

Putnam, Eatonton. 

Wilkinson, Irwinton. 

Population in 1820, 340,S87. 

In 1630, 516,504. Of this number 


between the tliird and the half are slaves. 

Physical Aspect. There is the same broad maritime Irelt of level 
country, skirting the sea, as in South Carolina, of nearly 100 miles in 
extent. The sea shore is dotted witii a number of islands. The numer¬ 
ous rivers, inlets and arms of the sea overflow the swamps at almost every 
return of the tide. Hence the sea marsh swamps, and the swamps near 
the estuaries of rivers, in order to be reclaimed, require levees. Beyond 
the swamps commences the extensive belt of pine barrens, closely resent- 
bliug those of South Carolina. Beyond this belt the country begins to 
be pleasantly diversified by gentle undulations. The soil is what is tech¬ 
nically called mulatto soil. This region is bounded on the W. by the 
Blue Ridge, which here swells into elevations 1,500 feet in height, which 
thence subside, and are lost in the sea. Beyond the mountains is an ex¬ 
tensive and rich table country, witli a black soil of great fertility, in which 
pines and evergreens are more rare, and are replaced by black walnut and 
the forest trees that denote a rich soil. 

Climato. Diflers very little from that of South Carolina. The low 
country planters have their sickly season and their summer retreats in the 
high pine woods. The districts central to the*rice swamps in the Catoli- 
nas and Georgia are universally insalubrious. There are districts in this 
state, that approach nearer to tropical temperature, than any portions of 
South Carolina, and are better adapted to the cultivation d' the sugst 
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cano, the olive, and sweet orange. The hilly and weatetn parts of the 
state are as healthy as any part of America. As an average of th« tem¬ 
perature, winter may he said to commence in the middle ef December, 
and end in the middle of February. The climate of the low country 
compares very nearly with that of J.ouisiana. 

Produetionx. The staple is cotton, both the black seeded and sea isl¬ 
and. Rice is the next staple. Great extents of rice swamps are'sowed 
with this grain. Sugar cane is cultivated on experiment. Indigo is be¬ 
ginning to constitute a considerable item in the products. Silk and wine 
are made on experiment. The fruits are melons in the greatest perfec¬ 
tion, tigs in abundance, oranges, pomegranates, olives, lemons, limes, 
citrons, pears, peaches and grapes. The forest trees and shrubs are as 
numerous and as various ns in South Carolina, and it produces great 
numbers of indigenous medicinal plants. 

Exports. Consisting chiefly of cotton, rice, deer skins, lumber, &.C. in 
1828 amounted to $4,081,376. The tonnage was 13,659 tons. 

Canah and internal Improremcnts. A canal from the Savannah to 
the Ogeechee is completed. It is intended to extend it to the Altamaha, 
making in all 72 miles. One hundred negroes are employed by the state, 
under the direction of 2 superintendents, to work by the direction of over¬ 
seers on the roads and the rivers. 

Education. Tlie university of Georgia has funds to the amount of 136 
Iboukand dollars. Its position is at Athens. 7’he buildings consist 
of two largo college edifices, two chapels, a president’s and a steward’s 
house. The library and philosophical apparatus are Yespectable. An 
academy, with an average number of SO students, is connected with the 
College, 'fhere are 80 incorporated academies in the slate, 64 of which 
tire in operation, containing 3,008 pnpils. The total number of the 
ympils in the atjademies and common schools is 4,258. The legislature 
has appropriated .$250,000, and 1,000 acres of land in each county in 
-such an investment, as tliat tlie avails shall be applied to the support of 
common schools. 

iVaftWs. The greater portions of two considerable tribes, the Cheit>- 
kecs and Credcs, reside within the chartered limits of this state. The 
'Cherokces have shown a greater capacity for the improvements of civil¬ 
ized life, and mote progress in cultivation and the arts, than any other In¬ 
dian tribe in our country. They have good houses, live in villages, culti¬ 
vate farms and have 1,277 slaves. They have carpenters and blacksmiths 
and the females_^spin and weave, and make butter and cheese. They 
number a total of 15,060 persons; and, instead of diminishing, they 
have ifiCreased, during the last 6 years, 8,568. They tove wdoptell e 
form of govetmnent and jtfrisjwadeBoe «m!hr to ours. A halifhiwd 
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ha* produced (he surprising invention of a Cherokee alphabet, 
which, in point of utility, takes a high place among (he aljdiafaetic inven¬ 
tions pf all ages and countries. Great numbers of missionary establisb- 
ments are fixed among them, in the schools of which 500 children ara 
'learning to read and write the English language. This is not the place 
to vex the question, which has proved of such absorbing interest, of the 
humanity of their removal west of the Mississippi. 

Biv'ers. The Savannah, which is the boundary between this state and 
Georgia, has already been noticed. The Ogeechoe River pursues a S. E. 
course through tlie state of £100 miles. Its estuary is Ossabaw Sound, 
17 miles S. W. of Tybee Light House. Canucliee, its principal branch, 
after a course of KK) miles, unites with it 20 miles from the Atlantic 
St. Mary’s rises in the great swamp of Okanfanoka, and is the boundary 
l)etwecn Georgia and Florida. Alatamaha is a broad and deep stream 
with many brandies. The principal of these are the Oconee and 
Ocmulgcc. The Apulculiee is a principal branch of the Oconee. Tlie 
Little Ocmulgoo is a branch of tlie Ocmulgoe. After the juncUon 
of the Oconee and Ocmulgee, tlie majestic Alatamaha flows one hundred 
miles further through the forests, and finds its estuary in Alatamaha 
Sound. There are 14 feet water over the bar, and the Oconee branch i* 
navigable for boats of 30 tons to Milledgevillo, the metropolis, 300 miles 
from the sea. Ohoopee is an important branch of the Alatamaha, which 
has a course of 100 miles. Barilla River empties into the Atlantic be¬ 
tween St. Symons and tlie Cumberland Islands. The rivers of Georgia 
that rise in the Mississippi valley have been already noticed. 

Islands. In front of the broad belt of salt marsh, that skirts the sea 
shore, is a chain of islands of great value for tlieir capability of yielding 
soa island cotton, and for being retreats, during tlie sickly mofitlis, ibr the 
Itiw country planters. The names of the principal islands follow: Tybee, 
Ossaw, Ossabaw, St. Catharine’s, Cumberland, Jekyl, Sapelo, and St. 
Symon’s. 

Chief Tmens. Savannah, the commercial capital, is situated on the 
west bank of tlie Savannah, 17 miles from its estuary, 118 miles S< Vf. 
fitim Charleston, and 058 S. W. from Washington. Its position is a low 
sandy plain. It was formerly built of wood, and insalubrious from its 
marshy surface and contiguity to rice swamps. Il has suffered severely 
from fires, and the parts destroyed have been handsomely rebuilt. The 
rice swamps in the immediate vicinity are no longer inundated, and the 
health of the city is since much improved. It contains 12 public buildk 
ings and 8 churches. The Presbyterian church’is an elegant and spacioue 
edifice of stone. The E.xchange is a large building 5 stories high. The 
Academy is partly of brick and partly of stone, 180 feet front, 60 feet 
Voi. II. 14 
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wide, and S stories high. There are 10 public squares planted with trees, 
among which the beautiful China trees are conspicuous. It is a place of 
very great trade, and has exported over 120,000 bales of cotton, beside 
large amounts of rice and tobacco, in a year. It is defended by two forts 
and the entrance to the river indicated by a light house on Tybee Island. 

1820, 463 buildings were destroyed by fire, valued at (Id,000,000. 
Population, in 1820, 7,523, of whom nearly half were slaves. In 1830^ 
7,478. 

Augusta is a handsome town on the west bank of the Savannah, 127 
miles above .Savannah. It is laid out witli great regularity. It is hand¬ 
somely built, and chiefly of brick. Being midway between the upjier and 
lower country, it is a central emporium of business. It contains 8 pub¬ 
lic buildings and 5 churches. The public buildings are s])aciouB, and 
many of the private houses elegant. No town has more business accord¬ 
ing to its size. It is a great depot of cotton and tobacco, brouglit down 
from the upper country. It communicates with Savamiah by stciim l)oals. 
It has suffered, as well as Savannah, severely by fires—but is at present 
flourishing. It is 73 miles S. W. of Columbia, and 138 N. W. of Cliar- 
leston. Population in 1820,4,(K)0. In 1830, 0,090. 

Milledgeville is situated on the W. batik of the Oconee, 300 miles by 
tlie curves of tlio river, from the sea. Thougli in the upper country it is 
near the borders of the low country. Its situation is elevated and pletis- 
ant, and central to a fertile and poj)ulou.s country. The state house, ur- 
senal, and penitentiary, are all large and conspicuous buildings. It con¬ 
tains some other public buildings, 2 or 3 churches, and about 3,(H)0 in¬ 
habitants. It is .87 miles S. W. from Augusta, and 170 N. W. from 
Savannah. 

Athens, in the west hank of tlie Oconee, is the seat of the University 
of Georgia. The names of tlie other principal villages follow: Waynes- 
borough, Louisville, Georgetown, Wurrenton, Dublin, Sandersville, Sparta, 
Eatonton, Greensburgh, Madison, Jeflersou, Clarksborougb, Watkinsville, 
Marion, Clinton, Monticclio, Sunbury, Darien, and St. Mary’s. 

'‘Mineralt. Near Milledgeville is a bed of yellow ochre. Mineral 
springsare found in different parts of the country. Copjier ores, and the 
greatest abundance of iron ore have been discovered. The gold region 
extends in a broad belt through tliis state. The discoveries have been 
numerous and productive in the Cherokee country; and collisions of a 
serious character have ensued between miners claiming to dig tinder the 
authority of the Cherokees, the State, and the United States. Many have 
supposed^t gold would'be found more abundantly in tlie highlands of 
GeormMl Alabama, than in the eastern section of the gold region. 
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Jielipon. The aspect of the religious character and denominations of 
tliis state differs little from that of South Carolina. The Baptists and 
Methodists are the prevalent denominations. 

General Remarks. This stiite, in common with Soutli Carolina, has 
adopted a tone of querulousncss complaining of poverty and depression. 
The teaching of political economy, in regard to its bearing upon the slave 
'states, indicates alike to them all new views respecting personal labor. 
The cliildren of the wealthier planters should be taught, that industry is 
pot dishonor; and should be trained to become sufficient to themselves. 
jRetrenchmcnl, economy, and the raising and manufacturing every thing, 
that domestic industry C!in supply, which is requisite for the wants of a 
plantation, arc duties imperiously jircscribcd by thoir circumstances. The 
sugar cane bids fair to succeed, as a new species of cultivation. In the 
remote perhals of llic colonial history of Ceorgia, the manufacture of silk 
on a considera hie scale, was practiced with entire success. A single acre 
in the cultivation of tlu! native graite yielded, on experiment, ^1(50 nett 
profit from the sale of the wine. An abundant crop of indigo, of an ex¬ 
cellent quality, can be grown in almost every part of the state. Its inte- 
rio> and western piirts are peculiarly favorable to manufactures. With 
mines both of iron and gold, the extent and resources of which can only 
be measured by the imagination, and being one of the largest states, in 
regard to extent of surface and capabilities, Georgia has within herself 
all the elements for becoming one of the first states in the Union. Wis¬ 
dom, dignity, moderation and forbearance in her councils are alone re¬ 
quisite to produce the desired result. 
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GREENLAND. 

Position. Greenland was long accounted a part of our continent, but 
is now supposed te be an immense island, The most advanced post of 
the Danes towards the north pole is Uppemavitch in 72° 30'; and tlie 
most southern in 64° 10', Ships have not been known to liave doubled 
its northern extremity. Davis’ Straits to the west separate it from Amer¬ 
ica. Its southern extremity is Cape Farewell. 

Climate. Situated altogether in the polar circle, this country has 
long winter nights, and short summer days. The flitting glimmer of tha 
Aurora Borealis softens the horror of these polar nights. Eight tentljs of 
the year it is subject to the empire of frost. The contiguous ocean is 
covered either with fields of ice, prodigious icebergs, or mountains of ice, 
that are of immense size, rise many iiundred feet in the air, brilliant witli 
all the colors of the bow, and having their moveable bases fixed as deep in 
tlMS ocean. In winter the breath emitted returns in a little cloud of hoar 
fiost, the mercury becomes stationary, and congealed tlirough all the se¬ 
vere weather. The inhabitants of these dreary regions can know nothing 
of our vernal airs, and soft south breezes. We cannot imagine, how 
people can endure fitia period of frost and intense cold, passed in dark- 
i^as and storms. But the goodness of tlte Creator is shown, in rendering 
the people of all lands satisfied with their condition. The terror of the 
Greenlanders is, lest the inhabitants of more southern countries should 
immigrate among them, and deprive them of their fancied paradise. 

Soil and country. Icy Peak, an enormous mass of ice, rises near the ■ 
mouth of a river, and diffuses such a brilliancy through the air, that it is 
seen at the distance of more than 30 miles. The country along tlie sea 
shore presents rugged masses of rock interspersed with huge blocks of 
ice, indicating the conflict of chaos and winter. The interior is covered 
■ritlf li e^ain of innumerable mountains, most of which are unexplored, 
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^oal and various minerals and useful and beautiful fossils have been dis¬ 
covered here. 

of Ice.. This arises from the crevices of marine ice. Thenu* 
occurrence of rain, the small quantity of snow, and the intense decree of 
cold produced by the northeast wind lead us to suppose, that the\orth- 
oast parts of Greenland constitute a great Archipelago, encumbered with 
perpetual ice wliich for many centuries has been piled together by the 
winds and currents. 

, ArdmaU. Hares, reindeer, white bears, foxes and large dogs, that 
howl instead of burking, and are employed by the Greenlanders, in draw¬ 
ing their sledge.s, comprise the animals of this country Immense flocks 
of sea fowl frequent tlie rivers and shores. The rivers abound in salmon 
and the seas in turbots and herrings. It is a curious &ct,that those ani¬ 
mals, whose bloixl is of the temperature of the sea, are found in greatest 
numbers under these icy fields and mountains. The inhabitants of North 
Greenland pursue the whale—and those of South Greenland the seal. 
The flesh of the animals is their cliief food. The skins of the seals 
eerve them for clothing, and as tlie material for their boats. Their tendons 
are used for thread, their bladders, as bottles, their fot sometimes os butter, 
and at other times, as tallow, and their blood is considered by the Green¬ 
lander the richest broth. 

Exports. In value from 50 to 100,000 rix dollars. 

Natives. Tliey arc of a low stature, have black hair, small eyes, a fbt 
face, and a yellowish brown skin, evidently assimilating them to the Es¬ 
quimaux. 

Language. It is remarkable for its copiousness, and regular grammat 
ical forms. Its inflections arc as numerous and as varied asjthe Greek. 
The women employ words and inflections, whicli none, but themselves, are 
permitted to use. The Greenlanders call themselves Innouk, or brother; 
their national name Kalalit, and their country Kalalit Nonnet. 

Implement .1 and canoes. They make use of the bladder of the sea 
dog, distended with wind, and attached to the javelin, with which they 
•trike the whale. The animal, when wounded, feels this bag of wind 
constantly dragging him upwards to the surface. Their boats resemble a 
box formed of little branches, and covered on every side with the skin of 
the sea dog. They are 12 feet long and a foot and a half wide. In th* 
tniddle of the upper surface, there is a hole, surrounded by a wood- 
en hoop, with a skin attached to it, which admits its being drawn round 
the body, like a purse by a thong. Supplied xyth a single oar, whidh is 
very thin, three or four feet long, and broader at the two sides, the boat¬ 
man, paddling rapidly to the right and left, advances in a straight line 
across tlie waves, in the midst of the tumult j^ef a tenqtest, IHUe more 
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fearibl of the surges than the whales. The billows dash over him. ' He 
shakes off tlie water, like a sea-fowl. He is capsized—but not being ex¬ 
actly disposed to live under the water, with a dextrous movement of his 
oar he rights himself, and becomes the companion and rival of the whales. 

Character. Is an undefinablc mixture of g(x>d and bad. They are 
ardently attached to their country and its customs, and of course adverse 
to the Danish system of civilization, wluch tliey clrarge with liaving 
brought spirituous liquors among them. They look with abhorrence up¬ 
on public punishments, and think it enough to load tlie malefactor, with 
reproach. 

Rdigion. The Moravians have had great success, of late years, in 
converting this p<>ople. These benevolent men endured every thing, to 
train themselves to sustain llic eliimito and modes of life of these people. 
By these lalws a certain degree of civilization has been intnaluccd among 
them. They have learned to make barrels and boats, and to comprehend 
the use of money. The divinities of the pagan Greenlanders were Torn- 
garsook, and a malevolent goddess without a name, who inliabitcfl a pal¬ 
ace at the bottom of the sea, guarded by terrific sea dogs. They believed 
in a paradise, where the soul, in a slate of lOTi>py indolence, was nourish¬ 
ed with the lieads of sea dogs. Their priests were called Angekok, and 
their enchanters Ilisetds. The Danes have encountered incredible 
sacrifices and dangers in tliis region of winter and storms to christianize 
tliis people. 

Population, Toums. The Danish e.stabliahmeiits are Dppomavicb, 
Umanak, Godhavn, Jaeob’sbavri, Holsteinborg, Sukersloppen, Gothaab, 
Fridericksliaab and .lulian’sliaab. The largest of the Moravian eslablish- 
ments is called Lichtenau. In 1802 the population amounted to 5,122 
souls. Vaccination has been introduced among tliem, and will secure 
them hereafter from the tcniblo ravages of die small pox. These people 
wander along a coast of 900 miles. But neitlier the Danes or Greenland¬ 
ers have yet passed the icy chain of mountains, which cut oft' their 
VQtercoaise with the interior. 


ICELAND, 

Must after all be considered, as included in the western continent. If 
was known seven centuries before Columbus. It is a land of prodigies. 
Subterranean fires burst through the frozen soil, and boiling springs 
shoot up their fountains amidst eternal snows. Tlie people are free, and 
in this rude and strange country feel the strong impulses of poetry. The 
extent of the country is 4,500 square leagues. 
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Roda, Mountains. The wlioie country is little more, than a chain of 
immense rocks, covered with snow, while fire bums forever within their 
aubtensonean caverns. Various fossils and shining stones and lavas are 
found here. 

- Volcanoes. Twelve are known in this island. The most celebrated is 
Mount Hecla, 4,800 feet alrove the level of the sea. The volcanoes of 
Scaptefell made themselves known, in 1783, by terrific phenomena. The 
river Sltapt-Aa weis filled with pumice stones and lava. A fertile district 
was instantly changed (o a doscrt. Sulphureous exhalations and clouds of 
cinders spread over the whole island, and an epidemic was tlio conse¬ 
quence. Immediately before this eruption, a volcanic island arose out of 
the sea, and shortly after sunk again, and its place was no more known. 

Hot Springs. Some are tepid, and are called baths; otliers throw up 
boiling water willi great noise, and are called Hvercr or caldrons. Tlte 
most remarkable is Geyser near Skalholt, in the centre of a plain, 
and surrounded by 40 smaller springs. The mouth of this spring is 19 
feet in diameter, and its basin 39 feet. 'I'lie column is thrown up from 
88 to feet high. It is suri-oundcd by a dense smoke, and falls back 
upon itself in spray. The lately discovered spring Strok rivals Geyser. 
Its aperture is smaller, but it presents a belter defined surface, is thrown 
up witli greater power, to a higher elevation, and disperses in tlie air, 
like artificial fountains. Two other springs near rise, and fall alternately. 
The w’hole of this strange valley is filled with springs, and surrounded 
willi lava and pumice stone. In these springs tlic pagan smeestors of the 
inhabitants were baptized, and the present Icelanders cook their food; 
and employ them for various purposes. The cows, that drink of these 
waters, give an extraordinary quantity of milk. They have many mineral 
springs, to which tliey give the name of beer springs. 

Fossils. Among the most curious is a heavy inflammable substance, 
called in Icelandic Surturbraml, wliich burns with a flame. Another 
kind of’‘mineral wood, heavier than coal, bums without flame, and con¬ 
tains chalcedony in its transverse fissures. A groat mriety of minerals 
is found here, together with marble, lime, plaster, porcelain, clay, bole, 
onyx, agate, jasper, suli)hur and slate. Under your feet you see and 
the clay constantly bubbling up, sind hear the din of waters boiling, 
hissing in the interior of the mountsiin, while a hot vapor hovers above the 
surface, from which columns, of muddy water frequently shoot into 
the air. 

Air, Climate. Through the air, wliich is filled with icy particles, the 
sun and moon often show double. The Aurora Borealis reflects a thou¬ 
sand different colors. Every whore the magic illusion of mirage creates 
phantom seas, and imaginary shores. The ordinary climate would be 
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raSden^ temperate, to admit the cultivation c£ wheat, were it mtftoat 
toe floating iceaometimes Axes between the northern and aontherB prom' 
ontories. A fKghtM degree of cold is the consequem^. Vegetation ia 
entirely deatioyed, and famine and despair settle upon those moontaina, 
whicfa are heated in vain by subtemnean fires. Out of lOO^yeara, 4d 
were this tdiaiacter, and 14 years of famine. In 1784 and 1785, when 
intense cold succeeded volcanic eruptions, 9,000 persons, one-fifth df 
toe whole popnlafion, perished, with a great portion of the sheep,'horses^ 
and homed cattle. 

Federation. A species of wild wheat, called Mebar, aflurds good Ifoiir. 
ITie Uehm leeUmdieiu, and several other species of lichen, a great num¬ 
ber of antiscorbutic roots, and even marine plants arc used as food..^ 
Iceland produces an immense quantity of wild berries of e.v:cellcilt flavor. 
Gardening is practised over all the country. Cauliflowers do not succeed, 
and potatoes have made but small progress. In former time the vaics of’ 
the south of the island were covered with extensive forests. But they 
have been improvidently destroyed. A few birch woorls, and many 
bushes remain. But the wood which the eartli denies them is funiislied 
by the ocean. The immense quantity of thick trunks of pines, firs,-and 
other trees, which are thrown upon the northern coast of Iceland, espe¬ 
cially upon North Cape, and Cape Langane3s,i8one of the most ustunish- 
ing phenomenan in nature. It comes floating down u])on titem in an 
abundance to bo greater than the demand of the {loople. 

Domettic Animals. The oxen and cows are without boms. The 
sheep have two and sometimes three, with long wool, and ore very large. 
ITiete are 400,000 sheep, and 40,000 horned cattle upon the island. 
Pasturage,would he their true riches, if they would attend to it. Tlw 
reindeer has been imported and thrives. The foxes yield most beautiful 
ftirs. The white bear sometimes floats upon their shores on the ice. 
Among many sea fowls is the duck, toat yields the eider down. 

FM. Their shores and rivers offer these riches in an abundance, from 
jrhich they profit little. The salmon, trout, barbel, and other excellent 
fito swim in their waters unmolested. Eels abound, but the inhabitants 
are afiraid to eat them, iancying them the young of the great sea serpent, 
vidikh, according to the mythology of Odin, encircles tin whole earth. 
The Icelanders pretend to have seen him lifting his head above the sea 
upon their solitary shores. Herrings swarm upon the coast,—but it is 
only recenUy that the natives have learned the use of the net. Small 
whales, sea calves, sea ^ogs, and cod, are the common objects of their 
fishery, 

ZHoisians, Towns. Iceland is divided into four divisions, correspoud- 
toe fear cardinal points. Skalholt and Holum were formerly towns 
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that were aeats of dioceses. They now constitute hat one. fieikiavik' 
is the capital, and formerly contained 100 houses. Besestadr is the seat 
of an academy with a library of 1,500 vulnmos, no doubt the most north¬ 
ern library in the world. 

Commerer. The exporl.s are fish, train oil, meat, UJl jw, butter, hides, 
eiderdown, wool, woi-sied thread, and coarse woollens. In 1800 they 
amounted to 191,230 rix dollars, and tlie importations to 167,205. 

Inhabitants. Are of motlerate stature, not strong, seldom have ann- 
tneroite oQspring, and want industry. But they are honest, honevolent, 
fiiilliful, obliging, and hospitable. The men fish and tend their flocks. 
The women cure the fish, cook, sew, and spin. They have some manu¬ 
factures in woollen. Tliey are so at tacliod to their ctiunt.-y that they im¬ 
agine I hey can be h.appy no wliero else. I'hoy aronatureJly disposed to piety. 
Tiieir domestic amu.seinents are reading history and poetry. Oneoftlie men 
gives his liand to a woman, and they sing couplets alternately, the rest 
occasionally joining in the chorus. T1 k‘ v arc fond of chess. Their dress 
is neat and decent. They live more plentifully than formerly. They 
have literary societies, which liave publislied incmoiis. There are many 
public libraries among them. Every Icelander knows how to write and 
calculate. Wine, coflee, and spices are not unknown among Ihern. Sncli 
is the colony of the Sc.indinavians, placed lietwceu the ice of tlie poles, 
and the flames of tlie abyss. 


SPITSBERGEN. 

. To the north of Iceland three large islands and a group of smaller 
ones have received this name. On the eastern peninsula of this group, 
the Dutch whalers formerly had an establishment, called Sweerinburg* 
The mountains, crowned with snow, flanked with glaciers, and probably 
composed of red granite, slioot up in portentous brilliance to a great 
height, and are seen far oil’ over the sea. The deep silence increases the 
mysterious horror of tlie approaching navigator. Yet even bore nature 
has its annual resurrection, and a summer day of five months, followed 
by a night as long of winter. Towards the noon of this long day, the 
' heat penetrates a little into the frozen earth, expanding a few flowers. 
Here among the marine forests of tlie Puci the whales roll their enormous 
bodies of fet, which the whalers pursue to tile regions of eternal ice. 
Here beneath the mountains of ice they take tlieir gambols and their lov«. 
Here the sea dogs dry their brown furs on (he ice. Here tlie sea morse 
displays his enormous tusks of ivory. Here, too, is his mortal enemy, 
Voi. II. 1-^ 
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the sea unicorn. Here the whale is pursued, and sometimes destrojed'bjr 
die sword fish. Among these shapeless and colossal monstera, is seen 
swimming in the waves, or floating on the ice, the ferocious and terrible 
polar bear, the enemy alike of all, pursuing every thing that has life, de¬ 
vouring every animal that he encounters; and then, growling with satiated 
delight, he seats himself on his trophy of carcasses and bones. 

Whale Fishery. TTiere have been in these seas 400 large wlialing ves¬ 
sels at a time. In 46 years the Dutch caught 32,000 whales, the whale¬ 
bone and oil of which were worth £14,000,000 sterling. The whales- 
are diminishing. Sea morses are still abundant. The skin is of use for 
suspending carriages, and its teeth are more precious lliun tliose of the 
elephant. The horn of the sea unicorn was once an object of supersti¬ 
tious veneration, as a medicine. A margrave of Bareuth accepted one 
in payment of a sum of 60,000 rix dollars. Here, too, is procured from 
a species of whafe the substance improperly called spermaceti. Count¬ 
less millions of herrings, of more real value than all the rest,'swarm in 
these seas. 

Floating Wood. Here, as upon the shores of the otlier northern 
countries, are floated down immense quantities ot drift W'ood. Not only 
pines and larches, and Siberian cedars accumulate, but even, strange as it 
may seem, Pernambuco and Campeachy woods, probably brought hither 
by the gulf stream. 


NEW SIBERIA—RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

Extends from Cape Prince of Wales, at Behring’s Straits, 65°, to 
Pcffdock Harbor, 58°. This country interposes between the immenew 
desolate regions of the British North-West Pur Company, and the terri¬ 
tory of the United States on the Columbia or Oregon. The Aleutian 
Iriands, lying between the continent of Asia and America, properly be¬ 
long to this division, though in physical geography, rather to the former 
continent. We shall omit them here, and speak only of the Russian ter-, 
ritories on the American continent. 

Physical Aspect. This country presents a most savage and gloomy 
appearance. The lulls are clothed with pines and birches. Above them 
rise naked mountains, covered with eternal ices, from which often roll 
down with frightful noise,'and carrying ruin in their path, enormous ava¬ 
lanches, that fill the vallies, and dam up the rivers. When tliese masses 
roll into the sea, the affrigiiteued navigator far off hears the echo of the 
•oncuteioD, and, in the rising and sinking of the waves, feels the effect 
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dashing his vessel to and fro. Between these mountains and the sea the 
soil is black, and might seem to promise fertility. The country is covered 
with'great extents of spongy morasses, the soil of which seems firm, but 
into which the traveller sinks. The pine tree obtains its full develope- 
nicnt here, but the other trees are stinted and dwarfish. On this coast 
the sea is rapidly gaining iippn the land. 

• Natives. They are more numerous than might be expected, and are 
not unlike the tribes of the opposite coast, with whom, however, they are 
.at war. The savages, dependent upon the Russians, are computed at 
50,000. There are no large rivers in this region. On Behring’s Bay the 
Russians have a small lorl. Their chief establishment. New Archangel, 
is two degrees farther south, in a milder climate. About this place grow 
large pines and American cedars, and a great variety of berries. Fish is 
abundant and delicious, and rye and barley succeed. The Kalougians, 
the chief tribe on this coast, arc numerous and warlike. These people 
possess fire arms, forgo iron and copper, work a kind of tapestry, and 
weave baskets and hats with great neatness and taste. 

Commerce of the Jlimiaiis, The furs obtained are chiefly those of the 
sea wolf and the sea otter. The latter animals have become rare. From 
tile interior they obtain of the Indians fox skins, blue, black, and gray. 
Parties of Russi.in hunters have already crossed the Rocky Mountains. 
The Russian Company has the large capital of £260,000. The chief 
seat of this company is at Irkutsk in Siberia. 
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fN E W BRITAIN. 

Unpru this namo i.s connirelicnclod tlic imtiiensi! aiifl ilr<!ary coiintrir. 
exteiuliiij; from tho (.'aiiadiaii lakc.>i to the noiili-wcst coapt anil Jfiidson’s 
Bay. This bay tlivi<lo.s tjii? country into twoijrcnt divisions, oaslornaud 
western. The ea.stern eoniprise.s l.alirador, and East Maine, and the 
western New North and New South Wales. 

Physira! Aspect. Itircrs. This dreary c ainlry is intersected with 
rivers, lakes, and niaishes, to a extent than any other <-oimtry with 

which vve, arc ar(|uuinlod. Some of the rivers roll into the unknown 
ae,as of the north, others into Ilud.son's Bay. Ainoiif); the former are 
Athapescow and Ounjigah, or I'oaeo River. ’J’he forinor loses itself in 
Lake Athapescow. Skive River empties itself into Slave Lake. Out-of 
this lake issues McKenzie’s River, which empties into the Arctic Sea. 
The adventurous Franklin has surveyed 000 miles of this coast. In this 
region of periictunl winter, in 07° 30', he iound Esquimaux, diminutive 
and cowardly, and every where (he denizens of polar rigor. Slave Lake 
is 300 miles long, interspersed with islands, which are covered with trees 
resembling the mulberry. The lakes and rivers in this region join ta 
form one mighty stream, e.xtending 1,800 niilp.s inlength, and resembling 
the magniScent rivers of Siberia. Copper-Mine and Cliurcbill Rivers 
empty, the one into (he Arctic Scr, and the otl-.or into Hudson’s Bay. 
Two considerable riviirs r.nilo to form S: sebatciinwin, wbich falls into 
Lake Winnipeeit. TJjisir.ka receives, also, tltc Assinihoil and Red River, 
and discharges itself into liudsou’s Bay, by the great rivers Nelson and 
Severn. Lake Winnipeek is 18 miles broad by 100 long. Its banks are 
shaded by the sugar maple and white poplar. 
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CUmatc. Such is tlic severity of winter here, tiuit even in 57® the 
lakes freeze W feel thick. Jlreniiy consuls. The rocks split witii a noise 
like that of tlieloudest artillery, and tlic aliattered fragments ily to an 
astonishing distance. The temperature is capricious, ai-.d tlie changes 
sudden. The aurora horoalis sheds a light sometimes equal to lliat of a 
: full moon. 

'-Soil. Barrenness and desolation spread on every side. The sea is 
open only from tiio commencement of July to the end of Septomher. 
Even then the navigator is not free from the dangers of encountering ice¬ 
bergs. 

Fish. Iludsoii’s Bay affords hut few fish. But the most northern 
lakes al.ound in the heal kinds, sin h as sturgeon, pike, trout, and Salmon. 
The silOK'.s .'.ro i.'ihaliite 1 by iiilinite niuiihers of aipiatio fottls. About 
Lake \Vii;iiii>t.t k wild iici; is abundant, the I'avoriitt food td' these tenants 
of the S'.re..ni.s. I 'raidilin fomid that iIib (lop[)cv-Mine River, even at its 
cntriince into the iVlar l:k;a, yieldod an .•’htmdance of line fisli, although 
there were iioiio in the sea .■i(ij,.ining. 

Aiiiiiuih. I'iiese are ibc buff.ile, rcindear, musk-ox, fallow doer, hea¬ 
ver, wolf, foxes of diiibrcnt co'o.'s, c...ta!nomil, wild cat, white, hku k, and 
hrown lioar.s, wolverene, ol!(.r, racc.ioji, muskrat, mini:, pine martin, er¬ 
mine, imrcupinc, hare, vaiU til'S of squirrels, mice, A.e. 

Vci’rl.il'iim. There is a great ahtm.I.iiice of harry-hoaring shriihs, 
goosehorries, whcrtlehenies, and culinary herlis. In some parts of the 
country the teieljii'.tliine.s ;uo cotr.in-.ii, !ind other trees ohUiiii a considcr- 
ahie size. (.)u R.ed River diHea ut kinds of culture succeed well. 

Trmir. l.s shared hy two Compaiiios, the iludsoii’s Bay, and North- 
West Company. The first c.xports, annually, to the amount af £16,000, 
and imports £30,(Kt0. The other company has been more enterprising, 
and has e.xtended its cfforl.s to the Pacific, and the Arctic Sea. The limits 
of the companies being imdefiiiod, they have come in collision. 

Lord Sdicirk. In these remote regions Lord Selkirk settled a very 
interesting colony, which also had its collisions with the fur companiss, 
which wore allciwurds happily adjusted. The industrious and moral 
_Scotch of this nohleman’s colony, succeeded in raising fine wheat and 
potatoes. Lord Selkirk has since deceased, and this inlercsiing colony is 
dispersed. 

Natives. The Esquimaux sjoe.ad over the country from Gulf Wolcorao 
to Behring’s Straits. 'I'hcir huts have been met with as far north as 76°. 
Little, squat, feeble, the corup’.e.\ion of these polar men has little of the 
copper color of the other American aborigines, and is ratlicr of a dirty, 
teilish yellow. Their huts are circular, covered witli deer skins, and 
entered by creeping on the belly. Yet these feeble and simple beings 
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htV8 been taught by necessity many inventions, which do honor to Immat^ 
Ratnre. They make a snow house in a few hours, exceedingly com- 
Ibrtabie. Some of the tribes are wholJy ignorant of boats and. Canoes. 
Many circumstances indicate them to be a peculiar race of people. Tlrey. 
seem to be wholly destitute of religious ideas. Some of tlie tribes have 
canoes made of the skin of the sea calf, witli which they sail with amaz¬ 
ing swiftness. They work a gray and porous stone into neat pitcliors 
and kettles. The Chippeways are the enemies of the Esquimaux, and 
have in their turn to contend with the Knistencauv. The Chippeways are 
a much higher order of beings than the Esquimaux. Tlicy hold them¬ 
selves to I* descended from a dog. They figure the Creator by a bird, 
whose eyes lighten, and whose voice thunders. All the northern In¬ 
dians regard woman as a beast of burden, and their own peculiar coun¬ 
tenance and configuration as the highest style of beauty. Murder is rare 
among them. The perpetrator of this crime is abandoned by parents and 
iVienda to wandering isolation. Whenever he is seen issuing from his 
concealment, the abhorrent and general cry is ‘there goes the murderer!’ 

Kmstenexmx Indians. Are the handsomest Indians of the north. 
They inhabit from the Lake of the Mountains, on the north, to the Can¬ 
adian lakes of the south, and from Hudson’s Bay on the east, to Lake 
Winnipeek on the west. They hold conjugal chastity of little account, 
and offer their wives to strangers; but are otherwise, when not corrupted 
by the use of ardent spirits, mild, honest, generous and hospitable. They 
believe the fogs, which cot'er their marshes, to bo the spirits of tlieir de¬ 
ceased companions. 


LABRADOR, 

Is a triangular peninsula, bounded east by Davis’ Straits; south by 
Canada and the Gulf of St. I^awrence. Thus removed from the Arctic 
circle, we might expert to find it partaking of the temperature of the 
milder climates. But it is to the full as frozen, as tho countries just 
described. It is constantly enveloped in fog. A family of the natives 
was seen here in a cavern hollowed out of snow; the excavation seven feet 
high, twelve in diameter, and shaped like an oven. A plate of ice form¬ 
ed the door; a lamp lighted and warmed the interior; at a little distance 
was a snow kitchen. Tfie inmates reclined on skins. The surface of 
the country is a mass of mountains and rocks, interspersed with innume- 
lable lakee and rivers. These abound with the best kinds of fish. The 
bean combine near the cataracts to catch the salmon, that are inq>eded 
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jn their attempts to ascend. These voracious animals swallow tliem with 
greediness. Some of tlie bears pursue them 200 paces under water, 
while'tlie indolent remainder sit and seem to enjoy the spectacle. The 
• country swarms with beavers and reindeer. The interior is more mild, 
has rallies, trees, wild cellery and oilier plants. The eider duck fre- 
itjuents the eastern coast. The beautiful sparof Labrador is well known. 

• Moravians. Have founded three Missionary settlements, Nain, Okkak 
and Hoflcnthal. The heatlien Esquimaux sometimes put their widows 
and orphans to dcatli, to save them from the mure dreadful death of faaa- 
ine. The Missionaries besides leaching them many other useful things, 
built a m.agazine, in w'hich each of the natives might deposit his useless 
stores, prevailing on them to set apart a tenth fur widows and orphans. 
This is the true way to convert a savage people, by showing them the 
palpable fruits of the Gosjiel. 

Icy Archipelago, north of these countries, has been vainly attempted 
to be explored by various adventurous navigators. Icebergs, fields of ice, 
or stationary ice have always barred all interior access to these frightful 
regions. The history of those numerous navigators, who have attempted 
this terrible passage, is that of the utmost daring of the human mind, and 
the utmost suffering, that human nature can sustain. 

The country still farther north, and lietween Labrador and Greenland, 
has been called North Devon by Capt. Parry. He has named the islands 
of this new archipelago, Cornwallis, Griffitli, Somerville, Brown, Low- 
ther, Garral, Baker, Davy, Young, Bathurst, Byam, Morton, Sabine and 
Melville. Cornwallis, Bathurst and Melville are the largest. The lat¬ 
ter is between 74° 2.7' and 75° 5(1'; 240 by one hundred miles. It is a 
dreary country of ice and mosses and stratified sandstone. Some vege¬ 
tation, however is seen. Reindeers, hares, and musk oxen, come here, 
during the .short summer, nnd innumerable tribes and varieties of water¬ 
fowl. The deserted huts of Esquimaux are also noted here. Feb. 20, 
1820, the mercury stood below cypher in Fahr. The common phenom¬ 
ena of polar meteorology are seen. The needle of the compass, approacli- 
ing the pole scarcely traverses. 


BRITISH AMERICA, 

Comprehends Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Lower Canada and 
Upper Canada. It lies south of the countries*Just described, and north 
the United States. These arc of regions settled by the whites. The 
immense and dreary coutry of New Britain, upon which we have touched, 
is peopled almost entirely by Indians. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 

TnislnTge island, 3S0 miles in length, shuts up the northern entrance 
into the St. Lawrence. Ttie perpetual feg.s, that liovur over it, are pro- 
habiy, evaporations from tjio warm current of iba gulf stream. 

Prfxluctions, Clinuik’. Tiro island i.s generally I arrcti. It furnishes 
however, trees and slirubs sutlicient for curing the fisli. The gladds occa¬ 
sionally aflord pasturage. Wolves, doer, foxes, and bears are among the 
animals. The rivers abound in salmon, and ether fish, ottei'.s, beavers, 
and other amphibious animals. 

Banks, This island is chiefly important, on account of its con¬ 

tiguity to the immense fislieiios on the banks, niese are Grand bank 
100 miles south east of tiro island, and Green hank east of tlio islands 270 
by 120 miles in extent. These banks, arc, probably, ceposiles by tlic sand 
brought down from the troj)ic3 by the gulf stream, which also, bears down 
under its bosam countless millions, of ll.e animals, on which the fish feed. 
The temperature of the water w mild, l(;o, and the motion comparatively 
gentle. The fishing season begins in April, and enJs in October. 'At 
this time there are generally 100 ships, -jnd tbouauiids cf small crafts here. 
The business is Incralivo; dangerous, an I an adniirablo nursery for our 
hardy aud advouturou.s seainon, and furnishes one of the cnusidcrable cle- 
inonls of our trade. Many Ilagli.'sh and Fr:;i,ch vessels are hero in company. 
Every part of the process from taking the hungry aniirails from the water, 
to curing the fish and delivering it in all jrarls of the world, is specific, 
and employs its appropriate process. The Englisli and French dry their 
fish on the, island. We bring great portions of ours pickled to our own 
ports, and dry them tlierc, particularly at Marhiohead, Gloucester and 
Beverly. A groat number of acres around those towns are covered with 
the flakes or scaffolds on which tlic fish are dried. A vessel witli twelve 
merr usually takes from 20, to .70,000 fisli. The whole employment not 
Qoly rears thousands of men to consider the sea their home, and storms 
their clement; but many other thousands are cmjiloycd in the business, to 
which this gives birlb; and our share of the proceeds in good years, 
amounts to some niillioiis of dollars. Nothing can bo more unique, than 
the modes of life of those men, wlinse abode is on the sea. They 
are hale, healthy, lioncst, intrepid, and of reckless cheerfulness, of 
character. 

Bog. The animal of,this kind, called Newfoundland dog, is remark¬ 
able for its great size, fine, glossy hair, and capacity for swimming. It 
has probably been the mi.xcd breed of the dog and the wolf. At any 
rate, tlic species was not known, when the country was first settled. 
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P<^»datum; Inhabitants. Thi» island has recently doubled its 
itante. St Johns, PlaoMtia and Bonavista are conaidorable pkcea, ae- 
^Burning m then- wnbellishments an European aspect St Johns, the 
kapital, contained, before the great fire, 12,000 inhabitants. The whole 
population may amount to 75, or 80,000, chiefly catholics. 


nova SCOTIA. 

Is a narrow peninsula 300 miles long, from southwest to northeast. 
Bounded N. W. by New Brunswick, W. by the bay of Fundy, and N. 
by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and mother points by the Atlantic Ocean. 
It was settled by a colony of 300 English, in 1749. In its early periods 
the colony suffered much from the French and Indians. 

Climate. Though severe, the winter never closes the harbors with 
ice. Like the adjoining countries, it is subject to gloomy and nn- 
jyholesome fogs; but has a short summer as warm, as that of the north of 
Europe. The country, though generally rugged and mountainous, has 
recently made no inconsiderable progress in agriculture. Vast marshes 
have been drained. Wheat, rye, hemp, flax, and especially the finest pota¬ 
toes are raised. The gooseberry and raspberry grow in great perfection. 

Trees. Oaks attain a considerable sizebut the chief timber trees 
are pine and fir. The birch and the larch also flourish. The chief ex¬ 
ports are fish, timber, potatoes, and plaster of Paris. Game, wild fowl, 
and the finest fish abound. 

Chirf Toms. Halifax has one of the best kind of h&rbors. It is 
ttrongly fortified, and contains from 15 to 20J)00 inhabitants. It is the 
residence of the Governor General of all the British American provinces, 
the chief naval station, the seat of a court of admiralty, where a naitijer 
of ships of the line and armed vessels are always lying, either statkmed 
here or for repairs. A considerable number of troops are also in' garrison, 
who, with the naval officers, give it the air of a military place. It is sit¬ 
uated to be in some measure the key to the Atlantic riiore, and in oar 
conflicts with the English, has been a place of great annoyance to oar 
ships and seamen. Annapolis, on the,Bay of Fundy, opposite Haliftii 
has also a fine harh^. Shelburne, on tlw south side of Vtwt Bom hl*9 
or lOJMX) itthahituitB. 

Vot. n. 1« 
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CAPE BRETON. 

b separated from Nova Scotia by tlie Strait of Canso. It has a severp 
and tempestuous climate, subject, like the other countries in these seas, 
to fogs. The soil is unfruitful, though oaks of very great size are found , 
here. In the forests a partridge of surpassing beauty is seen. Cultivar 
tion would succeed, and the island abounds in mineral coal near the sur¬ 
face. 

Louiaburgk is on the south-east coast of this island, and was once a 
place of great importance. The taking this town from the French chiefly 
by New England troops, under Sir William P.'ppcrell, forms no unimpor¬ 
tant passage in the annals of our history. It is now unfortified, and 
much diminished in importance. 


PRINCE EDWARD’S ISLAND. 

b near the northern ^ore of Nova Scotia, and 100 miles in extent. 
CSiBilottetown is a considerable village. 


ANTICOSTI. 

NmsiY by twenty miles, is covered with rocks, and has no harbor. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 

b bounded N. by Lower Canada, E. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, S. 
E. and S. by Nova Scotia and the Bay of Fundy,and W. by Maine. 

St. John* is a large and deep river, abounding with fish, sea wolves, 
and sturgeon. Its banks are verdant, lined with lofty trees and fertilized 
with annual inundations. It affords an easy communication to the inhab¬ 
itants with Quebec. The exports, timber, fish, and furs, occupy 101 
ships The coriboo, moose, catamount, bear, and other Canadian oju- 
mab'an seen here. , 

Popidation. Towns. The natives are almost extinct. The white 
inhabitants amount to I 5 O 5 OOO. Frederickton, on the river St. Johns, 
u die chief town. St. Johns, or St. Ann, also on St. Johns, contains 6,000 
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mhabitants. Tlie country was originally settlsd by Gennan troops ill the 
service of Great Britain, and hence it was called New Brunswick. The 
coast' is indente'd with a great number of deep and important bays. 


GASPEE. 

Is a high and mountainous country, lying between the river St. Law¬ 
rence and Clialeur Bay. Its native inhabitants differed much from the 
other Indian.s, and had some traditions of Christianity among them.— 
They niu.st have rtoeived them from the apostles of Greenland, in 1121. 


LOWER CANADA. 

Is divided by the great river St. Lawrence, and is bounded N. by New 
Britain, E. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence, S. E. and S. by New Brunswick, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, and New York, S. W. and W. by Upper 
Canada. 

Divisions. Are counties, townships, seigniories, and parishes. 

Rivers. The St. Lawrence is the second river in North America. In 
point of width and dej>lh, below Ontario it e.veeeds tho Mississippi. It 
begins to collect its waters in llic unknown deserts of the North-West, 
and moves on, aorumulating water through .all the great chain of Cana¬ 
dian lakes. Where it issues from Lake Erie it is called Niagara. It 
rushes down the sublime precipice of Niagara falls, and is lost in Lake 
Ontario. That lake disembogues through the romantic channels of the 
thousand islands, and is thence called St. Lawrence. From this point 
the scenery along the river is exceedingly romantic and picturesque. 
Numerous villages show', as the points are doubled. The bouses seem 
placed on the waters, and the tin covered steeples glitter through the trees. 
The scenery varies at every advancing league. It is from two miles to a 
•league in breadth, before it reaches Montreal. Below Quebec it is of 
such immense width, that its banks are baldly discernible from one shore 
to Ute other. 

Ott/iwn.is the next considerable river. It is a broad, deep, and beau¬ 
tiful stream, passing over many romantic cascades, before it mingles its 
waters with the St. Lawrence near Montreal. The Sorel is the outlet of 
Lake Champlain. The St. Francis empties through the south hank of 
the St. Lawrence between Montreal and Quebec. Tho Chandiere also 
empties into the south side of the river, near Quebec. 
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JifpaAfiorMHy Cateade. Tbi* stream twice forces itself a passage. 
between the rocks, not &r from the St. Lawrence. Its rapidity is con¬ 
stantly accumulating in power, as it gradually contracts to the breadth of 
100 feet, when at length it falls, almost perpendicularly, in white cloud^ 
of rolling foam, flora its rock, down a descent 5J46 feet. The spray is so 
divided, as to assume the appearance of snow, or hoar frost, before it 
settles into the abyss below. 

Soil and Climate. Though a high, this is not a hilly country. The 
extremes of heat and cold are excessive. The range of the thermometer 
of Fahr. is from 102° above Zero, to 36° below. Frost commences early 
in October. Snow storms begin with tlic next month; and Uie snow con¬ 
tinues to accumulate till spring. The faces of the persons walking in 
the streets of Quebec frequently freeze from the driving sleet and snow. 
Europeans cannot long endure the open air at this season. Boisterous 
winds heap the snow into moderate sized hills. By mid-winter the weather 
generally settles into a severe still cold, with a clear blue sky. The sur- 
feceof the wide and rapid St. Lawrence becomes a mass of floating tee. 
The lesser rivers are completely frozen over; and tlius furnished wiUi 
glassy bridges, the sleighs and sledges flit over the icy surface in every 
direction. The breaking up of the ice is accompanied with noise as loud 
as artillery, and the sweeping masses of ice carry away roots, trees and 
•oil with them, as they dash against the shore. A stranger to this climate 
is surprised to see the earth covered with snow one day, and in a few 
subsequent days to note the verdure of high spring. Here the empire of 
summer and winter is confounded. 

Agriculture. The extensive chain of farms along the St. Lawrence, 
narrow in front, and from half a mile to a mile in width, has the appear¬ 
ance of one immense town. Cornfields, pastures, clusters of trees, 
snow-white cottages, and ornamented churches show through the rich 
foliage on the banks. The view (hence rises to lofty mountains, and is 
lengthened out to interminable forests. Wheat, pulse, grain, hay and 
ev*n tobacco are cultivated to a considerable extent. The soil improves 
progressively, as we ascend the St. Lawrence to Upper Canada, which 
may be termed a fertile country. But agriculture is little understood.. 
The inhabitants use little manure, and plough shallow. Of course their 
grain is diminutive, and the soil soon exhausted. They do not give them¬ 
selves much trouble about gardens, orchards or fruit. Strawterries and 
raspberries are produced in perfection and abundance. Melons grow and 
ripen well; but apples, pe&rs and peaches are not common below Mon¬ 
treal. Many of the plants resemble those of the Arctic regions. Wild 
rice, zkania agitasica, grows in the still waters. Forests cover the coun¬ 
try, but the trees ate dwarfish, compared with those of the United States. 
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The terebinthioei and evergreens and firs are large, numerous and varied. 
The sugar maple and tlie birch are common. The naval timber is inlerior. 
iThe beautiful mountain ash is abundant. 

' AmmalD. The elk, fallow deer, bear, tbx, martin, catamount, ferret, 
weasel, hare, grey and rod squirrel are found here. Tlie norlhem regions 
famish plenty of buffaloes, moose and wolves. Otters, beavers, and 
fausljrats are taken for their furs in the lakes and marshes. Few rivers 
can be compared with the St. Lawrence, for the number, variety and ex- 
.cellencc of its fish. The rattlesnake, and some other noxious reptiles 
are, also, seen on its banks. The wild pigeon, grouse ptarmigan, pheas¬ 
ant, or drumming partridge, and quail are seen here. The hamming 
bird of this country is the smallest of the species, that is known. 

Metals. Are not found in abundance; though iron, copper and lead 
might be smelted from ores discovered in this region. 

Chief Towns. Quebec is on the north bank of the St. Lawrence, 
where the river St. Charles unites with il,350 miles from the sea. The 
town is naturally divided into the upper and lower town. The upper 
town is built on a high, precipitous rock, 315 feet above the lower, and 
is, from its position, and natural fortifications, the strongest military for¬ 
tress in America, and considered almost impregnable. The lower town 
is situated at the base of this rock, far below the upper, which seems an 
eagle’s perch, to the inhabitants below. The population in 1800 amount¬ 
ed to 12,000. A traveller approaching the city is dazzled witli the 
glittering of the tinned spires, and is apt to form too high an opinion of 
'the extent and beauty of the city. The lower town is dirty and unpleas¬ 
ant. The French iiarisli church, the college, the chapel of the seminary, 
the barracks, tbe convents, the hotel dieu, the castle of St. Ubuis, the es¬ 
planade battery, the citadel, the subterranean passage, and Brock’s batte¬ 
ry are the principal buildings and works of art in the city, that arrest the 
attenlion of a stranger. The plains of Abraham show a battle ground of 
intense interest, where, in one of the fiercest battles ever fought, Wolfe 
fell after a victory, which secured the iiosscssion of all the northern dwi- 
aion of Nortli America to the English. The brave Montcalm also fell in 
. the battle, and was buried in the chasm made by the bursting of a bomb, 
that killed him. In this city, in a struggle still more interesting to us, fell 
tbe brave and lamented Montgomery. Various points of splendid scenery 
and spots fertile in moral interest are visited in this interesting city and 
vicinity by the numerous tourists and strangers from every part of the 
United States, who now make tltis ciiy a jloint in the excursion from 
Niagara falls to Boston. It has numerous and the most easy communica¬ 
tions with the country above and below by the beautiful steam boats, 
tlwt ply «m the St. Lawrence. The distance between it and Montrsal, 
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180 miles has been passed in a s!eam boat in 20 hours and 40 minute* 
In 1825 it contained 22,000 iiihabilants. 

Montreal is built Ujsoti an island of tlio same name ’in the St. Law¬ 
rence, 32 miles long, and at its centre 2 miles in width, nt a point in tll*e 
river just below the jiniclion of the Ottawa. The river is here 2 miles 
wide, and capable ofbringaseendcd by vessels of any burden, although 506 
miles from the sea. It is 180 miles south west of Quebec, and 300 .north 
of New York. The town has a beautiful position, and shows to great 
advantage. The rnoiintain, from which it has its name, rises on the left' 
of the city, and seems placed there, like a rampart to defend it from the 
blasts of winter. A thick forest rovers the greater part of it; though a 
few neatly built houses show their roofs from the midst of the mountain 
groves. The new cathedral is, probably, the largest church in America. 
Its front is 2.").') feet, and its width Kii. There are live public entran¬ 
ces, and the interior will conveniently contain 10,000 frersons. There 
are seven altars, and the easirutj winrlow over the high altar is (M 
by 32 feel. The circuit of this v.ast edifice is 1,125 feet. It is built of 
hewn stone from the mountain. The college is the nc.\t most conspicu¬ 
ous building extending in frmit wilb the wings 220 feet. It contains on 
an average 300 students. This i.s a c itbolic institution. There are 18 
or 20 public buildings. The French style of hitilding, the number of 
lofty spiresand towers and the glittering tin covering of the roofs give the 
city a majestic and imposing ap[)eaiaiicc at a distance. The [lopula- 
tion, by a ci nsus in 1 h 25, was 24.000, and is now supposed to amount 
to 30,000, having advanced much more rapidly than Quebec. 

The chief arlicio of ils'commcrce is furs. Jt is the emporium of the 
north west Company; and of the trade between Canada and the United 
States. This company cmplo 3 's 2,000 factors, coureurg du hois, and 
hunters; as enterprising people of the kind, as are to lie found in the 
world. The clerks are chieny adventurous Scotchmen, forced by jrenury 
to encounter the cold and dangers of the dreary and interminable desert* 
of the North West. 

Three Rivers. Is situated bniwoen Quebec and Montreal, with a pop¬ 
ulation of 2,000. Sorel was built by American loyalists, in 1787, and ' 
contains 200 souls. 1'here arc many other considerable villages. 

Commerce. The exports of commerce are furs, lumber, potash, flour, 
pork, and timber. 

Population. In 18M, was 335,000 chiefly French and Roman Cath¬ 
olics. The number is flow, pridiably increased to 600,000. The 
French colonists are said to have origiiintly emigrated from Normandy. 
They are a people known not only here, but in the north W’cst and south 
west country, from the pacific to the mouth of the Mississippi, by very 
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^uli&r traits. TLey are gay, satisfied with a little, attached to their re¬ 
ligion and native country. With moderate inducements, they will uader- 
.^ke long journies, and encounter inconceivable dangers and hardships. 
•A the management of pariogucs and canoes, on the lakes and long 
streams, they have no rivals. They are remarkably ingenious in finishing 
their own domestic im|ilemenls. Tbo countenance of the Canadian is 
Idngjnd thin—his complexion sun-burnt and swarthy, and inclining to¬ 
wards that of the Indian; his eyes Mack and lively, with lank and meagre 
jiheeksi a sharp and prominent chin, and such easy and polite manners, 
as though he had always lived in the great world, rather than amidst un¬ 
inhabited forests. Tlicir intercourse with each other is to the last degree 
affectionate; and a hVoncJi Canadian village constitutes one family. 
They arc sober, marry young, and iiavc^ numerous families. Their 
cheerfulness, whether in prosperity or adversity, is inexhaustible, and 
more valuable to them, than all the boasted attainments of philosophy. 

Amuxrments. Socictif. In winter, clothed in tanned skins, with a 
woollen capote, the head |)ieco of wliicli serves instead of a hat, their dress 
is tliat of the Hussians. Their social inlercouTse is that of the age of 
Lonis XlVth. As soon as the penance of their long lent is ended, their 
feasting begins. The friends and relatives assemble. Turkies, pies, 
joints of beef, pork and mutton, tureens of soup, thickened milk, fish, 
fowl and all the fruits, that can bn procured, decorate the board. Cotfeo 
is introduced.—The violin i.s beard, and these gay and simple people 
are the most inveterate dancers in the world. Their dross, especially that 
of the ladies, is gaudy: and the morning shines in upon their unfinished 
hilarity. These people are called ‘ liabitaus,’ and they are generally in 
comfortable competence, thongli extremely illiterate. Th^ ‘ Quebec 
Mercury,’ lately, gravely proposed the establishment of a seminary for the 
instruction of those members of their parliament, that could neither read 
nor write. 

Gtyvemmenl. All the advantages of the Englisli constitution and laws 
have been progressively extended to them. Two houses of parliameift, 
a legislative council and a house of assembly are appointed for legislation, 
which requires the sanction of the king, llpjier and lower Canada unite 
in forming the assembly. Voters must be possessed of a domicile, 
five pounds income, and must have paid not less than ten |)ounds, an¬ 
nual rent.. The assemblies are quadriennial, and dissolved without 
day, at the will of the governor. Thoexec-utive is a governor, lieutenant 
governor and 17 nicmbcrs of the council. 

Revenue. Expeneee. The civil list, £45,000, maintenance of clergy, 
presents to the Indians, and military defence in all £50(),000. The ex- 
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portstie increasing. In 1810, 661 vessels were empkyed; faortlieii 
143,893 tons, exports £1,500,000 imports £1,050,000. 

Military importance. Canada is the chief link in the chain of UrOUh- 
possessions in North America, and the only formidable rival of the Unit^ 
States in these regions. 

Savagei chiefly belong to the province of Upper Canada. 

History. Too copious an article to be here discussed. Quebi^ wis 
among the first settled places in North America. In 1759 it passed from 
the dominion of the French to that of the English. In our revolutionaiy 
war an attempt was made, unsuccessfully, to conquer it from the Biitisb. 
In the late war the frontiers of Upper and Lower Canada were the chief 
scene of its operations. 


UPPER CANADA, 

Is peninsulated by the Ottawa, lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron; and 
separated from the United States by the St. Lawrence on the east, south, 
and west. Bounded N. E. by Lower Canada and Ottawa River, and 
N. W. by New Britain. 

Divisions. Districts, counties, and townships. 

Population is advancing with great rapidity. It has hitherto been eon 
fined to the St. Lawrence and the shores of the lakes, but is now diffused 
over all the interior. New towns are extending, in the fertile forest, 
some of which, in rapidity of increase, vie with those of the U. States. 
"Great extepts of fertile land are yet unoccupied, and the parent country 
is famishing every facility for transporting to fiiese forests her surplus 
population; great numbers of whom, however, finally make thmr way to 
the United States; while we in turn famish many emigrants particularly 
our free blacks of color, for this country. At present it is probable the 
lyumber of inhabitants equals that in the lower province. 

Upper and Lower Canada taken together by a recent census, are found 
to contain a million inhabitants, 2 Catholic establishments, 200 curates 
and missionaries, and 1 Episcopal Bishop of the Church of England, 
with 250 inferior clergy. The Scotch Kirk in Canada contains 10 min¬ 
isters. Not more than one of five of the whole population can »ad. 
Immense numbers of people have recently emigrated to this country; 
and great districts of Upper Canada are peopling with the same rapidity 
as 6 m Western Country of the United States. Hm forests in all dizee- 
Hms an levelling, and large and compact villages grow up in two ot 6ine 
yean irom the building the fiiet habitation. 
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Rkers. Besides the numerous rivets that fall into the fatkei, tlw pwt 
rivers .St. Latvrence and Ottawa roll along the two frontien of tUc 
e^mtry. By these and the lakes it has as many advantages of inland 
Water intercommunication, as any other country in the world; with tfaa 
- exception of the United States. 

'Soil and Productions. The soil in tliis great peninsula is generally a 
vegetable mould, quickened by mixtures of pulverized lime. Many of 
the water courses have rich alluvial banks. The country is fertile ill 
tSiheaf, grain, fruits, and generally the productions of the north part of 
the United States, l&cellent peaches, pears, apples, and plums aio 
raised, and great quantities of maple sugar are made in some distriotii 

Climate. The southern parts are temperate, compared with the othw 
_ British provinces. The northern shore of Lake Erie compares mow 
nearly with Philadelphia than Quebec. 

Animals. The same as described in the other British provinces, with 
those of the northern parts of the United States. The fish are of tbd 
greatest c.\-eellenco and abundance, and the resort of sea fowls to the 
lalies during the summer is immense. 

Tokens. York, on tlie north shore of Lake Ontario, is the metropolis. 
It has a fine harbor, is a neat and growing town, and has between 3 and 
4,COO inhabitants. Kingston, situated at the outlet of the St. Lawrence 
from Lake Ontario, is a handsome and thriving town With 2,501 inhabit* 
ants. Niagara is a considerable village at the entrance of Niagara into 
Lake Ontario, and contains 103 houses. Queenstown is 7 miles above on 
the Niagara. It contains u beautiful monument to General Brock, who 
foil here in the late war. Cliipiteway, a league above Niag^ falls, is 
fiimous in the history of the late war. Fort Erie is at the outlet of Ni¬ 
agara from Lake Eric. Malden and Sandwich are on the strait, connect¬ 
ing Lake St. Clair with Lake Erie. The catalogue might easily be in¬ 
creased by giving the names of fifty new and considerable villages. 

Laies. Exclusive of the great lakes which have been already noticed^ 
there is a Canadian chain of smaller lakes, stretching north of them. 
Simcoe, Shallow, Rice, and Nepissing are the chief. Like the great 
lakes, they are the summer resort of immense numbers of water fowls, 
that come to them to feed upon the wild rice, with which they abound. 
Quinti Bay, an arm of Lake Ontario, 70 miles long, affords fine naviga¬ 
tion. The foreign trade of this vast country has hitherto passed almost 
entirely by Montreal and Quebec. At least 4C0^ vessels, including steam 
boats, already navigate tlie northern lakes; and although the nsvigalion 
and commerce are divided between two countries, the necessities of busi¬ 
ness, and the sense of the utility of mutual accommodation to thecom- 
VoL. n. 17 
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sum interest haa brought about an understanding of a good degree of 
amity and concurrence between the Canadians and Americans. 

Canalt. The Welland Canal commences near the'mouth of tSfand- 
Riser on Lake Erie, 40 miles N. W. of Bufialo. It connects Lake Erie- 
and Lake Ontario by canal navigation, overcoming all the descent of 
Niagara Falls, and Niagara River between the two lakes. It admits ves;;. 
sols of 135 tons, being wider and deeper than any other canal in tlie 
country,except the Delaware and Chesapeake. The elevation overcome 
by the locks is 320 feet. The canal required prodigious excavations, in 
some places through solid stone. The ‘Ravine Locks' are said to he tlie 
most striking canal spectacle to be seen in America. It is 38 miles in 
length, and tlirougb it large schooners have already ascended from the 
New York shore of Ontario to the Ohio shore of Erie. The Rideau 
Canal is intended to effect a navigable communication between Lake 
Ontario and the river Ottawa. The next object is to secure the transport 
of military stores by an interior route less exposed to American 
assault, than that along the lakes. A line of frontier fortresses is to be 
built in aid of this object; the whole estimated to cost between five and 
six millions of dollars. This, like the foremenlioned canal, is a prodig¬ 
ious undertaking, carried over hills and rivers and through morasses. 
These vast works have wrought the same results as in the United States. 
Towns have grown up along the line of their course, even before they 
were completed, as by enchantment. Among the many examples that 
might be cited. Bytown, at the junction of the canal with Ottawa, was a 
solid wilderness in 1836. In 1827 it contained a market, a school house, 
4 churches and 2000 inhabitants. Magnificent roads and bridges are con¬ 
structed j and these triumphs over nature in her wildest regions of 
Canadian forests, cascades, vast rivers, and precipices, have brought to 
view rivers and lakes, the existence of which, previous to them, were 
hardly known. The Rideau Canal is a work of greater expense than 
tbo WelJud Canal, and about the same length. 
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Passino from the British possessions in North America, over thewido 
extent of our own republic, the first country we meet, south and west of 
the United States, is the Mexican Republic, a country of deep interest to 
us in every point of view. It is one of the largest and most beautiful 
countries on the globe. The inhabitants had long been servile colonists 
of a great but declining nation, whose boast it used to be, that the sun 
never went down upon her dominions. The vast regions of Mexico and 
New Mexico comprehend all the countries inhabited by descendants of tha 
Spaniards, and by their conquered and converted Indian subjects, and the 
independent aboriginal Indians, from the territories of the United States 
E. and N. to the Pacific Ocean; and across the Isthmus of Darien to the 
Atlantic; and thence down the Gulf of Mexico to the territory of the 
United States again. The various states of this immense country have 
passed through a succession of revolutionary contests with the parent 
country. The Spanish authority has been totally annihilated; and although 
their condition is far from seeming to be a settled one, and tHby continue 
to be afflicted with intestine commotions, having designated their govern¬ 
ment a republic, tlicy have a claim to be geographically described as such. 

Physical Aspect. This great country comprises all the varietiee of 
soil, climate and temperature on our globe. Immense level tropical 
plains, covered with a gigantic growth of evergreen vegetation from the 
shrub to the loftiest trees in the world; table elevations on tropical moun¬ 
tains, where perpetual spring prevails, and where productions of the 
tropics grow side by side with those of the temperate climates; mountain 
summits covered with unmelting snows, or throwing up volcanic fires, 
immense prairies clothed with ever verdant grass, and feeding innumera¬ 
ble herds of buffaloes and wild cattle and horees; vast tracts of sandy 
desert, scorched with a cloudless sun and moistened with no rain; other 
regions, where periodical rains deluge the country for weeks in sumes- 
sion, such ate the contrasts of this strange country. Afticen heels M 
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ctmtigaons to Arctic snows; the wheats and fruits of the United Stales 
to the banana, cocoa and pine apple of the tropics. In one district no¬ 
thing is raised except by artificial irrigation. In another the rank vcge- 
totion is thrown up by the richest soil, and a reeking humidity. Ancient 
and deep forests untouched by the axe, groves of mahogany and logwood the 
palm and guava rear their columns on the plains. In another, mountains 
whose summits were never pressed by mortal foot, pour fiom their cone- 
shaped funnels into the elevated and frosty atmosphere the flame and lava 
of never quenched internal fires. It is a scene of continual wonders^ 
strong contrasts, and sublime contemplations, whether we view the gran 
deur of the vegetable kingdom, or the diversity of tlie animal race.®, par¬ 
ticularly the splendor and variety of the birds, the beauty and sublimity 
of the scenery, or the grandeur of tlie almost numberless mountain peak-s. 

The Federal Government is composed of a great number of stales, 
wludi send representatives to the general congress at Mc.xico. 


Northern Proeineex. 

Sq. Milex, 

Pop, in 1603, 

Chief Totrnx. 

Old California, 

6.'>,880 

9,000 

Loreto. 

New California, 

16,278 

15,600 

Monterey. 

Sonora, 

146,635 

121,400 

Arii-pe. 

Durango, 

129,247 

1.59,700 

.Durango. 

New Me.xico, 

43,731 

40,200 

Santa Fc, 

San Luis Potosi, 

263,109 

334,900 

St. Luis Potosi, 


654,880 

680,800 


Sotdhem Promnea. 

Sq. Milex. 

Pop.in 1803. 

Chirf Towns. 

Gaadalaxato, 

73,638 

630,500 

Guadalaxara. 

Zacatecas, 

18,039 

153,300 

Zacatecas. 

Onanaxuato, 

6,878 

517,300 

Guanaxuato. 

Valladolid, 

26,396 

376,400 

Valladolid. 

Mexico, 

45,401 

1,511,800 

Mexico. 

Duebls, 

20,651 

813,300 

Puebla. 

YenCraE, 

81,720 

156,000 

Vera Cruz. 

Oixaca, 

34,664 

634,800 

Oaxaca. 

Yucatan or Merida, 

45,784 

465,800 

Merida, 


302,561 

5,169,200 


NorAem proeineex. 

664,880 

680,800 


OnmdTbto], 

967,441 

5,840,000 



It pcfmlation is rated at 8,000,000. 
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■'Divitiont. Two thirds of the Mexican republic are under tlie temperate, 
and the remaining third under tlie torrid zone. The first division com¬ 
prehends tlie states of St. Leon, and St. Andero, Durango, Sonora. Co- 
ahuik, Texas and New Mexico. But the remaining tropical regions, 
from a variety of causes, enjoy for the greater part, a cool, rather than a 
torrid temperature. The interior of New Mexico and New Biscay forms 
an immense elevated plateau, from 6,.'j00 to 8,200 feet alrovo the level of 
the‘sea. Consequently, tliose regions extend from the delightful tempe¬ 
rature of the city of Mexico to the regions of eternal ice and snow. This 
plateau may be classed into four divisions I'he lower division is adapt¬ 
ed to the sugar cane, the banana, jiine apple, and agave. The second is 
appropriate to cotton and plants, that require thn same temperature. 
The third produces the wheat and apples of tbs United States. The 
last is only adapted to alpine cultivation. 

Mountains. They are called in this couiilry Cordillera. They are so 
numerous, and of such an infinite diversity of forms, that this summary 
cannot notice all the ranges. No donht, they might be traced to families, 
or classes of mountains, belonging to a succession of ranges, with a 
cefrtain degree of parallelism. The most noted chains are the Sierra of 
the Andes, the Siena Madrc, and the Sierra Memhre. In Gualimala these 
chains bri.stte with such frequent volcanic summits that volcanic mountains 
in Mexico are no curiosity. Popoca-Tcactl, or tho smoking mountain is 
nearly 18,000 foot high. Iztncci-lluatl or die white woman, is 1(1,000 feet 
high, Citlal-Topetl, or starry mountain, is 17, C97 feel high. Perote is 
13,63.3 feet high. Columns of smoko, find frequent explosions ascend¬ 
ing from tliem, however noted and sublime phenomena in other countries, 
are here too common to be remarked, as occurrences, that ejicite wonder, 
terror and remembrance. Some of these mouninins arc granitic, and 
some porphyritic in structure. The mountain, called iiy the natives Cit- 
lal-Tepetl, or starry mountain, is so called on account of the luminous 
exhalations that rise from its crater and play round its summit, which is 
covered with eternal snow. The sides of these colossal furnaces of ihe 
internal fires of nature, are often crowned witli magnificent forests of ce¬ 
dar and pine. In 1759 the plains of Jornlk, on the shores of the Pacific, 
experienced one of the most tremendous catastrophes, that the surface of 
onr globe has ever witnessed. In a single night a volcano aroso from tho 
' earth, 1494 feet high, with more than 2,000 apertures, which still con¬ 
tinue to throw up smoke. Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland descended 
into the burning crater of the largest, 288 feet, in depth. The adventure 
was most daring and dangerous. They found the air strongly charged 
wifii carbonic acid. 
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Mintt. Etetj lEadcr know*, tbat those of the precious otalals 4ir* 
generally found among mountains; and that this is the country of sil¬ 
ver and gold. The annual produce, inordinary years, uspd seldom to fall 
below §22,000,000 of silver. The gold is found in little straw-like frag¬ 
ments and veins. The richest mine, in its yield of native silver, is Barto- 
pilas in New Biscay. In most of them, llie metal is extracted from red, 
black, muriated and sulphuretted ores of silver. In south America, the 
chief mines are found on the summits of the Andes, in tlie regions ofper- 
petual frost and ice. In Mexico, on the contrary, the richest, siuch as 
those of Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, Tasco, and Real de Monte are found 
between 5,500, and 6,500 feet high. The climate is delightful, and the 
vicinity abounds with forests, and every facility to work the mines to 
advantage. A catalogue of the names of 50 mines might easily be 
given, extending from Santa Fe, at the sources of tire Rio del Norte, to 
the Pacific. 

Rivert. Nature, as if satisfied with her ample besfowment of mineral 
and vegetable riches, has denied to this beautiful country the numerous 
and useful rivers of the United States. Scarcely a navigable slreain is 
found in this vast country; and but two, that would be deemed worthy-of 
name in the United States. These arc the Rio Bravo del Norte, and Rio 
Colorado. Innumerable torrents pour down from the mountains. The 
smaller streams are Rio Huasaculiico and Alvarado south east of Vera 
Cruz; the Rio de Montezuma in the valley of Mexico, Rio de Panuco 
in the same vale, Rio de Zacatala, and the Rio St. Jago, the largest of 
the whole, formed by the union of the Leorma and Las Taxas. 

Lakes. The great lake of Chapala, in New Gallicia, covers nearly 
160 squareieagues. The lakes of the valley of Mexico, and the lake of 
Pazcuasco in the intendency of Valladolid are among the most pictur¬ 
esque spots in the world. Lakes Mexillan and Parras in New Biscay, 
and Nicaragua are large collections of water. 

Circumstances give this last peculiar interest. This lake is situated 
on the Isthmus of Darien, almost equidistant between the two Oceans, 
Atlantic and Pacific; and is reported to have tides. There have been a 
hundred different projects to canal this lake from the two extremities, 
and thus unite these two oceans by a canal of 70 or 80 miles in extent; 
and thus save a passage round Cape Horn of more than 10,000 miles. 
But on a full survey of the elevation of this lake above the two seas, the 
difficulties of digging a ship channel, and constructing the necessary 
locks up such lofty heigh(s, and the pestilential autumnal air of the rivet 
St. John, by whidt this lake communicates with the Atlantic, the Span- 
idi government deemed the project impracticable, and forbade any one to 
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remme it wi pain of death. Since the countiy has been resoluticmized, 
the subject has been resuscitated. The isthmus of Tehuantepec presents 
the two rivets Hoasacualco and Chimilapa, which empty, the one into the 
one ocean, and the other into the otlier. A canal of 8 leagues, at furthest 
would unite these two rivers, and bring the oceans into communication, 
.'i'he Andes at this (mint have disappeared, and the elevation of die canal 
aboiip the two seas would be moderate. 

Harbors. It will bo seen, that this republic has an immense extent of 
SSa coast on both oceans. But there are few good harbors. Most of the 
rivers are obstructed by bars at their mouth. Violent storms, for consid¬ 
erable portions of the year, render the coast inaccessible. The Los Nor- 
tes blow from the autumnal to the vernal equinox, and render the coast 
unsafe of approach. In another part of the year the papagayo and Te¬ 
huantepec winds render the roadsleds dangerous. But these circum¬ 
stances, unfavorable to the navigation, are fortunate to the republic in 
another point of view as affording protection against hostile fleets. 

Climate. The country is divided into the tierras Calientes, that is to 
say hot countries, that produce sugar, indigo, cotton, bananas, and pine 
apples in abundance. In low and marshy positions in these countries 
unacclimated persons, in particular seasons, are subject to what is here 
called romito prieto, black vomit, or yellow fever. Acapulco, Papagayo 
and Peregrine are places of this description, on the Pacific; and Tampico 
on the Gulf of Mexico. 

The next climate under the tropics is at an elevation from 4 to 6,000 
feet. The temperature seldom varies more llian 8 or 9 degrees. Intense 
heat and excessive cold are equally unknown. The countries of this de¬ 
scription are called Tierras templadas, temperate countries. "The oak is a 
native tree in this climate; and the yellow fever seldom prevails in Mex¬ 
ico, in the region where the oak is a native. This is the delicious climate 
of Xalapa, Tasoo, Chilpaningo, and of Mexico still more elevated. The 
air is cool and salubrious, and the fruits and productions rich and pre¬ 
cious. But every earthly good has its appendant evil. These regions 
lie in the ordinary height of the clouds, which float at the same altitude in 
•the subjacent plains, and envelope these charming and elevated abodes 
in frequent and dense fogs. The third belt is the Tierras FHas, or cold 
countries, higher than 7,200 above the level of the ocean. Even in the 
eity of Mexico, in the centre of the tropica, the mercury has been seen, 
though rarely, to fell below the freezing point. The mountains that 
raise their summits far above these elevationb, to the lieight of 12,000 
feet, are always white with snow, 

Periodseal rains. In the equinoxial regions of Mexico, and as far as 
98® N. only two seasons are known, the rawp and tke dry. The rainy 
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commences in June or July, and ends in September or October, 
rains be^in in the low countries, and gradualiy extend to the elevated 
regions, descending in unremitting torrents, accompanied, freqifently 
with thunder and lightning. At the elevation of between 6 and 7,000 
feet snow and sleot often fall with the rain. Beyond 26° north, the 
ground at this elevation is frequently whitened with snow. But such 
snows are earnestly wished. They are deemed salubrious, and exceed¬ 
ingly beneficial to the wheat and pasture. 

New Mexico. The v.ast district of this country, formerly known by the 
name of New Mexico, Ins peculiar claims upon the interest and attention 
of our citizens, as baiinding for vast distances upon the territory of the 
TI. Stales and sustaining a gre t and increasing trade with some of the 
Western States. Under the ancient Spanish regime, it. was designated 
by the term Provincial interrtas. It has a very variable and unequal 
climate. Tlio summers are sultry, and in the elevated regions the winter 
is unremitting and often severe. On the whole, the interior of all this 
vast country sufiers much from aridity, and the want of the shelter of 
trees. Muriates of soda and lime, and nitrate of potash and other Saline 
substances encrust the soil so as to bid defiance to cultivation. This 
chemical annoyance is extending its injurious eflects in a manner inexpli¬ 
cable. Happily, this incrustation and aridity are confined to the most 
elevated plains. A great part of the vast republic, situated neither too 
high nor too low, may be classed with the most fertile countries in the 
world. The lower declivity of the Cordilleras and the heat and humidity of 
the coasts, Civoring the itutrefaction of a prodigious mass of organic sub¬ 
stance, display a grandeur of vegetation inconceivable, except to those, 
who have sdbn it, and prove a cause of fatal diseases to unacclimated 
strangers. As a general fact, great humidity, insalubrity, and fertility are 
found together. Yet on the whole the greater portion of this beautiful 
country may be considered, as among the healthiest regions in the world; 
the dry atmosphere being singularly favorable to longevity. Even at 
Vera Craz, while the black vomit sweeps away unacclimatcd strangers, 
the natives and persons used to the climate enjoy the most perfect health, 
and live to extreme old age. 

Vegetable produefioru. Wo can only select tlie names of a few from 
thousands. In this conntry, where all climates run into each other, 
all classes of trees and plants might be e,xpec(ed to be found: In the 
low and maritime regions, admiration is excited by the number, the vari¬ 
ety and the grandeur of thtf native forests, and in the mountainous regions 
by the infinite diversity of the plants and flowering shrubs. The mahog¬ 
any, the logwood and nicaragua trees are among the'oabinet and dye 
woods. pepper and cocoa trees are among the native fruits. The 
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'ak IS not found below 6600 feet of elevation. Pines i^rbad from (be 
deration of5700 to 12^00 feet. 

Ediibe Plant*'. Among these the banana deserves the first pisoe. 
Three species are common. Two are indigenous. The third was 
. brought from Africa. A single cluster of these fruits often contains 
fltjm 160 to 180 lbs. of fruit. An area of 120 square yards will produce 
4«000 lbs., while the same extent will scarce produce 30 lbs. of wheat 
and 150 of potatoes. The manioc is cultivated in the same region; and 
Wfth maize forms the principal nourishment both of animals and men, 
in temperatures too cool for the banana. The European grains are 
grown abundantly in the temperate regions. The sweet potatoe and the 
yam are more common in the warmer regions. The country produces 
indigenous varieties of the cherry tree, apple tree, walnut, mulberry and 
strawberry. Most European fruits flourish in the greatest perfection. 
The maguey, a species of the agave, furnishes the most profitable culti¬ 
vation known in the world. It produces a vinous drink, of which the in¬ 
habitants of Mexico drink enormous quantities. The fibres of the 
maguey furnish hemp and paper, and its thorns are used for pins and 
nails. The cultivation of the sugar cane is increasing. The best indigo 
and cocoa are produced in Guatimala. The cultivation of this latter 
tree is exceedingly profitable. Nor does the earth produce a more useful 
tree except the bread fruit tree. The nuts of the cocoa are of such prime 
necessity in Mexico, that they pass for small money. Our term chocolate, 
made from this nut, is derived from the Mexican chocolail. The nopal, 
or cactus cochinilifer, upon which the insect, that produces cochineal 
feeds, is raised on a large scale in Oaxaca. The jalap of medicine 
grows in the region of Xalapa, from which it derives its name. Vanilla 
imparting its delightful and spicy flavor to chocolate is cultivated. Here, 
also are produced the balsams of Copaivi and Tolu. Honduras and Gam- 
peachy are covered with forests of mahogony and logwood. A species 
of arum yields a black dye. Guiacum, sassafras and tamarind trees are 
abundant in these fertile countries. In the low lands are found wiM 
ananas; and in the rich rocky soils dififerent species of the aloe, and 
euphorbia. This country has yielded to flower gardens the most ridi and 
splendid flowers. 

, Zoology. It is very imperfectly known. Along with most of the an 
imals common in the United States, is the coendou, the conepalt weaae., 
the apaxa, or Mexican stag, and a new species of striped squinel. A 
speciea of w<df dogs is entirely without hair; auS another species wit^cHit 
vdio^ which, io consequence of being eaten as animal food, is alaoflt 
Mkfiiely dastreyed. The bison and mwde ox are found in imnwoM 

Vot. n. 18 
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diovea io the plains of New Mexico. The reindeer of tliat country are 
so large and strong, as to be used in some places as beasts of draught; 
The prairie dog is a native of the countries near the Rio" del Norte. The 
antelope and mountain sheep are found in Cali.'ornia. The jaguar, and' 
the cougar, which are fierce animals, bearing a resemblance to the tiger 
and lion of Asia and Africa, are seen in Guatimala, and the hot regions 
of Mexico. Hernandez says, llrat the Mexican miztli resembles the lion 
without his mane. 

Mexico is the country of largo and splendid birds, abounding in them, 
as Africa does in beasts. Domestic, EurD]>e3n animals have multiplied 
in an incredible degree. Innumerable droves of wild horses scour over 
the plains of New Mexico. Inconceivable numbers of mules are raised. 
The trade between Me.xico and Vera Cruz alone employs 70,000. There 
are families that possess from 50,000 to 100,000 oxen, cows, and horses, 
and others with droves of sheep equally numerous. 

Population. It is well known, that Mexico has been in a stale of 
revolution, and of civil and intestine commotion for many years. A 
greater degree of freedom, the removal of monopolies and interdicts, the 
higher excitements of newly created motives and hopes, the new scope 
opened to enterprise by free institutions must, necessarily, be highly favo¬ 
rable to increase of population; and must tend rapidly to repair the 
wastes of civil wars, massacres, and assassinations. Ail things consid¬ 
ered, and taking the basis of former increase, and the diminution of tlie 
wars and troubles of the revolution, as elements, the population may be 
safely rated at 8,000,000. The great impediments in the way of the in¬ 
crease of pcqtniation, are the ravages of the small pox, which will soon be 
laid out of ttie calculation, as vaccination has been successfully introduced 
into the country. The next impediment is a pe.stilence peculiar to the 
climate, and only incident to the Indian race, called Matlazahuatl. When 
it prevails, it is sweeping, like the plague, and carries dismay and death 
into the healthy interior regions of the high plateau. Happily, it shows 
iftelf only at long intervals. 

Famine sometimes prevails in this abundant and fertile country. Of 
all people, the Indians are most indolent and improvident. They seldom 
accumulate more than suffices lor subsistence from week to week. Thou¬ 
sands of the poorer classes are employed in the operations of mining. 
Consequently the occurrence of a dry season, or a frost produces a fam¬ 
ine, followed too frequently by epidemic diseases. In 1804, a frost in 
August destroyed the inaize; and so severe a famine ensued, diat more 
lhaii 800,000 peopltf'perished in consequence of the subsequent famine 
tad iis su is . In the revolutionary movem«itt, 46,000 are calculated to 
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|hav« perished ir» battle; but those, who so fall, always constitute but a 
all portion of the mortality, that is r.ecessarily connected with their 
death.' . 

, • The population is divided into four great classes, subdivided into eight 
castes. 1. Aboriginal Americans. Si. Spaniards born in Europe. 8. Cre 
oles bom in America. 4. Negroes, slaves and descendants of negroes- 
5. Mixed classes, metis. 6. The ofispring of whiles and Indians. 7. Mu- 
Tattoes, the offspring of Whites and Negroes. 8. Zatnbos the mixture of 
Indians and Negroes. 

The Indians are copper colored, like those of the United Stales. They 
possess great muscular strength, and an almost entire exemption from 
personal deformity; and generally live to a groat age. They are super- 
Btitiously devoted to the cercinoiiiiil of the Catholic church. Every one 
has remarked their astonishing aptitude to curving and painting. They 
Bcein extremely destitute of fancy and imagination. Tlieir songs and 
dances have a tinge of rnelaucholy. I'lieir ta.ste for flowers is carried to 
a passion; and the Indian Kuop-keeper seats himself amidst an entrench¬ 
ment of verdure, and decks iiis shop with tlie most beautiful flowers. 
The unsubdued Indians on the borders of New Mc.xico differ lillte from 
those of the United Status. 

The Spanish from Old Spain called gauchupines formerly enjoyed all 
the high offices and consideration. Since the revolution, many of them 
have perished. The remainder are subject to pcualties and conflscations. 
The country horn descendants of the Spanish are called Creoles. The 
descendants of the Spanish of the Canary Islands, who are numerous, 
are called Islonns. The natives of mixed blood comprehend two millions 
and a half. All the shades of this intermixture are expressed by parti 
cular words, iiicorperatud with the language. The child of a white and 
an Indian is called Alutis. The complexion is almost a perfect white. 
He has a scanty beard, and small hands and feet, and a particular obli¬ 
quity of the eyes. Tlio offsjiring of the Whites and the Negroes are 
noted for the violence of their passions, and their volubility of speefh. 
The descendants of Negroes and Indi.ins are called Chino, or Chinese. 
The union of a white with a female Mulatto originates the caste of quar- 
teroons. When a female tiuarloroon marries a white tlie ofispring is cal 
led Quinteroon. The children of a white and a quarteroon are consid¬ 
ered of pure blood. Those mixtures, by which the child becomes dark¬ 
er tlian the mother, are called Saltra-Atras, or Back-Steps. 

These distinctions of casto outer into sclf-cKtimaliou, and standing in 
society. Innumerable quarrels and litigations grow out of these distinc¬ 
tions, and the qualifications or disqualifications annexed to them. It 
frequently happens, that those, suspected of having mixed blood, daiffl 
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in the courts declarations, that they are whites. Ricii and darh colored 
Mulattoes contrive to get tliemselves whitened, as the phrase is. Wheq 
the applicant is, palpably, dark to the eye, the sentence of the cqurt sim¬ 
ply states, that such or such a one may consider himself white. 

There are no hot tropical countries, where there are so few negro 
slaves. There are not more than 10,000 in the whole country; the 
greater part of whom arc confined to Vera Cruz, Acapulco, and the hot 
country in their vicinity. There are, also, considerable numbers of slave's 
made by taking prisoners from the independent Indiana in the Mexican 
conflicts with them. The slaves are generally well treated, and are pro. 
tected by the laws. There is, comparatively, little othei- than free labor, 
and the laws have made provision fur the complete emancipation of all 
children born after a certain period. 

Languages. More than twenty original languages were spoken in 
Me.vico. The Creoles and the greater portion of tlie mixed races speak 
and write Spanish. The native languages are famous for terminations 
in tit, tla, ttl, ad, &,c. Many of the words consist of eleven syllables. 
The complication and richness of the grammatical forms seem to prove 
the high original intelligence of those, who inverted, or methodized tliem. 

Topography. New California borders the coast of the Pacific Ocean 
firom Port San Francisco to the settlement of San Diego. Tire sky 
here, though often foggy and humid, is extremely mild. This pictur¬ 
esque country displays on every side magnificent forests, or verdant 
savannas, where the herds of deer and elks of enormous size graze un¬ 
disturbed. The soil is fertile. The vine, olive and wheat prosper. In 
1802 the missions were 18, and the permanent cultivators 15,560. 

San Fraiytisco- the most northern presidio, is situated upon a bay of 
the same name, into which the Rio San Felipe, which rises in lake Tim- 
panogas, enters. Wheat here, with very little care, yields thirty-five for 
one. Beautiful forests of oak, intermingled with winding prairies, give 
(he country the appearance of an artificial park. Monterey is the seat 
of government. The aspect of the country is charming, and the inhab¬ 
itants enjoy a perpetual spring. Santa Barbara is situated on a pass, 
between the continent and two or three small islands. The mission of 
San Bueneventura is a fertile district, but sometimes exposed to severe' 
droughts. Vancouver saw in the gardens of the missionaries, apples, 
pears, figs, oranges, grapes, pomegranates, two siKJcies of bananas, cocoa ' 
nuts, sugar canes, indigo plants, and several leguminous vegetables. 

Old California, or the pqninsula of California, is bounded S. and W. by 
the Pacific, the gulf of California, and the Vennilion sea on the coast. 
Its climate is hot and dry. The sky, of a deep azure, is seldom obscured 
by clouds. The soil is arid, and the cylindrical cactus is often the only 
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vegeuble, tint relieves the barrenness of the waste. Where there i* 
iinoisture and a vegetable mould, grains and fruits multiply in a most 
astonishing manner, and the vines yield a generous wine, like that of 
. the Canaries. The sheep are large, and yield a very fine wool. A great 
number of wild quadrupeds are named, and a great and beautiful variety 
of birds. The pearls, that are firised on this coast, are irregular in figure, 
but have a beautiful water. There are gold and silver mines; but they are 
'not mudi worked for want of materials. Native salt is abundantly collected 
on tbe-plains. The inhabitants may amount to 9,000, and are dispersed 
over a country larger than England. Loretto is the chief town. ^Hie 
inhabitants of all classes may amount to 1,000, 

The Indians of these countries were an extremely degraded race. The 
Jesuits began the task of their conversion, in 1698. The wise fathers 
collected these wandering tribes, and formed them into a stationary and 
cultivating people, who built houses, and erected chapels amidst the 
rocks and brambles. Here the fathers difiused order, peace and plenty 
among their numerous subjects. Tliey wore bani.shed by an unjust and 
impolitic decree. The Franciscans have succeeded them in the mission. 
Their simple dwellings have a picturesque appearance. Tire converted 
natives are treated with gentleness and affection. 

New Mexico includes all the country between California and Louisi¬ 
ana. A narrow belt of country along tire Rio del Norte is thinly peopled. 
The town of Santa Fe contains 5000, Albuquerque 6000, and Taos as 
many inhabitants. The population consists of poor colonists, whose 
scattered hamlets are frequently ravaged by the powerful and fierce tribes 
of Indians, that surround tliem. Their principal subsistence is by tend¬ 
ing their cattle and flocks. They live in walled towns, built as fortresses, 
to .defend them from sudden attacks of the Indians. The houses and 
walls are built of unburnt bricks in continued ranges in the form of a 
hollow square. The soil is fertile, but the rains are so unfrequent, that 
the cultivation succeeds only by artificial irrigation. The environs of 
the Passo del Norte produce delicious grapes and generous wines. Mapy 
of the inhabitants number their cattle, horses aud mules by thousands. 
The plains are naked of trees, while the mountains are covered with 
forests, among tire trees of which pines are predominant. Antelopes, 
mountain sheep and buffaloes are abundant in this region. There are 
salt springs, and numerous mines of silver. The people of the United 
States carry on an extensive trade with this country, chiefly by tlie wy 
of the Council Bluffs on die Missouri and ganta Fe in New Mexico. 
The mountains at the sources of the Arkansas are sublime elevations 
above the point of congelation. Many of them have table summits. 
That the soil is underlaid with strata of calcareous rock is attested by a 
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most singular phenomenon. In 1752, the bed of fl® Rio del Norte'be 
came dry for an extent of 150 leagues. It had sunk, and passed tbrongh. 
subterraneous chasms, and so continued to flow for some weeks, whfen, no 
doubt, tlio chasm became choaked, and tho river resumed its former. 
coarse. The town of Matamoras containing 8 or 10,001) inhabitants, is 
near its mouth. 

Savages. Among the numerous tribes, that inhabit Now Mexico, the 
Appaches and the Commanebes are the most numerous and important. 
They hunt, fight and almost live on horse-back. They are exceedingly 
fcrmidable enemies to the stationary population, and the shock of their 
charge on horse-back is represented, as being irresistible, at least by their 
opponents the timid colonists. Some of the tribes, that inhabit the Col¬ 
orado, that flows into the gulf of Califoniia, are represenled'to have con¬ 
siderable towns. A more recent traveller, who descended the river from 
its sources to its mouth, describes them, as barbarou.s and naked. Arispe, 
the chief town of Sonora, contains 7,000 inliabitanis, and Cinalon, cap¬ 
ital of the province of the same name, 10,000. In this province are rich 
mines. Culiacan, capital of the province of the same name, contains 
11,000 inhabitants. Durango is the chief town of New Discay, and 
contains 12,000 inhabitants, with some splcnilid edifices. The country 
abounds in silver mines. Batopilas and Cosigimehui and Chihuahua are 
considerable towns, containing from 8 to lt>,0C0 inhabitants. Moiiclova 
and Santa Rosa are neat towns in the province of Coahuila. Monterey 
in New Leon is a considerable place. On the upper courses of the Rio 
idel Norte the country is dry, and seldom visited with rains. The greater 
part of the cultivation is carried on by irrigation. In Texas San Antonio 
is the most important town. Nacogdoches, once a village of some impor¬ 
tance, has suflered from the troubles of the country, and is in ruins. San 
Felipe de Austin is the chief town of Mr. Austin’s interesting settlement 
on the Brasses. The lower slope of this coup try, towards the gulf, has 
deep forests along the water courses, and much resembles tho south we%- 
tern part of Louisiana. This province is chiefly peopled with adventur¬ 
ers from the United States. Potosi is tho chief town of llie province of 
the same name, and contains 12,000 inhabitants. One of the richest 
mines in the world, that of Real de Catorce, is near this city. Zacatecait, 
chief town of a province of the same name, contains 33,000 inhabitants, 
and exceedingly rich mines .are in its mountainous district. Guadalax- 
ara contains a university, is a bishop’s sec, and has 30,000 inhabitants. 
Compostella is the chief tpwn of a district abounding in cocoa nut trees. 
Tonala and Purification are towns in the sjuth of New Gallicia. Their 
districts are famous for sugar and Cochineal. Cape Corrientes is a cele- 
biiiMl promontory on the coast, where the winds seem to disperse, and 
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change the direction of their courses. The port of San Bias is surrounded 
•<by deep and beautiful forests, which funiieh ship timber; but is almostunio' 
babiteH-frmn its lowness, and its extreme insalubrity. The intendencies 
•of Guanaxuato and Valladolid are picturesque countries with volcanic 
mountains. The richest silver mines in Mexico are near Guana.xuato. 
This town is ricli, and flourishing, containing 70,000 inhabitants. The 
rnine of the Count de Valenciaua, in 1804, had been dug 1060 feet per 
pendicular, making it the deepest cut known in the world. Valladolid 
has a delicious climate, is a pretty town, and contains 16,000 inhabitants. 

The intendency of Mexico is a rich .and delicious country, abounding 
with mountains, some of them volcanic, and containing mines and pre¬ 
cious stones. The level country is replenished with the most delicious 
fruits, anise seed, sugar and cochineal. A remarkable curiosity in this 
province is tire Ponte Dio.s, or bridge of God, a rock, under which tiro 
water has hollowed itself a canal. The waters have here cut deep and foam¬ 
ing courses, over which, at a vast distance above them, the traveller cros¬ 
ses by bridges suspended by ropes of the agnve. 

On tire very ridge of the groat Mexican plateau, a chain of porphyritic 
mountains encloses an elliptical valley, the general level of which is 6700 
above the sea. Five lakes fill the middle of this valley. The ancient 
city of Mexico stood north of the united lakes of Xochtmilco and Chaleo, 
and to the cast of lake Tezcuco. Much of the marshy ground, that sur¬ 
rounded the ancient city, has been drained, or filled up. A canal, dug 
at a prodigious expense, under the mountains, contributes still farther to 
drain if. The houses are built on piles; and the ground is still soft, and 
by no means firm. The streets, though wide, are badly paved. The 
houses in this strange and rich vale on the summits of mouiftains, are as 
magnificent and unique, as the position. They are spacious, and built of 
porphyry and amygdaloid. Many of the palaces and private mansions 
have an imposing show, and glitter with metalic riches. The cathedral 
is perhaps, the richest in the world. Altars, candle-sticks and images of 
the saints are of colossal size, and solid silver, and ornamented with 
precious stones. Palaces, mansions of great families, beautiful fountains 
and extensive squares adorn the interior of this city. Near the suburbs, 
to tlie north, is the alameda, or chief promenade. Round this walk flows 
a rivulet forming a fine square, in the centre of which is a fountain, with 
a basin. Eight alleys of trees terminate here, in the form of an altar. 
The detestable Inquisition, finally abolished by the ex-emperor Iturbide, 
was near this square. * 

This city, in the centre of the country; is the seat of an immense com¬ 
merce between Vera Cruz on the gulf, and Acapulco on the Pacific. The 
shops glitter with the abundance of gold, silver and jewels. This superb 
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city is inhabited 161,000 people, and is the centre of more scientific 
establishments, than any other town in Spanish America. The botanical 
garden, the school of mines, the Academy of the fine arts, and the poly- 
technique school are noble establishments. Excellent draughtsmen,' 
painters and sculptors have been produced in them. The environs pre¬ 
sent a scene of pleasure without a parallel elsewhere in America. Hun-, 
dreds of canoes on the Canal Cbalcho, full of Indians, sitting under qwO;; 
iogs, having their heads crowned witli the gaudiest flowers, with each a 
musician on the stem playing the guitar, and some of the party singing, 
or dancing, present a scene of innocent mirth. The people of the city 
are given to gambling and pleasure. The floating gardens on the lakes, 
where flowers and vegetables used to be cultivated, are diminishing. The 
most important arts are here yet in their infancy. Saws driven by water, or 
hand, are unknown and their planks are hewed out with the broad axe. 
The ascent to the table plain, on which tliis city is built, is of immense 
height, and so steep as to require 19 mules to draw the beam of a steam 
engine up the steeper parts of the ascent. It is astonishing, that no such 
thing as a rail road to this city has yet been constructed. A noble road 
of the common kind lias been not long since completed. 

Most of the monuments of the ancient grandeur of this country have 
disappeared from about the present city. Some grand memorials of the 
empire of Montezuma still remain. To the north east of the city are the 
ancient temples of the sun and moon. They are pyramidal in figure, and 
the former measures at its base 045 feet, and is 175 feet high. That of 
the moon is somewhat smaller. They are incased by a thick wall of 
stone. 

QueretarS is north east of Mexico, has 40,000 inhabitants, and is one of 
the handsomest cities of the new world. Zacatala and Acapulco are un¬ 
der a burning sky on the shores of the Pacific. 

Puebla is an intendency, very populous and well cultivated, and its chief 
town, called Puebla de los Angelos, or the angels, is the fourth town iir' 
Spanish America, in comparative importance, containing 68,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. Cholula contains 16,000 souls. Tezcuco contains splendid an¬ 
cient remains, and 5,000 inhabitants. At Atlisco the traveller is sbowiv 
as enormous cypress 73 feet in circumference. 

■Vera Cruz is a beautiful town, and the centre of the foreign trade of, 
Mexico. Its position is exceedingly unpleasant, being surrounded by 
arid sands, ox -iW drained marshes. The climate is hot and onhealtby; 
and the only vrtSw, fit foi*'drinking, is collected in dstems. The harbor - 
it inseciue and of difficult access. It is often desolated with yellow fever; 
and ‘petition is so importast to commence, that 16,000 people ih 

habit ‘Ait dtatgreeable position. It is the seat of an immense trade. The 
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I inliabilants often repair, for coohinss, health, and the beaoties of nature, 
ato the delicious town of Xiilajm, situated among the shelving declivitiei 
of tho’mnuntains. 'J'liis (own derives its name from the medicinal root 
.called .lalap, growing near it. The province of Talrasco is thickly 
wocxled, abounding with (he Mexican tiger, and when cultivated, is fer¬ 
tile. Tehuantepec has a harbor on the Pacific, witlinoble ancient mins 
at Mi(zla in its vicinity. Ynciitan lias u hcaltiiy, though a hot and dry 
cliniate, abounding with dye woods, and in ambergris. Ttie coasts aro 
oovcrCd with forivUs of luangrovc, and impenetrable hedges of Althea 
and Camw’iiod. In (he dry sea.sons, (he people obtain their drinking water 
from an incision in the wild jiinos. Merida, tlio chief town, contains 
10,0{HI inhabitants. The English ent logwood and mahogany here, and 
have sonic small colonies on the coast, (iiialimnta extends along the 
Pacific. Tlie jilains are exceedingly fertile. Maize brings 300 for one; 
and the eoiiiitry i>roduces the finest indigo. In the forests are many ani¬ 
mals imperfectly Idimvn, and in'.iiy non dcscript balsamic shrubs. Silver 
mines anil volcanoes rboniid, and the country is more subject, than any 
other known, to e.arlhipiakes. The nnoieiit city of Guatimalu was sunk 
in 1777. i\ev<‘r was carthi|iiake accompanied with more terrific and 
di:strncfiv<' jihenometm. 'i'he sen rose from its bed. One volcano poured 
out boiling water, and .another waves of blazing lava. Eight thousand 
liiriiilies were swallowed tip in a moment. The spot is now indicated 
only by a frightfni de.seil. The new town is built four leagues feom 
the old one. Pine coi oa. cotton and figs arc produced here. Chiapa is 
a cheerful town, iiihahitc.l by 'I.OOtl families of Indians. The capital of 
the singular province of Vera Paz is Kohan. It rains here nine months in 
the year, (ireat iiumhi rs of the trees and shnihs yield diflerdnt balsamic 
resins. Dragon’s blood i.s produeeil among them. Reed canes lOOfeot 
in length are liaiinl, and of such a thiekness, that from one knot to anoth¬ 
er til'illis. of water were contained. The liees of this region make an 
niicoimaonly liiptiil honey. Among the wild animals is the Tapir with 
loelli longer Ilian those of the wild boar, with which, it is affirmed, the aai- 
rnal can cut down a tree. Its skin is six fingers thick, and when dried, 
resists every kind of weapon. 

The province of Honduras is little known. To (ho west it contains the 
little Spanish towns of CLiymagiia and Truxillo. In a lake, near the latter 
llierc are said to he (loating islands with large trees on tliern. Cavernsliave 
been hollowed out by the waters under several of the mountains. The 
ininsquotoo coast is properly no naiiiod from the intolerable annoyance of 
the insects of that name. Monte years since, tliero wore exported by the 
Eiiglisli from (his country MtK),(KMl Icol maliogony, 2(K),000 lbs ofSarsapa- 
rilla, and 10,000 lbs. of tortoise shell, beside tiger and deer skins. 

Voi, II. 19 
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Nicaragua is a large and important province. The lake of the same 
aaine has several beautiful islands, on one of which is a volcano, which ' 
continually bums. This great lake discharges into the Atlantic- by the 
river St. Johns, on which there are a groat many inconsiderable falls.' 
Towards the outlet of tlio river, the shore is marshy and pestilential, and 
dte Indians numerous, and perfidious. It is well known, that by this rivers 
and through this lake, it has been proposed to unite the Atlantic a^ 
Pacific ocean by a canal. This province is not known to have any mines, 
but is exceedingly fruitful in all the common productions of tropical cli~ 
mates. Leon, tlie capital, is situated on a lake, that discharges into Ni¬ 
caragua. Its harbor is at a distance on the south sea. The palmtrees 
grow, here to a colossal size. Nicaragua, Ciranada and Xeres are the 
other considerable towns. Little is known of them. 

Costa Rica, or the rich coast, is so called in derision, as having no 
mines. But it is in fact rich in nature’s picturesque scenery, noble 
woods, a fertile soil, and rich pastures. Cattle and swine swarm in them. 
In the gulf of Salinas is found the muscle yielding the rich purple, proba¬ 
bly, the ancient purple, the dye of which was supposed to be lost. The 
capital, Carthago, is a flourishing town in the interior. Nicoya is a port 
on the Pacific, where vessels are built, and refitted The caoutchoue 
or India rubber is a well known production of this country. 

Veragua is a province still less known, than the former. It has be¬ 
longed at one time to the government o{Guatimala,andat another to that 
of Terra Firma. It is covered with mountains, forests, and pasture 
grounds. It has silver mines, that arc not wrought. The capital is San 
Yago. The descendants ofCoiumbus in the female line bear tlie title of 
dukes ofVdragua. 

History. Our plan allows no place for detail under this head. Under 
the empire of Montezuma and Guatimozin, the Mexican empire had 
cities, towns, temples—a police—the art of working in gold, silver and 
copper, a kind of printing—and no small measures of barbaric splendor 
along with many traces of art and civilization. The empire was con¬ 
quered by Cortes with a few Spaniards. That of tlie Spaniards arose 
upon the ruins of the Mexican dynasty. Stretching over an immense 
extent, embracing a greater variety of soil, climate and position than any 
other country—^morc of nature’s wealth, and more of the factitious and 
falBe wealth of the precious metals, than could be found elsewhere on the 
globe, their establishments extended among the mountains, valleys and 
plains of this immense country in silence, and hidden from the world. . 
Nothing ^jAdered it from becoming one of the most populous and pow- 
oiiqlM|||||Hi in the world, but the bigotry of die religion—the ignorance 
MlIPPIlMkl jpolousies of the population, and the odious monopolies and 
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interdictions of a fanatic narrow minded government. The revolations 
j of tho United States and of (ho old world gradually and imperceptibly 
began to operate in Mexico. The assumption of the crown of Spain by 
.a brother of Napoleon, who was not recognized in the new world, facili¬ 
tated revolutionary movements. The revolution here was effected with 
less bloodshed, than in South America. After a variety of revolutionary 
movements, Iturhide by military usurjiation proclaimed himself empe¬ 
ror of Mexico. liis imperial sway was of short date. He was banished 
ihe country, and a government was esiablishetl on a model very similar 
to that of tho United States. The ancient provinces and intendencies 
form slates, that are represented in general congress at Mexico, in a 
legislature modelled after ours. The chief o/Bcer of tlie government is 
called president. TIjo hist place, which Spain held in the country, was 
the castle of St. .lohn d’ Ulloa, commanding the coast of Vera Cruz. 
There has been a recent and hioody revolution, the chief scene of which 
was the capital. Order is restored; hut (here is a general persuasion 
not only abroad, hut in tho, country it.self, that the institutions of this 
country are us yet unsellJed. It is cause for regret, that one of tho most 
extensive and beautiful positions of (he globe, calling itself free, should 
not have the stability and quiet of real freedom- The great evils to be 
banished from this f'liir country are the twin monsters ignorance and 
bigotry. 

South America is the richest, healthiest, most picturesque, and ex¬ 
cepting Africa, the nio.'t e.xtensive peninsula on the globe. Of the two 
Americas the nortlicrn division ought to be called Columbia, and the 
country now under consideration simply America. This vast country 
contains lOOjOtlO square leagues. Its greatest length fron^ Point Galli- 
anas in Terra Firma, in 13° N. L. to Terra del Fuego in 56° S. L. is 
nearly 5,000 miles. Us greatest breadth from Cape St. Roque in Brazil 
to Capo Froward in Patagonia, is 4,800 miles. 

General Aspect. In this wonderful country rivers roll through an ex¬ 
tent of 4,000 miles, and are so broad, that the eye cannot reach from aaa 
shore to the other. In one point are seen mountain-summits above Ihe 
clouds, white with snows, that never melt; while their bases rear the ba¬ 
nana ami pine apple. In a day a man can pass through all climates, from 
that of the equator to that of Nova Zcmhla. In other places volcanoes, 
too numerous to be classed, throw out smoke and flames. Still in other 
places, are vast and deep forests abounding in all the grand flowering 
and gigantic vegetation of tropical climates, which spread an immense 
extent, that has never yet resounded with the wood cutter’s hatchet. 
Mature here shows herself alternately in unexampled magnificence, beauty 
sublimity, power and terror. To the west spreads an immeiise elwhi of 
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moontaiiw with a plateau 12,000 feet ahoTo (lie sea. East of this is a belt 
of j^ains and marshes three times as broad, jmnotrated by immense rivers. 
with their innumerable branches. To the oast is anolher chain of moun¬ 
tains less elevated, than the western. Descendants of the Spaniardsoccupy- 
the western chain and belt, and the Portuguese the eastern. Thus South 
America is arranged into two groat political divisions. 

The Amazon has umlisputed claims to be tlic fir.sl on the 
globe in length, breadth and depth. Its sources arc in tlie Andes. (Ino 
of its chief branches is tlai Ucayal. This stream is fininedby the Mara* 
non and Apurimac. The other branch is Ibe T.anricocliajcr lligli Mara- 
non. From Ban Joafinin d’Ornagiia.-:, llio iiiiinal .stream mils its broad 
wave over an iinmcn.“o plain, to which 'jj'c’it nnmijcrs of rivers bring 
down their trihuto from tlio iiioimtaiiis. The Napo, Vapiira. Parana, 
Chncliivara Yutny ami J’liniz would be \ iewcil, as great rivers in tiny oilier 
country. Along with the great Rio Negro from Terra b'iu.ia, they are 
all Bwallow'od up in the Amazon. Tills prodigious river is known hy 
authors and in poetry hy llie iiainos (trellaiia or Mariinoii. Bui llie hot¬ 
ter name is that here givciij which had its origin IVom ti siii'jiosed notion 
of women on its hanks, who were clad in arms, tiinl consiilered tlie male's, 
as the women arc viewed ill olhenaninlries. The iMadi ira is aitollier 
wide branch of tliis river. 'J'hc 'J'opayos and A'liigii, also, empty them¬ 
selves into it. But Aragtiay oiiglit to he i-onsidered tin indepemlcnt out¬ 
let, united to tlic Amazon liy a hranch of eomimmieatioii. In its upper 
courses, this river varies from two to three miles in widlh, and its tleptli 
exceeds UK) fatlioms. Below the Xingn, the eye camiot discern the op¬ 
posite bank. The tide is felt bid ween 7 and H bund red miles from tin: 
sea. At tlip month tlie conllict between the waves of the .sea and the 
force ofthis mighty stream produce.s a violent and di!ii<.'erou.s rijiiilc. 

The second river of the country, and far .surpassing in hroailtli and 
depth any other in the world, except tlie Amazon, is the Bii J’lata, or sil¬ 
ver river. Its chief hranch is the Parana. This river has u grand cata¬ 
ract not^far from the town of Guuyrii. Frnm tlic north the Parana re¬ 
ceives the Paraguay. The Paraguay receives the Pilcomaya, a great river 
rising in tlio vicinity of Potosi. Thel.a Plata receives, also, the Vermejo 
and Saladofrom the Andc.s, and the Uruguay from the Brazils. Its ma¬ 
jestic course is to the lull us broad, as tlie Amazon; and its estuary c.x- 
ceeds the British diaiinel in breadth. The Oronoco, though not equal¬ 
ling either of these, is a vast river. Jt rises in the lake Ypava'iu !i° C)' 
N. L. It passes through tlio^reat lake Parirna. From tins lake it issues 
by two mouths, and receives the Giiyavaii, and several other rivers and 
falls into the sea, after a course of nearly 1,000 miles. When it meets the. 
sea, its green colored waves strongly contrast with the blue of the ocean. 
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The Stream, foimed by tliis river along the gulf of Paris, is a place of 
most formidable navigation, and it is so swift, that vessels require a fresh 
bi'eeac "to stem it. Tiie aspect of the outlet of tliis immense river con¬ 
vinced Columbus, that such a body of fresh water could only issue from 
a continent. Hero it was, while feeling the refreiihing laud breeze, 
cliarged with the aromatic fragrance of a boundless wilderness of flowers, 
and contemplating tlic etherial mildness of the shy, that the famous dis¬ 
coverer imagined himself near liie garden of Kden, and that the Oronoco 
was one of (he four great rivers, mentioned in the scriptures, as issuing 
froraParadisc. j4moiig the numerrms cataracts of tliis river, liaron Hum- 
lioldt distinguishes two, the JMavfiiires and Asiurc.s, as extremely grand 
and picturesipie. Between the Oronoco and llio .Amazon, there is a sin¬ 
gular coiimmnieatiori, by means of the C'asi<|niarc. Jmmmeraldo smaller 
streams water this vast coiinli v. 

South America, like Africa, contains both rivers and lakes, that have 
no known outlet. Siudi is the lake 'J'itiaea, connected with the lakedes 
Angelos. In Tiu iiman, and south west of itiienos Ayres, there is an 
imnieti.se level chain fnnowed hy torrents and little lakes, wiiicii lose 
llieihsidvis in the sands and lagoons. 

Mountain!!, 'f'he Andos derive their name from the Peruvian word 
'inti, inijilyiiig coyi/icr. Those inomilaiiis eomrneiice on the coast of the 
I’acilie, ten or twelve l.iagiic.s from the shore. IVoar I’olosi and lake Tit- 
laca, llie chain is IHO miles hroail. Near (inito under the equator are the 
loftiest siiiniiiits of this chain, wliieli until some travellers have recently 
pronounced the Himalaya in Thihct highest, wore uriivei’sally accounted 
the loftiest on our glnhe. At Po])ayauthis gretit belt terminates, and di¬ 
vides into a inimher ofdisliiicl chains. The Sierra Nevada do Merida 
has a height of J'1,IK)t)f<'et; tiie Sillaile Caraccas l:j,.Si)(> feet. Cliimhora- 
Jio in (iiiito has generally been reckoned at 24,00(1 foot in height, and is 
higher than mount Etna would l.c if piled on the summit of St. Ciolhard. 
Cayambe, Antisana and Cotojiaxi the ne.xt highest summits o.xeeed 
10,000 feet. Tlie natives assert, that Eapa IJrcii, at present an extin¬ 
guished volcano, was once higher than Chimborazo. After a continued 
eruption of eight years, the high cone fell in, and the volcano was extin¬ 
guished. Near Cuzco, llimaiii and Cucurana shoot up their summits 
aliovo the clouds. 

The Andes of Chili are not less lofty, than those of Peru, and x'olca- 
noes are still more numerous. The most lrei|iiented jiass of these moun¬ 
tains is the Paramo de Guanacas. But baron lliqnboldl jireferred that of 
Quindiu between lingua and Carthago. He first crossed avast and deep 
forest, generally requiring ten or twelve days to traver.se. Not a cabin 
is met in all this extent. The jrathway over the mountain is not more 
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than cine ortwoieet in breadth; and resembles a hollow gallery open to 
the sky. 

The Quobradaa are immense rents, dividing the mass of the 'Andes, 
and breaking the continuity of the chain, wliich they traverse. Moun¬ 
tains of a great size might bo swallowed up in tliese almost fathomless 
ravines, which seem so many peninsulason the bosom of an aerial ocean. 
It is at the bottom of these Quebradas, liiat the eye of tho terrified travel¬ 
ler can best comprehend llie gigantic magnificence of lliese mountains.' 
Through these natural gates, the great rivers find a passage to the sea, 

The greater part of the population of these countries is concentrated 
on the plateaus of tlicsc prodigious mountains. Here tho traveller looks 
round on what seems to be a wide plain, or a deep valley. He forgets, 
that the villages of these mountaineers, these pastures covered with lamas 
and sheep, these orchards fenced with quickset hedges, these luxuriant 
fields occupy a position suspended in the high regions of tho atmosphere, 
and can hardly bring himself to believe, that this habitable region is more 
elevated above the neighboring Pacific, than the summit of the Pyrenees 
is above the Mediterranean. Antisana, a village at the base of the moun¬ 
tain of that name, is the highe.st inhabited spot in our world, being 
13,500 feet above the sea. The structure of those mountains is gener¬ 
ally granite at tlie base, and tho crests arc covered with porphyries, and 
when there are volcanoes, with obsidian and amygdaloid. 

Temperature.. In the torrid zone the lower limit of perpetual snow is 
14,760 feet. In the temperate zone it is from 6 to 10,000 feet. The 
temperature is a regular and constant warmth, like a perpetual spring. 
Accordingly a journey from the summit of the Andes to the sea, or vice 
versa has ft medicinal operation upon the frame sufficient to produce the 
most important changes. But living constantly in either of these un¬ 
changeable zones has a tendency to enervate both body and mind by its 
monotonous tranquility. Summer, spring, and winter are here seated on 
three distinct thrones, which they never quit. The palm, the Canana 
pnd pine apple, together with the most brilliant and fragrant flowers in¬ 
habit the region at tlie base of these mountains. A single variety of the 
palm is found from 5,400 to 8,700 feet high. Above that commences the 
belt of the arborescent fern, and the cinchona, the bark of which is such 
a precious remedy in fevers. Between 3 and 4,000 feet is a most rich 
and abundant turf, with various beautiful plants and flowers and mosses, 
that are always green. A broad belt, from 0 to 12,000 feet, Is tlie region 
of Alpine plants. This,is the country of grasses. In the distance it has 
the appearance of a gilded carpet. Above this belt to that of perpetual 
snow only lichens cover the rocks. The banana, jatropha, maize, coc.oa, 
sugar cane and indigo grow in the region of the palm. Ct^ee end cotton 
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extefad across this region into that in which wheat grows. This is 
, found in full perfection at 4,500 feet. Barley from that to 6,000. It is 
howevef, between 0 and 9,000 feet high, that the various European grains 
are chiefly cultivated. The chief mines of the Andes >aro higher than 
those of Mexico, and are generally, above tlie region of perpetual snow, 
away from cultivation and wood, and of course are not so much wrought, 
as the former. 

Animals. In the hot region we find the sloth, the terrible boa serpent 
the croettdile, and the cavia hides themselves in the marshes. The Tanaya 
Crax and paroquet mingle tlie brilliance of their plumage with that of 
the flowers and leaves. The bowlings of the alonates are heard, and 
the sapajou, or marmoset monkeys are seen. The Yaguar, the Felix 
concolor and the black tiger strive to satiate their sanguinary appetite. 
Innumerable musquitos sting, and termites and ants annoy the inhabit¬ 
ants ; and tlie oestrus punctures the flesh, and deposits its eggs in the body. 
Still higher arc the tapir, sus tajasau, and the felixpardalis; and the puiex 
is more numerous and annoying, than lower down. Still higher we find the 
tiger cat, and the hear; and the fleas are here e.xceedingly troublesome. 
From 9 to 12,000 feet is seen a small species of lion, known by the name 
Pouma, the lesser bear with a white forehead, and some of the weasel 
tribe. In the region of the grasses, from 12 to 15,000 feel, feed innume¬ 
rable herds of lamas, vicunas and pacos. In this region culture and 
gardening cease, and man dwells in the midst of numerous flocks of 
lamas, sheep, and oxen, which sometimes stray away into tlie regions of 
perpetual snow and perish. Some lichens grow under the perpetual 
snow. Above all, above even the solitary mountaineer in the midst of 
his flocks is seen the prodigious condor. They have been observed sail¬ 
ing .through the air at the immense height of 21,100 feet. 

• Caraccas. New Grenada, Quito. These countries have been called 
Terra Firma and Castile d'or. At present they comprehend the provin¬ 
ces or states of Varaguas, Panama and Darien. New Grenada Caraccas, 
Maracaibo, Merida Truxillo, Varinas, Spanish Guiana and Cumana ancl 
the island of Margarita belong to this g.'neral division. This country has 
bpen the scene of recent and desolating revolutionary wars. 

'According to the difiTerenco of the leiel and elevation of Caraccas, pre¬ 
vails either perpetual spring or per]ietual summer. Tlie rainy and dry 
season completely divide tlie year. The rainy commences in November, 
and lasts till April. During the dry season, tlie rains are less fnniuent; 
sometimes even none. Tlie country is much exposed to earthquakes. 
Mines of gold and copper are found; but, owing to the recent troubles, 
not much worked. The pearl fishery on tlie coast is now in consequence 
of the late troubles, nearly abandoned. The forests would supply to a 
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settled and active government incxliaustible suj^lies ofsliip and building 
timber. Ilyeing and cabinet woorl.s abound. Cinchona and sarsajiarilla 
are collected. The lake of Maracaibo furnusbes mineral pitch, in abun¬ 
dance, used for calking ships. The lake is 210 by 00 miles; and the ia- 
hahitants prefer living on islands in the lake to a residence on its arid 
and unhealthy shores. The water of the lake is fresh, though it commu¬ 
nicates witli the sea, and is of easy and safe navigation. The lake Valencia 
is a more attractive shoot of water. Its banks have an agreeable temjK!- 
rature from the luxuriant vegetation on their shores. Being 40 miles 
long by one broad, it receives tlie water of twenty rivers, and has no visi- 
bio ouljot. Between it and the sea is a bolt of mountains six leagues in 
width. The territories of Oarracas are every where well watered, and 
furnish abundant facilities for irrigation. In some places the river 
inundates the country, during the rainy season. I’ho northern vallies are 
the most proiluclivc, because tbcio beat and moisture are most ecpially 
combined. Tlio southern parts j)r(iduce pasture, which roars cattle, 
mules and borse.s. Cocoa, indigo, cotton and sugar might bo produced 
in great abundance. Caraccas, the capital, before the last cartluiuake, 
contained 42,000 iDUal)itaiils. Tlie valley in wliicli it is situated, is un¬ 
even, and is watered by four small rivers; nevertheless it has handsome 
streets and well built hoinses. Being on an elevation of 0,000 feet, it 
enjoys a jicrpctual sj)riiig. La Gunynr, l.'i miles distant, is the port. Tho 
sea is here as boisterous, as the air is hot and unhealthy. Porto Cavallo 
in the middle of marshes and an insalubrious air, has some trade. Valen¬ 
cia, half a league from the lake of the same name, is a flourishing place, 
in the midst of a fertile and salubrious plain. Coro an ancient capital, is 
built nearihe sea on a dry and arid level. Cbimana has 28,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, and is situated on au arid, flat and sandy shore, where the air is salu¬ 
brious, though burning liot. Like the other town, it is always in dread of 
eartliquakos. New Barcelona is a dirty town in the midst of an unculti¬ 
vated, but fertile counti-y. Maracaibo, the seat of government, is built 
a sandy plain, on the icll bank of the lake of tlic same name, 0 
leagues from the s(;a. Tlie .air though excessively hot, is not unhealthy. 
Tho country bouses arc at (Jibraltar, on the opposite [shore of the lake. 
At the upper end of the lake, is Merida in tho midst of a well cultivatcld 
district. Tnixill.>, once a luagniiicent town, was ravaged by tho bucca- 
niers. In the isle of Margarita is the tow'n of Ascension, formerly cele¬ 
brated for its pearl fishery; and still more for its abundance and variety 
of fish. , 

Population. Before the late revolution, it was rated at neara million. 
The people present nearly tlie .same mixtures, as in Mexico. The Span- 
immigrants prefer a country of mines to one of agriculture, however 
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rich. Hence this country has not become populous, in proportion to its 
fertility. A small colony of French and Irish lead a patriarclnd life 
under tbe shade of their cocoa trees on tho promontory of Paris. The 
Eambos, or descendants of Indians and negroes, are the scourge of some 
parts of this country by their numbers and hostility. 

. -Spanish Guiana o.vtends more than 1,200 miles from the mouths of 
the Oronoco to Brar.il. It is Ijetwcen 3 and 400 miles broad. The 
population is sparse. The missionaries, before tlie revolution, had 20 or 
30,000Indians under them. It is a very fertile country, and watered by 
300 branches of the Oronoco. Situated very favorably for corameroe, 
it will one day become a country of great importance. 

Angostura is the chief town. In this important point, communicating 
by so many navigable rivers both with the Oronoco and the Amazon, the 
English have establislied some military posts, on islands at the mouth of 
the river, where they cultivated an aliiaiico of the savages, and secured 
for themselves the monopoly of the cabinet and dye woods of the country. 

On the npi)er country of tlie Oi-oncx o, between 3° and 4° N. L. is seen 
the astonishing phenomenon of the ‘ black waters.’ The waters of the 
Atabaco, Terni, Tunmini tmd Guiainia is of a cofiee color. Under the 
shade of tho palm forests, it becomes deep black. In transparent ves¬ 
sels, it shows of a golden yellow, in which the image of the southern con¬ 
stellations is reflected with gretit hrilli.mcy. In the black rivers there are 
no alligators, nor fi.sh, fewer musquetoes, and a cooler and healthier air. 
They are supposed to derive their colors from a solution of carburet ef 
hydrogen from the multitude of vegetables that cover the soil, through 
which they flow. 

Llanos. In Guiana and New Granada are seen tliese astetoishing de¬ 
serts. Over an o.\(ent of more than a thousand square leagues, the 
burning soil no whore varies more than a few inches in level. The sand, 
like a vast soa, exhibits curious phenomena of refraction and mirage. Tlw 
traveller is guided only by the stars, or a solitary palm trunk seen at an 
immense distance. These plains change their appearance twice eveiiy 
year. At one time they are as bare, as the Lybian deserts; and at an¬ 
other they are covered with a verdant turf, like the steppes of Tartary. 
They have begun to rear cattle on these immense plains, and notwith 
standing the alternate danger of the dry season, and the inundation 
the rainy, the cattle multiply to an amazing extent. These plains are 
surrounded by sav,-ige and frightful solitudes. Forests of impenetrable 
thickness cover the humid country between the ©ronoco and the Amazon, 
Immense masses of granite contract the beds of the rivers. The Ibreets 
and mountains incessantly resound with the deafening noise of C«tsa«o*lt, 
the roaring of beasts of prey, and the hollow howling Of the bearded 
VoL. II. 20 
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nKu^ey, which prognosticates rain. The alligator stretching himself on 
• sand bank, and the boa, concealing in the mud his enormous coils anx¬ 
iously await their prey, or repose themselves after carnage. 

Atsw Grenada. Under this head we include not only tlte country 
properly so called, but theprovincesof Panama and Darien. Quito con¬ 
tains the provinces of Quito, Macas, Quixos, and Juan de Bracamonts. 
Ouyaquil is also subject to the same country, and contains Santa Fe de 
Bogota, and Antioquia, Santa Martha, and Carlhagena, San Juan d« los 
Llanos, and Popayan, Raposo. Barbacoas and Choco, Beriquetej Novita 
and Roposo. New Grenada contains the greatest diversity of climate; 
and is temperate, and even cold and frosty, but very healthy on tlie ele¬ 
vated lands. The air is burning, suffocating, and pestilentia} on the sea 
shore; and in some of the deep vallies of the interior. At CartUagcna and 
Guyaquii, the yellow fever is endemic. The town of Honda, though ele¬ 
vated 900 feet above the sea, has an atmosphere excessively hot. This 
is on the river Magdalena. The river Cauca is obstructed by rapids. 
From Honda to Santa Fe the roads are dangerous through deep forests of 
oak, Melastome, and Cinchona. The unvarying nature of the climate 
ineach belt, the want of an agreeable succession of the seasons, perhaps, 
also the frequent volcanic explosions have hindered the country from be¬ 
coming populous. The cocoa of Guyaquii is in great estimation. Cy¬ 
press, &s, juniper, the pas.sion flower tree, the bambusas and the wax 
palm are common. Cotton, tobacco, and sugar arc abundant. The in¬ 
habitants make use of the expressed juice of the Uvilla instead of ink. 
It is a blue liquid, more indestructible, than the best ink of Europe. Coal 
is found at an elevation of 7,680. Platina is met with at Choco and 
Barbacoasf Choco is rich in gold dust. A piece of gold was found 
there, that weiged 25 lbs. The country, also, contains extensive and rich 
veins of silver. At Muzo in the valley of Tunca are the principal eme¬ 
rald mines of Peru. Small diamonds, are also found here. Sulphuret¬ 
ted mercury is discovered in some of the gold mines. 

, Chirf Towns. Santa Fe de Bogota is the seat of government, and of a 
university. It contains 30,000 inhabitants, many churches and magnifi¬ 
cent bouses, and five superb bridges. The air is constantly temperate. 
The grains of Eur<q)e here produce abundant crops. Near this place in 
the Rio de Bogota is the cataract of Toquendama. The river, before it 
reaches the leap is 270 feet wide; but at the cascade itself it narrows to 
between 30, or 40 feet. But still there is presented in the driest seasons 
a surface of 756 squaie feel. At two leaps the river rushes down 
630 feet. There is no where in the world another so large a body of 
wMor dnit has a fell to compare with it. Rainbows glitter with the most 
colors. An immense cloud of vapor rises, which may be die- 
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tinguished at a distance of 15 miles. This vapor, condensed in moie* 
ture, conduces to the exceeding fertility of the vale of Bogota. The 
people of Santa Fe say, in describing this fall, that the Tequendama is 
so high, that the water leaps at one fall from the cold region Tierra fWa 
to the hot region Tierra caliente. There is an astonishing natural bridge 
at the vale of Icononzo. The arch is 47 feet long by 41 broad, and the 
bridge is 317 feet above the level of the torrent, that has pierced its way 
under the rocks, probably, by the agency of an earthquake. Porto Bello 
on the Atlantic, and Panama on the Pacific were formerly more flourish¬ 
ing towns, than at present. The precious metals, that now find their 
way abroad from Buenos Ayres, used to be shipped from tliese places. 
Although they are situated on two oceans, they are not more than 85 
or 40 miles in a right line apart. The luxuriance of the vegetation 
is surprising. But the climate is exceedingly insalubrious. In tlie nar¬ 
rowest part of ilie isthmus, it is only eight leagues from sea to sea. But 
the rocky .and rugged nature of the soil, probably interposes insurmount¬ 
able obstacle to a canal. Carlhagena on the .Atlantic is now one of the 
chief towns. It has 25,000 inhabitants, a bishop’s see, a university, and 
a deep and safe harbor. The country is fertile in the highest degree; but 
the air exceedingly insalubrious. To avoid the extremely hot air of 
summer, unacclinmfcd persons take shelter in the village of Turbaco, 
surrounded by limpid springs, cooled by the refreshing and deep shade of 
colossal trees, and 000 feet above the sea. Various splendid-trees, plants 
and flowers adorn the vicinity; and not far from this place, are the cele¬ 
brated air volcanoes. They issue from 18 or 20 volcanoes from 20 to 25 
feet high. These cones are filled with water, and every 18 or 20 second* 
a vast quantity of air, and sometimes mud is ejected with^reat force. 
The air is found to be azotic gas of a pure quality. Santa Martha has an 
excellent harbor, and a healthy situation. The district, to which it be¬ 
longs, is fertile, and has mines of gold and silver, and salt springs. Rio 
de la Hacha was formerly enriched by being the chief seat of the pearl 
fishery. Popayan is an important town containing 20,000 inhabitant;, 
chiefly mulattoes. Near it rise two volcanoes covered with snow. Paste 
is a town situated at the foot of a terrible volcano, and surrounded 
by forests and marshes. It is a high table plain in a region almost too 
elevated and cold for vegetation. The inhabitants are surrounded by ever 
steaming sulphur pits, and can raise little beside potatoes. When this 
crop fails, they eat the trunk of a small tree called Achnpallo. The bear of 
the Andes feeds upon the same, and the inhabitants and the bears there 
come in conflict for their food. ' 

• The province of Choco would be richer in the fertility of its Mils, Mid 
the excellence of its cocoa, than its mines, if human industry were not 
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interdicted by its cloudy and burning climate. Dark forests, thick clouds, 
howling win^ the roar of thunder, perpetual torrents dashing between 
bristling rocks, the hollow groans of the waves, torn by tempests, the 
bowling of wolves, the roaring of tigers, the hissing of enormous snakes, 
crawling under the humid grass of the marshes, and with their vast coils 
encircling the trunks of the frees, innumerable insects, engendered by 
the heat and stagnant air—Such is the picture, which M. Marmonlel 
draws of tliis country. Gorgona and the Pearl islands in tlie bay of 
Ohoco are more inhabitable. 

Quito, the ancient capital of the second Peruvian inonarcliy is cele¬ 
brated for its manufactures. It is situated nearly 10,000 feet above the 
level of the sosi, and too high for the region of perpetual spring. The 
atmosphere is chilly and lowering, and the climate rather severe. In 1797, 
an earthquake overwhelmed this province and in a moment destroyed 
40,000 people. Since that time earthquakes have been continually re¬ 
peated, Yet the population, 60 or 70,000 in number, breathes gaiety, 
luxury and pleasure on this earth heaving under their feet. 

Guyaquil is a sea port, witli a dock-yard and abundance of sliip tim¬ 
ber in its vicinity. It contains 18 or 20,000 inhabitants, and is a port of 
interchange between tire productions of Mexico, and those of Ghili and 
Peru. 

The provinces of Quixos and Macas in 2° S. L. have their winter 
from April to September. The vast province of Maynas extends along 
the Amazon. It contains a very few Spanish establishments—the prin¬ 
cipal one is San Joaquin de Omaguas, 

Ibarra, between 50 and 60 miles from Quito, contains 12,000 inhabi¬ 
tants with (Considerable manufactories. Otavola, S. W. of this place, 
contains from 18 to 20,000 inhabitants. The district of Quito is nofed 
for its large caves, the excellence of its cocoa, the variety and beauty of 
its cabinet woods, and tlie terribly efficacious poison of tlie Manzanillo 
tree, under wliicb, if a person sleep, sickness and death would ensue in 
consequence. The caoban is a beautiful species of mahogany. The 
ebony is a very large tree and yields a wood of a deep black, while the 
porsilde nearly resembles ivory. The Guayacan is a green wood. The 
bark of the Caoutchouc is used for mattrasses, curtains or sails. Therd’ 
is a wood, that petrifies in a few months, to a degree of hardness, that, it 
is asserted, pieces of it are used fur gun flints. There are bees here, 
which make their nests under ground, from which great quantities of wax 
are extracted. Fine thre|d is made in great quantities from the leaf of 
the Aloe. There is, also, a tree from which a rich purple dye is extracted. 
Thess probably, no place on the earth where the vegetable kingrlom is 
riehetJ|Hui in Quito. 
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VohanoM. Pincliina is, probably, the greatest volcano on the globe. 
The mouth of the crater is circular, and nearly a league in circumference. 
The Interior, when not on fire, is deep black. The tops of several 
mountains ore seen inside of it. Their summits arc 300 fathoms deep 
in the centre. The crater is probably on a level with the city of Quito. 
Cotopaxi is the highest of the volcanoes of the Andes, and the most de¬ 
structive in its eruptions. In 1758 flames arose 2,700 feet above its 
summit. The roaring w.is heard at a town on the Magdalena, a distance 
of 600 miles. The sky continued as dark as night, after noon day. An¬ 
other eruption occasioned destructive torrents of melted snow. M. Hvim- 
boldt heard the roarings of tliis volcano, 150 miles in a right line, like 
the repeated discharges of artillery. 

The group of the Gallipagos, of which 22 islands are known, is situa¬ 
ted 5 or 600 miles from this coast. They arc directly beneath the equa¬ 
tor, and contain volcanic peaks. Tlio Cactus and Alae cover their sides, 
and a deep and black mould furnishes the nutriment of large trees. 
Flamingoes and turtle doves fill the air, and enormous turtles cover the 
shore. No trace of mortal foot, save that of the crews of ships occasion¬ 
ally touching them, seems over to have left its print on the soil. 

Peru. This country is jrenetrated by two chains of the Andos nearly 
parallel to each other. Tlie one is called the Cordillera of the coast. The 
other is the central chain. Lower Peru is .situated between the coast 
Cordillera and the sea, sloping from the one line to tlie other. The soil 
suffers from excessive aridity. Neither rain or thunder are known. The 
only fertile lands are those capable of irrigation. Nothing can exceed 
the fertility and beauty of such plains. The climate is remarkable for 
its mildness. The mercury seldom falls below 60°, and leldom rises 
above 86°. 

Upper Peru is between these two ridges. It is covered with rocks 
and mountains, with some fertile vallies. This region contains the 
richest veins of silver in the world. The longevity of the inhabitants 
of this region is proverbial. « 

Interior Peru slopes in an eastern direction towards the banks of the 
Ucayal, and Maranon. The inliabitants denominate it Montana Reale. 
This country is as humid, as the oilier division is dry. 'J’he forests are 
charmingly verdant, but subject to the draw back of inundations, marsh¬ 
es, noxious reptiles, and imiuraerable insects. Peru is thinly peopled, 
and not much adapted to become an agriculliiral country. There are 
neither roads nor canals. All conveyance is by packing on mules. Plence 
the fragrant gums, the medicinal plants, tlie precious woods, the musk nut, 
and the Peruvian cinnamon, the oil, cocoa, cotton, and silk will not pay 
the expense of transporting them to the coast. So much Cinchona has 
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been exported, however, as to have given the article the name of Peruvi¬ 
an bark. 

Butitis chiefly fur its precious metals, that Peru is celebrated; abound¬ 
ing in them to such a degree, us to be the figurative term for wealth- A 
projecting portion of Mount Jlimani gave way near La Paz, and a piece 
of gold was detached from it, that weighed 50 lbs. Most of the gold 
obtained at present is by washing the sands. The richest silver mines 
are those of Pasco, near Laurichocha. They furnish, annually, two mil¬ 
lions of dollars. They are elevated over 13,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The next richest mines arc those of Chota, Fuentestiana, Cam- 
olacha, and Pumpa do Nuvar. 

Guanca Vclica, not far S. W. from Lima, yields quicksilver. Tin, lead 
and copper mines abound. None, but the wretched Indians, can support 
working in llieso cold, d.amp mines, on .>nich miserable provisions, as the 
snowy regions furnish. Tlio business of mining is shared between three 
classes, the spcailatores, the habililadorrs, and the rexcatiri. The ex¬ 
ports of Peru consist of gold, silver, wine, brandy, pimento, cinchona, 
salt, vicunna wool, and coarse woollen goods. 

Towns. Lima is situated on tbs broad and fertile vale of the Rimac, 
and commands a view of the whole vale with the Andes in the distance- 
The Rimac flows beneath its walls. The form of the city is triangular, 
and it extends two miles in length. It is surrounded with walls fortified 
with bastions. The streets are clean, well paved, and cro.s3 each other 
at right angles. They are watered, and cleansed by aqueducts from 
the river. There are 355 streets. The liouses of the rich have gardens 
attached to them, watered by canals from the Rimac. It is the seat of 
an university, and has many churches, convents and hospitals. It is the 
seat of government, and llio chief tribunals. The prison, Ihe Archbish¬ 
op’s Palace and Gathedral form the greater part of the side of the great 
square. They now have colFee houses and a theatre. But the people 
are still fond of bull fights and gambling, and superstition, bigotry and 
vice prevail. The inhabitants are computed at 54,000. 

Cuzco is nearly equal in extent to Lima. It contains 32,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, three fourths of Indian extract. Several of the ancient Peruvian, 
monuments remain. Tho stones in one of these buildings are so immense, 
and so well joined, as to excite astonishment, how the work could have 
been done by a people not acquainted with masonry'. The better build¬ 
ings are of stone, among which churches and convents are most conspi¬ 
cuous. The Dominican t monastery occupies the site of the ancient 
temple of the sun. The residence of the viigins of the sun has been 
converted into a dwelling for the nuns of Cuzco. Priera and Lambayc 
eque are considerable towns. Each contains 8 or 9,000 inhabitants. 
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Canotis, Parta, and Arica are, also, places of some importance. At Cax- 
amarca in upper Peru are shown the ruins of tlie palaces, where the last 
of the Incas was strangled by order of Pizarro. The population exceeds 
T2,000. Huanco, Pasco, Fronlora, Ataiijauja and Guanca Velica are 
towns of importance in Up{>er I’eru. The latter town is elevated move 
than 12,000 feet above the sea; and though near tlio equator, rain, enow 
and sleet frequently fall in the same day. Santa Barbara is still higher, 
being between 14 and 15,000 feet high. The materials for building in 
this town are unlike those of any other. The water of a warm spring is 
cooled; and the calcareous matter, held in solution, falls during the pro¬ 
cess. The sediment is put into vases, which shape it, and it gradually 
hardens into stone. Guamarga has 20,000 inhahitant.s, and a favorable 
position, but is unhealthy. The inhabitants of Condomora are affected, 
during thunder storms with sensations, as if stung by insects, produced, 
probably, by a high stale of electricity. Arequipa is situated 6 or 700 
miles S. E. of Lima; it is a largo and w'cll built city, watered by the 
Chile, with 2‘1,000 inhabitant.''. The lake Tiliaca is 240 miles in 
circumference, and subject to violent storms, that rush down from the 
Andes. 

La Plata in Southern Pern, has its name from a silver mine near it. It 
contains 15,000 inhabitants. La Paz has a mild and salubrious climate, 
with snowy mountains in the immediate vicinity. Its population is num¬ 
bered at 20,000. 

Potosi, famous for its silver minc.s, once contained 100,000 souls. The 
population is now dwindled to 30,000. The discovery of those rich 
mines is described by tradition, as follows. An Indian named Diego 
Flnasco pursued a vicunnarn the mountain hard by. To prevent himself 
from falling, he seized a slirnh. It gave way with a quantity of turf at¬ 
tached, and disclo.sed to the astonished Indian a large mass of silver. He 
entrusted the secret to a slave, who disclosed it. Oropesa is the chief 
town of a district, called from its fertility the granary of Peru. Farija 
is the capital of a country abounding in grain and wine. Atocama is a 
small town capital of a province of the same name. Santa Cruz de ia 
Sierra is a considerable town and capital of a large province of the same 
name. 

We have no space for details of the empire of the Peruvians over¬ 
thrown by Pizarro. Mango Capac, according to their traditions, was 
the founder of their worship and civil polity. They, certainly, had 
reached very considerable degrees of civilizatitm, before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. They had built a road from Quito to Cuzco nearly 1500 
miles. Anotlier of equal length, in the lower parts of the country, ex¬ 
tended from the centre to the remotest parts of the empire. The ascent 
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of hills was graduated by mounds. Granaries were built at equal dis> 
tances, and charitable houses were ever open to the weary traveller. Tem¬ 
ples, fortresses and canals varied and improved the aspect of the country. 
Some ancient monunaents were adorned with gold to the value of several 
million dollars. Under llic empire of the Spanish, they have become 
indolent, and addicted to drunkenness; but rigid observers of the rules 
and ceremonies of the Romish church. Since the conquest of Peru, they 
have much decreased in numbers. Intoxication has been exceedingly 
fatal among them. And the small pox formerly carried off immenSte 
numbers, before tbe introduction of vaccination. The most recent in¬ 
formation, before the revolution, gave to Peru, in all its extent, including 
Quito, Tucuman and Buenos Ayres, 3,500,000 souls. As instances of 
the extreme longevity in this country, there were eight individuals in 
Caxamarca, (he youngest of whom was 114, and the eldest 147 years. 
A Spanish crcolc deceased, aged 144 years, and seven months. The 
various savage tribes, that roam over the more unsettled parts of these 
vast countries, like the Indians of Nnrth America, have various langua¬ 
ges and customs. They generally admit the immortality of the soul, 
and believe in a inotenipsycliosis, and receive witli strong incredulity the 
doctrine of eternal punishment in hell. 

The Sustillo, or paper insect of the Pampantico and the banks of the 
upper Uallnga is a great curiosity. It lives exclusively on the leaves of 
the Paco!. The paper which they make, varies according to the quantity 
and quality of tlioir food. A yard and a half of this pa[>er was carried 
to Madrid. It is superior in thickness and durability to the best sort, 
that is made in China. A Jesuit informs, that he had written several 
letters on tfiis kind of paper. Chili, Paraguay, Terra Magcllanica, or 
Patagonia. 

Precipices and snow-covered mountains form a boundary between 
Chili and Peru. The climate is mild and salubrious; tho natives health¬ 
ful and robust. Tho coast consists of a narrow iicach, abruptly termi- 
ntrted by lofty hills. Their ridges have a fertile table plaid, watered by 
many streams and covered, occasionally with orchards, vineyards and 
meadows. However hot the days, the nights are delightfully cool. Rain, 
seldom falls, except between July and August; and the number of days, 
in which it falls, does not exceed twenty in a year. In the central parts 
of Chili, thunder showers happen in the winter, and lightning is remarka¬ 
bly vivid and terrific. Like Peru, it is subject to earthquakes, which 
counterbalance its fertility and fine climate. The volcanoes of the An¬ 
des, burning in the midst of snows, heighten the sublimity of the natural 
•Benery. Gold and silver mines are discovered in the Andes. There 
!4ife whole hills of magnetic iron ore. Vegetation is of surprising grandeur 
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The mountain forests are full of lofty trees. All the fniitt of Eerope 
and a great many aromatic shrnlis grow in the vallies. In no country in 
America has the ciillnrc of the grape ever succeeded so well. There are 
•Jhcredihle numbers of odorifcious shrubs and plants; and the cedars of 
the Andes are compnred to Uioso of Lebanon. Every thing of wood that 
belonged to a chapel (iO feet long, was made from ono colossal tree. The 
olive tree grows nine feet in oircumleicnce. The apples are remarkable 
for their size, and of the great number of kinds of poaches, one sort 
weighs 10 ounces. Tiiere are also many plants and shrubs, useful is 
dying. 

Animals. Molina describes 30 classes of guadrupeds, that are indigO' 
nous to thi.s country. 

Toicns. The province of Copiapois 100 leagues in extent. Copiapo, 
13 leagues from the sea, has a population of 13,000. The streets of 
Coquiinbo are shade,] with myrtle trees. Quillota is in a fertile valley on 
the banks of the Aconcagua. Valparaiso i.s the chief town. It is a flour¬ 
ishing and rich jdace. .Sariti.-.gi) has wide and well paved streets. There 
are a nuniiicr of respectable public buildings. Before the revolution, the 
inhabitants anionnleJ to 50,0(!0. They are gay and hospitable; there, as 
elsewhere in Soiitli America, music and dancing nre the fivorite amuse¬ 
ments. I’etrorca, celebrated for its gold mines, is situated above the re¬ 
gion of perpetual snow. Tuica is liie chief town of a district abounding 
in viie, corn and eaOio. In llie province of Purchacay the fertility in 
corn and wine is very great. A fjt o.x is sold for fotir crowns; and the 
price ol' a slirep is less thin a dollar. New Conception is in the valley 
of Mocha. The ptipiilatioii o.vcceds 13,00(1. The island of Chiloe is 
the chief of a group of 47. 'I’hc population of the whole island is 25,000. 
The capital is iSiiu Juan do (bistro. The whole group is subject to earth¬ 
quakes. The two islands of Juan Fernandez are 800 miles from the 
coast of Chili. The chief has mountains, woods and fertile vallies and 
is a resting place for ships. Two persons, whose adventures gave rise 
to the novel of Robinson Crusoe, rc.sided on ono of them. Alexander 
Selkirk, being left there by his fellow sailors, subsisted five years by 
hunting. The other, a Musquilo Indian, was abandoned by huccanneers. 

Cuyo is separated from the rest of the country by the Andes, and is 
for that reason called 'rransuioiitano. It is only recently, that its mines 
of silver and gold have been wrought. It is not a very fertile country. 
Some parts are parcliod willi heat, and others blasted with cold. A re¬ 
markable species of cocoa palm is not uncomSion in the vallies. The 
centre of its trunk is so soft, that the inhabitants use it for making cloth, 
which, if it bo not very fine, is at least strong and flexible. 
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Tl» province of Tucuman, a country little frequented, lies to 'the 
north east of Ouyo. The Andes penetrate it in the north, and the rest is 
one immense plain. Many of the rivers, that water tlie country, spread 
into lagoon!!, and are lost. The country abounds in fossil salt. Salt 
petre is abundantly collected on tlie plains. The climate is considered 
salubrious. The forests abound with wild animals and swarms of wild 
bees. The Aramos weaves on the trees a beautiful silver colored silk. 
The Quebracho tree is so hard, that the axo sometimes Irreaks in cutting 
it. The products are corn, wine and cattle. One valley fattens 60,000 
mules for the fair. The chief town is Cordova. San f'clipo and Jujui 
are inconsiderable places. A few villages arc scattered over these im¬ 
mense plains. The people live a moral and arcadian life. 

The whole country, watered by the La Plata, has generally been called 
Paraguay. The vallies of Chaco west of that river are impregnated with 
salt and nitre. These plains are sometiitio.s covered with moving sands, 
or rendered unwholesome by marshes, where the smaller rivers arc lest. 
The Uraguay flows down lofty and steep mounlains, before it reaches 
the sea. It is more than 3 miles broad loO miles from the sea. The 
country, to which Buenos Ayres is central, is forlilo, but almost destitute 
of wood. Its sandy soil is mixed with a lidi, black mould. To the south 
the pampas are boundless to the vision. Not a shrub, not a marine 
plant is seen, in travelling long distances. In 1 .'>30, Jiorses and oxen 
were imported into the country. Tliey now cover the plains in a wild 
state. Sometimes 10,000 are seen in a single herd. The horses are dark 
sorrel, easily broken, and no ways inferior to the common horse. The 
oxen and cattle are of a number (>f varieties, and are as useful to the 
inhabitants,'as camels to Arabs, or reindeer to the Laplanders. They 
supply almost every thing, in the circle of tlieir wants. Dragon’s blood, 
cinchona, nux vomica, and vanilla arc common productions of the coun¬ 
try. The pomegranate, peach, fig, orange, and a variety of palms flourish. 
The matte, or paraguay tea, is made from the leaves of a sjieeies of 
ilex. If the laborers are not supplied with this tea, they refuse to 
work the mines. Paraguay tea is more used in tliose countries than 
Chinese in England. Two million dollars worth are sold in South 
America. An infusion of the leaves and twigs is drunk through a glass ' 
or silver tube. Diflerent kinds of apes are seen in the woods. The 
Amtadillo burrows in the forests. The guazon is a new species of wild 
deer. The Jaguar, Felis Pardalis, and the Erva aio species oi tire tiger 
cat seen here. , 

Towns. Tliere no largo towns in Paraguay. Ascension is on the east¬ 
ern bank of the Paraguay, 18 miles from the first mouth of the Pilcomayo. 
Tlie pqrulation may amount to 6 or SOOO iiiliabitnnts. Curaguaty and 
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Neembiico contain, tlie one 3,250, and tiie other 1,800 souls. The par¬ 
ishes consist, for the most part, of country houses in the vicinity of a 
church or chai>el. In the year 1804, the population was less than 100,000 
.souls. The government is divided into three districts. The first is that 
of Corientes, and the missions between the Parana and Uraguay, The 
second Uraguay between that river and the Rio Negro and the ocean. 
The vegetable productions of all tlieso colonies are valuable. Sugar 
succeeds remarkably. Ship timber, dye woods and the vegetables com¬ 
mon in the Brazils, are found here. The population has been calculated 
from 50 to 60,000, iucluding tho civilized Indians and savages. The 
Guaranis extended their seltlonicnls to these remote regions. The Char- 
ruas long and bravely defended the banks of the La Plata against tho 
Europeans. They are a silent stern people, who do not practise the uni¬ 
versal Indian amusement of dancing. 

Towns. Monte Video has its name from a mountain near the town. It 
is situated on tire La Plata, sixty tuilos from its mouth. The population 
is, [Kirlirips, 30,000. Maldonado is a jdaee of some importance on the 
same side of the river. 

Missions. The catliolic mi.ssions of P.iraguay have been the theme 
of eloquence, of history and song. Tho Jesuits were certainly enlight¬ 
ened and humane; and no parallel to tlieir missionary success is recorded 
in lilstory. On these boautifuJ, hut remote and unfrequented plains tliey 
had gathered a liimdrod thousand from these ignorant, wandering and 
fierce tribes, who lived itu-dor their sway, paying them a homage bordering 
on adoration. 'I'liey were baptized, learned the decalogue, and a form 
of prayer. They sptm and wove the cloth, they wore. But the Jesuits 
were banished. Part of their cottntry was ceded to the Portugese. They 
are now reduced to less titan lialf their former number. 

Towns. Buenos Ayres was so named on account of the salubrity of 
its climate. It is on a jilain, <jn the south bank of the La Plata 210 
miles from its mouth. The town is ibrtilied, and the streets broad and 
well paved. But the harbor road is exitosed to tho winds, and fullpf 
rocks and shallows. Meats are very cheap, though living is not so. Two 
fowls cost as much as an ox. This town is the great outlet from the 
interior; and of tlio produce of Chili and Peru. The population amounts 
to 60,000 souls. It, has boon computed, tlmt the sliepherds of these 
plains tend twelve millions of oxen. But in this delicious climate, and 
on this luxuriant soil, the people degenerate to demi-savages, and are 
ignorant, indolent and misorablo. They live if mud cottages, and gam¬ 
ing is their predominant passion. A pasturage of five square leagues 
48 not thought a large pasture farm. They are always on horse-back, and 
are strong and healthy, attaining often to extreme old ago. They am 
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hreve^ and fearless of danger, and reckless of life. Often they ibnr 
themselves into guerrilla bands of banditti, and subsist by plunder, 
carrying off the women from Buenos Ayre.s, who frequently show tio dis¬ 
position to return. Tlie Guaclios of Buenos Ayres and the Gnasos oi 
Chili make admirable soldiers; and when led by able officers, no Euro¬ 
peans can withstand them. At Mendoza there are extensive vineyards, 
where e.vcellcnt wine is made. The population is rated at 13,000. San 
Juan at 8,000, San Luis at 2,500, and Cordova at 10,000. The country 
south of Valdivia and Buenos Ayres is thinly peopled by independent 
tribes. The country between Biobio and Valdivia, in the fertility of its 
soil, the abundance of its springs, and the tcmper.atiireof its climate, is 
even more delightful, than that of Chili. The river Biobio rises in the 
Cordillera, and enters the sea six miles west of (kmcepiion. It is a wide 
and deep stream. The Araucanian Indians, w'ho possess the.se countries, 
have remained invincible and indejiendent. The Spanish have even cel¬ 
ebrated their heroism in Epic poems. The province of Tuva is situated 
south of Buenos Ayres, between the two rivers Staladillo and Hucuque. 
It is covered with marshes and small lakes. Ii is probaldo, that the pam¬ 
pas extend from Tucuman to 40° S. L. The Colorado and Negro rise 
in the Chilian Andes, and flow through these vast am! unknown regions. 
The Indians are as expert horsemen, as the Tartars. The Ckjmai ca De- 
serta is placed on the Spani.sh maps from 40° to 4.5° S. L. 

Patagonia. It seems now to be generally admitted, that the Indians, 
who inhabit the storm beaten shores of Patagonia, are of gigtintic .size. 
Their mean height, it is said, varies from sl.x to seven feet. They have 
had little communication with otlier people, and have adhered to their 
immemoriaheustoms, and rude {arc. 'I'he climate of Patagonia is more 
rude and stormy, than in the same latitudes north of tlic equator. Three 
vast oceans detach it from the rest of the world. Winds and opposite ■ 
currents here meet in conflict. It is traversed by a broad belt of moun¬ 
tains. The atmosphere on the east of this lielt is unclouded and serene, 
aijd the soil generally sterile. West of them, the country is covered with 
forests, and subject to incessant rains. Birches and otlier trees of north¬ 
ern climates are common. Herds of wild oxen are seen in tlie interior. , 
The Armadillo and a species of Jaguar have been observed on the coast. 

Straits of Magellan. They were discovered by a navigator, whose 
same they bear, in 1510. The length of the strait is 460 miles, and the 
breadth varies from two to fifteen leagues. The country near Port Fam¬ 
ine on these straits, notipithstanding its ill omened name, abounds in 
game, and produces different sorts of fruit. Lofty trees are not uncewn- 
IMNk The Archipelago of Toledo is situated farther to the north, and 
island upon it is Madre de Dios. To the south of Patagonia, 
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th«e IS a namter of cold, barren and mountainous islands. Volcanoes, 
which cannot melt, brighten, and illumine the perpetual snow in these 
dismal regions. 'Die country on the sou them shores of the strait, was 
called Terra del Fuego, from the circumstance, that the Spanish when 
they discovered the country saw fires on ils shores. Narrow channels, 
strong currents and boisterous winds render it dangerous to enter this 
desolate labyrinth. Plioci Sport in the bays, or repose their unwieldy 
bodies in the sand. Flocks of penguins and other antarctic fowls consort 
licre. ■ Most ships now double Cape Horn, as affording an easier and 
safer passage to the Pacific. 

Towards the Atlantic ocean, a rich verdure decks the valUes, and use¬ 
ful animals are found in the woods and pastures. The Indians are so 
excessively dirty, that travellers can with difficulty dislingush the color 
of their skin. Tlie Falkland islands aro throe hundred miles eastward 
of these straits. They arc destitute of trcc.s, but covered with a long 
grass, in which bask the sea lions, sea calves and sea wolves. The 
Sptiniards left cattle there, which increased rapidly. Georgia, situated' 
1,200 miles from Cape Horn, is a dreary and frozen country. New 
South Shetland, and another chain of islands in t>2° S. L. were discov¬ 
ered in ]h20. The ground is sterile, and the hills and rocks covered 
with snow. Tlic sea abounds with seals, and other animals common to 
the Atlantic regions. 

History- The regime of the Spaniards in this vast country was ex¬ 
ceedingly rigid and oppressive. Trading with foreigners was punished 
with dotith. No native horn Americans wore entrusted with any places 
of trust or importance. Individuals were imprisoned for instructing the 
poor. A viceroy gave offence, by establishing a naval sch8ol. Whole 
tribes of Indians perished t.y working iu the. mines. Tire troubles in 
old Spain under the regime of Bonaparte first roused the inhabitants of 
Spanish America to a sense of their condition and their strength. A se¬ 
dition broke out in Venezuela in The atilhority of Bonaparte, or 

his brother, was never recognized. The independence of that stale 
was declared in Tueimmn in 1810. The South American countries 
, had long'and scvere.struggles with tlie royalists. In 181.S the best troops 
ofSpain were annihilated by San Martin on the plains of Maipo. The 
freedom of South America has been dated from that victory. 'Dio rights 
of tlie people were purchr.scd by blood, toil, exposure and sacrifices of 
property, and of every kind. Slavery, after a limited period, is to cease. 
The mila and tribute money are, also, alolislisd. Liberty of the press 
was enacted. Public measures have been adopted fijr the advancement 
't»f a general system of common school education. The censorship of the 
prem has been abolished. The New Testament in Spanish has been dis- 
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tributed among the people. There can be no more arbitrary and illegal 
imprisonments, nor opening of letters, nor violation of the private sanctu* 
ary of iho (Kvelling house. Monopolies .arc abolished, .and trial dry jury 
will, probably soon be iidoptcil; and it is hoped, that religious freedom 
will shortly make a jrart of their institutions. 

Government. The electors are cho.scn by the people on a fixed ratio 
of the population, and the ineiubers of Congress are t.akeu from the elec¬ 
toral assemblies. TJio legislative forms, bodies, olTiccrs and chiefs are 
modelled much after the iialtern of tbo United States. Bolivar, who was 
long the master spirit ofSpanish South America, was styled Liberndor, 
and the powers entrusted to Iiim wrae in a measure despotic. He has de¬ 
ceased leaving history uncertain whether to class him among deliverers 
or usurpers. 

In regard to the question, whether they will be able to defend their in- 
depondeneo, no country on the globe is so strongly fortified by nature 
against invasion. 'I’lie immoiiso inounlains are impregnable barriers, 
where ill a heallliy air tbo inbabitants li.ivo only to guard their defiles, 
and cause the armies of tlioir invaders lo waste away with : iekness on the 
scorching and humid plains. 'I'lie river I'latc lias its peculiar difiiculties 
of ascent; and Ihe eastern coast of hlesiro is inaceessible to a hostile 
fleet. Tbo inliabilants enjoy liic blessings ol'plonly, itidii.slry and wealth. 
Private property is held sacred; and these blessings have the zest of heing 
entirely new. 'I’bo inbatiitants are easily trained lo heroine good sold¬ 
iers, and in many of llieir battles with their iiiviiders, and with each other, 
have fought with great gallantry. The population of the Bepublit of Co¬ 
lombia is rated at ij,.'ll 10,01)11, and the aniiiial revenue at something more 
than 3,0()0,«00 dollars. 

Brazil. The boimdaries of ibis irnmens .’ country arc still in question. 
It stretches almost from the Aiiiaznn to the f.a Plata, and Guyana and the 
Atlantic are Ihe northern boundaries. The Atlantic bounds it on the east. 
On the soulii it comes to a point. On the west it is bounded by Peru and 
Buenos Ayres. It constilnles two ftfilis of all Sotilb Ainerica, and a ter¬ 
ritory ten times hvgov ibun I'V.rme. 

Inhabifant'i. The population is reputed to amount to four millions, 
and is cliiefly confined to the coast, and the mining districts. 

Soil. The maritime districts consi.st,for tbo most part of clay covered 
with a rich mould. Great part of the country is of extraordinary and in- 
e.xhaiistible fertility. On the iiortlicm coast is the great chain of Itiapaba 
mountains. The Marcella fiirtns an interior range. In Ihe very centre 
tWlouth America are the immense plains and heights of Parexis, cover- 
itflivith sand and a light earth, and resembling at a distance the waves of 
a stormy sea. Yet the streams Madera, Topayos, Xingu, Jaura, Sypo- 
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toba, and Cmo1>a descend in different directions from this arid ridge, to 
feed the Amazon, the Paraguay and their trilmtaries. Most of these 
rivers Tall auriferous sands, and at the sources of the Paraguay is a bed 
•of diamonds. Different salines and salt lakes in the interior supply great 
quantities of salt. The Paraguay, in its long and mighty course forms 
by its inundations the groat lake Xarayes. Tlte noble cataract of the 
Parana constitutes a most snhliino sjrectacle. The spectator observes 
six rainbows rising above each otlier, and tlie atmosphere is circumfused 
vrith the vapor. The coast adjoining the mouti) of tlio Amazon and To¬ 
cantins is low and marshy. Many of the streams are precipitous torrents 
during the rainy season, and completely disappear in the dry. The Ma- 
ranhao, Rio Grande and Pariaha are important tiveis. The Rio Grande 
do Sun Pedro is limad near ihn .sea; hut lias not a long course. 

Chmate. In a country so extensive, and so diversified by eleva¬ 
tions the climate must be various. Tiio regions along the streams, and 
near tlie elevated jdains mid mountains a.i-c delightful for their tempe¬ 
rature. San Paulo is a town 12,0tH) feet aiaae the level of the sea and 
has all the charms of a tio|)ical c iiniale, without any of the inconveniences 
of c.xce.ssive lieat. Lai'oo tracts of the luhle lands are of this character. 
The west wind, pas.sing into the interior, over swamps and marshes, is 
considered nnhcallliy. But the fragrance of the aromatic plants in the 
woods partly corrects lliis unlicailhfiilncss. The rainy soas.an commen¬ 
ces in March, and soiiielimes in I'eliriiary. Tlie north wind blows with 
little remission, during the liry months. The soil of the mountains is 
then parched. The nights me cool, and hoar fro.sls are not uncommon. 
During Itic sultriest season, the air along tho coast is tempered by the 
refreshing sea hre(‘Z''s. Dews are excessive. At Rio Janeiao in 17S1, 
tlie heat averaged by Fabreiilieit, 7x1". There fell d2 inches of rain. 
The cloudless days were 1 The cloudy days without rain were 133; 
and the days of rain wore 120. There wore thunder storms, during 
77 days, and dense mists during 43. 

Minerals, jirreions stones, cVc. Tiie chief diamond district in Brazil 
is that of Cerro do I'Vio, a territory of the loftiest and most rugged moun¬ 
tains in Brazil, and in extent 10 leagues from north to south by 8 from 
east to west. Tlie precious stones found there were considered bright 
crystals, and used as card counters. They W'cro sold to the Dutch be¬ 
fore their value was known. In 20 years 1,000 ounces were imported 
into Europe from Brazil. So great an amount in so short a time, di¬ 
minished their value, and caused them to bo sent i'rora Brazil to India, 
instead of Iicing imported from that country, as formerly. Cerro de Frio 
few attractions for settlers. Sterile mountains and desert plains in- 
fonn the traveller that ho is in the diamond district. Between 1801 and 
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1606 the diamonds imported from Brazil to Lisbon weighed 115,671 
camtB. A great amount was, no doubt, seat abroad clandestinely, and. 
many were circulated privately through the country, and roceivediihstead 
of money. They difier in weight from a grain to 17 carats. If a slave 
find one weighing 17i carats, hois crowned with flowers, and manumit* 
ted. Topazes of diflerent colors, and chrysoberyls, susceptible of a most, 
beautiful polish, are found in this country. Tliere are gold mines in the 
vicinity of St. Paulo, and Villa Rica, but they have not yet been much 
worked. Most of tlie gold from this country is supplied by washing thw 
soil. A bowl full is washed in less than a quarter of an hour, and yields 
on an average 10 pence worth of gold. A fifth part goes to the crown. 
Humboldt supposes that the annual value docs not exceed five millions 
of piastres. 

Plants. This country, as might be expected, i.s extremely rich in 
tropical plants. Tlie tribe of (be palms is numerous and splendid. Sev¬ 
eral of these kinds are more lofty and splendid than even lliose of India. 
No words can reach the richness and splendor of many of the fruit and 
flowering trees. Some (lower many times in a year. The Lecythis ol 
laria orows in the woods of S. Yoao Baptista to the iieiglit of 100 feet. 
Its summit is covered with rose coloured leavo.s, and white blossoms. Its 
nuts are as large ns a cannon ball; and it is not safe to remain under the 
trees when those nuts are falling. The Indians eat the, seeds roasted as 
a substitute for broad. A writer of the country uflirins tint no country 
possesses so excellent wood for ship building. A merchant ship may be 
had in Brazil for half the sum it costs in Europe. The trade of Bahia 
and several other sea ports consists chiefly in ship building. The royal 
navy of Portugal consists chiefly of Brazilian timber. There is an end¬ 
less variety and profusion in the species of trees and plants, compared 
with those of more northern countries. But (ho trees are easily blown ■ 
up by the wind; and being of an immense length, destroy many others 
in their fall. 

» There are many dyeing woods and vegetables in Brazil. The famous 
Brazil wood is of three species, mirim, rozado,and Brazillctlo. Cassada 
is the principal nourishment of the inhabitants. Ignames, rice, wheat,, 
and maize are, also cultivated. Maize yields 200 for 1. Each plant of 
the mandioca produces from 0 to 12 pounds of brciid. The marobi 
yields a great quantity of oil. Melons, gourds, and bananas abound. 
Lemons, guavos, and diflerent kinds of oranges grow along the coast. 
From the fruit of the manguba they make an agreeable beverage. Pine . 
apples grow abundantly in some provinces. Tire culture of sugar, cofiee, 
cotton, and indigo has of late years made considerable progress. Tbtf . 
finest tobacco is cultivated in some parts of the country. The banks of 
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the rivers sreWvered wiUi imcneDBe forests of cocoa tree^ and fbe ten* 
driis of vanilla are seen clinging, like ivy, round the highest branohes/ 
fheosuintry produces difierent sorts of pepper, the wild cinnamon, 

•the Brazilian cassia. The country is, also, prolific in medicinal {Mlihlt,*- 
All the quadrupeds common to I’eiu are found here; and a iraak^«l. 
others that are peculiar to this region. Various species of apes are seeii 
in the woods. 'I’ho vampyre bat fixes on tlie jugular vein of aniimbt 
and is supi>osed to lull Uks pain of its bite by flapping its wings, all the 
'time k sucks the blood. Two species of sloths inhabit the country, and 
of all lands under the sun, Brazil has the largest'and gaudiest butterfiief.' 

Birds. The Brazilian birds arc distinguished for the variety and splen¬ 
dor of their plumage. The red, blue, and green parrots frequent the tops 
of the Iroos. 'J’lio gallinaceous and pigeon tribes haunt the woods. Ori¬ 
oles, mauukiri.s, and orioles rcs.-jund their songs through the forest- 
The toucan is prized for its leathers, which are lemon, bright red, and 
black in dilierent parts of the hoily. Tlie diflerent species of humming 
birds arc more miniero\is than iu any >ther country in America. There 
are ten spe<'.ie.s of wild fees, most of wliicli produce hhney of an aromatic 
flavor. Cochineal might be produced iu abundance. A species of mu- 
rex is found on the coast of St. Catherine’s, of tlie size of a nut, which 
yields a cf>lor at first yellow, but oil exposure to the air a rich crimson, 
supposed to he identical with the purple of the ancients. 

Departments. Brazil is divided into nine governments, called capitan- 
ias, as follow: llio Janeiro, Para, Maranh.'io, Pernambuco, Bahia, San 
Paulo, Matlogrossn, Covaz, and^Miiias Ccraes. The primate of Brazil 
holds the highest ecclesiastical oiliee. There arc two supreme courts 
of justice, one af Bahia; the other at Rio Janeiro. There,are also 34 
coraarcas, in^^which are e.stahli.she.i .subordinate courts. 

Chief Towns. Rio Janeiro has been called by some writers Saint 
Sebastian. This town lias an e.Ncollent harbor, defended by the castle of 
Santa Cniz. The hills iu the vicinity are adorned with houses, churches 
or convents. The entrance to the harbor is confined by several islands, 
adorned with houses. The beautiful bay is a great ornament to the to^n. 
Its calm and transparent waters reflect on all sides the images of steep 
rocks, thick forests, clmrches and Iiouses. The most iremariiable 
public buildings are the convents of St. Antonio and St. Theresa, the 
ancient college of the Jesuits, and the church of Nossa Senhora da 
Gloria. ' The town is well supplied with water by an aqueduct. In 1817 
it contained 110,000 iiihabitaiits. It has been recently rated to OMtt^ 
200,000. It is very favorably situated for trade with every quarter Bm 
. globe. Its exports are numerous, rich, abundant, and under an enlig^ltiD- 
ed administration it would be a great mart for the most distant countrisn. 

VoL II. 82 
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Rb Grande, tbe most southern captaincy, is watered by many riTem, 
with well wooded banks; and some of them are rich in gold. Numcipus 
flocks of ostriches wander in the plains, and the foresls abound ia f ame. 
If a better system of agriculture wore established, Rio Grande might 
soon beccane the granary of the kingdom. Rio Grande, the chief town, 
is a city of importance. 

The island of Su Catharine is embellished by beautiful scenery of 
rocks and woods. Refreshing breezes temper the solstituil beats. The 
soil in tlie interior is of extraordinary fertility. An e,\.oberant profusion 
of flowers indicates a genial climate. The jessamine and the rose are in 
bloom through the year. The delightful vale of Picada is thickly studded 
with white cottages in the midst of orange groves, and coffee planta¬ 
tions. 

The plain of Corritiva, perhaps the richest in the world, has been con¬ 
nected with the ocean, by a road made across a lofty ridge of mountains, 
d,000 feet above the level of the sea. Rio Janeiro and San Paulo are 
supplied with cattle, horses and mules from Ibis fertile district. 

The best rice in Brazil is raised in tlie district of Santos. A paved road 
has, been made from Santos, the port town, to San Paulo in the interior. 
It is out in many places through solid rocks, and in others along the edge 
of precipices. Fine springs form romantic cascades in the midst of the 
rocks. The traveller ascends nntler arbours of shade, and lialf way up 
the ascent looks down upon the clouds. The summit of the mountain 
is fljOOD feet above the level of the sea, which, though 20 miles distant, 
seems to wasli the base. 

On this mountain, in a wide plain, is situated the city of San Paulo, 
with a climate the most delightful in the world. Its streets arc broad and 
clean; and its population, with its dependent parishes, 30,000. The in¬ 
habitants are famous for ornamenting their gardens; and the ladies are 
equally renowned for their beauty and sprightlincss. Tho term Pmlista 
is one of compliment to a lady, as implying that she looks as if she might 
be an inhabitant of that city. The people are noted for their spirit, cn- 
teiprize and patriotism. 

Tho population of Minas Geraes has been rated at half a million. 
13ie country, though almost unexplored, is rich in agricultural products 
of .almost overy sort. The grape yields a delicious wine; but tbe people 
in the gold and diamond districts neglect their vines, and drink water. 
Many of the trees are adapted for dyeing and tanning. The adracanth 
is here of the best quality,and the sugar cane growsin its wild state. 

Villa Rica, the chief town, has been improved of late years. It is 
well supplied with water, and its principal street is half a league in length, 
its ekvoted .shuation, it happens that the thermometer seldma 
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teaches above 82° ia the shade, and its range is between this point and' 
48°. The population amounts to 20,000 souls. 

Thfe^apitania of Goyez, on account of its inland siloation, is seldom 
visited. Its rivers are well stocked with fish, and its woods aboand with 
game. But the inhabitants arc scattered over a vast extent of country. 
Some of the mines are rich in gold. The diamonds are larger thou^ not 
of so pure a water as those of Cerro del Frio. Cotton is cultivated near 
the frontiers. Villa Boa, the chief town, is built in a low situation Oh 
'the banks of the Vermelho. 

The government of Bahia stretches along the coast. The smI ia prin- 
cipally a rich vegetable mould, is watered by many streams, and well ad¬ 
apted to the cultivation of tlie stigar cane. Its tobacco, coffee and rice 
are famous. The beautiful Brazil wood, growing here, is equal to that 
from Pernambuco. San Salvador do Bahia, the chief city, is nearly fotit 
miles in length, from north to south. The lower part of the town inhab¬ 
ited chiefly by mechanics and tradesmen, is considered unhealthy. The 
wealthy inhabit the higher part, nearly 600 feet above the level of the sea; 
The population has been estimated at 18,000 souls, of which col<»ed 
people constitute, perhaps, two-thirds. The city is well built. The 
chief occupation of the people consists in ship building. The town ia 
bettor supplied with provisions than Rio Janeiro. Oranges, water melons-, 
pineapples, and diflerent sorts of fruit are plentiful throughout the di»- 
trict. The excessive heat of (ho climate is moderated by the sea breeze 
and by the circumstance of the shortness of tlie days, and the equality 
of the niglits. 

The government of Pernamhuco is famed for its dye woods, vaniUt, 
cocoa, rice and sugar, its cotton was !i longtime considered the best in 
the world. Tho lower part of the city is built on two islands, and is 
called Recif, or Pernambuco. The other part, built on an eminence liiree 
miles distant, has received the name Olinda. The population of the two 
towns amounts to 6.'),000 souls. 

Piauhy is 400 miles from north to south, and 70 in medium breadth. 
Gold, iron and lead have been discovered in this district. The proviaee 
has been more recently termed Maranham, and is imporlsnt for tlie value 
of its productions. Annalo, capsicum, pimento, ginger, and the beat 
fruits of Europe grow in great abundance throu^out the province. 
The chief town, Maranham, contains 30,000 inhabitants. 

Grand Para and Rio Negro firm the largest government in Brazil, ex¬ 
tending 800 miles from cast to west, and 4(jp in breadth. Grand Ptua, 
the chief town, is sometimes called Belem. The population amouah) to 
20,000 inhabitants, who are poor and destitute of em;doyin«it. The 
capitonia of Mattogrosso abounds with ibrests of wild cocun trees, and 
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fte dlfieient kisds of wood, which grow in the lower ps^s of BriiziL 
Smell piece* of gold are collected from the beds of the rivers. The city 
of Guiabo is the chief town, and is situated on a river of Ihafr^ame, 
S40 miles irtHn its junction with the Paraguay. The papulation amounts 
to 30,000, and is well supplied with fish, fruits and all sorts of vegetables. 

iVertmes. Various tribes are scattered over this immense country. 
They are strong, and well made and of the usual copper complexion. 
They are represented by the Portuguese, as being mostly cannibals. The 
Jesuits had multitudes of these wandering savages completely subjected^ 
to their rule. The Guarini is a language very generally known by the 
natives. But there are fifty-one dialects, spoken by diflerent tribes of 
the interior that have no affinity with the Guarini. 

Government. This country at present takes the proud name of an 
empire. The two crowns of Portugal and Brazil are separated. A revo¬ 
lution has recently induced the emperor to abdicate his crown; and the 
government is in an unsettled slate. There ate even hopes, that it will 
throw off its miserable pageant of an emperor, and become like the-olher 
American states, a republic. This country, independently of its military 
resources, which are respectable, might be a groat state, bolh on account 
of its position,and the c.vtcnt and fertility of itssoil. Its population, like 
that of Russia, or the United States, might be doubled in a few years. 
But before this can be effected, this naturally fine country must have a 
Czar Peter, or free institutions. It has been hitherto bowed down 
under a yoke of iron. 

Guiana is bounded on the south by Iho Amazon, on the west by the 
Rio Negro, and on the north and north-west by the Orinoco and the At¬ 
lantic ocean* The coast is low, and at several leagues from the shore, 
■object to inundation. On these low gruund.s grow the mangrove, in 
iriiich the water remains stagnant. The marshes and fens are covered 
with reeds, and afford resorts to innumerable wild fowls, and caymans, or 
crocodiles. No calcareous rocks have hitherto been observed in this 
co^try. The highest inland mountains are not more than 1,800 feet 
ab^ the level of the sea. The mouths of the rivers are broad and shal¬ 
low. At a distance in the interior they abound in cascades. No fewer . 
Bmr thirty-eight have been counted on the Essoquibo. They are obser- 
vad, alio, on the Demarara, Oynpok, Maroni, Bcrbice, Corontins, Sina- 
mari and the Arouri. 

Seeuont. The dry season lasts from the end of July to November; 
and the rainy season correjiponds to the winter months in Europe. The 
moat violent rains sometimes fail in January and February. The weather 
la dry. and agreeable, during the month of March and the beginning of- 
|(ay. April and the latter part of May are subject to continual mini. 
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The clitnate is not liable to the excessiye heat of the East Indies, Africa 
or the West Indies. The winds, passing over a vast extent of ocean, 
. tetnpei'*the sultriness and the oppressive heats- Europeans affirm, that 
'the morning and evening breezes are cold in many parts of the int«ior. 

Diseases. Guiana, has, perhaps, been thought more sickly, than it 
really is. The climate is certainly humid, and the air render^ insalu¬ 
brious by thick woods and uncultivated lands. It is supposed, that the 
cutting down the trees is unfavorable to the health of the first colonists, 
tertian and quartan agues, though common, are not dangerous. Epi¬ 
demic diseases are rare. 

Inundations. This country is subject to annual overflow of the rivers. 
Quadrupeds are forced to take refuge on the highest trees; lizards, 
agoutis, and pecaris quit their watery dens, and remain on the branches. 
Aquatic birds spring upon the trees, to avoid the cayman and serpents 
that infest the tempotary lakes. 'I’he first forsake their ordinary food, 
and live on the fruits and berries of the sitriihs, through which they 
swim. Tlio cral> is found upon the trees, and the oyster multiplies in 
the forest. The Indi.in, who surveys from his canoe this confusion of 
earth atid sea, suspends liis hammock on an elevated branch, and sleeps 
without fear in the midst of the danger. Oranges, lemons, the guava, 
the laurus persca, liio Sapola, the amiona, and other fruits grow in the 
cultivated lands, nil the year. The wild fruits bear hut once in a year. 
The n\osl remarkable of these arc the greuadilla, and the difierent species 
of the palms. The mango and otlicr East Indian plants thrive in Guiana; 
but the fruits of Europe, witli tlin exception of the grape, fig and pome¬ 
granate, arc not adapted lo the<dimato. Three species of the coflee tree 
were found here indigonous. Tlio Arabian was aflerwards added. The 
country prislueos in abundance, cloves, cinnamon and diflerent sorts of 
pepper. The cocoa trce in some places grows spontaneously. Indigo 
and vanilla are indigenous to the soil. Manioc and cassada aro consider¬ 
ed the most important alimentary plants. The potato, tlie igname, two 
kinds of millet and tlie tayove are also very nutritive. , 

Medicinal plants. The quassia wood is brought from this country, 
•yarious other medicinal vegetables abound. The country is, also, equal¬ 
ly prolific in poisonous vegetables. The duncane is said to occasion in¬ 
stant death. The Indians dip their arrows in a solution of the bark of 
the woorari tree. A negro woman, whose skin had been grazed by one 
of these arrows, expired in a short time, and her infant, though sot 
wounded, lost its life from sucking her breast., 

Forest trees. The bananas and mangles are soft and porous. Some 
of the trees are susceptible of a fine polish, though it is difficult to cut 
them, on account of their excessive hardness. Various kinds of beauti 
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fid cabinet woods are found in the forests, which abound in varied and 
romantic scenery. Great varieties of flowering creepers and shrubs dif¬ 
fuse fragrance through the air. Parasitical plants in many places'render 
the forests impassable. The simira yields a rich crimson dye. The* 
largest canoes are made from the wild cotton tree. 

Quadrupeds. The same as those of Brazil and Paraguay. The red 
tiger of Surinam is less than the jaguar, but resembles it in habits, and 
is equally ferocious. The tiger cat is a beautiful animal, nut much larger 
than the domestic cat, and is lively, mischevious, and nntameabie. ' Thefe^ 
are two species of the ant hear. One of the species is almost 8 feet in 
length, attacks the jaguar; and seldom leavo.s its hold without destroying 
it. The dog crab fretiuents the sea shore, and usc.s its feet very do.vter- 
ously in drawing shell fish out of their cavities. There are many spe¬ 
cies of monkeys in Guiana. The griata i.s considered to be a striking 
resemblance to man, or r.ilher to an Indian old woman. Tlirce spccio.s 
of deer are indigenous. The agouti and pac.a are considered the best 
game in Guiana. The cabiai is an amphibious animal, armed with strong 
tusks, and covered with bristles. The pi^crary, or rnc.xican hog, has an 
orifice on his back, containing a fetid liquor, not unlike musk. 'J'ho 
coali-monda is a great destroyer ol‘ poultry, and is said to be as cunning 
as a fox. The vampyre bat is the most destructive in the country. The 
boa, or as it is called in tlis language of the country aboma, is a largo 
amphibious snake forty feet in length, and four or five in circumference. 
It is indifferent, as to its prey, and destroys, when hungry, any animal, 
that comes within its reach. The negroes consider it excellent food, and 
its fat is converted into oil. The rattle snake and dipsas are the most 
noxious reptiles in Guiana. 'J’he sting of the latter is not always fatal, 
but produces fever, accoompanied with exc.e.ssive thirst whence its name, 
Guiana is infested with serpents, lizards and cayman. Of the fresh 
water fish the pacoun and aymara are said to bo the best. The warapper 
has been found on the trees. It feeds on them, during the inundations, 
apd remains entangled among the branches, when the waters have sub¬ 
sided. 

The Dutch settlements of Essequibo, Demarara and Berbicc form, 
what lias been called British Guiana, which is inhabited by 9,000 whiles, 
and 80,000 negroes. The harbor of the city of Essequibo, though situated 
at the confluence of two large rivers, has not been liitlierfo considered of 
much importance. Most of the settlers reside on the banks of the river, 
near ibe plantations. Siijce the thick woods have been cut down, the 
refreshing sen breeze is not obstructed in its course, and the climate is 
mildsr and more salubrious, than that ofSurinam. 
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0CTnaMra is the most flourishing of the British settlements in Guiana. 
The population of Straboek, the < apital, amounts to 10,000 sanls. 
Many 6f the inhabitants are very wealthy, and the people still retain 
^seral Dutch customs. Foreign commodities are very dear. A guinea 
is frequently given for a pound of tea. Now Amsterdam, the chief town, 
i,n-the colony of Borbice, is situ.ated on the river of the same name The 
marshy ground e.vtcnds two or three leagues into the interior, and the land 
is supposed lobe better adapted for cocoa and coflee, than for sugar plsn- 
td lions.' 

The fine colony of Surinam is still in the hands of the Dutch; and is, 
perhaps, the he.st monument of that industrious people. No part of the 
West Indies is so extensively, or so well cultivated. Parimaraho, the 
chief town, is built on the right side of the beautiful river Surinam. The 
streets arc lined tviili orange, shaddoclt, tamarind and lemon trees, which 
appear in bloom, while their hranelies at Iho same time are weighed down 
with fruit. The walks are covered wiih gravel and sea shells. The 
houses arc sumptuously furnished, ’I’iie number of whites in Surinam 
amounts to 10,0(10; (he, negroes to 80,000, and the exports to£100,000 
sterling. The Diitch and British settlements, in Guiana present a vnst 
plain, covered with plantations, or enamelled with rich verdure, bounded 
on one side by a dark ridge of impenetrable forests, and bounded on the 
other by the azure billows nf the croan. The garden between the sea and 
the desert is intersected by a great many streams confined by dikes, and 
separated from each other by excellent roads or navigablo canals. 

The revolted negroes have est.ahlishod many petty republics in the inte¬ 
rior. Alllmiigli they go naked they live in alnindanco. They make their 
butter from Iho f.it of the palm tree-worm, and extract goorl oil from the 
pistachio nut. They are exiiert huntsman and fishermen, and under¬ 
stand the art ofenring (lieir]irnvisioiis. They obtain salt from the ashes 
of the palm, and when a siilllcioncy cannot be procured, season their food 
with red pepper. The palm tree furiiislies them with plenty of wine. 
Their fields are covered with rice, manioc, ignames and plantains. Tly 
Manicole supplies them with all tim materials, from which (heir huts are 
constituted. Their cups arc made from the caliihash free, and a sort of net 
work, woven by an insect, furnished them with their bats. The nebees, 
so common in Iho forests, are converted into ceiTlagc. They kindle a fire 
by rubbing two pieces of hard wood, which they call bi-bi, tegethar. Can¬ 
dles are made of their tallow, and their oil is burnt in lamps. Tho nu¬ 
merous swarms of wilil bees, with which theij country abounds, yield 
them plenty of wax and lioney. Such are these simple r^iiblics of 
negroes, reduced in other respects to a state of nature. 
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Fnitce has «ever derived any advantage from its celdny inOfllsta. 
Ctyenne, from its position, and the thickness of the surroonding vioodi, 
and the depth of its marshy, is almost inaccessible. The whole nnro' 
ber of whites in the colony amounted to 3,000, and the remainder of the 
inhabitants to 18 or 20,000. The exports, however have been tripled, 
since 1769. 

Indiant. A great many tribes inhabit the deep forests of the interiia'. 
They are t^ectionate, hospitable and simjde in their manners to each other, 
but fierce and warlike to strangers, and unconquerable in their efforts t6 
retain tlieir independence. In the interior of this country was the fabu¬ 
lous El Dorado of adventurers, about the year 1540. 

West Indies, or Colombian Archipelago. This is a numerous group of 
islands, that stretch in the form of an arch, or bow, between the two Amer¬ 
ican continents. Tlicy have been eallcU Atilillos from the Latin ante in- 
sulas. They are often called Carrii'.oes, and by tlie North Americans 
the West Indies. They e.xtend from the gulf of Florida to that of Vene¬ 
zuela, and are divided into the greater and less Antille.s, and sometimes 
into the windward and leeward islands. Cuba, .Tamaica, .St. D.)mingo, 
and Porto Rico are the great Antilles. A remarkable current, called tlio 
gulf stream, sets through fhi.s group of island.s. It [lasse.s from the gulf of 
Florida, like a swift river, immensely broad, with most singular rijjplcs, 
in calm weather, along its poinl.s of contact tvilh the .still waters. Af¬ 
ter passing from this chain of islands, it diverges from the Amcrir^in con¬ 
tinent, increasing in breadth as it dimini.sljt.s in velocity. 'I'he waters of 
the gulf are warmer, than those, of the still ocean. 

This sea is generally in a profour.d calm, whence the Spaniards call it 
the Ladicattea, and the water is then so transjrarent, that the mariner can 
discern fish and coral at (it) fathoms below tlie .surface. The .ship seems 
to float in air, and the spectator is oficn seized witli vertigo, while he be¬ 
holds through the chrystaliue fluid submarine groves, and shining or 
monstrous fishes darting among them; or beautiful shells glittering 
qraong tufts of fucus and sea weed. Fresh water springs issue from the 
sea on both sides of the channel Irotween Yurcatan and Cuba. They rush 
with such violence from tlie deep, that it is dangerous for small vessels to 
approach thence. Boats have been dashed to pieces by the violence of 
the surges that ensue. The seamen sometimes here draw their supplies 
of fresh water from the bottom of the ocean. Humboldt says, that some 
of the fish in these springs have never been found in the salt water. 

There are mountains all the larger islands of this Archipelago. The 
highent are on the west of St. Domingo, the east of Cuba and tlie north of 
Jamaiia. Volcanoes have been observed in Gaudaloupe, and some other 
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idaii3a. Tbdf general geological feature itebmpt tran^tcim&ioi nximv 
..tains to [dains, marked by steep and craggy rocks. Coral and nwd wi pew 
rocks are common on the different coasts. Cuba and the Bahamas are 
Sitrronnded by labyrinths of low rodts, several of which are covered with 
palm trees. 

^ Tliese islands are generally situated under the tropicof Cancer,and there 
is very little difference in the climate; so that the observations loucbing 
^one of them will generally apply to the whole. The periodical rains, 
which give birth to the spring of the country, commence in May, and 
the brown of vegetation changes to a deep verdure. The periodical 
rains fall about noon, and cause a luxuriant vegetation. Tlie medium 
standing of the thermometor is 78° Fahr. These showers are followed 
by the splendor of tropical summer. 'I'lio sky is nearly cloudless, and 
the heat would be almcst insupportable, but for the sea breeze. The moon 
emits a light, by wiiieli a jic.'.sen nan see to read the smallest prist by 
night. TIk' Ihormomeler now oflcn ri,-cs above 90°, and sufibcafing 
calms anuoimcc Ibe rc-ai)pro:i('li of liie great periodical rains. Fiery 
clouds are seen in the aliiiospljcrc, and tlu; mountains seem nearer, than 
at other limes. 'I’lic mins fill in torrents. It is said, that 87 inches fell 
in one year. Iron rusis rnnidlv; humidity is great, and the inhabitants 
live ill a kind oi vajior The eliinale is then relaxing, unwholesome 

and (Inngeroiis to a Kiiropeaii. Jhilrid ami yellow fever ensues, as some 
say from miasm, and olhers whimsically affirm from lunar influence. It 
is now generally behoved not lo ho contagious, and less dangerous on 
elevated, than tiirirsliy districts. 'I'he Icmperalc zone of the Antilles 
commences at 1,190 feel aliovi' the level of the sea. The mountains at 
an elevation of 4000 feet are snhject to mists and rains. * 

Animah. Most of the wild animals indigenous lo this climate are of 
a smaller size. 'J'hc se,orpi(iii is f.iuiid only in the large islands. Negroes 
nre sometimes cxpo.se;l to llin murderous bite of the cayman or crocodile. 
Parrots of vario'.is species glitter in the woods, and innumerable aquatic 
liirds congregate on the aliore.s. Mumming birds, darting along the bright 
flowers, vie in their plumage with the flowers, the emerald and ruby. All 
the tropica] plants, shrubs and trees are natives of this climate. A canoe 
made from a single trunk of a cotton tree, has been known to contain a 
hundred persons; and the leaf of one species of palm will shade five or 
six men. The palmetto, or mountain cabbage tree, grows 300feet high, 
and its verdant summit trembles from the slightest breeze. A splendid 
variety of the noblest trees graces ibc ])lantatio*s. Lemon, orange and 
pomegranate trees perfume the air witli tlie aroma of their flowers; while 
their branches are loaded with fruit. The apple, peach and grape tipen 
VoL. n. 23 
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SB theiEoantaiiH. IV date, aapota, sapotilla, mammee, rose appie, goa- 
sa, .maogo, different species of spondias and annonas, and most oP the 
oriental tropical fraits ripen on the sultry plains. 

We should not have spice to enumerate the splendid varieties of flow* 
ering shrubs, opuntias, tliislles and lianes. The polypodium arlmreum, 
at a distance, might be mistaken for the palm tree, on account of its Irftiy, 
trunk, and the broad leaves on its summit. Lignumvitno wintcra-caiiela, 
cinchona caribea, wild vanilla, aloes, arnatto, and pimento arc all either 
indigenous, or cultivated here. The igname and potato, manioc and 
angola peas are the food of the negroes. Sugar cane of the various .spe¬ 
cies is the well known, and most abundant production of these islands. 
No conflagration is more rapid, or alarming than a fire in a dry enne field, 
which frequently occurs. Two varieties of tire cotton, the green seed, 
and the small seed are the most common kinds cultivated. The caflee of 
the country is a native of Arabia Fcli.\. It seldom bears before the third 
season; sometimes not till the sixth. It never lasts more than 30 years, 
and frequently decays, before that time. A single plant produces from 
one to four pounds. 

Inhabitants. The Charibs, represented so fierce, and indomitable^ 
and the mild and timid races, first seen by Columbus, are nearly all ex¬ 
tinct. The following may serve as a table of the present population. 



Square Miles. 

Whites. 

Blacks. 

Whole Pop. 

Cuba, 

54,000 

234,000 

198,000 

432JX)0 

Hayti, 

28,000 


650,000 

050,000 

Jamaica, ^ 

6,000 

40,000 

350,000 

300,000 

Porto Rico, 

4,140 

94,000 

6,000 

100,000 

Guadaloupe, 

670 

13,000 

88,000 

101,000 

Martinico, 

260 

10,000 

78,000 

88,000 

Barbadoes, 

166 

16,000 

65,000 

81,000 

Antigua, 

93 

2,100 

33,000 

35,100 

Santa Cruz, 

100 

3,000 

30,000 

33,000 

St. Christopher, 

70 

4,000 

26,000 

30,000 

Dominica, 

291 

1,600 

25,000 

26,6()0 

Trinidad, 

1,600 

2,000 

23,000 

25,000 

Grenada, 

109 

1,100 

20,000 

21,100 

St. Eustatia, 

20 

6,000 

15,000 

20,000 

Tobago, 

140 

900 

15,000 

15,900 

St. Vincent, 

131 

1,500 

13,500 

16,000 

St. Lneia, 

220 

2,400 

11,700 

14,100 
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Marg&rita, 

The Bahamas, 

Nevis, • 

•Alontserrat, 

350 

5,000 

20 

47 

8,000 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

6,000 

11,000 

10,000 

10,000 

14,000 

14,000 

11,000 

11,000 

Total, 


413,000 

1,683,000 

2,126,000 


Cuba is llic largest and most important of these islands. It coDimacdi 
llie windward passage, as well as tho entrance into the gulfs of Mexico 
and Florida, and is called with reason the key of the West Indies. It is 
700 miles in length, and on .a medium 70 in breadth. It is equal in size 
to Great Britain. Its population is rated at 750,000, though we have 
re.isoii t<i think, it exceeds that iniinber. A .small belt of the island only 
has yet been cultivate.!. A chain of mountains, not very lofty, extends 
through the whole i.sland. 'I'lic soil is c.xceedingly fertile; the climate more 
temperate, than most of the other islaud.s; and Cuba is justly considered 
the healIbiest ant! most fruitful settlement iu the Antilles. It is, probably, 
the richest island, all things considered, in tho world. Gold was formerly 
^ound in the i.sland, and copper and iron abound. It is famed, also, for 
mineral waters, and salt springs. Its chief wealth is derived from its ex. 
tensive sugar plantations. Collee is its no.xtmost important product. lU 
tobacco is the host in the world. It abounds in trees, .among which are 
many fitted for ship timber. Bees have multiplied to a great extent. 
Cattle, os in New Spain, liavo become wild in the woods, and are killed 
for their hides and tallow. The people arc active and enterprising, and 
the revenue, formerly reckoned at tj,000,f)00 of piastre.?, is now much 
more than double llr.it sum. The military force, chiefly militia, consists 
of ,20,000, most of whom are ill di.sciplined. 

Ilavaniia, llic capital of the island, is on the north coast, and was 
founded by Vclasipie/. in (he sixteenth century. Us population is rated 
at 70,000, and from Ih it to 100,000. 'I'he largest fleet may ride in its 
fine harbor; but the entrance into it is narrow, and one ship only can 
pass in at a lime. Two forts, one of them the famous More castle, (de¬ 
fend it. The city contains many fine buildings, and especially some no¬ 
ble and splendid churclie.s, and is by far the largest mercantile port id 
Spanish America, having always a great show of vessels from all quar¬ 
ters of the world. Puerto del Principe, situated in the midst of rich 
savannas, contained thirty years ago 20,000 inhabitants. St. Yago was 
formerly the chief town of tho island. Matanzas is a place of considw. 
able and growing importance. La Vega and Trinidad may each contain 
5,000 inhabitants. The exports of Havanna have been estimdted at 
1120,000,000 a year. 
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Junaica, although the tliird of the Antilles, in point of size, has len- 
teed by English industry the first in point of consequence. It is iSQ 
miles long, by 60 broad, and towards its extremities much narrower, rtssem- 
bling an ellipse. 

The Blue Mountains extend from one extremity of the island to the 
other. They are rugged, with naked rocks heaped together by earth¬ 
quakes. From the rocks spring up lofty trees and evergreens. Cascades, 
fed by a thousand mountain rills, rush down the hills, emerging from the 
deep and verdant forest, and add to tlio hcauly and freshness of tiie land- 
acape. From the summits of the lulls most splendid views are afforded 
of the distant sugar plantations. The soil of the savannii.-i is ricli, and 
awards excellent pasturage for cattle. The mountains near Spanisli Town 
are resorted to on account of their tnincr.al w.-itcrs. Load is the only 
metal which has hitherto been rli.scovered in .laniaica. 'i'lie lowlands in 
this island are decidedly iinhealtliy, on account of heat and humidily. 
"11)6 morning sea breeze renders the climate less ojiirrcssive, and the re¬ 
freshing air of the mountains i.s salutary to ii)V.'ili<ls. 'I’i.c .summit of the 
highest mountain is 7,800 feet above the level of the sea. 

Sugar is the great staple of this island, and allboiigh much more 
abundant in some seasons tlian in others, is more uniform th in in Ihe 
other islands. But the colonials of lato l.avo (srcclcd ihcir attention 
much to the cultivation of cotton. Pimento and ginger are among the 
products. The finest mahogany abounds. The soap tree is common. 
The bread fruit tree has been tran.splanted hero, and all Ihc tropical fruits 
and productions come to maturity. 

Jamaica contains lliree counties, Middlcsf,x, Surry, and Cornwall. 
The governpient is composed of the logislalivo assembly, and a governor 
and council appointed by the King. Ik.rt Itoy.al, once the cajiital of the 
inland, was destroyed by a treinenrious earthquake. Kingslon, Ihc pres¬ 
ent capital of Jamaica,contains 30,000 inhabitants. Many of the houses 
in the upper part of the town are sp.acious, allliougli, like others in these 
itlands and the neighboring continent, they consist only of one story. 
St. Jago de la Vega, or Spanish Town, at no groat distance from Kings¬ 
ton, is still the seat of government. Its population exceeds 0,000 souls, 
In 1816 the whole population amounted to 300,000 souls, of vvJiom 
15,000 were mulattoes, and 30,000 of European origin. Thus the 
blacks were in a ratio to the whites of more than ten to one. The staple' 
exports in the same year consisted of 119,000 hogsheads of sugar, 53,000 
puncheons of rum, and 27,300,000 pounds of sugar. Many of the. 
phmten are immensely rich. 

t St. Domingo, or Hayti. Columbus gave to this island tlie name of 
Hwpsnwb, or Little Spain. It extends 330 miles from east to west, and 
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140 from north to south. The centre of the island is marked by tlie lofty 
mountains of Ciboa, consisting of three chains. Most of these summits 
admit of cultivation, and arc comparatively healthy. The low and mar¬ 
shy grounds are exceedingly unhealthy to European constitutions. The 
stormy season l.asts from April to November. The soil is well adapted 
Ho all kinds of cultivation proper to the climate. Gold and silver, and 
the other metals and f issils used to be found hern. A very large lump of 
native gold was found in the mountains; and the Maroon negroes still 
carry on an inconsiderahle trade in gold dust. Before the late revolution 
the Spanish part of the island contained 100,000 inhabitants, 30,000 of 
whom were slaves, and they worked 200,000 oxen. 

San Domingo was tin! first town founded by Europeans in America. 
In the Cathedral of this city are de;>ositcd, in two leaden coffins, the ashes 
of Christoplier Cohimbtis and bi.s brother, lienee issued the expeditions 
that conquered Mexico and Peru, and performed the other Spanish ex¬ 
ploits upon the two American continents, 'i'he ether principal towns in 
the Spanish part i f tlic ishiml arc Stm Yagoand I.a Vega. 

The French formerly possessed in this island an extent of territory 
equal to 1,700 square leagues. We may judge of tlie former value of 
this colony to France, when we are informed that on 121 square leagues 
the value of the staph's raised was supposed to be worth, in France, 
£7,487,375. At that timetlrero were in this part of the island 450,000 
negroes. Cajre Franeois has been denominated Cape Henry by the Negro 
King Christophe. Every one has read of thn terrible revolution, in 
which the negroes ami mnlatloes in turn desolated this island, in throw¬ 
ing off tiro yoke, of their former masters. The whole island is now under¬ 
stood to be united under one head. The colored people hiA'o established 
schools and sound political regulations, and have managed with great 
wisdom and discretion of policy, and liave given unquestionable proofs 
that they are capable of solf-governmciit. The government carries on 
trade with the Americans, English, and Danes; and posses.se.s a well dis¬ 
ciplined army, and efficient revenues, and is supposed to be rapidly gipw- 
ing in wealth and political power. 

Porto Rico, situated eastward of Hispaniola, is the next island in the 
chain of the Antilles. It is 120 miles in length by 40 in breadth. Its 
piountains are not so high as those of St. Domingo. Herds of wdld dogs 
roaming on the mountains, are siippn.sed to be remains of the same race 
that the Spaniards employed in hunting down the natives. The wide 
savannas, in the interior and near the northet^p coast, are fertile. Many 
cascades in the mountains add to the beauty of these healthier districts. 
The low lands are unhealthy during the rainy season. But the land is 
fruitful, and well watered with numerous rivulets. Gold was formerly 
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fooBil in considerable abundance. Excellent timter, ginger, sugar, cof¬ 
fee, cotton, flax, hides, and the different kinds of incense so much use^ 
in Catholic countries, are among the productions of the island, • Its 
mules are rery valuable, and it carries on a very considerable trade in to¬ 
bacco, salt, rice, maize, cassia, oranges, gourds, and melons. The capi¬ 
tal, St. Juan de Porto Rico, is built on a small island on the northcru.- 
coast. It has a convenient harbor, and is a town of considerable import¬ 
ance. Aguadilla is a place comparatively salubrious. San Germano is 
inhabited by the ancient and rich families. A few years since the popu¬ 
lation of the island, slaves and freemen, aruounled to 31,000. It has 
remained firmly loyal to flic King of Spain. 

Bahamas arc separated from the contiiioiil by the Gulf of Florida, be¬ 
tween which and these isles sweeps tlio broad and rapid cm rent of tlie 
gulf stream. Wb it has I'ocn called ibe old eliannol divides tlicm from 
Cuba. Their number exceeds i)Ot>. JVJiiiiy of tliem are no more than 
barren rocks. But 12 of the most [lopulous and fertile contain 13,000 
inhabitants. The larger islands arc ferlile, and the soil not unlike that of 
the Caroliiias. The slaves are used with great humanity. Cotton, in¬ 
digo, tortoise slicll, ambergris, mahogany, logwood, anddillerent kinds of 
fruit are e.xported from tho.so i.slands. In lime of war tlicse islands are 
situated favorably (or the entanglement of prize vessels, and tliese laby¬ 
rinths of shoals and rocks at all times bring u[i vast numbers of wrecks. 
Turk’s Island is owned by the English, and is famous fur its salt. The 
Virgin Islands of this grouji were so named by Columbus, in honor of the 
eleven thousand virgins of the Romish ritual. 

Santa Cruz belongs to the D.incs, whose industry, wisdom, and good 
policy have rwidered their possessions in these seas of great value. St. 
Thomas is also an important commercial station. Tlio two islands are 
supposed to contain from 30 to 40 square leagues, with a population of 
1,000 souls to each square league. The nett revenue amounts to 100,000 
rix dollars. Some of the plantations are supposed to be worth £60,000. 
The storehouses are loaded with merchandise, brought from Europe and 
America. Christianstadt is the capital of Santa Ctuz. The small isl¬ 
and of St. John is fertile, and comparatively healthy. There are said to 
be 71,459 acres of good land in the Danish islands,of which 32,014are 
in sugar plantations, and 1,358 in cotton. The sugar is of the finest 
quality, and the rum equal to that of Jamaica. 

Anguilla, or Snakes island, so called from its long and crooked form, 
belongs to the English. Tim iidiabitnnts raise maize and cattle, and 
make considersble salt. It is ten leagues lung by three in average 
breadth. 
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St Martin’s, belongs partly to the French, and partly to the Dutch. 
Its chief revenue arises from its salt. Many of the settlers are of Fnglish 
origin. 

St. Bartholomew belongs to Sweden. It lies between St. Christopher, 
Anguilla and St. hiiistaiia. Giistavia is the chief town. The exports 
'consist of cassia, tamarinds and sassafras. 

St. Fustalia is afiout two leagues long by one in breadth, and belongs 
to the Dutch. The population on thus small spat amounts to nearly 
12,060, including slaves. Saba, adjoining St. Eiistalia, is twelve miles in 
circumference, and is difficult of access, e-veept for small vessels. On tlio 
hills in this island is an agreeable valley, watered by frequent showers, 
which render it in the highest degreoe fertile. The climate is healthy, 
and the Dutch affirm, that the European women retain their complexions 
longer, than in any oilier of the West India i.slands. Tiie following islands 
all belong to the British. 

Antigua is seven leaguo.s long by as many in breadth. Ifcontains 
59,SH8 acres, of which 31,(ICO arc pasturage, or sugar plantations. I'his 
island has recently been fortified, and has become of importance. The 
inhabitants amount to 40,000, of whom 35.!,000 are slaves. The chief 
town is St. John, in which reside.s the English governor of the Leeward 
islands. The exports, which consist of sugar, ginger and tobacco, are 
very variable, as regards quantity. In 17.SS, no rain fell for seven months, 
and the inhabitants would all have perished of famine, had they not been 
supplied from abroad. Barbuda is 12 leagues north of Antigua, and 
contains L.'iOO inhabitants. ■ The air is so salubrious, that it is a resort 
for invalids. Turtles are found on the shore, and deer and different sorts 
of game in flio woods. « 

St. Ghristojihcr’s is 42 miles in circumference. It affords the finest 
sugar land of any in the West Indies. It contains 28,000 souls, and the 
proportion of freemen to slaves is us 1 to 13. Nevis and Montsorat are 
two small, and very fertile adjacent islands. 

Guadaloupe consists of two small islands, separated by a narrow chan¬ 
nel. Grand Terre is 0 leagues long by 14 in breadth; and Basse 'ferre 
is 15 leagues long by 14 broad. Three small islands, Desiderade on the 
east, Marie Galanto on the southeast, and Isles des Saintes on the south, 

^ are subject to the governor of Gaudaloupe. All these islands contain 
^34,142 acres, and 159,000 souls. There are several volcanic moun¬ 
tains in Basse-Terre, of wliich one only emits clouds of smoke. Basse 
Terre is agreeably diversified by hills, woods, gardens, and enclosures, 
which form a striking contrast with the marshy and sterile land on the 
eastern island. There is a warm spring near Goavo, whose temperature 
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is sufficient to boil eggs. The bees in this island are black, and tfadir 
honey of a purple color. 

Basse Terre, llio chief town, is adorned with many fine buildings, foun¬ 
tains and public gardens. Point a Petre, the metropolis of Grand Terre, 
is unhealtliy, from the contiguity of marshes; but it has one of the finest 
harbors in the West Indies. Besirade is famed for its cotton. Coffee- 
and sugar are cultivated on the hills of Marie, Galante. Dominica so 
called by Columbus, from being discovered on llte Sabbath, is situated 
between Gaudeloupe and Martinico. The soil is well adapted for the 
growth of coffee. The hills, from which several rivers descend, are cover¬ 
ed with the finest woods in the West Indies. On account of its import¬ 
ance, this island 1ms been raised to a distinct government. Tlie staples 
are maize, cotton, cocoa and tobacco. 

Martinico, formerly the most important French island in tliese seas, 
now belongs to the British. The extent of cultivable surface is about 
212.142 acres. It has many steep mountains and rugged rocks. Pitou 
de Corbet is the highest. I'iie loftiest and most abundant palm trees are 
near its summit. Tltis island is better supplied with water, and less sub¬ 
ject to hurricanes, than Gaudeloupe. The productions of both islands are 
nearly the same. Its population is estimated about 100,000. Port Royal, 
the chief town, has a spacious harbor. St. Peter’s town, in this island, is 
the most commercial town in the lesser Antilles, and contains 30,000 in¬ 
habitants. St. Lucia lias a fertile soil, hut a warm and unhealtliy climate. 
It has a population of 20,000 souls. Garenage is the best sea port in St. 
Lucia. Thirty sail of the line might there be sheltered from hurricanes. 
The town is small, and unhealthy. St. Vincents, south of St. Lucia, is 
remarkable foi; its fertility, and produces a great quantity of sugar and in¬ 
digo. The bread tree, brought from Otaheile, has here succeeded en¬ 
tirely. In 1812, there was an eruption of one <,f the volcanic mountains 
of this island. The eastern coast is peopled by the black Caribees, a 
race descended from the aborigines, and fugitive negroes. The English 
population amounts to 23,0(.0, chiefly slaves. Kingston is tlio residence 
of the governor, whose jurisdiction extends over several of the adjacent 
islands. The Grenadines aie a group of contiguous islands, united to 
each other by a ridge of calcareous rocks, that appear to have been form¬ 
ed by marine insects. Cariacon and Isle Ronde are the principal. They 
are small, but fertile and well cultivated. Grenada is situated near the 
Grenadines, and contains 31,272 souls. A lake on the summit of a 
central mountain is the source of many rivers, that adorn and fertilize 
the island. Hurricanes are little known. At this island terminates the 
efcain of the antillea. Barbadofts, Tobago and Trinidad form a distinct 
group. 
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Barbadoes, is the easternmost island in the West Indies- It is 81' 
.miles long) and 14 broad, and of great fertility. The population is oal- 
culated at 90,000. The governor reside-s at Bridgetown, the chief 
town in Barbadoes. This harbor is nearer the eastern contineiit, than 
any other in the Antilles. 

Tobago is 8 leagues Northeast, from Trinidad. The chain of motmtains 
on these islands, from its geological formation, is supposed to be a con- 
tinoation of the mountains of Curaana. The position of Tobago gives it 
great importance, and it might become highly productive. The finest 
fruits of the tropics grow here. Fine figs and guavas, ananas, nutmegs, 
gumcopal, and five dillerent sorts of pepper are among its productions 
A harbor on live nsl, ami aiiolberon the west roast are sheltered from ev¬ 
ery wir.d. The population amounts to 18,000. 

Trinidad lies l.otween Tobago and South America. This island is 65 
miles from cast to west, and 50 from north to south. It produces sugar, 
cofTee, cocoa, woad, tobacco, iudigo, ginger, a variety of fine fruits, maize 
and cedar wv.od. 'I'iicre is a rcmaik ihle hiluuiinous lalsc, situated on 
the western coast. It is HOieel ahovn the sea, and three leagues in cir¬ 
cumference. Small islands, covered with plants and shrubs, arise from 
its ho.s )in, and often disippaar. Tlie bituiiiinous matter of this lake is 
uscil for naval purposes instead of pitcli. Trinidad is important from its 
fertility, its extent and position, whiclt commands the Oronoco, and the 
Dragon’s iiiouth, tiio narrow passage bolwceii it and the mainland, from 
wl)icli it apjiears to have been torn by some convulsion of nature. St. 
Joseph doOuma, the nominal capital, is only a village, and consists of 2 
or 3110 neatly built houses. C'iiagacamus, the greatest sea port, contains 
29,000 inhabitants, h’roni the size and fertility of Trinidad, ithes been sup¬ 
posed, that it rniglit produce more sugar, than the whole of the leeward 
islands. It possesses, also, with Tobago the advantage of being out of 
the ordinary reach of huriicanes. The foregoing islands ate aU under the 
dominion ofGreat Britain. 

The Dutch own tJirec islands on tiie coast of South America. The 

» 

most considerable is Curacoa 12 leagues long and 3 broad. The land is 
arid and sterile; and there is but one well in the island, the water from 
which is sold at a high price. On this light and rocliy soil the Dutt^ 
have planted sugar cane and tobacco. The salt works yield a eonsid- 
CTJlble revenue. But the wealth of the island depends on its eoatre- 
band trade. Williamslead the capital, is one of the neatest towns in the 
West Indies. The public buildings are magnificent, and the privtMe 
houses commodious. The clean streets remind the traveller, tliat iw is 
in a Dutch town. Tho port of Curacoa is spacious. The iahaWtoats of 
the island amount to 12,890. Tho great proportion as in iim oAmr 
VoL. II. 34 
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Vast ladia idaiids, are idaves. Tbe coloniats of Bonur and Araba, two 
Mmll a^acent islanda, en^loj tbemselves chiefly in raising cattle* 

’njo trade, which has been carried on in this great Archipelago, above 
described, has tended more to advance the industry, and extend the 
commerce of those European countries, which have been connected with 
these islands, than all the gold and silver of tlio two Americas. Before 
the abolition of the slave trade, the British introduced 20,000 slaves, 
annually, into their colonies. The value of sugar, annually imported 
into England, is valued at £7,083,265. 1,200,000 puncheons of mm 
are annually distilled in tbo British islands. In 1804, that country 
obtained from the Antilles 20,.529,878 lbs. of cotton. 

This immense wealth is, however, the price of blood. Notwithstanding 
the increase of humanity in the laws, and in the planters, the excessive 
mortality of the rnhserable slaves shows the nature of their condition. 
In their native Africa they rapidly multiply, although tliat climate is 
mote humid and unhealthy, than that of these islanil.s. Interest, it will be 
easily seen, will tend to impel the planters to do every thing for the 
preservation of their slaves. But the misery of exile, servitude, and all 
the bodily torments, to which they are exposed, will continue to shorten 
their existence; and the race in all these i.sl,md3 is constantly on the 
decrease. There is no way to supply the deficiency, but the revolting 
and unchristian enormity of fresh importations. 

The negroes, it has been affirmed, are stubborn and revengeful, not to 
be subdued by mild treatment, but to be driven by the lash. They are, 
in fact, ignorant, docile, gentle, patient and submissive. Cruel men, 
male&ctors and outcasts from Europe, have been raised to be their over¬ 
seers, and hive treated them as beasts of burden. Spanish writers have 
seriously maintained, that the negroes and Indians have no souls; and 
there is too much reason to believe, that such reasonings have led to tlie 
treatment, they have received. There must be laws to protect the slaves 
from outrage. They must be rendered capable of acquiring property, 
l&rriage must be rendered a valid and sacred tie, to prevent the vile 
disease and misery of their present condition. Their children must be 
educated, and gradually brought within reach of the guidance and hopes 

Christianity. Then they might have reason to regard life with cheer¬ 
fulness and hope, and love; and industriously to cultivate the soil, they 
have so long watered with their tears. 

The following most impressive and graphic account of a bright 
morning, and of a huiric^e in the Antilles is copied entire from Make 
Bmn. 

In order to midte our readers better acquainted with this country, we 
riiaJl attempt to describe a morning in the Antilles. For this purpose, 
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let US watch the moment, when the aao, appearing throuj^ a eemw 
'atmosphere, illumines with her rays the summits of the mountains, and 
gilds the leaves of the plantain and orange trees. The plants are spread 
over with gossamer of fine and transparent silk, or gemmed with dew 
drops, and the vivid hues of industrious insects, reflecting unnumbered 
tints from the rays of the sun. The aspect of the richly cultivated valleye 
is difierent, but not less pleasing; the whole of nature teems with the 
most varied productions. It often happens, after the sun has dissi 
pated the mist above the crystal expanse of the ocean, that the scene is 
changed by an optical illusion. The spectator observes sometimes 4 
sand-bank rising out of the deep, or distant canoes in the red clouds, 
floating in an aerial sea, while their shadows at the same time are accu¬ 
rately delineated below them. This plienomenon, to which the French 
have given the name of mirage, is not uncommon in equatorial climates. 
Europeans may admire the views in fliis archipelago, during the cool 
tem[)eralurc of the morning; the lolly mountains arc adorned with thick 
foliage; the hills, from their summits to the very borders of the sea, are 
fringed with plants of never fading verdure; the mills and sugar-works 
near them are obscured by their brandies or buried in their shade. The 
apiiearanee of the vallies is remarkable; t.i form even an imperfect idea 
of it, we mttst groHj) togetlier the iialm lice, the eoroanut and mountain 
cabbage with the hunarind, the orange and the waning idiimes of the 
bamboo cane. On tlic.sc ji’nins we tn ly observe the bushy oleander, alt 
the varieties of tlic Jernsalciu thorn and .'Vfrican rose, the bright scarlet 
of the cordiiim, bowers of’ je.ssaiiiine and greiuidilla vines, and the silver 
and silky leaves of the porilaudia. Fielil.s of siigir cane, the houses of 
the planters, the huts of the negroes, and the distant coakt lined with 
ships, add to the beauty of a West Indian land-scape. At sunrise, wlien 
no breeze ripples the sitrfice of tho ocean, it is frequently so transparent, 
that one can perceive, as if there were no intervening medium, tho 
channel of the water, and ohsorvo the sliell-fish scattered on the rocks, 
and the medusoe reposing on tho sand. • 

A hurricane is generally preceded by an awful stillness oftlie elements; 
the air becomes close and heavy, the sun is red, and the stars at night 
seem unusually large. Frequent changes take place in tho thermometer^ 
t.'hich sometimes rises from 80° to 90°. Darkness extends over tho 
earth; tlie higher regions gleam with lightning. 

The impending storm is first observed on the sea. Foaming mountain 
waves rise suddenly from its clear and motionless surface. The wipd 
rages with unrestrained fury; its noise may be compared to the distant 
thunder. The rain descends in torrents, shrubs, and lofty trees are borno 
down, by the mountain streams, flie rivers overflow their baiflw, and 
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mUmlas^ idaiiit. T»ik» aw) eoiwt«nati(at seem, to parvade the 
frinb af snimted natove, laad bads aie driTea into the cKsesn, attd- 
StMK^ whose alimeat is the sea, seek for refuge in the woods.' The 
frighted besets cf the field herd together, ca rbam in vain for a place of 
tbelter. It is sot a contest of two opposite winds, or a roaring ocean, 
that shakes the earth,- all the elements are thrown into confusion, the 
equilihriam of the atmosphere seems, as if it were destroyed; and nature 
appears to hasten to her ancient chaos. Scenes of desolation have been 
disclosed in these islands by the morning sun—uprooted trees, branches 
shivered from their trunks, the roofs of the houses have been strewed 
over the land. The planter is sometimes unable to distinguish the place 
of his former possessions. Fertile vallies may be changed in a few 
Imnrs into dreary wastes, covered with the carcasses of domestic animals, 
wad the fowls of heaven. 
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Area of the country watered by tlie principal rirera and branches in 


the United States. 

Missouri Territory, i - 
Missouri, 

Arkansas Territory, - 
■Louisiana, i - 
North-'West Territory, i 
Illinois, //i 
Indiana, 

Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, J 
New York, rir 
Maryland, ttjt 
V irginia, | 

Kentucky, 

North Carolina, rV 
Tennessee, 

South Carolina, rla 
Georgia, - 
. Alabama, | 

Mississippi, i ■ 


Square Miles. 
69.9,000 

60.300 
121,000 

36,000 

72,000 

58,310 

34,940 

30,800 

14,650 

- 460 
- • - 110 

25,000 

39,000 

900 

41.300 
!?P0 

- 380 
7,250 

22,670 


Total, 1,263,870 

Valley of the Missouri, ... - 674,000 

Valley of the Mississippi above the mouth of Ohio, - 225,000 

Valley of the Ohio and its waters, - - - . 205,000 

Valley of the Mississippi and its waters, below the mouth of 

Ohio, - - - - • 290,000 


1,394,000 
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Bliaaouri, from its source to ito jancti<Ht with the Ydlow 


Stone, . . . - . 

680 


Do. to its junction with the Mississippi, 

1370 




2050 

Mississippi Proper, from its source to its junction with 



the Missouri, - . . - - 

- 

780 

Alleghany River, the bigest source of the Ohio, to its 



junction with the Monongahela, 

200 


Do. to is junction witli the Miseissppi, 

680 



— 

880 

Mississippi, from tlie junction with the Missouri to its 



outlet, 


910 

Greatest length of the Mississippi from its outlet to highest 



point of llie Missouri, ... 


2960 

Do. to the highest point of Mississippi Proper, 


1690 

Do. to the highest point of the, Ohio, 


1790 
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Of the Missouri—Yellow Stone, ... 


582 

La Platte, 


790 

Kansas, . . . - 


630 

Osage, . . . - 


480 

Of Ohio—Monongahela, .... 


120 

Cumberland, . . . . 


400 

Tennessee, . . . . 


470 

Of Mississippi, below Missouri.— 



White River, 


470 

Arkansas, ... 


1390 

Red River, ... 


1080 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 

Sacket’s Prairie des Council 

Harbor. Detroit. Chiens. Blafis. 
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The highest, lowest, and mean heat for each month, at dilTercnt situa' 
tions, will be shown by the following table: 

•Not*.—N. stands for North latitude, E. for East longitude and W. 
for West longitude, H, for highest, L. for lowest, and M for mean tem¬ 
perature. 
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TABLE, NO. 2. 

TREES COMMON TO LOUISIANA 


Red flowering maple 

Black sugar maple 

Box elder 

Peach 

Red lead 

Pawpaw 

Large cane 

Black birch 

Calalpa 

Prickly pear 

Iron wood 

IJorn beam 

Chiucapin 

Blackberry 

Launct almond 

Wild c.lieriy 

Palnicito, or latania 

Sweet orange 

Dog wood 

Swamp dog wood 

Cypress 

Persimon 

Beech 

Red ash 

Wilier ash 

Water locust 

Honey locust 

Holly 

Butternut 

Butternut hickory 

Swamp hjekory 

Thick shell bark hickory 

Nutmeg hickory 

Black walnut 

Pignut hickory 

Shellbark hickory 


Poplar 

W'liite hay 

Large laurel 

Mulberry 

Spanish mulberry 

Common culinary salt 

Tupeloo 

Black gum 

Buckeye 

Pilch pine 

Loblolly pine 

Cotton wood 

Sycamore 

Poke 

W'hilo oak 
AVater oak 
Si>anish oak 
Black jack oak 
Swamp white oak 
Ovcrcup oak 
Post oak 
Willow oak 
Rod oak 
Black oak 
Live oak 
Black locust 
Dwarf locust 
BIstinean locust 
Blackberry 
Red berried elder 
Downy Linden 
Mucilaginous elm 
Red elm , 

Swamp elm 
Large leaved elm 
Large whortleberry 
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Red cedar 
Sassafras 
Spice wood 
Red bay 
Sweet gum 


Tree whortleberry 

Cranberry 

Muscadine 

Parsley leaved water grape vine 
River grape vine. 


TABLE, NO. 3. 

FLORA OF LOUISVILLE. 


Amaranth, pellitory leaved 
White 
Clustered 
Alaraasco, lily 
Bastard indigo 
Peach, common 
Maple, sugar 
red 

Pennsylvania 
Box, elder 
Althea 
Asparagus 

Swallow wort, oval leaved 
^ Virginia silk 
flesh colored 
variegated 

Pleurisy root 
Spring grass 
Squaw root 
Bane berry 
Angelica tree 
Aralia, berry-bearing 
naked stemmed 
Pawpaw tree 
Ascyrum 

St. Andrew’s cross 
Wall cress, lyre leaved 
Canadian 
common 


Nightshade, deadly 
Garlic, common 
shallot 

Onion, common 
Garlic, field, crow 
Cane, groat 
It cod grass 
Cockle, com 

Honeysuckle, wild, red, white 
Snalie root, Virginia 
Dutchman’s jiipe 
Dug's bane, tustan leaved 
hemp 

Ambrosia, tall 

simple leaved 
mugwort 
Arethusa, bulbous 
drooping 

Agrimony, small flowered 
wood 
hairy 
smooth 
Chamomile, garden 
wild 

Beard grass 

nodding 

Anemone, wild, Virginia 
meadow 
Oats, common 
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Toad flax, common 
Canadian 
Plantain, water 
Buckeye, yellow 
common 
Andromeda 
Red bud 

Moor wort, broad leaved 
Flap, Sweet, calamus 
Columbine, Canadian 
Burdock, common 
Stanvorf, divar icat 

solidapo like 
liyssop-lcaved 
lioadi-loaved 
toa<!-(lj\ leaved 
flax-k;aved 
one-colored 
red-flowered 
iiearl-leaved 
smooth 
larpe-lcaved 
small, while 
P. wort-like 
imperial 
Millfoil, common 
Turnip, Indian 
Virginian 
Ginger, wild 
Cabbage 
Turnip 
Birch, black 
Hazel, elder 
Beet, common 
Catalpa, tree 
Trumpet, creeper 
Berberry, Canadian 

Ibrce flowered 
Bertolina, rough 
Burr marigold 
Do. do. nodding 

Do. do. large flowered 


Fennel, common 
Parsley, common kitchen 
(■clcry, common 
Foxtail grass, meadow 
Pimpmial, field 
Orach, spreading 
Angelica, purple 
common 

Devil’s bit, while 
Mugwort, grey 
Arstida, erect 
Cbiric.a))in, tree 
Hornbeam, American 
Red popjwr, long 
Hazel nut 

Traveller’s joy, Virginia 
striate 

Dog wood. Virgini.an 
Canadian 
upright 

Red rod, .American Cornell 
Comptonia, fiwn leaved 
Celandine, great 
Claytonia, Virginian 
lanceolata 
Solomon’s seal 
Do. sweet scented' 
Red root, New Jersey tea 
Marsh cinquefoil 
Buttonwood 
Wax work 
liovo vine, clasping 
Sedge, plantain leaved 
bristly 
erect 

Senna, Maryland 
dwarf 

Bell fl,awer, pointed leaf 
j jicrfoliato 
Sweet weed 
Cunila,mint leaved 
Cockspur 



m 

Do. do. bipinnat* 
Boehmeria 
Thyme, Virginian 
Quaking grass 

American 

scarlet 

Strawberry blitc, slender 
Hackbcrry 
Red bud, Judas’ tree 
Niglilsliade, eominan 
Cliesnul, common American 
Hemp, common 
Hound’s tongue 
Commelina, Virginian 
Collinsonia, two-colored 
common 

Collinsia 
Sweet Pot aloe 
Bindweed, field, common 
creeping 
head-bearing 
Thom grass 
Centaurella 
Centuary, angular leaf 
Hemlock 

water 
Jerusalem oak 
Wild orach 
Chickweek, common 
field 

Cacalia 

glaucous 

Cucularia 

Lady’s smock, Pennsylvania 
Do. narrow leaved 
Do. Virginian 
Shrub 

sweet scented 
Coral honeysuckle 
Melon, musk 
Cucumber, common 
Cowslip, meadow 


arnENDnE, 

scarlet 

Hawthorn 

Jolmsnuia, American 
Horse radish 
Pumpkin 
S;(iiasli, knotty 
Alelon, water 
Cliorvil 

Gallingalo, yellow 

sm flower 
slrig >113 

Tooth wort, irregular 
Indian potatoe, villous 
Jamestown weed 
Carrot, v.’ild 
l.catlier wood 
T(;n7,lo 

Dragon's bead, Virginia 
P..'pp.?r (ires, Virginia 
I.ail spur. blue 
(Iriuind La.orcl 
Arrow Wood, Indian 
Spin;!!e Tn*?, tnergreen 
Floab:.inP, (,'.iIndian 

Philadelphia 

Hompweed 

nettle-loaf 
purple 
spotted 
Indian Sage 

climbing 
Cotton Grass 
Elophanl’.s Foot 
Dog’s Tail Grass 
Spurge, spotted 

hyporienm-leaf 
thyme-leaved 
Ipecacuanha, wild 
Flymas 

fringed 
Mustard, hedge 
Beech, rusty leaved 
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Thistle, parti-colored 
Virginian 
common 

Sunflower, tick sscilcd 
narrow leaf 
Plouglimaii’s wort 
Do. starliko 
Marigold, common com 
Cowslip. American 
Skunk ral>i)agc 
Peisimon, common 
Fo.x glove, wiki 
purjde 

Hyssop, lipdgc 
varying 
Pea vine, wild 
Ground iiy 

Gonolcbns, parli-colored 
prickly 

Bennef, Virginian 
l.ocusi, prickly 
Genlian, wliito 
Crow’s fool, spot terl 
Carolina 
Goat’s rue, Virginian 
Cudweed, slimy 

plantain leaf 

Hodsonia 

Hydrangia, arborescent 
Snow ball, mock 
Sunflower, roiigb leaf 
soft leaved 
Heliotrope, Indian 
Pennyroyal 

Hawkweed, veiny loaf 
tough 
panicled 

Alum root 
Hazle witch 
Swine’s succory 

Virginia 

Houstonia, blue 


Ash, white 
blue 
stvamp 

Strawberry, garden 
wild 

Fennel, giant 
Colombo 
Gocse grass, s. 

cross branched 
dyers. 

three flowered 
Golden thread 
Hedysarum, st. 

clammy 

naked flowering 
white flowering 

Water lc.af 
Pennywort 
Parsnip, cow 
Timch-me-not 

spotted 

Holly, American 
Ditch weed 
Flag, common 
snake’s head 
Itoa, Virginian 
Walnut, black 
Butternut 
Shell hark 
Shag bark 
Pig nut 
Pcccan 
Cedar, red 

low, dwarf 
Bullrush, soft, k. 

Laurel, narrow leaved 
broad 
Killingia, low 
Flax, common 
Virginian 
Darnel 
Willow herb 
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varying 

Bastard stir flower, upt. 
Hydrastis, Canadian 
St. John’s wort, prolific 
common 
Virginian 
cluster leaved 

Barley, common 
Hop, common 
Hibiscus, meadow 
Okra, garden 
Duck’s meat, small 
L. Cardinal flower 
Lobelia, blue 
Tobacco, wild 
I,obeba, pale 

Claytonian 

Pepper grass, Virginian 
Lupine, perennial 
Lily, Canadian 
Philadelphian 
great flowering 
Privet, common 
Honeysuckle, Virginian 
Cromwell 
Lavender, common 
Lion’s leaf ^ 

Sassafras 
Spice wood 
Leechin, great 
Sickle grass 
Poplar 
Fire weed 
Dandelion 
Mother wort 
Lentanthus, grass leaf 
Cackold’s horns 
Mint, Canadian 
horse 

Monkey flower, winged 
Do. ringenl 
Miegia, reed 


whorled 
Lindemia 
Larcli tree 
Gum, sweet 
Archangel, hispid 
Loosestrife 

four leaved 
Iloarliound, Virginian 
narrow loaf 
Ludwigia, largi.>, c. 

dccurrent 
Miililenhercia 
Mcl inIIlium, Virginian 
htaguolia. grc' il flowering 
Do. stvoet .swamj) 

C'ucumix-'rfruc 
Hoariiouud, common 
Scorpion gras.s, marsh 

Virginian 

Trefoil, marsh 

Saniclc, baslard American two leaf 
Cow wheat, American 
Gum tree, huge, sour 
black 

Catnip 
Fennel flower 
Ti.liaeco, common 
Waior lily, yellow flower 

odorous, Virginia 
Splalterdoc.k, common 
l\eluml;ium 
Wood sorrel, upright 
violet 

Orchis, shewy 

Do. fringed, white and yellow 

Do. spiral 

Beech drops 

Orontiuro, water 

Tree primrose 

Night willow herb 

scallop leaved 

Majoram, wild 
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Majorem, garden 
R^e broom 
woolly 

Cucumber, Indian 
MitchcUa, creeping 
Mulberry, red 
Balm, common 
Calminf, wild 
Medlar, red 
Pear tree, wild 
Chickweed, Indian 
Mallow, smcpotli flowering 
Basil, common 
garden 

Obolaria, Carolinian 
Pliynna, slender spiked 
Alk('kengi, I’oiiiisylvania 
Feverfew, entire leaved 
Passion flower, yellow 
Pellilory 
Lnng wort 
Cotton tree 
Aspen Tree. 

Poplar Lombardy 

I>o. Athenian 

Pond-weed 

Do. perfoliate 

Do. gras.s leaved 

Do. floating, broad-leaf 

Louse-wort 

lanceolate 

Phlox, or B, Lyclinis, spotted 
Do. hairy 
Po. Smooth 
Do. one flowered 
Vajorinn, Greek, creeping 
Knot grass 

upright 

bearded 

Buckwheat, climbing 
Buckwheat, common 
Water Pepper 

voL. n. 


Water arrow leaved 

Buckwheat, climbing, American 

Shrub trefoil 

Pear tree 

Apple tree 

Quince tree 

Crab apple tree 

Mountain mint 

hairy 

Parsnip, common 
Lettuce, wild 

glaucous leaf 
Plantain, Virginian 
lanccoalta 
flattened 

Pcntiiorum, American 
Orange, mock, fragrant 
Do. scentless, common 
Winter Green, spotted 
Pippsisseva 

round-leaved 
Penstomon, putiescent 
smooth 

Hemlock 
Cherry, wild 
Sycamore 
Ginseng 

Panic Grass, capillary 
whorled 
glaucous 
crow’s foot 
broad-lf. 

Scotclt 
Red Grass, canary 
Bean, kidney, common 
lima 

Pea, common, garden 
Timothy, herd-grass 
Meadow Grass 
Do. many-stemmed 
Do. broad-leaved 
Brake 


26 
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Phitostemon, innoxiou 
May-apple 
Poke-berry, coniHion 
Alder, black 
Purslane, common 
Mlll-worf, rcd-coloured 
yeHow 

Snake Root, sencka 
Self-heal, Pennsylvania 
Paspalum, smoolh 
Pickerel-wccd, heart-lf. 
Burnet, common 
Potamisin, stinking 
Poppy, garden 
Oakburr 

white 

chcsnlit 

rock chesnuf 

upland willow 

quercitron 

Spanish 

red 

Rudbeckia, jagged 
rough 
purple 
leaf-clasping 

Gooseberrj’ 

Currant, black 
red 

Palmi Clirisli 
Radish, common 
Crow’s Foot 
iButtcrcups 
Spearwort 

creeping, jt. 
water, b. 
Sorrel, sheep 
Dock, sharp, p. 
Rhododendron, great 
Sumac, red 

stag’s horn 
|»iK>n vine 


dwarf 
Ibreo-leaved 
Rose, Carolina 

small-flowering 

bright 

swamp 

Raspberry, wild, black 
red 

garden 

Dewberry 
Blackberry, tall 
I^ocust, flowering 
Rosemary, garden 
Rliexia, Virginian 
Bladder Nut 
Broom, Spanish 
Woundwort 
Indian Pliysick 
Nine-bark 
Silky Spirea 
Saxifrage, Virginian 
Stitcli-wort, long-leaved 
oval leaved 
slender 

Green-briar, herbaceous 
deciduous 
arvow-lf 

Sage, lyre-leaved 

garden, common 
Elderberry, red 
' black 

Scull-cap, small flowered 
Virginian 
oval-Icaved 

Sisryrinchiim, bermudia 
Thistle, hog, common 
blue 
whitish 

Lizard’s Tail, nodding 
Stone-cross 
Mustard, black 
Mallow, tndian 
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thorny 
Rj'c, spring 
Fo.'illior Grass 
Nightshade 

Black 

Love Apple, tomatoo 
Bitter-sweet 
Potatoes, common 
Egg Plant 
Lilac, common 


Beg rush, round-headed 
Pink-root, Carolina 
Biuisewort, ofiiciual 
villous 
Spillage common 
Thyme, common 
Ecnnel, scorching 
Wheat, siiimncr 
Germander, Virginian 
Canadian 


Groundsel, common 
golden 

'Villow, black, rough 
ozier 

Iloneyworf, three-lcavcd 
Snap Dragon 
Slylosanthes. hispiu 
Golden Bod of Canada 
tall 

ti-colored 
woodland 
scented 
hroad-leaf 
late-flowering 
elm-leavod 
oak-leaved 
Do. crooked-stemincd 
Gentian, bastard 
Water Pimiiernel 
Arrow-heud 
Burr Reed 
Chri santhemum, has. 
Radish, wafer 
•Figwort, Maryland 
Puccooi) 

Spcrguln, corn, field 
Cicely )i<yb 
Parsnip, water 
Club-rush 

email, capill 

spotted 

epikad 


Shepherd's Purse 
Flca-u’ort 
Cedar, white 
^'ew Tree, Canadian 
ighl-shade, three-leaf 
■}'riosacum 
Meadow Rue, rough 
Do dioicioiis 
Linden Tree 
Toad-flax, 
vSi-iidcnvort 
Tantey, common 
Te|)lirosia, Virginian 
Trichosicma, annual 
Clover, while 
rod 

hare’s foot 

Cai’s tail, broad leaved 
Tovara, large-leaved 
Nettle, common 
Ricliwecd 
Bell wort 

Elm Tree, American white 
red, rough 

Milfoil, water, common 
IlL'llet'ore, yellow-flower 
Indian Poke 

narrow-leaf 
Viburnum^ maple-leaf 
Haw, black 
Arrow-woo.-l 

leaved 
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Speedwell, officinal 
Virginia 
Sciill-cap 
Forget-me-not 

slimy 

Creeper, common 
Grape, fox 

common, wild 
chicken 
Whortleberry 
Huckleberry, black 
Cranberry, American 
Violet, arrow-lenvcd 
puliesccnt 
dclicnfc 
Canadian 


roultifid 
lanceolate 
primrose-leaved 
Jliillcin, white 
Misletoc 

Verbisina, Virginian 
Vetch, American 
Vervain, panicled 

nettle-leaved 
erect 
Carolina 
Cockle ButT 
Ash, prickly 
Ycll'jw Root 
Indian Corn 


CRYPTOGAM! A. 


Maiden Hair 
Spleenworf, root-leaf 
Do. ivory-stalked 
Do. hart’s tongno 
Horse tail 
Shave-grass 


Thread Moss 
Water Moss 
Feather Moss 


1. Integer 

2, Campestris 
3 Miptica 

1. Cinnabarinus 


FILICEfi. 

PEnss. 

Club-moss 
Osmunda, showy 

interrupted 

Virginian 

Onocloa, sensitive fem 


MUSCI. 

MOSSES. 

Marsh Moss 
Earth Moss 
Bog Moss 

FUNGI. 

MUSHROOMS. 

2. Xanthropora 

3. Hematapora 
Cup Mushroom. 
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FLORA OF NAOTUTOCHES. 

Flowering Ash. Box Elder; inli.ibilingtlic hunks cf Bed River. 

Buck Eye. A slinih.- Flowers sc.urlel; iuliabiling sandy hills. The 
Creolfts use the bark of the mot as a suhslitulefor soap in washing. 
Star Wort, found on the high hinds, two miles west of Nachitoches. 

Wild Indigo; inhuhils borders of swanins and lakes. 

Anemone; inliahiting sandy hills near lied River. 

May Weed; common on road sides. 

Spikenard. 

Sarsaparilla; hah. growing in ahnndinco half a mile c.ast of Grand Ecor. 
Virginia .‘^iiake Root; growing eight miles north-east of Nachitoches. 
Indian Turnip; growing four miles west of of Nachitoches, on the river 
hanks- 
Milk Weed. 

Pleurisy root; growing in abundance. This species was discovered in 
the year 1811», by Professor Ives, on the plains, two miles east of New 
Haven, Connecticut, I liave since found it in the vicinity of Nachi- 
toohcs. 

Honey Suckle. 

Trumpet Flower 
Prickly Pear. 

Bell Flower. 

Honeysuckle; Woodbine. 

Sensitive Pea. 

Chinquapin. 

Catalpa Tree 
Button Bush. 

Judas Tree. 

Palmetto. 

Worm Seed. 

Sweet Potatoo. 

Morning Glory. 

Dogwood; grows from five to twelve feet high. 

Hawthorn. 

Cypress Tree, in extensive swamps and lakes. 

Ladies’ Slipper; in low ground. 

Thorn Apple. Jamestown Weed, common. 

Larkspur. 

Persimon. 
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Rattle Snake Plantain. 

Coral Plant, hab. on the sandy hills between the Red and Sabine rivers. 

Fl'AVcrs scarlet. 

Tlioroii'rh Wort. 

White Ash. 

Carolina Jessamine, hab. f.mntl growing near a bayou one mile west of 
Nacliitochus. Scarce; lljwors deep yellow, very fragrant. 

Avons. 

Honey I.ocnst; a large, tree growing near the Sabine River; pods contain 
a sweet pulp, which is in large doses a gentle laxative. 

Kentucky Ciiflee Tree: |>otls large, brown. Called by the Ficnch, chicot. 
Okra, cultivated in gardens. 

St. Jolm’.s VV'ort, 

Holly An ever green; berries red. 

Cypress A'ine. 

Fh’ur do bice, in low marsliy situations. 

Peccan Tree, growing in abiunhucc. 

Spice Wood. 

Sassafra.s. Gum is useful for inflamed eyes. 

Sweet Gum Tree. 

Red (.Cardinal Flower. 

Sweet Buy. 

Big Laurel. 

Oswego 1'en, on the high lands south-west of the town of Nachitoches. 
Wax Myrtle. 

Sour Gum Tree. 

Passion Flov'cr. 

Poke Weed. 

Mandrake, May Apple. 

Butter Cup. Hah. roads and ditches. 

Palma Chrisli. 

Locust Tree. A highly ornamental tree. 

Poison Sumach. 

American Centaury. 

Arrow Head. 

Willow, on the hanks of rivers. 

Burnet; hah. on hills; found growing on the blulT near the town of 
Nachitoches. 

Sensitive Briar: flowers red, in globular spikes, very fragrant. 

Blue Eyed Grass. 

Night Shade. 

Golden Rod. 
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Carolina Pink Root. 

Indian Physic, 
dpider Wort. 

Red Elm, Slippery Elm. 

Mullen. 

Violet. 

Misleto, a parasitic plant on trees. On the banks of Red River. 


TABL1<: NO. IV. 


The following is not intended 
the animals most commonly met 
sippi Valley. 

Bison. 

Orizzly Bear. 

Panther; two or three varieties. 
Black Bear. 

Black Wolf. 

Prairie Wolf. 

Beaver. 

Skunk. 

Opns.sum. 

Maryland Marmot. 

Prairie Dog. 

Musk Rat. 

Rabbit. 

Elk. 

Virginia Deer. 

Cougar. 

Bay Lynx. 

Wild Cat. 

Indian Dog. 

Red Fo.x. 

Hare. 


for a complete catalogue—but a list of 
in the f.ncsts and prairies of Ike Missis- 

Pouched Rator. 

Gopher. 

Ground Squirrel. 

White nosed Squirrel. 

Gray Squirrel. 

Leaping Mouse. 

Grey Eo.v. 

Prong Horned Antelope 
IMoimtain Sheep. 

Raccoon. 

Badger. 

Mink. 

Otter. 

Rustic Mouse. 

Meadow Mouse. 

MiiJt Muaculus. 

Domestic Rat. 

Now York Bat. 

Carolina Bat. 

Ground Mole. 


TABLE, NO. V. 

A complete catalogue of the ornithology of the Western Country 
would transcend our limits. The following are the birds most commonly 
met between the lakes and the Sabine. 
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Turkey Buzzard 
Bald Eagle 
Fish Hawk 
American Buzzard 
Marsh Hawk 
Bed Eared Owl 
Barred Owl 
Hawk Owl 
Great Owl 

Great Anicrican Shrike 
Prairie Hen 
Swallow Tailed Falcoln 
American Sparrow Hawk 
Ring Tailed Eagle 
Red Shouldered Hawk 
Mississippi Kite 
Sharp Shinned Hawk 
Slate colored Hawk 
Long Eared Owl 
Virginia Eared Owl 
Pewee Fly Catcher 
Cedar Bird 
Ferruginous Thrush 
Cal Bird 
Brown Thrush 
Mocking Bird 
Golden Crovjncd Thrush 
Red Breasted Thrush 
Water Thrush 

Red Bird, or Virginia Cardinal 

Blue Winged Yellow Warbler 

Blue Bird 

Black Poll Warbler 

Blue Yellow Backed Warbler 

Winter Wren 

Cerulean Warbler 

Great Carolina Wren 

Marsh Wren 

Barn Swallow 

Bank Swallow 

Chimney Swallow 

Purple Martin 


Whip-Poor-Will 
Spanish Whip-Poor-Will 
Night Hawk 
Sky Laik 
Red Lark 

Black capped Titmouse 

Black throated Bunting 

Hairy IVoodpecker 

Rod liellied Woodpecker 

Louisianian Tannager 

Scarlet Tannager 

Tyrant Fly Catcher 

Lnnisiana ]''ly Catcher 

Canada l''ly Catcher 

Yellow Breasted Chat 

While Eyed Fly Catcher. 

American Rod Start 

Red I'ved Fly Catcher 

Green Blaidi Capped Fly Cctcher 

Towlioc Bunting 

Chipping Sparrow 

Cow Bird 

Ytdlow bird 

YTllow hemi) Bird 

Song Sparrow 

Purple Finch 

Lesser red Poll 

Snow Bird 

Cardinal Grossbeak 

Pine Grossbeak 

A morican Grossbeak 

Piii jdo Grac.kle 

Red winged Starling 

Baltimore Bird 

Orchard Oriole 

Yellow headed Oriole 

Meadow Lark 

Robin Red Breast 

White breasted Nut-thatch 

Red breasted Nut-thatch 

Raven 

Crow 
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Magpie 

Pileated Woodpecker 

Bjuejay 

Downy Woodpecker 

Ruby throated Humming bird 

Great marbled Godwit 

Belfed Kingtlslier 

Horned Grackle. 

Carolina paroquet 

Common Ccxrt 

Wild Turkey 

Laughing Gull 

Pinnated Grouse 

Marshtern 

Rufl'ed Grouse 

I,essortem 

Virginia Partridge 

Rough billed Pelican 

Passage Pigeon 

Brown Pelican 

Carolina Pigeon 

Cormorant 

Ki'ldeer 

Swan 

Golden plover 

Canadian Goose 

Hooping Crano 

Barnacle Goose 

Saiulhill Crane 

IVhite fronted Goose 

Great Heron 

Blue winged Teal 

Green Heron 

Biiflle headed Duck 

Night Heron 

Wild Duck 

Long hilled Ciirlow 

Summer Duck 

I.iKls Wood Cock 

Scaup Duck 

Willel 

Wood Duck 

Stono Curlew 

Pinlailed Duck 

Tell tale Godwit 

Golden eye 

Solitary Sandpiper 

American Widgeon 

Semi palmatcd Sandpiper 

Red breasted Merganser 

Yellow shank’s Snipe 

Hooded Merganser. 


TABLE, NO. VI. 

T'lO mcthodisl oluirch is the most numerous denomination in file 
ern rnuntry. Tl);; number of communirants in 1826 was about 135,000. 
The Metho'lisf congreualions contain U)>on an avcrago .5 or 6 hearers to 
every communicant. Ttiis calculation will give this dcnoraiimlion be 
(ween 7 and 800,000 at tint time. The number of itinerant ministers 
•!8r>. The number of local ministers was probably greater. In 1830, 
the number of eammunicanls was about 173,063, and 618 that 
of travidling prenchius. 'J'lio superannuated ijreachers amounted to 40 
The Presbyterians had six hundred and fourteen preachers in 1830, 
5)21 churches, and 60,170 communicants The B.iptists in 1830 bad 
1,063 preachers, 1701 churches and 90,000 communicants. The Epie 
VoL. 11. 27 
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copal in the same year 51 ministers, 60 churches and 2,000 communicants. 
The Cumberland Preshylerians 40 ministers, 70 churches, 7,000commu* 
nicants. Tliis denomination is rapidly inc;'cnsinw. The Catholics ISO 
ministers, 130 churches and tclweoii 1 and OOil.OfiO -.vorsliippers. The 
Christians who arc Unitarian in their sintimnnts have 400 flourishing 
congregations in Ohio and Kcntucliy. The Unilariar.sliave a few church¬ 
es. Tbs Tunhers are generally emigrants from Germany and are distin¬ 
guished by wealing long beards and by holding ibo doctrine of universal 
salvation. They have about 40 churches. The Shakers have a number 
of flourishing societies. There are 100 German Lutheran churches, great 
numbers of Free will Baplists followers of Mr. Cainphii!l, not a few Mor- 
monites, a growing number of congregations calling ilicmsclvcs Kmanci- 
pators, chiefly of the Baptist denominatinn. They hold a pcipctiml cru¬ 
sade ag.ainst slavery. There are perhaps 20 Jewish synagegucs. The 
‘Quarterly Journal of Education’ thus assigns the supposed luimbcrof 
those attached in any way to any ChrtB'ian society. Mcliindisis 800.000. 
Baptists 700,000. Pres! ytc.i.ius 550,0(!0, f.'atholics 4.")0,(!(10. Episco¬ 
palians 50,000. Cumberland Prcsbylcri.’.ns, f0,!>; 0. Glhcr denomina¬ 
tions among which the Scotch Ref a mod have not 1 eon cnuincralod 
100,000, making the tot.il number of worshippets in the western country 
2,730,000 and of those who da not worship ! ,‘{00,000. T'ln's estimate ia 
too small. The number of people in the western couiiliy who have their 
religion yet to choose exceeds 2.030,000. 

I'he following is probably a correct statement of the denotninalions in 
the United states. 


DenomiMtien*. Ministers, 

Orthodox (5ongregalion.alisls, 1,000 
Unitarians 150 

Presbyterians 1,700 

Dutch Reformed 159 

Episcopalians 500 

Oarman Reformed 81 

Lutherans 205 

Associate Presbyterians 74 

Calvinistic Baplists, 2,914 

Methodist Episcopal 1,777 

Cumberland Presbyterians 50 

Swedenborglans 30 

United Brethren 23 

Quakers or Friends — 


Associate and other Methodists 350 


Congreffations. Communicants. Population^ 


1,270 

110,000 

1,230,000 

100 


176,000 

2,158 

173,329 

1,800,000 

194 

17,888 

125,000 

700 


600,000 

400 

17,400 

200,000 

1,200 

44,000 

400,000 

144 

15,000 

100,000 

4,384 

334,927 

2,743,453 


470,000 

2,600,000 

75 

8,000 

100,000 

23 


5,000 

23 

2,000 

7,000 

400 


200,000 


35,000 

175,000 
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Christ-ians 

200 

800 

36,000 

275,000 

.Emancipators 

15 


000 

4,500 

45cvcntbd.ay B.iptists 

30 

40 

2,000 

20,000 

Sj.x Principle “ 

35 

30 

1,SC0 

20,000 

Mennoiiiles 

200 


30,000 

130,000 

Tunkers 

40 

40 

3,000 

30,000 

Free will Baptists 

StlO 

400 

16,000 

150,000 

Free Communion do. 

30 


3,500 

30,000 

Shakers 

45 

15 


6,000 

Universalists 

150 

300 


150J)00 

Roman Catholics 

— 



500,000 

Jews and others not mentioned 150 



60,000 

Total 

9,041 

13,8f51 


1,314,844 

There are probably 

in the United States 10,000 settled ministers and 


14,000 fir;cd congicgations. 


TABLE NO. VII. 

Exports fiotn New Oilcans in 1S31 ^‘13,000,000. Among the items 
are 157,3J8 barrels of from .50 to f0,(K)0 h gsbcatls of sugar and 

30'3,853 bales of cotton, 'J'lic iiinoiiiit ofpirk cannot be nscerOained, but 
probably ox'-eeds 3,0tt0,'t!);l. The oxpnrt.s from r.bibilo fir the same 
year iiinoimtod to .'Jt!,f>.K!,'b5S. From Cinemnati over .§1,000,000. The 
lead annually exported ftini New Orlems amounts to about 12,000,000 
ibs. The steam bmt toimago of the we.slern country c.xceetls 50,000 
tons. The number of steam bo its that have run upon the western waleti 
from 1811 to 1830 is 33d. Present number 330. 


TABLE NO. Vm. 

It is no longer necessary to give the names of the steam boats on th# 
western waters to establish in the public mind abroad the extent to which 
fho increase of steam boats Ins t een curried. The present amount of 
tonnage in the Western Country is .50,0(10 tons.’ About boats hare 
been built or run upon thes'o waters. Of these 133 were built at Cincin¬ 
nati and about the same number at Pittsburgh. Fifteen or 16 were bwK 
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•t New Orlenns. The rest were built at various places on the Ohio and 
Some of them in the Atlantic ports. It is believed that 35 have been 
bnilt during the past stjason, same of them of the largest and most.beauti- 
fnl class. A very great improvement now generally adopted in the we^t'- 
era steam boats is to have them built with upper decks as they are called, 
<hat is tlto whole extent of the cabin arrangement occupies the complete 
length of the boat in the upper story giving the cabin an airy and extensive 
promenade wholly free from the annoyance of the steam and the noise of 
the enginery. When the boat and the captain are both good, the passage 
itpand down the rivers is generally made in groat comfort. Now and then 
It ruffian creates annoyance in which case if the captain possess energy 
•nd self respect, which is the case with the greater portion of these officers 
the prompt remedy is adopted of selling him on shore. Prices of passage 
■on anaVerage are as follows. From Bullimoro to Wheeling $14. From 
Wheeling to Cincinnati by the stage $14. By the river $10. From 
Pittsburgh to Wheeling $3. From Cincinnati to Louisville $4. Return 
$8. From Louisville to New Orleans $30. Return the same. From 
Cincinnati to St. Louis $16. From St. Louis to New Orleans $30. From 
New York to Albany 2$. From Albany to Buffalo, by the canal $18. 
Prom Buffalo, to Cleaveland $8. From Cleaveland or Sandusky to 
Cincinnati by the stage $13. 


TABLE NO. IX. 

MILITARY POS'm AND ARSENALS. 


Fort Brady, 

Fort Mackinac, 
Fort Howard, 

Fort Dearborn, 
Fort Gratiot, 

Fort Niagara, 
Madiaon Barracks, 
Hancock Barracks, 
Fort Sullivan, 

Fort Preble, 
l^rt Constitution, 


Michigan Territory, 

u u 

u u 

u u 

U <( 

New York. 

New York, 

Maine. 

(( 

(( 

New Hampshire. 
Massachusetts. 
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Port Wolcott, 

Fort Trnmbull, 
iVestPoinl, 

Fort Columbus, 

Fort Delaware, 

Fort Me Iloiiry, 

Fort Severn, 

Fort Washington, 

Fortress Monroe, 

Fort Johnston, 

Fort Moultrie, 

Oglethorpe Barracks, 

Fort Marion, 

Fort Snelling, 

Fort Crawf rrl. 

Fort Armslron", 

Fort Winnebago, 
Cantonment Leavenworth, 

Jefferson Barracks, 
Cantonment Gibson, 
Cantonment Jesup, 

Baton Kouge, 

Cantonment Atkinson, 
Fort Wood. 

Fort Pike, 

Fort St. Philip, 
Cantonment Brooke, 

Fort Mitchell, 

Key West, 

Arsenal Watertown, 
Arsenal, Watervleit, 
Arsenal Rome, 

Arsenal Pittsburgh, 
Arsenal Frankford, 
Arsenal Baltimore, 
Arsenal Washington, 
Arsenal near Richmond, 
Arsenal Augusta, 

Arsenal Baton Rouge, 


Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

New York. 

New York. 

Dalaware. 

Maryland. 

It 

u 

Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Gcargia. 

Florida. 

On the Upper Mississppi. 

Micliigan Territory. 

Right hank of the Missouri near the 
Little Platte. 

Missouri. 

On the Arkansaw. 

Louisiana. 

« 

i( 

U 

4t 

it 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Florida. 

Massachusetts. 

New York. 

« a 

Pennsylvania. 

(( 

Maryland. 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia. 

Georgia. 

Louisiang. 
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exhibiting the number of each description of 
States of America, as returned 


Amount carried forward 
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States and Tebkitokies. 
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li 
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Maine 

34,03 J 

28,74,1 

25,536 

22,41(1 

35;02!S 

New Hampshire - 

11),43b 

17,50;. 

10,800 

14,873 

21,147 

Massachusetts - 

4l),0]ri 

34,05; 

34,‘i;)5 

32,86b 

58,431 

Rhode Island 

(i.731 

.5,7^'8 

5,403 

5,354 

8,425 

Connecticut 

111,021 

17.801 

17.773 

16,510 

26,1,81 

Vermont 

21,0811 

10.1 If 

17.506 

15,805 

24,200 

N. District of New York 

nb.'ioii 

iti3.(‘.!5:{ 

88,814 

74,176 

124.787 

S. District of New York 

3lt,">2:; 

33.-ti-(: 


27.763 

51,728 

Total of New York 

i..b',i3: 

13>,31! 

118,7-I, 

101,030 

170,515 

New Jersey 

25,073 

21.200 

10.730 

17,1.32 

20,894 

K. District of Pennsylvania 

00,744 

5!»,321 

4.5,115 

41.321 

08,370 

W. District of Pennsylvania 

ri0,0;('i 


37,176 

33,630 

52,483 

Total of Pennsylvania 

lit,12.. 


82,501 

71,351 

126,802 

Delaware 

4.747 

4.0.11 

3,032 

3.170 

5,50!) 

Maryland 

23,73.’ 

10,430 


1.5.772 

2!),3i!6 

E District of Virginia 

3:5,15(: 

2l!.in2 

22.532 

10,813 

33,2,82 

W. District of Virginia 

32,42.7 

25,301 

26.7 6ri 


27,54:1 

Total of Virginia 
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00,826 

North Carolina - 

40,002 

35,073 

31,171 

25,5.82 

39,174 

South Caroliha - 

25,131 

20.20,7 

10,192 

13,000. 

22,100 

Georgia 

33,011 

23,580 

18,'i79 

15,60.8 

26,088 

N. District of Alabama 

l),4.5f. 

6,737 

5,231 

4,305 

7,o:}0 

S. District of Aabama 

]3,30C 

8,760 

6,90;-; 

5.194 

10.308 

Total of Alabama 

22,755 

15,107 

12,136 

0,409 

17,347 

Mississippi 

7,022 

5,560 

4,5.81 

3,083 

7,215 

E. District of Louisiana 

5,017 

4.187 

3,335 

2,8.50 

7,435 

W. District of Louisiana 

2.851) 

2,190 

1,801 

1,478 

3,027 

Total of Louisiana 

7,870 

OjiiwG 

.5,2.30 

4,328 

10,462 

E. District of Tennessee 

10,60(5 

14,733 

11,78,8 

9,.59P 

14,074 

W. District of Tennesse 

40,047 

30,.5!)1 

21,431 

19,927 

,30,043 

Total of Tennessee 

bWjtij'i 

4.5,324 

35,21!) 

2H,.52t 

44,717 

Kentucky 

54,22S 

41,294 

31,515 

29,2,Sf 

45,384 

Ohio 

66,364 

74,813 

02,260 

51,160 

81,016 


dHW,7171724,04»|»a5,a27l5;lt)f.i58|887,62tt| 
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persons teitMn the screral Districts and Territories of the United 
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Indiana 

39,775 

28.863 

22,023 

17,970 

27,677 

Illinois - - - 

18.81!" 

12,747 

10,033 

7,775 

14,708 

Missouri 

13,5()t 

0,<)24 

7,404 

5,405 

11,1.5( 

Arkansas 

3,011 

2.02-; 

1,026 

1,277 

2,832 

Mtciiigan 


2‘:uc 

1,!21 

1,5.53 

4,033 

K. Districl of Florida 

HI 

:j2ti 

201 

170 

47.5 

W. District of Florida 


3.55 

2/3 

245 

604 

Middle Districl of Florida 

C23 

(54( 

407 

3.5(1 

9.52 

S. District of Florida 

If- 

12 

14 

18 

80 

Total of Florida 

1 j'jiili 


1,015 

vac 

2,171 

District of Columbia 

2,345 

1,081 

1,474 

1..521 

2,705 

Total of the U. States 

il72,l;4 

iM-2,(>.{/ 

()7I,<)N6 

.»7;>,014 

!i.52.0n2 


l-KMAXKS 




Maine 

32,4.'>8 

27,«(i7l 

24,07l> 

92,330 


New Harojjshire - 

18,50(5 


15..584 

14,846 

24,486 

Massachusetts 

3!»,r.i(i 

31,504 

33,300 

34,401 

60,427 

Rhode Island 

0,020 

5.041 

5,-209 

5,577 

9,207 

Connecticut 

lS,24f 

10,037 

](i,574 

1.5,08,5 

26,519 

Vermont - - - 

2I,32t! 

18,633 

10,877 

15.776 

25,167 

N. Districtof New-York - 

11.3,755 

100,075 

8.5,712 

75,251 

116,804 

S. District of New-York - 

37,92(5 

32,049 

20,010 

30,02 f 

51,638 

Total of New-York - 

151,081 

133,024 

115,328 

105,2/5 

108,442 

New Jersey 

23,051 

20,481 

18,248 

16,792 

25,839 

E. District of Pennsylvania 

57,95!- 

48,481 

43,50:i 

43,793 

06,990 

W. District of Pennsylvania 

54,127 

44,386 

3(i,422 

32,856 

48,4.33 

Total of Pennsylvania 

112,08t 

b2,S0V 

79,985 

70,646 

115,423 

Delaware 

4,046 

4,01-4 

3,(55i 

3,38C 

5,474 

Maryland 

■2-2,35r 

18,Oil" 

17,327 

18,021 

27,245 

E. District of Virginia 

31,40.5 

25,301 

■22,33; 

22.474 

35,286 

W. Districl of Virginia 

39,00! 

2 s-OtlC 

1!),501 

18,030 


Total of Virginia 

02,40-; 

40,081 

41,ti2i 

40,al0 

62,05, 

North Carolina - 

42,780 

31,247 

28,79i 

RUma 

41,221 

South Carolina - 

23,727 

10,044 

15,631 

15,133 

21,965 

•_- _ 


22,648 

17,847 

16,517 


Ajhount carried forward |8«?,443|7H2,00Bld88,ti6l)ld6tJ,31li|U»J,W»t. 
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AGGRB 

FREE! 


lEVAI.Hi. 


Statss xxo TiMUToarEa. 

& 

^ e 

S » 

•2 2 

5 3 

•5S . 

e 2 

* St 

1 s 
“2 

o = 

g| 

O o 

(S B 

w 

« 5 

O B 

•B 

*= tl 

« 

sl 

I.S 

AoiJunt brought forward 

■if.7,443 

702,083 

388,830 

352,311 

101,8»t 

N. Bistrlcl of Alabama - 


0,447 

4,030 

4,40r 

C,32r; 

S. District of Alabama 

19,1'Vl 

H.I-iO 

0,187 

. 5 , 54 : 

8,137 

Total of Alabama 



11,0«( 

0,041 

14,103 

Mississippi 


.5.251 

4101, 

3.r.7f 

5,235 

E. District of L'luisiana - 


4,033 

3,110 

3.141 

4.‘>92 

\V. District of Louisiana - 


0| 1 5' 

1.731 

1,5.5‘ 


Total of Louisiana - 

7 j‘J / si 

t),ls,. 

0,144 

4,/OJ 

8,940 

E. District of Tonnesses - 

1S,171 

14,02-; 

11,051 

lO.OOf 

11.801 

\V. District of Tennessee 



1 

2l>,58' 

2s,0.57 

Total of Tennossco - 

6.'>,J4(> 

13,2.1, 

i;> 

30, >/, 

•*2,8j8 

Kentucky 

50,701 

.30,51.'-' 

82,311 

20,33 ■ 

41,570 

Ohio ... 

80,TO'- 

7i.N5r 

.50,50 1 

5-2,771 

75,442 

Indiana 

37,151 

27,1-21 

20,8 IS 

IH.Olt' 

23,170 

Illinois 

17,111 

12,-22-; 

J) OO'J 

8,211 

12.279 

Missouri 

lV>n 

0,0 IV 

(5,78i' 

.5,77-, 

8,854 

Arkansas 

2,78-4 

l.SOl 

i,ior 

l,-2-2(i 

2,‘)03 

Micitigan 

2,727 

2,05’ 

1,77(' 

1,43 

2,512 

E. District of Florida 

43-7 

20( 

23 • 

2-2! 

330 

W. Districttjf Florida 

502 

35-: 

23-2 

270 

39S 

Middle District of F.ortda 

e.oi- 

60( 

441 

407 

6 >5 

S. District of Florida 

ir 

< 

12 

n 

24 

Total of Florida 

;,807 

1,251 


0-23 

4,44/ 

District of Columbia 

2,181 

1.343 

1,33P 

1,84*' 

2,887 

Total of the U. States 

oao,i(M 

(•>1,3 »i 

> «H,0 t 

59/, (14 

115,382 





ARPBSmX. 












































SLAVES 




.Bttxwt Am Tnuinnun. 


New Hampshire - 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Coonecticut 
Vermont 

N. District of N. Y. 
S. District of N. Y. 
Total of New-York. 

New-Jersey 
E' District of Penn. 
W. District of Penn. 
Total of Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

E. District of Virginia 
W. District of Virginia 
Total of Virginia 

North Carolina - 
South Carolina - 


N. District of Alabama 
S. District of Alabama 
Total of Alabama 

Mississippi 

£. District of iKiuisiana 
W.'District of Louisia. 
Total of Louisiana 

E. District of Tenn. 
W. District of Tenn 
Total of Teneessee. 


Kentucky 

oi 



ad,t5o0 
27,486 

Ohio - - I__ I_ 

Amnt. carried forwaTd| 344 , 737 jjo 5 ,lWl) 18 o, 745 |ll( 5 ,E{ti 9 | 40 ,s 7 O) 171 


0,045 

1,V42 

7,613 

2,286 
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SLAVES. 












































































Avrmtnx. 


GENERAL AGGRE 
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GATE—Continued. 





FEMAIaKSI. 






^ • 1 




3 e 


a. a 


c: '9 ^ 


f % 

M 

s 

= 15 

4, -3 

r; s «2 

O c 

9 

c s 

!s ^ 

C * " 
O 

- S £ 

5 §'= 
O c 

!S 

« » g 

O S 

<9 SS 

c 

•!“.s 
1 2 §• 

TOTAL. 

33,337 

30,403 

27,090 

20,397 

11,143 

283 

9,107,751 

r>i 

48 

28' 

22 

15 

2 

125,781 

IHO 

158 

!)3 

07 

37 

4 

183,425 

243 


120 

8!) 

52 

0 


72 


47 

49 

17 


130,806 

2,210 

2,401 

1,724 


057 

25 

155,318 

427 

338 

20vS' 

134 

!)() 

3 

60,267 

2,()43 

2,73!) 

1,9.32 

1,399 

750 

28 

215,575 

340 

209 

UiO 

112 

87 

1 

196,374 

393 

343 

207 

103 

105 

5 

488,448 

739 

012 

373 

275 

192 

6 

084,822 

039 

197 

357 

.38!) 

.358 


688,844 

l,r)59 

1,551 

788 

01.3 

241 


937,679 

587 

.553 

284 

235 

100 


341,582 

30!) 

231 

124 

110 

49 

1 

157,575 

75 

00 

45 

01 

30 

2 

140,084 

17 

13 

10 

7 

0 


30,383 

20 

.30 

27 

10 

3 


31,260 

59 

53 

30 

21 

23 


8,953 

71 

05 

2.3 

34 

21 

1 

• 9,478 

2 

2 

3 

1 



15,777 

12 

10 

7 

0 

4 


517 

141 

130 

09 

02 

48 


34,725 

863 

1,033 

082 

.564 

368 

HE 

39,858 

47,347 

48,125 

32,.504 

24,260 

13,369 


12,856,1.54 


Voi.. n. 


30 
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AFFBNDIX. 


States and Tekkitohibs. 


ISaino - 

New Hampshire - - 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Oonnecticut 

Vermont . - - 

N. District of N. Y. 

S. District of N. Y. 

Total of New-York. 

New-Jersey 

E- District of Pennsyhania 
W. District of Pennsylvania 

Total of Pennsylvania 

Delaware ... 

Maryland 

E. District of Virginia 
W. District of Virginia 

Total of Virginia 

North Carolina - - - - 

South Carolina ... 
Georgia ... 

N. District of Alabama 
S. District of Alabama 
Total of Alabama 

Mississippi .... 

E. District of I-ouisiana 
W. District of Louisiana 

Total of Louisiana 

E. District of Tennessee 
W. District of Tennessee 
Total of Tennessee. 

Kentucky .... 

Ohisf .... 

, Amount carried forward 


AGGRE- 


WHITE PERSONS, included 

Who are 

Who are df. 

Who are df, 

deaf and 


and dumb,of 

(liimh. under 

the Hge of 14 

25 and ii(:* 

14 years 

and under 25 

wards. 

of age. 



(H 

62 

61 

33 

55 

48 

57 

69 

144 

3 

30 

22 

44 

151 

100 

37 

5N 

54 

195 

202 

188 

77 

113 

55 

272 

315 

243 

04 

71 

71 

no 

14K 

153 

!)4 

106 

J)5 

210 

254 

248 

9 

10 

11 

47 

32 

53 

07 

62 

9ti 

00 

64 

73 

127 

126 

169 

69 

65 

60 

61 

51 

60 

52 

48 

47 

11 

12 

8 

32 

13 

8 

43 

25 

16 

12 

10 

■9 


7 



6 

mmm 

11 

13 

21 

17 

19 

15 

46 

44 

39 

63 

63 

54 

92 

109 

82 

161 

164 

121 

1,531 

1,781 

Lg^ 
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Ar»Kimix. 


m 

GENEMJkL AGGm- 


WHITE PEOPLE inclnded 


0TATKI AJn» IrSRIItTOIkllM. 

WJio nf« 
Aeaf aod 
dumb, undep 
14 yeftTi of 
age. 

Wboa« 
deaf and 
dumb, of 14 
and under 

25. 

Who are 
deaf and 
duxnh. of 25 
and upwards 

Amount brought forward 

1,531 

1,781 

l,?S^ 

Indiana 

54 


- 

Illinois - - . 

22 

24 

18 

Missouri 

17 

7 

9 

Arkansas ... 

.5 


1 

Michigan 

5 

1 


3 

2 

E. District of Florida 


W. District of Florida 

1 

“ 

2 

Middle District of Florida 

- 

- 


S. District of Florida 




Total of Florida 



4 

District of Columbia 



3 

Total of the U. States 

1,640 

1,874 

i,7:«) 


RECAPITULATION exhibiting the general aggregate of each 


FREE WHITE PERSONS. 


Malis ttndei 5 years of age 
eS 5 and under 10 
of 10 and under 15 
of 15 and under SJO 
of 20 and under 30 
of SO and under 40 
of 40 and under 50 
of 50 and under 60 
of 60 and under 70 
of 70 and under 80 
of 80 and under 90 
of 90 and under 100 
of 100 and upwards 


972,194 

782,637 

- 671,688 
575,614 

- 952,902 
592,596 

- 369,370 
230,500 

- 134,910 

58,136 

15,945 

1,993 

274 


5,358,76ffl 












APpmiHx. 


GA TE — Ctmtinued. 



Fbmalhs under 5 years of ago 
of 5 and under 10 
of 10 and under 15 
of 15 and under 20 
of 20 and under 30 
of 30 and under 40 
of 40 and under 50 
of 50 and under 00 
of 00 and under 70 
of 70 and under W) 
of 80 and under 00 
■ of 00 and under 100 

of 100 and upwards 


Tula! number of free wliitcs 10,526,058 
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1. MAINE. 


Table .of the Counties and County Towns. 


t'ountiex, 



County Towni. 

1 

Cuniberlaiicl 


60.1 i;i 

Portland 

112,691 

Hancock 

i7,«r)( 

24;347 

Castino 

li,155 

Kennebec 

40,LK 

52,191 

AuBtJSTA 





(Wiscasset 

2,443 

Lincoln 

46,84:t 

.57,181 

1 

t 

o 

■“V- 

1,664 




(Wam?ii 

2,030 

Oxford 

27,1(14 

3.5,217 

Paris 

2,337 

Penobscot - 

13,S7( 

III,.530 

llangor 

2,868 

Soniersot. 

21,787 

.35,7.S8 

Norridgewock 

1,710 

Waldo 

22,253 

20,700 

Relfast 

3,077 

Wiisliington 

12,713 

21,205 

Machias 

1,021 




(York 

3,485 

York 

tii.28;! 

51,710 

^Alfred 

1,453 

Total 

2!»s,:!:!r, 

:{!m,l‘i>2 



11. 

NEW HAMf,SHIRE. 


|{.(ickiiigb:im 

•10,,52(1 

■11,152 

d’ortsmoiith 

8,082 




(Exeter 

2,7.59 




( Dover 

5,449 

Strallbi'd 

■11,115 

58,016 

j Gilinanton 

.3,816 




\ C Ilford 

1,872 




LRoclieator 

2,1.55 

Mcrimac 

:{2,74:t 

;ii,6io 

CoNC!ORn 

3,727 

tTilldinioii..di 

:15,7^8! 

:!7,7i;2 

Amherst 

1,6.57 

(’licsbii'i' 

2i;,7.5;i 

27,016 

Kec‘ue 

2,374 

Sullivan 

18,02^8 

l!),(i87 

Ncw|)( irt 

1,913 




^Haverhill 

2,153 

Grafton 

32,l)8il 

38,601 

^Plymouth 

1,175 




Lancaster 

1,187 

Coos 

.5,151 

8,300 



Total 

2I1,IC.| 

26'.>,.533 



VliUMONT. 1 

Addison 

20,4t)!l 

21,010 

Middlebury 

3,468 




(IJonningtou 

3,1111 

Bonningtm 

1.0,125 

17,170 

IMluichester 





Danville 

2,631 

Caledonia 

10,(160 

20,tlti7 

Burlington 

.8,526 

■Chittenden 

10,055 

21,775 

Gildhall 

481 

Essex 

.‘1,2'84 

3,0,S] 

St. Albans 


Eranklin 

17,102 

21.525 

North Hero 


Grand Isle 

3,.527 

3,6!KS 

Chelsea 

1,058 

Orange 

2-4,681 

27.285 

Irasbnrgh 

860 

■Orleans 

6,!»76 

15!,‘>80 

Rutland 

2,753 

Rutland 

2!l,l»8.‘l 

31,205 

Mosti-euer 


Washington 

14,113 

21,30-1 

Newfane, 

1,441 

WincUiam 

28,650 

28,758 

(Windsor 

3,134 




^Woodstock 


Windsor 

38,2:i3 

40,(i23 



Total 

225,764 

2.80,670 
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IV. MASSACHUSETTS. 

Table of ihe Counties and County Toteiis. 


Cotntiea. 

Malcu. 

Futualeii, 

BuSblk 

28,580 

31,093 

Essex 

39,431 

42,929 

Middlesex 

38,107 

39,348 

Plymouth 

Norfolk 

20,905 

20,430 

21,(i78 

21,29(> 

Bristol 

23,300 

25,178 

Barnstable 

Nantucket 

Dukes 

Worcester 

Hampshire 

Hamden 

Franklin 

iBerksliire 

13,997 

3,:i39 

1,702 

41,545 

14,999 

15,28.8 

14,447 

18,310 

14,303 

3,584 

1,708 

42,449 

14,995 

10,003 

14,705 

18,510 

Total 

2!)4,449|308,559| 


Tot- 

County towiw 

Pop. 

02,162 

Boston 

01,392 

(Salem 

18,886 

82,887 

'Newbury port 

6,388 


(Ipswich 

2,951 

77,9(i8 

^Cambridge 

6,071 

1 Concord 

2,017 

42,993 

Plymouth 

4,751 

41,901 

Dodliam 

3,057 

49,474 

^cw Bedford 

7,592 

/Taunton 

0,015 

28,525 

Barnstable 

3,975 

7,202 

Nantucloit 

7,202 

3,518 

Kdgartown 

1,509 

84,305 

Worcester 

4,172 

30,210 

Northampton 

3,613 

3],(i40 

Springfield 

(>,784 

29,344 

tlreonfield 

1,540 

37.825 

(TTo.oiT 

1 .OllOX 

1,355 

IsfuAND. 




ColrM.j 

TtSij 

527 

518 

410 

ItiO 

980 

l«5j 

279 

481 

371 

2251 

3491 

132 

1,005 

r(T(Tr> 


Countief. 

Pop. 1S20. 

Poii. la.ai. 

"47,014’ 

16,534 

15,114 

12,784 

5,166 

“97,212- 

t.’uuuty Towns. 

Pop. iltto. 

r6,iw2 

8,010 

3,603 

1,591 

3,054 

Providence 

Newport 

Washington 

Kent 

Bristol 

Trf.al 

35,786 

15,771 

15,687 

10,228 

5,637 

PjioviiruNce 

Newport 

South Kingston 
East Greenwich 
Bristol 

83,05‘,> 

VI. CONNECTICUT. | 

Fairfield 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

New Haven 

New London 

Tolland 

Windham 

Total 

42,739 

47,264 

41,207 

22,405 

39,616 

35,943 

14.330 

25.331 
2757248, 

'46,950 

51,141 

42,855 

24,845 

43,848 

12,295 

18,700 
27,077 
297,Til 

(k'nirfidel 
/ Danbury 

llAKTfORlI 

Litchfield 

(Middletown 

/liaddarn 

New II.ivEN 
(New Loudon 
/Norwich 

Tolland 

Btooldyn 

4,226 

4,311 

7,076 

4,4.56 

6,892 

3,025 

10,180 

4,356 

3,144 

1,698 

1,413 
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Vn. NEW YORK. 


Table of the Counties and County Towns. 
South District. 


. Cnuntien. 

Pop, IIIJO. 

Top. 

County Towm. 

1 Pop 

Columbia 

MS,830 

39,t».53 

Hudson 

5,306 

Dutchess 


50,020 

Pougiikccpsie 

7,222 

Greene 

33,{Kits 

20,525 

Catskill 

4,868 

King’s 

11,187 

30,537 

Flatbush 

1,143 

New York. 

133,70(1 

2a3,007 

(New York. 

203,007 

Orange 

41,313 

4.5,372 

^Goslien 

Newburgh 

3,361 

6,424 

Putnam 

11,308 

12,701 

Carmel 

2,379 

Queen’s 

31,.'>1<,> 

22,276 

N. Hempstead 


Richmond 

0,135 

7,084 

Richmond 


Rockland 

8,(S37 

0,388 

Clarkstown, 

2,298 

Suflblfc 

34,373 

30,980 

Suflblk C. H. 


Sullivan 

8,!KI0 

13,372 

Monticello, 


IJlstcr 

30,031 

30,551 

Kingston 

4,170 

Westclicster 

33,038 

30,450 

Bedtbrd 

2,750 

Tot.il S. Dist. 

438,550 

Bin 



i 

\iortli Districts | 

Albany 

38,110 

53,509 

Alban y 


Alleghany 

i»,330 

30,318 

Angelica 

998 

Brouino 

11,100 

17,583 

Binghampton 


Caturnugus 

4,000 

16,720 

BIIicDttsville 

626 

Cayuga 

38,807 

47,947 

Auburn 

mxm\ 

Chatauque 

13,.508 

34,057 

Mayville 


Chenango 

31,315 

37,404 

Norwich 

3,774 

Clinton 

12,070 

19,344 

Plattsburgh 

4,913 

Cortland 

10,507 

23,(i93 

Cortlandville 

3,573 

Delaware 

20,.587 

32,!I33 

Delhi 

2,114 

Erie 

15,008 

35,710 

ituHalo, * 

8,653 

Essex 

13,811 

10,387 

Elizabethtown 

1,729 

Franklin 

4,43!> 

11,312 

Malone, 

2>07 

Cienesseo 

30,835 

51,992 

Batavia 

4,271 

Hamilton 

1.351 

1,324 

Wells 

340 

Herkimer 

31,017 

55,869 

Herkimer 

2,486 

Jefferson 

32,052 

48,515 

Watertown 


Lewis 

!t,237 

14,0.58 

Martinsburgh 

2,3f« 

Livingston 

10,1S)0 

27,719 

Geneseo 

2,675 

Madison 

32,208 

30,037 

(Cazenovia 
(Morrisvillc 


Monroe 

20,529 

40,862 

Rochester 


Montgomery 

27,509 

43,596 

Johnstown 

wMmi 

Niagara 

7,322 

18,485 

Lockport 

2,022 

Oneida 

50,997 

71,320 

(Utica 

<ltome 

(Whitesborough 

8,323 

4,380 


\0L. II. 88 










AF!>ENDIX. 


bountla. 


Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orleana 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Jtensellaer 

Saratoga 

St. Lawrence 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Tioga 

Tomkins 

Warren 

Washingtwi 

Wayne 

Yates 


NEW YORK Continued. 

I Pop. 1820 I Pop. 1830. I Coooly Town*. I Pop 


























A.FPSKmX. 


IX. PENNSYLVANIA, 

Tuhle of ihe Cownt^^cs and Cou3^ towns. 

JSastem District., 



* Phtladdlphia and Pittsbargh exrJuriv« of th« suburtM. 
Totai of the former cUyand suburbs, for 1B30, 167.811. 
Total of the letter eity and suburbs for 1830.17.000. 
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APPENDIX. 


Pemuyhama continued. 


Countita. 


County Towiib. 

1 Pop- 

Mifflin 


21,.529 

Lewistown 

1 1,479 

Northumberland 

15,424 

18,168 

Sunbury 


Pplter 

ISC 

1,265 

Cowdersport 


Somerset 

13,974 

17,441 

Somerset 

649 

Sosquehannah 


10,777 

Montrose 

415 

Tiofta 


9,062 

Wellsborough 


Union 

18,619 

20,749 

New Berlin 


VenanRo 

1,976 

4,706 



Warren 

40,038 

42,860 

Washington 

1,816 

Washington 


9,128 

Franklin 


Westmoreland 

30,540 

38,400 

Greensburg 



X. DELAWARE. 


Tabic of the Counties. 


rountloff. 

I Pop. J«20. 

j Pop, 183(1. 

Kent .... 

20,793 1 

19,911 

New Castle .... 

27,899 

29,710 

Sussex ... 

24,057 

27,118 

of whom 3,305, are slaves. Total 

72,674 1 

1 76,639 

XI. MARYLAND. 

Western Shore. 



Alleghany - - - - 

8,654 

10,602 

Anne Arundel! 

21,16.5 

28,295 

Baltimore .... 

3.3,6(» 

40,251 

Baltimore city ... 

62,738 

80,625 

Calvert .... 

8,073 

8,899 

Charles .... 

16,.500 

17,666 

Frederick .... 

40,459 

45,793 

Hartford .... 

15,924 

Hi,315 

Montgomery .... 

16,400 

10,816 

Prince George’s 

20,216 

20,473 

SL Mary’s .... 

12,974 

13,455 

Washington 

23,075 

25,265 

Eastern Shore. 



Caroline .... 

10,018 

9,070 

Cecil .... 

10,048 

15,432 

Dorchester .... 

17,7.59 

18,685 

Kent .... 

11,453 

10,582 

Queen Anne’s 

14,952 

14,396 

Somerset . - - - 

19,.579 

20,155 

Talbot - . - - 1 

14,387 

12,947 

Worcester - -* - - 

17,421 

18,271 

Total 

407,3.50 

446,913 
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Maryland contmued. 

Papulation of the jerincipal Toxcnt. 

■ Baltimore - 80,625 Hagerstown 3,371 

Frederick - 4,427 Annapolis 2,623 

Xir. VIRGINIA. 


Table of the Counties. 
Eastern District. 


Counties. 

Whites. 


[Free biacks.jTotat Fop.l330>| 

Accomac 

}>,458 

4,654 

2,544 


Altiemarle 

10,455 

11,689 

484 

22,618 1 

Amelia 


7,518 

220 


Amherst 

5,879 


263 


Bedford 

11,113 

8,790 

341 


Brunswick 

5,397 


612 


Buckingham 

7,172 

10,928 

245 

18,351 

Campbell 

7,497 

7,735 

473 

16,7M 

Lynchburg town 


1,751 

385 

4,626 

Caroline 

6,490 


520 

17,774 

Charles City 

1,782 

2,957 

701 

15,504 

Charlotte 

5,583 

9,432 

236 

15,252 

Chcsterfichl 


10,337 

591 

18,637 

OuliKjppor 


11,419 

563 

24,016 

Cumberland 

4,054 


326 

11,689 

Uinwiddie 

7,709 


591 

18,637 

Pelcrsburgh /.oitn 


2,850 

2,032 

8,822 

Klizabeth City 

2,704 

2,218 

131 

6,068 

Essex 

3,647 

0,417 

467 

10,531 

Fairfax 

4,892 

3,972 

311 

9,206 

Fauquier 

13,116 

12,012 

621 

26,379 

Fluvanna 

4,223 

3,765 

203 

8,221 

Franklin 

9,728 

4,988 

196 

14,911 

Gloucester 

4.314 

5,691 

603 

10,608 

Goochland 

3,857 

5,706 

795 

10,358 

Greenville 

2,104 

4,681 

332 

7,117 

Halifax 

12,915 

14,527 

590 

28,032 

Hanover 

6,526 

0,278 

449 

16,?53 

Henrico 

5,717 

5,934 

1,089 

12,738 

Richmond city 

7,757 

6,345 

1,966 

16,060 

Henry 

4,058 

2,868 

174 

7,100 

Isle of Wight 

5,023 

4,272 

1,222 

10,617 

James City 

1,284 

1,983 

571 

3,838 

King and Queen 

4,714 

6,514 

416 

11,644 

King George 

2,475 

3,635 

287 

6,397 

King WiUiam 

3,155 

6,310 

347 

9,812 

Lancaster 

1,976 

2,631 

195 

4,800 

Ixrndon 

15,517 

5,360 

1,062 

21,938 


Voi. U. 33 
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Virginia continued. 


CoonUes. 

Whhus* 

Slaves. 

Free Macks. 

Loaias 

e,4B8 

9,382 

301 

Lun^burg 

4,479 

7,233 

245 

Madison 

4,389 

4,873 

71 

Matthews 

3,995 

3,481 

189 

Mecklenburg 

7,443 

11,950 

874 

Middlesex • 

1,870 

2,137 

118 

Nansemond 

5,143 

4,943 

1,698 

Nelson 

5,186 

5,940 

122 

New Kent 

2,580 

3,550 

342 

Norfolk 

8,1.80 

.5,842 

960 

Norfolk, borough 

5,131 

3,757 

928 

Norfliampton 

3,573 

3,734 

lyS34 

Northumberland 

4,039 

3,357 

567 

Nottoway 

2,949 

6,985 

223 

Orange 

6,456 

7,983 

198 

Patrick 

5,494 

1,782 

117 

Pittsylvania 

14,690 

10,992 

340 

Powhatan 

2,661 


384 

Prince By ward 

5,039 

kbIiBI 

475 

Prince George 

3,066 

K&sSI 

700 

Prince William 

5,127 

3,842 

361 

Princess Anne 

5.023 

3,736 

343 

Richmond 

2,075 

2,630 

4.51 

Southampton 

6,573 

7,755 

1,745 

Spottsylvania 

4,685 

6,925 

310 

Fredericksburg, town 

1,798 

1,125 

384 

Stafford 

4,718 

4,164 

485 

Surry 

2,865 

3,377 

866 

Sussex 

4,118 

7,636 

866 

Warwick , 

619 

892 

27 

Westmoreland 

3,718 

3,845 

848 

York 

2,129 

2,598 

627 

Total 

375,940 

416,259 

40,780 

P 

^cstem jyistricU 

Alleghany 

2,197 

571 

48 

Augpsta, North 


1,677 

257 

Augusta, South 

8,048 

2,588 

147 

Bath 


1,140 

65 

Berkley 

823 

1,919 

276 

Bottetonrt 

fwaisi 


386 

Brooke 

6,774 

227 

36 

Cabell 

5,267 

561 

56 

Fiedarick, East 

8,104 

5,242 

653 

Frederick, West 



598 

Gik* - 

4,779 

470 

49 

Gntysoa 


462 

52 
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Virginia continnrd. 


. ti COUlitUM. 

Wlilte*. 

SlllViMK 

Fret blMks 

T9CaFop.lB90. 

Greenbrier 

7,791 

1,159 

65 

9 ^ 

Harrison, East - 

9,443 

626 

50 

10,119 

■ Harrison, West 

4,404 

145 

10 

4,558 

Hampshire 

9,79(5 

1,330 

153 

11,279 

Hardy 

5,408 

1,167 

223 

6,798 

Jefferson 

8,438 

3,999 

492 

12,927 

Kenhawa 

7,468 

1,718 

75 

9,261 


5,830 

612 

19 

6,461 

Lewis 

6,066 

163 

13 

6,241 

liOgan 

3,511 

163 

6 

3,680 

*■ Monongalia, East 

0,362 

233 

103 

6,688 

Monongalia, West 

7,223 

129 

16 

7,368 

Mason 

5,776 

713 

45 

6,534 

Monroe 

7.033 

682 

83 

7,708 

Montgomery 

10,212 

2,037 

55 

12,304 

Morjran 

2,517 

153 

22 

2,692 

Micholns 

3,229 

119 

1 

3,349 

Ohio 

15,033 

362 

195 

15,590 

Pendleton 

5,750 

498 

23 

6;271 

Pocahontas 

2,297 

227 

17 

2,641 

Preston 

4,947 

125 

27 

5,090 

Randolph 

4,426 

259 

115 

5,000 

Rockbridge 

10,465 

3,908 

381 

14,244 

R<H-kingham 

17,814 

2J531 

548 

20,693 I 

Russell 

6,002 

079 

36 

6,717 

Scott 

5,319 

338 

15 

5,702 

Shenandoah, East 

7,171 

992 

1(54 

8,327 

Shenandoah, West 

96,98 

1,431 

294 

11,423 

Tazewell 

4,912 

820 

18 

. 4,104 

Tvler 

3,991 

'lOH 

5 

5,750 

Washington 

12,785 

2,568 

261 

15,614 

Wood 

5,487 

873 

49 

6,409 

Wytlie 

9,952 

2,094 

117 

12,103 

Total of Western District 

318,505 

53,465 

6,123 

378JJ08 

Total of Virginia 

694,445 

469,724 

47,103 

1,211,272 


Population of the Principal Totem in 1830. 

Richmond 1(5,060 Petersburgh 8,323 Frodericksbnrg 8,SOT 

Norfolk _9,81(5 Wheeling 5,221 Staunton_1,726 
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XIII. NORTH CAROLINA. 
Table of the Counties, 


Counti«s, 

Pop. 1«2U. 


Anson ... 

12,684 

14,081 

Ashe .... 

4,336 

6,991 

Beaufort ... 


10,949 

Bertie .... 


12,276 

Bladen ... 

7,276 

7,801 

Brunswick .... 

5,480 

10,642 

6,623 

Buncombe ... 

16,269 

Burke .... 

13,412 

17,727 

Gabarras ... 

7,248 

8,796 

Camden .... 

6,347 

6,721 

Carteret 


6,607 

Caswell . - . . 

13,233 

15,188 

Chatham ... 

12,661 

15,499 

Chowan .... 

6,464 

6,688 

Columbus 

3,912 

4,141 

Cravdn .... 

13,394 

14,325 

Cumberland 

14,446 

14,821 

Currituck - _ • 

Davidson - . - 

8,098 

7,664 

13,421 

Duplin .... 

9,744 

11,373 

Edgecombe 

13,276 

14,933 

Franklin 

9,741 

10.666 

Gates .... 

6,837 

7,866 

Granville .... 

18,222 

19,343 

Greene ... 

4,533 

6,313 

Guilford .... 

14,511 

18,735 

Halifax 

17,237 

17,738 

Haywood * ■ 

4,073 

4,593 

Hertford 

7,712 

8,641 

Hyde .... 

4,967 

6,177 

Iredell 

13,071 

16,262 

Johnston .... 

9,607 

10,938 

Jones ... 

6,216 

6,628 

l^enoir .... 

6,799 

7,635 

22,626 

5,390 

Iiincoln ... 

Macon - . . . 

18,147 

Martin ... 

6,320 

8,644 

Mecklenburg ... 

16,896 

20,076 

Montgomery ... 

8,693 

10,918 

Moore ... - 

7,128 

7,763 

Nash .... 

8,186 

8,492 

New Hanover ... 

10,866 

10,769 

Northampton . « . 

13,242 

13,103 

Onslow .... 

7,016 

7,814 

Orange ... 

23,492 

23,876 
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JSorth Carolina continued. 


CouutieB. 

[iQaEnfHBMEiSa 

Pasquotank .... 

8,008 


Perquimans 

6,857 

7,417 

Person - - - 

0,039 

10,027 

Pitt ... 

10,001 

12,174 

Randolph . - . 

11,331 

12,400 

Richmond - - - . 

7,537 

0,826 

Robeson ..... 

8,204 

9,355 

Rockin^'ham 

11,474 

12,920 1 

Rowan - - - 

20,009 

20,796 1 

Rutherford 

15,351 

17,557 

Sampson .... 

8,908 

11,768 

Stokes 

14,033 

16,196 

Surry .... 

12,320 

14,501 ; 

Tyrrell - - - 1 

4,319 

4,733 1 

Wake ... 

20,102 

20,417 

Warren 

I 11,004 

10,916 

Wasliingloii .... 

3,986 

4,662 

Wayne 

0,040 

10,9<» 

Wilkes .... 

9,967 

11,942 

Total 1 

1 038,829 

738,470 

Population of the Principal Towns in 1830. 


Newborn 3,770 Raleigh 1.700 Tarborough 971 

Fayetteville 3,808 Salisbury 1,013 Wairenton 963 


Plymouth 660 

XIV. SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Population of the Districts and other IHvisionx, an given in the 
('ennw! of 1830. 


Abbeville 


28,134 

Chester 

Districts 

Anderson 

do. 

17,170 

Chesterfield 

do. 

Barnwell 

do. 

19,236 

Colleton 

do. 

Charleston 

City. 

30,289 

Edgefield 

do. 

Charleston Neck 


10,054 

Fairfield 

do. 

St. Andrew’s 

Parish 

3,727 

Georgetown 

do. 

St. John’s Colleton. 

10,045 

Greenville 

do. 

St. James, Goose Creek 

8,632 

Horry 

do. 

St. Stephen’s 


2,416 

Kershaw 

do. 

Christ Church 


3,412 

Lancaster 

do. 

St. James, Santee 

3,743 

Ijaurens 

do. 

St. Thomas and St. Dennis 

3,0.55 

Lexington 

do. 

St. Peter’s 

Pariah 

3,834 

Marion 

do. 

St. Helena 


8,71H> 

Marlborough 

do. 

St. Luke’s 


9,659 

Newberry 

do. 

Prince William’s 


9,040 

Orangeburgh 

do. 



10^1 

30,803 

9,076 

11 , 2 (» 

8,578 

17,441 

18^55 


yoe. u; 


34 
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South Carolina continued. 


Pickens 

Disiricl 

14,47fi 

Union 


do. 

17,908 

Ricbland 

do. 

11,405 

Washington 

do. 

13,728 

Columbia 

Town, 

3,310 

Williamsburgh 

do. 

9,015 

Soartanbursb, 

District, 

21,148 

York 


do. 

17,785 

Sumpter, 

do. 

28,278 






P€fpulat.ion 

of Charleston and Columhia, 


Charleston, 1830, 

30,289 

Columbia 1830, 3,310 

XV. GKOKUIA. 

Table of f/tr OouniutSy 1830. 

Counties. 


WilitcB. 

Colored. 

Total Pop. 

Appling 

• 

- 

- 

1,284 

184 

1,468 

Baker 

- 

- 


977 

276 

1,263 

Baldwin 

- 

- 

- 

2,724 

4,66.5 

7,289 

Bibb 

- 

- 


4,1.98 

3,00.5 

7,143 

Bryan 

- 

- 

- 

723 

2,416 

.3,139 

Bullock - 

- 

- 


1,993 


2,586 

Burke 

- 


- 

ri.onii 

6,7S7 

11,83.3 

Butts 

- 

- 


3,22.'; 

1,687 

4,912 

Camden 

- 

- 

- 

1,458 

3,120 

4,578 

Campbell 

- 

- 


2,094 

(129 

3,323 

C^rroU 

- 

- 

- 

2,72.3 

696 

3,419 

Chatham 

- 

- 


4,325 

9,905 

14,230 

Clarke 


- 

. 

6,438 

4,730 

10,176 

Columbia 

- 



4,471 

0,13.5 

12,606 

Coweta 



- 

• 3,(!34 

1,372 

6,006 

Crawford 




3,,591 

1,723 

5,314 

Decatur 

- 



2,641 

1,307 


Dekalb - 

- 

- 


8,376 

1,671 

10,047 

Dooly 

- 

- 

- 

1,707 

348 

2,135 

Early - * 

. 

. 



646 

2,061 

Effiingham - 

- 

- 

- 

1,746 

1,223 

2,969 

Elbert 

. 

. 


6,601 

5,853 

12,.3,54 

Emanuel 

. 

- 

- 

2,168 

613 


Payette - 

- 

- 


4,268 



Franklin 

- 

- 

. 

7,712 


10,136 

Glyrn 


- 


597 

3,070 

4,467 

Greene 

- 

. 

- 

■aim 

7,625 

12,661 

Gwinnett 


. 


10,938 

2,282 


Habereham - 

- 

. 


9,733 

916 

BidISS 

HaU 




10,573 

1.182 

11,755 

Hanoock 

- 

- 

- 


7,216 

■iPtWi 

Harris 


- 


2,831 

2,274 


Henry 

. 

- 

. 

7,991 

2,676 

10,667 

Houston 

- 

. 



2,208 

7,369 

Irwin 

. 




114 


Jackson 

r 

- 


6,184 

2,816 
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Georgia cotUinued. 


Coul>t>P3. 



Whitcc. 

Colored. 

Total Pop* 

,1a»per 

- 

- 

. 

6,767 

6,364 

13,131 

Jofferaon 

- 


• 


3,706 

7,309 

Jones 

- 

- 

- 

6,469 


13,342 

La arena 

- 


- 

3,1R8 

2,390 

6,678 

Leo 

- 

- 

- 

1,367 


1,674 

Liberty - 

- 



1,588 

5.646 

7,234 

Lincoln 

- 

- 

- 

2,824 

3,313 

6,137 

LowndcB 

- 


- 

2,113 

340 

2,463 

Madison 

- 


. 

3,365 

1,261 

4,626 

McIntosh 



- 

■EES 


4,998 

Marion 

- 

- 

. 

1,327 

109 

1,436 

Meriwether 

- 


- 

tmiii 

■Enra 

4,424 

Monroo 

- 

- 

- 

8,836 

7,366 

16.202 

Montgomery 

- 


- 

934 

335 

1,269 

Morgan 

- 



5,146 



Muscogee 

- 


- 

2,261 

1,247 


Newton 

- 


* - 

8,131 

3,023 

11,164 

Offlethorpe 

- 


- 

5,554 

HKOlPI 

13,668 

Pike 

- 


- 

4,362 

1,694 


Pulaski - 

- 


. 

3,117 

1,782 

4,899 

Putnam 

. 

- 

- 

5,512 

7,744 

13,666 

Uabun 

- 


- 

2,114 

Cl 

2,176 

llandoiph 

- 





2,191 

Richmoml 



- 

6,163 

6,481 

11,644 

Scfivcn 

- 



2,387 

2,389 

4.776 

Talbot 

- 


- 

3,839 

2,101 

6,940 

Taliaferro 

- 

- 

- 

2,162 

BmZijI 

4,934 

Tatnall - 

- 


. 

1,519 

520 

2,039 

Telfair 

. 


- 

1,.569 

567 

2,136 

Thomas 

- 



2,127 

1,169 

3,296 

Troup 

- 

- 


3,607 

2,192 

6,799 

Twiggs - 

- 


- 

4,495 

3,534 


Upson 

- 



4,444 

2,669 


Walton - 

- 



7,763 

KSLIa 

10,931 

Ware 

- 

- 

- 

1,132 

62 

1,194 

Warren - 

. 


- 

6,044 

kkSI 

■LMldl 

Washington 


► 

- 


3,916 

9,820 

^962 

Wayne - 

- 


- 

676 

286 

Wilkes 


. 

- 

5,265 

8,972 

14,237 

Wilkinson 

1 

Pojmlation the prineip 


l>9o5 

6,658 

Savannah 

7,303 


Macon 2,609 

Milledgeville 

1,599 

Augusta 

6,696 


Columbia 2,O00 

Athens 

i.iool 
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XVJ. ALABAMA. 


TahU of the Cotmties. 


CouiiticM 

Populatiou 18 :HL 

Counties. 

Populauon ] 

Aatauga 

11,872 

Lowndes 


9,421 

Baldwin 

2,824 

Madison 

- 

28,011 

Bibb 

0,305 

Marengo 


7,742 

Blount 

4,233 

Marion 

- 


Butler 

5,634 

Mobile 


3,071 

Clarice 

7,584 

Mobile Citg 


3,194 

Ccmecuh 

7,444 

Monroe 



Covington 

ld>22 

Montgomery 


12,694 



Morgan 




14,017 

Perry 

- 

ll,50ffl 

Fayette 

3,470 

Pickens 



Franklin 

11,078 

Pike 

- 

7,103 

Greene 

15,026 

St. Clair 


5,975 

Henry 

3,055 

Shelby 

- 

5J>21 

Jackin, - 

12,702 

Tuscaloosa 


13,646 

Jefienson 

6,855 

Walker 

- 


Lauderdale 

11,782 

Washington 


2,472 

Lawrence 

14,084 

Wilcox 

- 

3,408 

Limeatone 

14,848 

Tuscaloosa town 1820 


XVlI. MISSISSIPPI. 1 


Table of the Counties- 



Adams 

12,120 

Lowndes 


3,342 

Natchez, city 

2,700 

Madison 

- 

4,973 

Amite 

7,043 

Marion 


3,701 

Claiborne 

9,818 

Monroe 

- 

3,855 

Copiah 

7,024 

Perry 


2,285 

Covington , 

2,549 

Pike 

- 

5,402 

Franklin 

4,622 

Rankin 


2,084 

Greene 

1,840 

Simpson 

- 

2,666 

Hancock 

LiKll 

Warren 


7,801 

Hinds 

8,610 

Wiishington 

- 

1,976 

d'ackson 

1,789 

Wayne 


2,778 

Jeflferson 

9,755 

Wilkinson 

- 

11,693 

Jones 

1,471 

Yazoo 


6,550 

Lawrence 

6,321 




XVIll. LOUISIANA. 1 


Table of Pariahet. 




Eastern District. 



Ascension 

5,400 

Feliciana, East 


■ 8,247 

Assumption 

5,670 

Feliciana, West, 

- 

8,629 

Baton Rouge, Fast, 

.6,717 

Iberville 


7,050 

Baton Rouge, West, 

3,002 

Jefierson 

- 

6,846 

W^rordia 

4,6(W 

Lafourctm Interior 


5,600 
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Louisiana continued* 


rarinheii. Population^ 

Orleans - 3,70*2 

N. Orleans,fifty »«6ttr6s, 4<>,310 I St. James 

Plaquemines 4,liSil j St. John Baptist 

Point Coupee - .'S.O.'KJ St. Tammany 

St. Bernard - 3,35(5 Terro Bonne 

St. Charles - 5,107 Washington 

of whom 80,421 are slaves. Total Eastern District 155,318 
Western Jtisiriet. 


Population^ Counties. 

3770^^ sOleiinir 


Avoyelles 
Catahoula 
Claiborne 
Lafayette 
Nachitoches - 


3,(i'tS ]{aj)ides 
2,.570 .St. Landry 
1,701 St Martin’s 

.5,t>00 St Mary’s 

7,5)20 VVashita 


of whom 29,210 are slaves. Total Western District 00,257 


__ X I.V. 'i-LX'N): .SSEE. _ 

'J'til/le. of the Counties. 

West Tennessee.. 


Bedford 
Carroll 
Davidson 
Nashville, town 
Dickson 
Dyer 
Fayette 
Fentress 
Franklin 
Gibson 
Giles 
Hardiman 
Hardin 
Haywood 
Henderson 
Henry 
Hickman 
Humphreys 
Jackson 
Lawrence 
Lincoln 
Madison 
Maury 
McNairy 
Montgomery 
Obion 
-Overton 
Perry 
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RobertsoB 

Ruliierfbrd 

Shelby 

Smith 

Sumner 

Stewart 

Tipton 

Warren 

Wayne 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson 

Wilson 


Anderson 

Bledsoe 

Blount 

Campbell 

Carter 

Claiborne 

Cocke 

pranger 

preene 

Hamilton 

Rawkins 

Jefferson 

S iox 
cMinn 
Marion 
Monroe 
Morgan 
Rhea 
Rqpne 
Sevier 
Sullivan 
Wadiington 


Pop. 1820. 


7,270 

13,802 

19,.552 

26,133 

354 

5,652 

17,580 

21,492 

19,211 

20,006 

8,397 

6,988 

5,317 

10,348 

15,351 

2,459 

6,013 

4,796 

8,701 

9,967 

20,640 

26,608 

18,730 

25,477 


Total of West Tennessee. 
EaM Tennctsee. 


Total of East Tennessee 
of whom 17^90 are slaves. 


1287,501 1 488,448 


5,312 
C,448 
11,027 
5,110 
6,418 
i 8,470 
6,048 
10,068 
14,410 
2,274 
13,663 
11,799 
14,498 
14,497 
5,516 
13,709 
2,582 
8,182 
11,340 
5,117 
10,073 
10,995 
196,374 


5,508 

4,892 

7,651 

11,221 

821 

10,949 

8,953 

13,034 

1,623 

3,888 

2,529 

1,676 

4,215 

7,896 

4,772 

7,015 

9,557 

135,3l2 
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XX. KENTUCKY. 


Table of the comitiee ami tmem, 1880. 


C'oantiet. 

1 Pop 

Towm. 

Pop. 

Adair 

8,220 

Columbia 

422 

Allen 

6,486 

Scottsville 


Anderson 

4,.542 

Lawrenceburg 


Barren 

14,821 

Glasgow 

617 

Bath 

70Q 

(Owingsville 

241 


|sharpsburg 

158 

Boone 


Burlington 

276 



(Paris 

1,219 

Bourbon 

18,434 

(Millersburg 

470 



(Middletown 

195 

Bracken 

6,392 

Augusta 


Breckcnridge 

7,345 

(Hardiiisburg 

|CJoverport 

316 

194 

Butler 

(Stephenport 


3,0.0.5 

Morganton 


Bullitt 


\ Shepberdsville 

278 


( Mount Washington 

226 

Caldwell 

8,332 

t Princeton 
( Eddyville 

366 

167 

Callaway 

5,159 

Wadesborough 

163 

Campbell 

9,893 

( Newport 
i Covington 

717 

743 

Casey 

4,342 


118 

Christian 

12,694 

Hopkinsville 

1^263 

Clarke 

13,0.52 

Winchester 

■EM; 

Clay 

3,549 

Manchester 

150 

Cumberland 

8,636 

Burkesvillc 


Daviess 

5,218 

Owensborough 

229 

Bdmondson 

2,042 

Brownsville 

125 

Estill 

4,618 

Irvine 

91 

Fayette 

25,174 

1 Atiiens 


Fleming 

13,493 

Flemingsburg 

642 

Floyd 

4,266 

Prestonburg 

81 

Franklin 


^Frankfort 

■riigiil 

(South Frankfort 


Gallatin 

6,680 

Port William 

824 

Garrard 

11,870 

Lancaster 


Grant 

2,987 

Williamstown 

197 

Graves 

2,.508 

Mayfield 

44 

Grayson 

3,876 

Litchfield 

166 

Greene 

13,718 

^Greensburg 

mm 

(Cappbellsville 

1261 

Greenup 

5,853 

Greenupsburg 


Hancock 

■KMI 

Hawsville 


Hardin 

13,148| 

ElizabeOitown 

601 
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Kentuckj/ continued. 


Countiost 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Knox 

Laurel 

lAwrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston 
Logan t 
McCracken 
Madison 
Mason 

Meade 

• 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 


Harlan O. H. 
(Cynihiana 

< Leesburg 
(riayville 
^Munfordsville 
(Wocalsonvillo 

1 londcfsonvillo 
New < Castle 
(CJlinton 
|Coliinilms 
Madiaonville 
f Louisville 
j mii|)|iiiigsporl 
j Port land 
(, Williams ville 
ijMioliolnsville 
^North Inherty 
Barboursvillo 
^lla/.le Patch 
(l.ondon 
Louisa 
tCIarkshurg 

< Vancehiirg 
(Concord 
^.Stanford 

(t 'rah Orchard 
(Salem 
(Smithfield 
Ilussellville 
(Wilmington 
(Padauch 
Richmond 
(Washington 
(Maysville 
Brandenburg 
f Harrodsburg 
j Danville 
] Perryville 
L Salvisa 
Tompkinsvillo 
(Mount Sterling 
(Jeffersonville 
West Liberty 









Muhlenburg 


Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Pulaski 

Rockcastle 

Russell 

Scott 


Simpson 

Spencer 

Todd 

Trigg 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wa3me 

Whitely 

Woodford 


«*op- j I’owna. 

5,341 Greenville 
(Barilstown 
14,910 ^Bloomfield 
(PairGeld 
9,832 Carlisle 
4,913 Hartford 

( Westport 
Bedford 
Brownsville 
La Grange 

r. wo 

’ ^New Liberty 
3,800 ralmoulli 
3,331 Perry C. JI. 

2,077 Pikevillc 
f),522 Somerset 
2,875 Mount Vernon 
ooo i.laniestown 
’ ' ^Crcelsburg 
14,(!77 Georgetown 
f Shelby ville 
19,039 <Simpsonville 
I Ohristianburg 
0,099 Franklin 
0,815 Taylorsville 

8,801 

( irenlon 

5,889 

^Canton 

4,435 Morganfield 
10,947 Bowling Green 
Springfield 
Lebanon 
Mackvillo 
Fredericksburg 
Newmarket 
8_731 Monticello 

3,807 jW'lf’yp-"- 
t VViUiaiiisburg 

, 12,294 

_ (MortonsviUe 

888,844 of Avhom 105,350 are i 
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XXL OHIO. 


Table of the Counties and Count)/ Towns 1830. 


Counties. 

1 l‘op.l830. 

] CDunty Towus, 


Adams 


West Union 

429 

Allen 

5 578 

Wapaghkonetta 

270 

Ashtabula 

14,.584 

Jefferson 

Athens 

9.703 

Alliens 

729' 

Belmont 

28,412 

St. Clairsville 

789 

Brown 

17,807 

Georgetown 

325 

Butler 

27,044 

Hamilton 

1,097 

Champaign 

12,130 

Urliana 

1,102 

Clark 

13,074 

Springfield 

1,080 

Clermont 

20,400 

Batavia 

428 

Clinton 

11,292 

Wilmington 

007 

Columbiana 

35,508 

New Lisbon 

1,138 

Coschocton 

11,102 

Coshocton 

333 

Crawford 

4,778 

Bucyrus 

298 

Cuyahoga 

10,360 

Cleaveknd 

1,076 

Dark 

0,203 

Greenville 

160 

Delaware 

11,523 

Delaware 

531 

Fairfield 

24.788 

Lancaster 

1,530 

Fayette 

8,180 

Washington 

300 

Franklin 

14,7(i(i 

ConuMiii’s 

2,437 

Gallia 

9,733 

Gallipolis 

755 

Geauga 

15,813 

Chardon, township 

881 

Green 

15,084 

Xenia 

919 

Guernsey 

Hardin 

18,030 

Cambridge 

Hardy 

518 

Hamilton 

52,321 

Cincinnati 

24,831 

Hancock 

813 

Findlay 

52 

Harrison 

29,020 

Cadiz 

820 

Henry 

200 

Damascus 


Highland 

10,347 

Hillsborough 

564 

Hocking 

4,008 

Logtin 

97 

Holmes 

9,133 

Millcrsburg 

319 

Huron 

13,345 

Norwalk 

310 

Jackson 

5,974 

Jackson 

329 

Jefferson 

32,489 

Steubenville 

2,937 

Knox 

17,124 

Mount Vernon 

1,021 

Jjawronce 

5,300 

Burlington 

149 

Licking 

20,864 

Newark 

999 

Lorain 

5,690 

Elyria 

068 

Logan 

0,442 

Belle Fontaine 

266 

Madison 

6,190 

London 

. 249 

Marion 

0.558 

Marion 

287 

Medina 

7,560 

Medina, township 

622 

Meigs 

' 0,159 

Chester 

164 

Mercer 

1,110 

St. Mary’s 

92 

Miami 

12,806 

Troy 

504 
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Ohio continued. 


Counties, 

hop. 1S30. 

County Towns. 

Pop. 

Monrao 

8,77<) 

Woodsfield 

157 

Montgomery 

34,252 

Dayton 

2,965 

Morgan 

31,790 

McConnelsville 

267 

Mu^ ingum 

39.325 

Zanesville 

3,094 

Paulding 

100 



Perry 

14,018 

Somerset 

576 

Piclmway 

15,935 

Circleville 

1,136 

Pike 

6,024 

Piketon 

271 

Portage 

18,827 

Ravenna, tovmship 

806 

Preble 

16,255 

Eaton 

511 

Putnam 

230 

Sugar Grove 


Richland 

24,007 

Mansfield 

840 

Ross 

24,052 

Cliillicothe 

2,846 

Sandusky 

2,851 

liOwer Sandusky 

351 

Scioto 

8,730 

Portsmouth 

1,064 

Seneca 

ii,148 

Tiffin 

248 

Shelby 

3,671 

Sydney 

240 

Stark 

26,781 

Canton 

1,257 

Trumbull 

20.151 

Warren 

610 

Tuscarawas 

14,2t»S 

New Philadelphia 

410 

Union 

3,192 

Maysville 

142 

Van Wert 

49 

Willshire 


Warren 

21,493 

Lebanon 

1,157 

Washington 

11,731 

Marietta 

1,207 

Wayne 

23,344 

Wooster 

977 

Williams 

377 

Defiance 

52 

Wood 

1,095 

Perrysburg 

182 

Total 

937,679 



XXTT. INDIANA , 

Table of' the Counties 1830. 

Counties. i*opulatiOD. 

OountiCH. Population* 

Allen 

1,000 

Elkhart 

93S 

Bartholomew 

5,480 

Fayette 

9,113 

Boone 

622 

Floyd 


Carroll 

1,614 

Fountain 

7,W4 

Cass 

1,154 

Franklin 


Clark 

10,719 

Gibson 


Clay 

1,616 

Greene 


Clinton 

1,423 

Hamilton 

1,750 

Crawford 

3,184 

Hancock 

1,569 

Daviess 

4,512 

Harrison 

10^88 

Dearborn 

14,473 

Hendricks 

3,967 

Decatur 

5,854 

Henry , 

6,498 

Delaware 

2,372 

Jackson 

4,894 

Dubois 

1,774 

JeiTerson 

11,465 
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Indiana continued. 


Counties. 

Fopuifttiun. 

Countisc. 

Populatioa. 

Jennings 

3,950 

Kush 

9,918 

Johnson 

-1,139 

St. Joseph 

287 

Knox 

6,557 

Scott 

3,097 

Lawrence 

9,237 

Slielby 

6,294 

Madison 

2,142 

Spencer 

3,187 

Marion 

7,181 

Sullivan 

4,696 

Martin 

2,010 

Switzerland 

7,111 

Monroo 

(1,578 

Tippecanoe 

7,167 

MontHomery 

7,38(1 

Union 

7,957 

Morgan 

5,579 

Vanderburgh 

2,610 

Orange 

7,909 

V'crraillion 

5,706 

Owen 

4,060 

Vigo 

5,737 

Parke 

7,534 

Wabash 


Pen7 

3,378 

Wurrcn 

2,854 

Pike 

2,464 

Warrick 

2,973 

Posey 

(1,883 

Washington 

13,072 

Putnam 

81,95 

Wayne 

18,587 

Randolph 

3,912 


Total 341,582 

Ripley 

3,957 



Population of the principal tomis in 1831 


New Albany, 

about 2,f)00 

Richmond, about 1,500 

Madison 

“ 2,000 

Indianapolis 

“ 1,200 

Vincennes 

“ 1,800 

Salem 

1,000 

XXIII. ILLINOIS. 


Table of the 

Counties 1830. 


Adams 

2,186 

Jeflerson 

2,555 

Alexander 

1,390 

Jo-Daviess 

2,111 

Bond 

3,124 

Johnson 

1,596 

Calhoun 

1,0,90 

Lawrence 

3,661 

Clarke 

3,940 

Macaupin 

1,989 

Clay 

755 

McLean 


Clinton 

2,330 

Macon 

1,122 

Crawford 

3,113 

Madison 

6,^9 

Kdgar 

4,071 

Marion 


Edjrards 

1,649 

Mercer 

26 

Fayette 

2,704 

Monroe 

2,119 

Franklin 

4,081 

Montgomery 

2,950 

Fultonl 


Morgan 

12,709 

Henry > 

2,156 

Macdonough ) 

1,309 

Knox ) 


Schuyler ) 


Gallatin 

7,407 

Peoria | 

1,309 

Green 

7,664 

Putnam) 

Hamilton 

2,620 

Perry 

1,215 

Hancock 

484 

Pike 

2,393 

Jaxdison 

1,827 

Pope 

3,223 
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lUiumi continued. 


Oottvtlai PopulatioQ 1830. ) Counliet. PopoUtion 18^. | 

RaDdolph 4,436 

St. Clair 7,002 

Sangamon 12,060 

Shelby 2,973 

Tazewell 4,716 

Union .3,239 

Vmaaillion 5,836 

Wabash 2,709 

Warren 307 

Washington 1,674 

Wayne 2,562 

While 6,091 

Total 157,575 
of whom 746 are slaves. 

XXIV. MI 
Vabte of th 
Boone 8,889 

Callaway 6,102 

Cape Girardeau 7,430 

Chariton 1,776 

Clay 5,342 

Cole 3,006 

Cooper 6,019 

Crawford 1,709 

Franklin 3,848 

Gasconade 1,548 

Howard 10,844 

Jackson 2,822 

Jefferson 2,580 

Lafayette 2,921 

Lincoln 4,060 

Madison 2,371 

Marlon 4,839 

Monroe 

Population 
In 1820 4,598 

SSOURI. 
e Countiea. 

'Montgomery 3,900 

New Madrid 2,351 

Perry 3,377 

Pike 6,122 

Ralls 4,346 

Randolph 2,962 

Ray 2,657 

St. Charles 4,322 

St. Francois 2,386 

St. Genevieve 2,182 

St. Louis 14,907 

Saline 2,893 

Scott 2,136 

Washington 6,797 

Wayne 3,254 

Total 140,074 

Of whom 24,990 are slaves. 
f St. Louis. 

In 1830 5,852 

XXV. DISTRICT 

CcKUttiM. Population C])ie£»Towns. 

Alexandria 9,608 Alexandria 
Washington 30,250 Washington 

Total 39,858 

OF COLUMBIA. 

Population. 

1810. 1820. 1830. 

Washington 8,208 13,247 18,827 
Alexandria 7,227 8,218 8,263 
Georgetown 4,948 7,360 8441 

West 

Flonda. 

. Middle 
Florida 

. 

XXVI. FLORID 
Table of < 

Escambia 3,386 

Jackson 1 

Walton 6,092 

.Washington ) 

■ Gadsen 4,894 

Hamilton 553 

Jefferson 3,312 

Leon 6,493 

.Madison 525 

A TERRITORY. 
he Counties. 

f Alachu 2,204 

. Duvall 

I Mosquito 733 

Flonda. \ 

L St. Johns _ 2,535 

S. Florida. Monroe ' 517 

Total 34,723 

Of whom 15,510 are slaves. 


Voi. II. 80 
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XXVII. MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 


To&Ib of Ae Comtie*, 1S30. 


fij "T" Ti' mMBMM 

Populatkin. (Counties. 

Populucioa. 

Bcaiien 

823 

Oakland 


Cass 

928 

St. Clair 

1,115 

Jackson 


St. Joseph 

1,313 

Yisnawee 

1,491 

Van Boren 

S 

Maccanb 

2,414 

Washtenaw 

4,042 

MicMlimackinac 

877 

Wayne 

4,565 

Monroe 

3,187 

Detroit, city 

2,222 


Counties tcest of Lake Michigan. 


Brown 

964 

Iowa 

1,589 

Chippewa 

625 



Cmwfoid 

692 

Total 

31,260 


Of wbom 27 are slaves. 


XXVm. ARKANSAS TERRITORY. 


TMe of the Counties. 


Arkansas 

1,423 

Chicot 

1,165 

Clark 

1,369 

Conway 

982 

Ciawfc^ 

2,440 

CtittMidea 

1,272 

Hempstead 

2,507 

Hot, or Warm Springs 

458 

Independence 

2,032 

Izard 

Jackson 

1,266 

333 

JeSersen 

772 

LaAjette 

748 


Lawrence 



Milter 


358 

Monroe 


461 

Phillips 


1,152 

Pope 


1,483 

Pulaski 


2,395 

St. Francis 



Sevier 


636^ 

Union 



Washington 


2,181 


Total 

30,383 


Of whom 4^78 are slaves. 




iIIS€EI<I<AIVE017S STATISTICAJL TABI.1E. 


Executive ef the General Government. President and Vice-President 
of tlie United States. Salary of the fonner, $25,000 per annum ; of the 
latter $5,000. The president must be 35 years of age, 14 years B 
resident in tite U. S. and a natural bom citizen, or a citizen at the time 
of the adoption of the constitution. The vice-president is elected at 
the same time and manner, and for the same term, as the president. He 
is ex-offiaio president of the senate; and in case of the death of the pres¬ 
ident, taKes his place, until the nc.vt term. At the last election there 
were SOI electors. There have been 7 difieient presidents, and as 
many vice presidents. 

TTie legislature of the general government consists of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. The present number of senators is 48. 
The pay both for senators and representatives, is 8 dollars a day; and 8 
dollars for every 20 miles travel, going and returning. The presebt 
number of representatives is 213. The present census, on the existurg 
ratio, will increase the number to more than 250. 

The Judiciary of the U. S. consists in one supreme court, and sneh 
subordinate courts as congress shall from time to time appoint. Ths 
judges of the supreme and inferior court, hold their office^ dirring good 
behaviour. The present supreme court consists of one chief justice, 
and six associate justices. Salary of the chief justice, $5,000 and 
tlm others ^4,500 each. AftoTney General, salary $3,5(K>. The district 
court consists of 30 judges, distributed in the several states, each haying 
an attorney, marshal and clerk, as constituent officers of the court. The 

f ovemment having very extended relations, and acting over a vast surface, 
as a numerous enrps of officers of departments; marshals, clerks,iBad 
the like. The officers of the army, now in commission, are 560 ; of 
the navy about 1000, and of the marine corps 50; 22 ships of war are 
in commission, and 16 in ordinary. Fire ships of the line and six 
frigates are now building. The militia of the United States amounts to 
1,200JX)0. Extent of the U. S. 2,257,374 square miles. Of canals 
tlv^ are about 3,000 miles in operation, in progress, or survey. Of 
rail-road, the extent made or making, is 1,403 mUes. Number of post 
cffices in 1831, 8,610. Extent of post roads in 1830,115,176 mites. 
.We have 60 literary institutions, chartered %s colleges, the names of 
which are given under their propra heads, in the bi^y of this woifc. 

number of academies and hi^ schools amount to between six and 
seven hundred. The pupils in all the schools in the U. S. asaoiuit >te 
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1,300,000. Of periodicals there are circulated about 1,550. Of 
rdigtous societies there are about 14,000 fixed congregations, and 
10,000 settled ministers. Advancing in tlie same ratio of population, 
as between the census of 1820, and 1830 the U. H. will contain 35-mil- 
lions of people, of whicli the valley of the Mississippi will contain more 
than half. The tides along the coast of the U. S. diminish, as we advance 
from Maine shore towards Florida,. On the Bay of Fundy they rise 40 
feet. In the centre of the interior curve of Cape Cod, they rise 18 
feet, and on the opposite convex land of the cape, about 0 feet They 
thence diminish along the open shore from 9 to 8 and 7 feet, until we 
pass Cape Florida into the gulf of Mexico, where the tide on the open 
shore is not more, on an average, than 4 feet. The annual mean temper¬ 
ature of Maine is about 43° Faht. of the centre of Pennsylvania 55°; 
Cincinnati .54°; St. Louis on tlie Mississippi 55°; New-York harbor 52° 
Newport, Rhode Island 51°; Baltimore 53°; Richmond Virginia 56°; 
Washington D. C. 56°; Charleston harbor 6(1°; St. Augustine 72°; 
Pensacola 68°; New Orleans 79°; Fort Howard, southern extremity 
of Green Bay 44°; Prairie du Chien 4;")°; Council Bluffs on the Mis¬ 
souri 50°. Lake Erie is 505 foot above the level of the Atlantic; Pitts¬ 
burgh 800; Cincinnati 3.50; Louisville 343; mouth of the Ohio 321. 
'Hipest spring source of the Alleghanics 2,509. Foot of the the Rocky 
Mountains, at the sources of the Yellow Stone 1,870. Middle course of 
the Illinois 401; Ouisconsin River 1,UU; Prairie du Chien 580; Lake 
Superior 641. 

The prevalent winds in the northern states of the Atlantic slope are 
W. and N. W. In the valley of the Mississippi S. W. Thunder storms in 
the U. S. generally form in the W. and N. W. and pass off to the E. 
■This general rule has many exceptions. They often descend the Ohio, 
passing over Cincinnati and Louisville from the E. to the W. They very 
commonly ascend tlto valley of Red River from S. E. to N. W. It is a 
einguiar feet, tiiat along the whole Atlantic sea shore, those disagreeable 
and fierce storms, called N. E. storms, commence in the S. W. and travel 
with a rotatoty motion, horizontal to the horizon, in other words as whirl¬ 
winds, from the 8. W. to N. E. at the rate of about 30 miles an hour. 
Violent blows, called hurricanes, sweep\pg forests and buildings from 
their course, seldom many miles in length, and often less tlian a half a 
Knlfi in width, are common, especially in summer, in all parts of the U. 
S. They are most frequent in the Mississippi valley. Tlieir distinctive 
ravages are seen in a thousand places. The prostrate forest in their path 
is ttii^ically called a hurricane tract. These gales also move in a rota¬ 
tory progress, sometimes ascending wholly above the forests, and then 
deluding again with the same unsparing fury. 

The H. S. have all the temperatures, that can be requisite for any class 
of imvalids, between the sea breezes of Maine, the mountain breezes of 
New Hampshire, the climate of the Council Bluffs, Charleston, St. Au¬ 
gustine, New Orleans, or tlie portion of Cai® Florida South of 28°, and 
beyond the reach of either snow or frost. 

The U. S. possess every species of useful building stone and marble 
in anlimited abundance—tlie valuable fossils—^particularly the greafe 
«st profinion of fossil coal. It has the most ample amount of all the 
is^iortant metals, except platina, tin and mercury. These metals have 
no wiwto been efidbovered in such abundance, as to have become of any 
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utility. Cleveland and 4|S)iman, 1 know not on what authority, Imve 
airigned the greatest abt hdance of the ores of Mercury to the northern 
shores of the lakes. Wo do not recollect to have seen the ftct mentioned 
by Schoolcraft, liong or other mineralogists, worthy of credit. We hold 
this important fact, if it bn one, in entire doubt. Future observation 
will, no doubt, bring to light those metals in the widest extent of our terri¬ 
tory. 

The number of signers of American Independence was 58, of whom 
Pennsylvania furnished 9, the greatest number from any one state. Vir¬ 
ginia furnished 7, and Mas.sachiisells r>. The continental army, in 1783, 
consisted of a commander in chief, 15 major generals, and 21 brigadier 
generals. The number of conlinciilal troops furnished by the different 
states, during the revolulionary war, was 231,931. The militia called 
out amounted to 58,103. Of t he continental troops, Massachusetts furnish¬ 
ed 67,907, that is to say, more than double the number of any other state 
in the Union. There were 15 diftorent presidents of congress, during 
the revolutionary wai-. 

The free iDhatutisiifs of the free slates amount to 0,913,615; leaving 
to the slave states 5,!t !2,/y2 

S^nopxis of the political .ttati.itic.i of the Hates in their order.- Maine 
settled 1620,18.52 under tlie jurisdiction of Massachusetts. Purchased 
by that colony, 1877. lleinaincd under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
by the name of the I>is(rict of Maine, urrtil 1820, when it became att 
independent slate. OonKliuition went into operation in 1820. Tlie 
legislative IxxJy is enliiled (lie I.cgislature of Maine. It is vested in asen- 
ate and house of repre.scntiitivcs, elected annually by the people on the 
second Monday of .September. Tlic number of Representatives cannot 
be less than 100, nor more that 200. A town with 1500 inhabitants 
sends one representative. iSo town can send more than 7. Number of 
Senators cannot lie less than 31, nor more than 70. The legislature 
meets at Augusta. Governor elected annually by the people. Acouncilof 
7 is elected annually by the joint ballot of tlie Senate and Repmsentalives. 
Tlie right of snlfruge is granted to all persons over 21, but paupers, 
persons under guardiaimhifi, ijn(j persons not faxed. A residence of 3 
months preceding tlie election gives the right of euflVago. Tlie judicial 
power is vested in a Hiiprcine Judicial court, and courts, that may be 
established by the legislature from time to time. The salary of the Gov¬ 
ernor $1,5011 per annum. The members of the Senate and bouse of 
Representatives ,$2 per day. Hanks 19. Whole capital $2,175,000, 
exclusive of the U. S. .Bank. Sends 7 Representatives to Congress, and 
will be entitled to 2 or 3 additional members, by (be ratio of the present 
census. Post offices 397. This is the 12tli state in the union, in pmitt 
of members. 

Nem'Hamp.shirc. First settled 1623. Belonged alternately to the 
Royal government to Massnehusetts and New-York. Constitution estab¬ 
lished 178-1. The legislative power, called Jjie General court of New 
Hampshire, is in a Senate and House of Representatives. 150 voters send 
a representative and 300 additional voters a second. The members and 
the officers of the e.\ecitlive power are chosen annually by the pec^de. 
"iHiB General court meets at Concord. Right of suffr%e belongs to ail 
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■wb i«ittiiitsnt8 of 21 yisets, but pnupen aad pemm not tu^ «t their 
earn anequest. A Superior Court nnd Court of Common Pleas coinpoBe 
The judges lioid their places, during good behavior, till 

IhnngeofiO. 

' Salary of governor $1,200 per annum. Banks 21. Cafrital $2,102, 
79s, exchrsive of the U. S. Bank. Sends 6 Representatives to Congress. 
255 post offices. This is the 17th state in the union, in point of 
members. 

Ferment. First settlements in 1724; 1749. Claimed by New Hamp- 
riitre and New-York. Constitution formed 1777, entered the union 1791. 
n»o general assembly of tlie state of Vermont is the legislative power, 
composed of a single body, a House of Representatives, elected annually. 
One member is sent from every town. Montpelier is the place of mooting 
The officers of the executive power are chosen annually. Every man of 
21 years, having resided one year preceding the election in the state, 
who is quiet and peaceable, has the right of sutfrage. A supreme and 
county courts constitute the judiciary; all the officers being elected 
annually by the general assembly. A council of censors, composed of 
13, is chosen every 7 years, to see if the laws are duly executed. Sala¬ 
ry governor $10(10 |ier anum. Banks 10. Capital $1,0.')0,000, exclu¬ 
sive of the U. S. Bank. Sends 5 Representatives to Congress. 253 
Post offices. This is the 18th slate in the union, in point of inenibors. 

MastacJitisetts. First soltlcmeiil.s 1020, 1028. The two settle- 
menta remained under scjiarnle governments, milil 1(585—0 wlien they 
were united under tlie royal govcnimcnt. The constitution was formed 
1780. The legislative power is styled The (Jonoral court of Massachu¬ 
setts, and composed of a Senate and House of Representatives, elected 
annually, one for IDO voters, and auothet for an additional 225. Senate 
is composed of 40 inenihers. The governor is olecicd annually. The 
Ceneral Court meets at Boston. Resideiioo of one year in tlie common¬ 
wealth, andasix calendar months in the district, and paying a state or 
county tax within the two years preceding the election, constitutes a 
person 21 years of age a voter. The judiciary is a Supremo court and 
court of Common Pleas. Salary governor $3,060 07 per annum. 
Banks 66. Capital $20,420,(KKt, exclusive of the United States Bank. 
Sends 18 Represenlalivos to Congre'is. Post Offices 425. This is the 
iiiiith state in the Union in point of numbers. 

Rhode Island. First settlements, 1(53(5, 1638. Chartered 1644. 
Reohartered 1(566, by Charles II., which charter is the basis of its pres¬ 
ent government. Unlike all Ute other states, it has no written constitution. 
Tbe legislative power is a General Assembly, ciunposed of Senate and 
House of Representatives, which consists of 72 mombors, elected from 
the towns semi-amiually; and the Senate of 10. The latter are chosen 
annually. The (Jovernor is elected amiually. The Ooneral Assembly 
meets four times in a year at difforont towns, .fudges are appointed an- 
aiialJy by the General Asseinhly. .Tudges of the Courts of Commoa 
Pleas have no salaries, but are paid by entries. Salary Governor $400. 
Banito 47. Capital $6,098,307, exclusive of tbe United States Bank. 
Sends two Repsesentatives to (jongress. Post Offices 41. This k the 
twenty-third state in the Union in point of numbers. 
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Ctmne^ietd. First settlBments 1635, 1638. Chartotad 160S. IQw 
cbarter was suspended, and restored, and formed tiie bask of tlss gmemo 
Bwnt till 1818, when a constitution was formed. A Senate and fumM cff 
Representatives form the General Assembly. The members of the latter 
are chosen by the different towns, and are !J08 in number. The Bern- 
tors must notiall below 18, nor exceed 24, All the officers of gorerS' 
ment are elected annually. The General Assembly meets once a year, 
alternately at Hartford and New Haven. A residence of six mondsi^ 
the holding a freehold estate valued yearly at $7, or having performed 
military duty for ono year, paying taxes for one year, and a good motd! 
character, qualify a voter. A supreme court of errors, a superior court, 
and such inferior courts as may be created from lime to time, compose 
the judiciary. The Judges arc appointed by the General Assembly, and 
hold their offices during good behaviour, fill the age of 70. No one k 
compelled to join in, or support religious worshi[>; hut when united to 
any society, may be obliged to pay his portion of its expenses. Salary 
Governor $1,100. Banks 13. Capital, exclusive of tlie United States 
Bank, $4,033,000. Sends (i Represontatives to Congress. 222 Post 
Offices. This is the sixteentli statu in tlio Union, in point of numbers. 

New York, Fiist sottleiiinnl Kill. Colonial government 1629. 
Passed from tlie Hutch to the English, 1064. 1073 returned to the Dutch 
for a few months, and then to tlie English. Constitution formed, 1777. 
A Senate of 32 members, and an Assembly of 128 elected annually from 
the legislature. Senators elected by districts, and Representatives by 
counties, in proportion to flic population. The executive offices are 
chosen every two years. The legislature meets at Albany. The right 
of suffrage belongs to every white male citizen of tho age of 21, who has 
resided one year in the state, and six months in Lis own county. A man 
of color cannot vote unless he possess an unincumbered freehold estate, 
valued at $250. The Judges are appointed by the Governor, with the 
consent of the Senate. The Chancellur and Justices of the Supreme and 
Circuit Courts hold their offices during good behaviour, or qptil the age 
of 60. The Judges of the County Courts are appointed for five yearn. 
Salary Governor $4,000. Banks 44. Capital ^24,069,600, exclusive 
of the United States Bank. Sbfiie other Banks are eitlier in contem|fia' 
tion, or operation. Sends 34 Representatives to Congress. Post Offices 
1,462. This is the first state in the Union in point of numbers. 

New Jersey contained a few families, 1065. In 1676 divided into 
two provinces, one under royal government, and the other dependent on 
‘New York. East Jersey was transferred to William Penn and eleven 
amociates, 1632. In 1702 both provinces united under the govenunent 
of New York, till 1738, when a separate government was instituted. 
William Temple Franklin, a son of Dr. Franklin, was the last royal gov¬ 
ernor. Constitution formed 1776. The Governor, I.,egislative Council 
and General Assembly compose tlie Legislature. The Legislative Coun¬ 
cil and Gcneml Assembly ore elected annually. The former is composed 
of. 14, and the latter of 50. The Legislature ifleets at Trenton annually. 
The Governor is chosen by the Council and Assembly at their first meet¬ 
ing after the election. The Governor is President of the Council, which 
elwts a ViceFresideutfiom itself. TheGoveruorand Council form a court 
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8f Appeftb, BB tbe iast resort in all law causes, and possess tfaepowar o( 
pardoning criminals, after condemnation. All persons of full age, worth 
proclamation money, having resided one year in the county whwte 
vote, have the right of suffrage. By succeeding acts, it is deter- 
wii^, that paying a tax is equivalent to the farmer requisition, and that 
females and negroes are prohibited from voting. The Judges of the 
Superior and Inferior Courts are appointed by the Legislature, the former' 
for 7 years, and the latter for 5. Both may be re-appointed. Salary 
Governor, ga,000. Banks 18. Capital jJS,075,000. Sends 6 Repte- 
■eutatives to Congress. Post Offices *J42. This is the fourteenth stale 
in the Union, in point of numbers. 

Penmfflvanm. First settlement, 1682. Governed by deputies of the 
proprietors, till 1776, when the Constitution was formed. A Senate and 
House of Representatives form the General Assembly. The Represen¬ 
tatives are elected annually, being proportionate in number to that of the 
taxable inhabitants. Tiic Senate consists of 33 members, and tlie House 
of Representatives 100. The Senators arc chosen for four years, one 
and one-fourth being elected at the same time with the Representatives. 
The Governor is elected for 3 years, and may hold his office 0 out of 12. 
The Assembly meets at Harrisburgli. ’I’lie Judiciary is a Supremo 
Court, Courts of Oyer and Terminer, and goal-delivery Courts of Com¬ 
mon Pleas, an Orphan’s Court, a Court of Quarter Sessions, &.C. 
The Judges are appointed by the Governor, and hold their offices during 
good behaviour. The right of suin-agc l«;loii";s to every freeman of the 
age of 21, who has resided two years in llio stale, and paid a tax six 
mmiths b^ore the election. (Jovernor’s salary J?4,()00. Banks 31. 
Coital 84. Sends20 Representatives to Congress. 001 

Post Offices. This is tlie second state in the Union, in point of numbers. 

Delaware. First settlement 1627. FtonS tlie Swedes and Pins, it 
passed into the hands of the Dutch, and then into those of the English, 
with New York. 1682 was granted to Wm. Penn, and includod in tlio gov¬ 
ernment (M Pennsylvania. 1701 Delaware withdrew from Pennsylva¬ 
nia, and a constitution was formed 1776. The General Assembly con¬ 
sists of a Senate and House of RepreSefitalives. The members of the 
latter are elected annually, 7 from each county, amounring in all to 21. 
The Governor is chosen every 3 years, and he is ineligible for the three 
years which succeed. Three of the Senators arc elected annually. The 
XJeneral Assembly meets at Dover. A residence of 2 years previous to 
the election, and paying a stale or county tax constitutes all w'liile free¬ 
men aged 21 voters. The judiciary is composed of a Court ofChancery’ 
a Supreme Court, court of Common Pleas, &.c. The officers hold their 
daces daring good behaviour. Salary Governor 1,33!1,33. Sends one 
Mpresentative to Congress. Banks 4. CapitaljjS 1,050,000. 36 Post 
offices. This is the 24th state in the union, in point of numbers. 

Maryland. First settlement 1634. 1776 constitution formed. The 
iMislature is styled the General Assembly of Maryland, and is compoasd 
m I senate of 15 members and a -House of Delegates ofSO. Each county 
fnmisties 4 of tbe latter. They are elected annually, and the Senate 
«t(|ty fifth year^ 9 from the Western, and 6 from the Eutem shore. TTm 
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GoTernor is elected annually, and is eligible 3 years out of 7. The Gen* 
era! Assembly meets at Annapolis. A council of 5 form the executive 
with the Governor. Every white freeman above the age of 21, having 
resided 12 months in the state, or (> in the county, is qualified to vote, 
The chancellor and judges are nominated by the Governor and appointed 
by the council, and hold their offices during good behaviour. Salary of 
Governor $2,660. Banks 14. Capital ^U,-!.60,000. Sends 0 Repre¬ 
sentatives to Congress. Tost offices 221. This is the eleventh state in. 
the union in point of numbers. 

Virginia. First settlement 1607. Constitution 1776. It was' 
amended in 1829, and as it now stands. The General Assembly is com-' 
posed of a Senate and House of Deleg.atos. The number of members in 
the latter is 134 chosen annually. The Senate has 32 members elected 
every four year's, one and a fourth vacating their seats every year. Voters 
for all places of trust honor or profit are ghon viva voce. ITie execu¬ 
tive is in the hands of the Governor who is chosen for 3 years, and in¬ 
eligible for the next term. There is a council of state of 3. The judge# 
of the Supreme Court of Appeals and the Superior courts are appointed 
by the General Assembly, and liold tl>cir offices during good behaviour, 
or til! they are removed by a concurrent vote of the Assembly. Owning 
a freehold of the value of 2.6 dollais, or an interest in one to that amount,, 
or po.ssessions equivalent to this, or having been a housekeeper and head 
of a family for 12 tnonth.s, and paid ta-\c,s, constitutes a free white man 
of 21 a voter. .Salary of Governor $:(,333 33 cents. There are tlu«» 
banks with branches amounting in all to 16, and 1 in Wheeling. Whole 
Capital $5,607,000, exclusive of the 1/. S. Bank. Sends 22 Repre¬ 
sentatives to Congress. Post ofiices 778. This is foe third state in foe 
union in point of numbers. 

North Carolina. First settlement about the middle of the 17fo cen¬ 
tury. 1727 became a distinct province. Constitution formed 1776. A 
Senate and House of Commons constitute the General Asfemb^, botb 
chosen annually by the ireople. Each county furnishes 1 senator and 2 
members of the House of Comnions and one of the latter from each of 8 
large towns. The Governor is the chief executive officer, is elected an¬ 
nually by the 2 houses, and eligible for one term of 3 years out of six. 
The judges of the Supreme and Superior courts are appointed by the 
assembly, and hold their offices during good beliavior. All freemen aged 
21, who have resided in the state 12 months immediately preceding the 
election, are entitled to vote for members of the House of Commons; but 
to vote for a senator, the possession of a freehold of fifty acres of land i# 
required. Assembly meets annually at Raleigh. Salary of Govertttjr 
$2,000. Banks 3 with their branches. Capital exclusive of foe H. S. 
bank 200,000. Sends 13 Representatives to Congress. Post ofRCM 
470. This is foe fifth state in the union in point of numbers. 

South Carolina. First Settlement about 1^3. Constitution formed 
1775. The legislative power is in a Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives. 45 members compose the senate. They are elected by diatrict# 
for 4 years. Half are chosen biennially. The Representatives are 124 
Vot. II. 37 
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ijD Dumber, and apportioned according to the white inhabitants and taxa¬ 
tion. Elected for 2 years. A governor holds tho executive power for the 
term of 2 years, and is then ineligible for 4. The assembly meet* 
annually at Columbia. The chancellor and judges are appointed by tho 
Senate and House of Representatives and hold their olllces, during good 
behavior. Every free white male of the age of 21, who has resided in the 
state two years, previous to the election, and possessing a freehold of 50 ■ 
acres, or town lot, or resided in the district, in which he offers his vote, 
lix months before the election, and having paid tax of 3 shillings sterling 
in support of tho governor, is qualified to vote. Salary of Governor 
3,000 dollars. Banks 4, and tho state bank with 3 branches. Capital 
exclusive of the U. S. hank $4,031,833. Scnd.s 9 Representatives to 
Congress. 278 Post oiiiccs. This is the tenth state in the union, in 
point of numbers. 

Georgia. First settlement 1733. Of the states belonging to the 
union at the time of the declaration of independence, this was llie last 
settled. Constitution formed 1777. Tho legislative power is the 
General Assembly composed of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
The members of both are chosen annually. A county furnishes one senator 
and Reps, in proportion to population, including three and one fifth of the 
people of color. A Governor elected by the people for two years, holds 
the executive power. The Assembly meets at Milledgeville. All cili- 
*ens of 21 years, who have paid required taxes, and te.sidod 0 months in 
the county, are allowed to vote. The judicial jKJwer is a superior court, 
and such inferior ones, as may be established by the legislature. The 
superior judges, are elected by tlie legislature for 3 years, and tlie infe¬ 
rior quadrennially by the people. Tho clerks biennially. Salary of 
Governor$3,000. Banks 10,beside branches; capital $5,882,349,exclu¬ 
sive of the United States Bank. Post otBces 251. Sends 57 Repre¬ 
sentatives to congress. This is the sixlli state in the union, in point of 
numbers. 

Ohio. Arst settlement 1788. 1789 territorial government; 1802 

independent slate; constitution. The legislative power is vested in the 
General Assembly composed of a Senate^nd House of Representatives. 
The latter are chosen annually, apportioned among the voters according to 
the number of the voters. 7’he number cannot exceed 72, nor fall short 
of 36. Senate elected biennially in proportion to flic numlicr of volets. 
Ttie number cannot be less than a third, nor more than half that of the 
Representatives. The Governor holds the executive power, and is elect¬ 
ed by the people for two years. The Assembly meets at Columbus. 
Residence of one year, immediately preceding tho election, and paying or 
being charged with a state and county tax, constitutes every white cititsen 
of 21 a voter. The judiciary is a supreme court, courts of common pleas, 
See.’ The judgra are elected by both houses fiir seven years. Salary of 
Governor $1,200. Banks 12 exclusive of the United States Bank. Capital 
not ascertained. Sends 14 Representatives to congress. Post offices 
702. This is the fourth State in the union in point of numbers. 

Michi, [■an. First settlement 1670. 1805 territorial government un- 
dwtheU.S. 1^12 taken by the British under General Brock. 1818 
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recovered by the United States. The legislative council is composed of 
13 members, elected for 2 years. Judges 4. Salary of Governor $2,000 
Banka 2. Capital not specified. Sends one delegate to congress. Post 
offices 79. 

Kentucky. First settlement 1775. Apart of Virginia, until 1790. 
1790 Constitution formed. Admitted into the Union 1792. A senate 
and House of Representatives compose the legislative power. It is called 
the General Assembly. lOO is tlio highest number of Representatives 
allowed and 5S the lowest. Elected annually, and apportioned every 4 
years among the electors. Senators elected for 4 years, one fourth part 
chosen annually. They cannot exceed. 38, or fall short of 24. A gov¬ 
ernor holds the executive power, chosen for 4 j’ears, and ineligible for the 
succeeding 7. Elected by the [wopleWrc nocc. Tlie assembly meets at 
Frankfort. Evo^ male fVeo white citizen of 21, having resided in the 
state two years or4h the district one year next preceding the election 
is f|iialilie{i to vote. TJio judiciary is a court of appeals and inferior courts. 
These officers hold tlieir places during good behavior. Salary Governor 
$2,000. Hanlis 2 exclusive of the United States Bank. Capital not sp^ 
cified. Post Offices 322. Send.s 12 ]{c|)ro.soiitatives to congress. This 
i,s the 0th state in the Union, iu ]ioint of numbers. 

Indiana. I’inst settlemeiil near tlte cominoncemenl of the present 
century. Territorial government, 1800. Constitution formed and ad¬ 
mitted into the union 181(5. 7’hc legislative authority is a Senate and 
House'of Reprc.sentativcs, which com]K)so a General assembly. The 
Senators are chosen for 3 years, and the Representatives annually. The 
latter cannot exceed 100, nor fall short of 36. The former must not be 
less, than one third, nor more th.an one half the tiuml)er of Representa¬ 
tives. ’Phe mcmlier.s of both houses are apjiortioned among the voters. 
The Goveruor is chosen for 3 years, and may he once reelected. The 
Assembly meets at Indiaiioindis. The right of suffrage belongs to 
all free male citizens of 21, who have resided one year in Jhe state im¬ 
mediately previous to the clnction. The judiciary consists of a supreme 
court, circuit courts, and inferior courts. The supreme judges are ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor with We consent of the Senate; those of the 
circuit court by the legislature, and the associate judges by the people. 
Salary of Governor 1,090. Sends 3 Representatives to congress. Post 
offices 218. This is the 13th state in the Union in point of numbers. 

• 

lUinoix. First soKlement in the latter part of the 17tli century. Passed 
from Franco to Great Britain, 1763. Settlements liegan by (he citizens of 
the United States about 1800. Territorial government 1809. 1818 

constitution formed, and admitted into the Uuion. The legislative 
authority is vested in a General assembly. Composed of a Senate and 
House 6f Rcprcsculativcs until the inhabitants shall amount to 100,000, 
the number of Representatives is confined within 36 and 27, and the 
Senators must bo not less than one third, nor more than one half the 
number of Representatives. The governor il the executive power, and 
chosen for 4 years, ineligible for the succeding term. Tlie Representr 
lives are chosen annually, and the Senators every fonr years. The 
semhly meets every second year at Vandalia. Tlie requisitioi!«^_» 
voter are the same as in most of the other states, except that only 
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,inontlM ]Hevious residence is necessary. A supreme court and inferior 
^courts constitute the judiciiiry. The judges are appointed by the General 
Assembly, and hold their offices duriiiggood behavior. Salary of Governor 
.^,000. Post offices 217. Illinois sends one Representative to congress 
TTiis is the 20tli slate in the Union, in point of numbers. 

Migsouri. First sottlomonis 17G4. 1804 separated from the rest of 

Louisiana, and 1820 constitution formed, and 1821, admitted into the 
Union. A Senate and House of Representatives form a General Assem¬ 
bly. One Representative at least from each county, but the whole number 
may not exceed 100. 7'ho Senators are elected for four years, the seats 
of half being vacated every two years. Limited between 14 and 33. 
Chosen by districts, and np()ortioncd among the voters. The Governor 
is the executive officer, elpclod for four years, and ineligible for the four 
succeeding. The Assembly meets every second year at the city of Jeffer¬ 
son. A voter must be twenty one, have resided in the state one year be¬ 
fore the election, and 3 months iir the county. The judiciary is a Supreme 
court, chancery circuit courts, &c. The judges are appointed by the 
Governor with the Senate, and hold their fiffices during good behavior, 
until the ageoftiS. Salary, Governor ‘t^L.KtO. No banh, but that of 
the United States. Post ollicos, Sends one Representative to Con¬ 
gress. Missouri is the 21sl, stale in the Utiioii in point of numbers. 

Tennessee. First settlement belwren 17f).'!> and 70. Included in 
Nortli Carolina, till 17!)0. 1700 Conslitiilion formed^and admitted into 

the Union. A General Assembly composed of a Senate and House of 
Representatives composes legislative power. The roemhors of both 
houses are elected biennially 7'hc number of Representatives is 
8i.xty. They are apportioned among the voters. The Senate can¬ 
not be less than one third, nor more than half the number of Repre¬ 
sentatives. A Governor is the executive officer, elected at. the same time, 
snd for the same term with the members of the Assernhly. KligibleO 
years in 8. * The Assembly meets at Nashville hiennially. Every free¬ 
man of 21, owning a freehold in the county, also any freeman, who has 
been an inhabitant of any county in tha. *tato 6 montlis next preceding 
the election is entitled to vote. The judiciary is composed of such supe¬ 
rior and inferior judges, .as the legislature may establish, appointed by 
both houses. They hold their offices during good behavior. Salary of 
Governor 2,000 dollars. I'ho United Stales has a bank at Nashville. 
B&ds 9 Representatives to congress. Post offices 350. This is the 
7tb state in the Union, in point of numbers. 

Arkansas Territory. Separated from Missouri, and made independent, 
J819. The legisla tive council is composed of 5 members. The House 
*f Representatives compo.scd of 23 meml>er.s, arc elected biennially. 
Judges 4. Salary Governor $2,000. Sends 1 delegate to Congress. 

\ Post Offices 52. 

The following specific und important information, touching the settled 
iwionB of this interesting and little known Territory, was received too 
tt& fei insertion under its appropriate head. The writer. Dr. McKay, 
bwlien, from the early periods of the settlement of that country, one of 
itfi^lKlIigent afid respectable citissens, personally acquainted with the 
eeuritry he describes. No apology is deemed necessary for iotrodooing 
••db dh«ct, tangible and important infonnation here in the form of a note. 
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‘When this territory was constituted in 1810, a separate government, it 
constituted only 5 counties, viz: Arkansas, Lawrence, Pulaski, Clarke, 
and Hempstead. The old coimlios have been “clippetl,” and new ones 
formed by every session of the legislature since, until the number has in¬ 
creased to 23. Arkansas, Phillips, Crittenden, St. Francis, Monroe and 
Chicot form the eastern judicial district; Pulaski, Conway, Pope, Craw¬ 
ford, the western; Hot Spring, ('lark, Hempstead, Miller, Lafayette, Se¬ 
vier, and Union, tho southern; Independence, Lawrence, Jackson, Hard 
and Washington, the nortliern. 

With regard to tlie water courses, I barely know the names of the most 
important, such as Arkansas, White, St. Francis, Washita, and Red River, 
with tlieir branches. Tho principal branches of tlie Arkansas, are tho 
Paw’nee, Canadian, or Main, Arkansas, Verdigris, Grand, or Six Bull, 
and the Illinois. The latter rises near Six Bull, and runs a southern 
course through the country, now occupied by tho Cherokee Indians. It 
is a clear, swift and bcautifid stream, about liiO yards in width, and 
empties into the Arkansas on the north shore, about 40 miles below the 
junction of Verdigris and Grand River, which are only half a mile distant 
from each other at their points of entrance. Tlie Verdigris is the upper 
brancii. Both this and Grand River come in from the north, rising in the 
Osage country, 'i'hc next stream of any size is the I’oto, coming 
from the south, and emptying into the Arkansas at Fort Smith. The 
above mentioned branches all belong to the country assigned to the Indi¬ 
ans. Crawford county joins the Choctaw and Cherokee line on the W. 

Washington county lies N. of Crawford, and is liounded on the N. by 
the Missouri line. Tlic county seat is Fayetteville. Lee’s Creek rises 
in this county. It is a tine, raiiid stream, aiToiding good mill seats, and 
discharges its waters into tho Arkansas on tlie N. about 8 miles below 
Fort Smith. 'I'his county is the best watered in the territory. It abounds 
in tlie finest springs, bursting from tlie limestone, and often running off 
in bold streams sufficient to turn a mill. It is very hilly, and in many 
places there are precipices from 1 to 300 feet in height. Some of the 
main branches of While River traverse it. * 

Pope county is next in descending the Arkansas. It has no stream* 
of any importance, except IHiTtois Creek, on the N.,and Pettijohn,ontbo 
S. Neither of Uicso are navigable for any distancxi, Convsay succeeds 
Pope, and has no stream of note, except Cadron Creek, which empties 
into Arkansas from the N., and is navigaViIe for a short distance from its 
mouth. The county seat is Harrisburgh. Pulaski joins Conway^ and 
is also destitute of large streams. Little Rock is the county seat, and 
the seat of tlie territorial government. It is situated on the S. bank of 
the Arkansas, about 250 miles by water, and about 140 by land from tho 
Mississippi. The position is high and commanding, ascendipg gradually 
from the river for one mile and a half. There are no public builffinga ex¬ 
cept a'wooden jail and court house; but among the private buildings 
there are several liandsorao erections of brick and wood. The town is 
spread over a considerable extent of ground, and contains 5 dry goods ■ 
'stores, besides groceries and other shops. 'It is a place of considerable 
trade, and preanises to become a town of consequence. The smaller 
steam boats are able to reach this point at all seasons. Jefierson county 
lies below, and £. of Pulaski. No streams of note j^re found in it, ex- 
Mpt Plum l^you, s branch of the Arkansas, putting out on the N. side;, 
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and ninning such a course, as to form an island between itself and the 
Arkansas of 30 miles in length, and from 4 to 8 or 10 in width. The 
county seat has no name hut Pine Bluff. This is the first high landseen 
in ascending the Arkansas. Arkansas county touches Jefferson. Its 
principal streams are Bayou Mefeau, which ri.scs in Pulaski county, and 
runs a S. E. course of about IfM) miles, em|>tying into the Arkansas on 
the N. about 8 miles above the Post, by land, and 20 by water, and the 
river Aux Grucs, or Crane Rivor, which also rises in Pulaski, and taking 
aneastwardly course, discharges itself into While River about 15 miles 
from the mouth of the latter. Those two streams run along opposite 
sides of the Big Prairie, which appears to be the dividing ridge between 
the waters of the Arkansas and Wiiite River. This county reaches to 
the Mississippi. 

Crittenden county touches the Missouri lino and extends to island 
No. 63, J think. Lawrence joins it on the AV. J’hillips on tlie S. and 
the Mississippi on the East. Some of the head branches of the St. 
Francis pass thrniurh the wesleni part of it. 'I'hc seal of justice is situ¬ 
ated at the upper end of a bend of the Mississippi, about 17 miles above 
Memphis. This county contains large bodies of first rale land; but like 
all those, which border on llie Mississippi, it is <'ijt up by lakes marshes 
and the overflow of that river. Phi!li|is is south of the lallor, East of 
Monroe and St. Francis, and north of Arkansas. Its slreaiiis arc St. 
Francis River, and Big (5reck. The St. Ji’rancis is ahoul. 20(1 yards 
wide at its mouth, and afliirds a considerable length of navigation. Big 
Creek rises in the high lands hack of (his river, .and runs an eastwardly 
course, emptying into the Mississippi about 20 miles below the St. Fran¬ 
cis. It would admit ofnavigatiou for a short dlsUmcc. This county 
has large bodies of excellent land. 1 lelena, the .scat of justieo, is situated 
on the West bank of the Missis.sippi, about 5 miles below the mouth of 
the 8t. Francis. Here is the only point of high laud, that comes into the 
Mississippi on its west side, in its whole course from (he mouth of the 
Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico. Chicot county is south of Arkansas, east of 
Union and Piaaski, and north of the Louisiana lino. It contains some good 
land, but is injured by lakes, marshes and overflow. Villcmont is the 
county town, situated on tlie west hank of flic Mississippi, formerly call¬ 
ed Point Cllteot. Monroe is west of Phillips, north of Arkansas, soutli of 
St. Francis and east of Independence. Its streams are White River and 
Cachee. The former forms its southern limit, and divides it from Ar- 
kan^s county, (’achee ri.ses in marshy grounds, and runs south and 
empties into White river, about 50 miles above its mouth. I know of 
no name for its seat of justice. Such is the mania for speculation in 
town making, that the scat of jiistiru?, particularly in the new counties, 
changes every session of the legislature. The country is Ic.ss broken in 
this county, than in those on the Mississippi, and contains large quanti¬ 
ties of fine land for tillage. 8t. Francis county is west of Phillips,'south 
ofMonroe.east of Jackson, and north of Lawrence and Crittenden. St. 
Francis, and L:mguile,an inconsiderable stream entering the latter on the 
Sisideareits chief streams. iSoil and face of the country much the same as* 
Mc^^. Indeijendcnce is north of Pulaski and Conway, west of Monroe, 
■•(tlTOf Lawrence, and east of Pope and Izard. It comprises a variety 
rf soil, from the richest bottom lands to the most barren hills. The face 

the country at a distance from water courses is very much broken with 
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hill*, covered with rocks—limestone abounds- But the low lands along 
the streams are not exceeded in the country in richness of soil. It is 
finely watered by numerous streams, among which are While Kiver and its 
tributaries, viz. Little Red, Strawberry and Black rivers. Batesville situ¬ 
ated on White River, and on the main road leading through the territory 
from St. Louis to Texas, is the scat of justice. .Tackson is east of Inde¬ 
pendence, south of Pidaski, west of St. Francis and north of Lawrence. 
It contains Imt few inhabitants, and resctnhles Independence in the face 
of the country. Lawrence is N. of Independence and Jackson, east of 
Izard, west of Crittenden and south of the Missouri line. Face of the 
country, soil, &c. same as Independence. Its stniams are tlie Black 
River and its tributaries, Spring and Current River. Black River is 
navigable to Jackson, the seat of justlice, and empties into White Rivet 
about 17 miles below Batesville. Steam boats have ascended White 
River to Balcsvillo; and it is presumed, that small steamers may ascend 
Black River to Jackson. Above the.se points, the streams become too rocky 
and ni))id to admit of safe navigation. -Tackson is also on the road leading 
from 8l Louis to Texas. Izard is north of Pope, cast of Washington 
west of Lawrence, and soiilb of the Missouri line. Some branches of 
White River pass through it- The staplol))roduclions of tliese counties 
at present are cotton and corn. A considerable quantity of beef and 
pork is also exported from them.- T-tfHkj attention has been paid to the 
raising of small grain, although wheat and other grain grows well- Want 
of proper mills prevent their cultivation to any extent. With regard to 
tlie mineral and fossils of llio part of the country, of which I have been 
speaking, I know little. An ahundauco of stone coal is found, and it 
is known, that there is iron ore in some places. 

Hot Spring cxnmty is hounded N. by Pulaski and Conway, E. by Union, 
S. by Clark, and W. by Pope. The surface of Ibis county is uneven, 
mountainous and rocky, and has but a small portion of land fit for culti¬ 
vation. Notvvithstaniling its poor soil, it has some advantages over most 
of the other counties in the Territory. The springs, from which it takes 
its name, arc becoming much noticed, and of late years hav^ been visited 
by persons from all the Western States for heallb, during the summer 
months. They have, in my opinion, no medical clficacy, separate from 
that of an equal temtKjraturd*of increased heat. A salutary effect has 
been produced in most eases of chronic rheumati.sni. I have known in¬ 
dividuals who have sufierod eontraetioiis of their limbs from this afflict¬ 
ing and painful di.sease, coin|ilctely rolkwed by bathing in the.se waters 
for some length of time. The water appears to contain as little forgign 
mixture, as the purest springs of the north; and i.s as limpid. In the 
neighborhood of the sjirings is an excellent quarry of whetstone, said by 
judges to l>o equal to the Turkey .stone. This county contains large 
quantities of iron ore, some of whicli is highly magnetic. The spring* 
issue from the foot of two oj)posito hills of nearly equal elevation, of 
between 4 and IjOO feet. The valley runs from north to south. A small 
stream passes through it. Upon reaching the springs, it is so much enlarg¬ 
ed, as to afford sufficient water to turn a mill. On the east side of the 
■valley aboutJlO springs boil u[), the water of Vliich will harden an egg in 
15 minutes. But one comes from the western side. The creek empties 
into tlie Wasliita, about 7 miles south of the springs. 

Clark county is joined S. by Hempstead, W. by Crawford, N. by Hot 
Spring, and E. by Union. It is quite hilly, and affords a considcraWe 
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pn^rUon of good land, and is well watered, as the Washita and two of 
its branches ron through it. The names of the branches are the Little 
Missouri and the Fonrche Cado, which empties into it on the S. side, a 
few miles above the entrance of the Little Missouri. They both come 
in on tile same side, and bear a N. E. course. The road, of which I have 
spoken, leading from St. Louis to Texas, passes directly through this 
county. Very little attention has been paid to the subject of minerals in 
this region. Some salt is made. The seat of justice has been moved 
almost every session of the legislature. Tn feet it has been so constantly 
on the move, that we can hardly find a resting place, or name, for it. 

Hempstead is S. of Clark, E. of Miller and Sevier, N. of the Mexican 
Mne, and W. of Lafayette. A great profiorlion of this county is good 
land. The face of the country is beautifully diversified with gentle swells 
and vallies. On the highest ridges are fiiund great qnantities of muscle 
shells of a very large size. But it is not abundant in streams. There are 
some springs of good water, but they are not plenty. .The only navigable 
Stream is Red River; and to reach this county by means of it, the Great 
Raft must be passed. The bois d’arc, yellow, or Indian bow wckxI, grows 
abundantly, and to a considerable size lien;. The Little Missouri runs 
through the northern part of it. The wsat of justice is Washington. 

Sevier is S. and W. of Hempstead, N. of the Mexican line, and E. of 
Miller. No water courses of note, except Red River. Face of the 
country much like Hempstead. Considerable quantities of salt have 
been made in it. 

Miller is W. of Crawford, E. of the Choctaw eastern boundary line, 
and N. of the Mexican lino. Red River is the only navigable stream. 
The northern parts are hilly; but near the banks of Red River, there is 
some very good land. Rio Micha, a considerable stream, runs through 
the western part of it. The mouth of this stream is the point where the 
eastern boundary line intersects Red River. 

Sevier is S. of the Louisiana iine and Red River, W. of Hempstead, 
and E. and N. of Union and Clark. It is tolerably level, and a great 
portion of ilffirst rate soil, but not well watered. The only navigable 
stream is Red River. There is a large savanna, or prairie, called Prairie 
Long, in it, running E. and W. fer a considerable distance, parallel with 
Red River. ' » 

Union joins the Louisiana line on the S. E., Chicot on the E. Ciaric 
and Hempstead S.; and Jefierson N. The character of the soil of this 
county is various. It presents hills, swamps, and a portion of first rate 
land. The Washita runs through it, and in it receives Saline Creek, a 
beautiful, clear and rapid stream from the N. W. Seat of justice Corea 
Fabre. 

I have aimed, in the fqregoing sketch, to come as near the truth, as 
possible. Descriptions have been given of detached portions of this ter¬ 
ritory, greatly overrating its advantages. Persons have visited it upon 
the strength of these representations, and being disappointed, their esti¬ 
mate has fallen as much too low, as it had been raised before too high. 
I have neither added nor d^inished, concealed any disadvantages, n<» 
blazoned any advantages. 1 am aware, that the prejudice, originating ife 
t have mentioned, has had a tendency, for some years, to keep the terri¬ 
tory in the back ground. 

The exports of»the territory of Arkansas are cotton, com, beef hides, 
pekries, live cattle, cypress timber, plank, 
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Aiabama. First •ettlement, long before it contained many cWiiized 
inhabitants. Since 1810 the increase of population has bwn rapid. 
Territorial government 1817. Constilutitm 1819. Admitted into the 
Union' 1820. The legislative power is similar to that of Tennessee. 
The Representatives are elected annually, and in proportion to the pop- 
. ulation. 'I'hey cannot e.vceed 100 nor fall short of 60. The Senators 
are chosen for three years, one-third every year. The Senators cannot 
be less than one-fourth, nor more than one-third of the number of Rep¬ 
resentatives. The executive power rests with the Governor, elected for 
two years, and eligible four years out of six. The Assembly meets at 
Tuscaloosa. Every white male citizen of 21,having resided one year in 
tlio state, and the last three months in the county or town, is qualified to 
vote. Thejudiciary is asupreroo court, circuitcourls,&c. The judges, 
after 1833, aro to be elected by both Houses every six years. Sahry 
Governor ,^4,000. Banks 2. Capital $1,186,927 09, exclusive of tte 
United States Bank. Sends 3 Representatives to Congress. Post Of¬ 
fices 109. This is the 15th state in the Union, in point of numbers. 

Mhsixsippi. First settlement 1716. Ceded to the English. Terri¬ 
torial government, 1798. An inde|>endent state 1817. Coiatitution 
same year. A Senate and House of Representatives form the General 
Assembly. The Representatives are elected annually, in the ratio of one 
to every 3,000 wliile inhabitants. When the inliabitants exceed 80,000 
tlie Representatives cannot be less than 30, nor more than 100. The 
Senators elected for three years, one-third chosen annually. Their num¬ 
ber is limited between one-foutih and one-third of that of the Represen¬ 
tatives. Tlie Governor is the executive officer, elected for two years. 
Tlie General Assembly meets at Jackson annually. The qualifications 
of a voter are being 21 years of age, residence of 6 months in tho coun¬ 
ty, being enrolled in tho militia, and paying taxes. The Judiciary is a 
supreme and inferior courts, &c. Tho judges are elected by the General 
Assembly, and hold their offices during good behavior, till the age of 65. 
Salary Governor $2,500. Bank of the state at Natchez has^ branches, 
and a capital of $1,000,000. Sends 1 Representative to Congress. 
Post Offices 108. This is the kweniy-second state in the Union, in point 
of numhers. 

The following notices of the state of Mississippi, from Mr. Dunbar, 
were received subsequently to Oie publication of the Geography of that 
state, in the lat volume of this work. In following an incompetent gui^e 
some mistakes crept into that work, in regard to tlie names and numom 
of the counties. This information, in reference to tlie interior of a state, 
about which less is known, perhaps, than the interior of any state in the 
Union, is deemed too important to be omitted, though some parts of it 
may have been anticipated. ‘The state of Mississippi is divided into 
26 counties. The principal town is Natchez, Adams county, cmitaining 
2,790 hibabitants, of which 1,447 are slaves and freo colored persons. 
That part of the town, called “under the hill” is one of tho most noted 
places, in the view of boatmen, on the whole bourse of the Mississippi; 
and was formerly the scene of more profligacy and outrage, than, ^rhiqsi, 
any other place in the United States. But, owing to we establishment 
of a vigilant and severe system of police, and to the decrease of trade by 
fiat boats, it has become comparatively a sober place. Almost all the 
Voi. n. 38 
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produce busineis of the upper country is carried on tiiere by our most 
respectable mercbanU in line. It contains 4 churches, ihe Presby¬ 
terian, which is a rrery handsome edifice, tlie Episcopal also showing taste 
in the architecture, and a Methodist and Baptist church, one of which is 
of brick. A Masonic Hall is situated on the principal street, and pre¬ 
sents a specimen of good architectural taste. 

There are S Banks in Natchez; tlie Brandi Bank of tiio United States, 
the Planter's Bank, a new institution, created at our last session, and the 
Bank of the State of Mississippi, dating its commenceineiit in the year 
1811. . It has brandies at Woodville, Port Gilison, and Vicksburgh. 
Fort Kosalie, commanding a view of (he Mississippi, near this place, is 
strongly identified with tlie early history of our state, and tlie cruel wars 
which ended in the extermination of that gallant trilie of Indiana, whose 
name was given to our town. The health of Natchez is uniformly good, 
except when the epidemic yellow fever visits us. Its first appearance 
was in 1817, smee which weliave been repeatedly scourged by it; though 
we have escaped it the two last years. The disease lias always been of 
a particularly malignant character hero. 

The next town in point of population, is Port Gibson, in Claiborne 
county, which contains 1,5(K) inhabitants. It is a place of considerable 
business, and is situated on Bayou Pierre, about 10 miles from its de- 
bouchc into the Mississippi. It is navigable to tliis iioint only in high 
water; and much of the business is carried on tlirough a small town 
situated on a point of the Mississippi, called Die Grand Gulf. It is some¬ 
times very unhealthy, owing, probably, to the vicinity of extensive swamps. 
Vicksburgh is in Warren county, and is a flourishing town of recent ori¬ 
gin, sustamed by an extensive and rich back country, and by being the 
only convenient site for a town for many miles above anfl below. Still 
further up is Manchester, in Yazoo county, on tlio river Yazoo, a small 
town, but rapidly increasing. The contiguous county is very fertile, 
producing large crops of cotton, which are shipped from Manebester on 
steam bciat% which reach that place in high water without difliculty. 

Memphis is considered at present as included within Itio territorial 
limits of Tennessee, though we lay claim to it; and a resolution of our 
legislature has empowered the executive (isappoint a commissioner on our 
part, to determine at what point the 35° of latitude, our iiortliorn bound¬ 
ary, crosses the Mississippi. The result will soon he known. 

As to our seat of government, Jackson, in Hinds county, the less said 
about if, the better. It is on Pearl River, which is not navigable to that 
point, except in the extreme of high water. The surrounding country is 
tbejiictare of sterility. The public buildings are mere temiHirary struc¬ 
tures, and it contains few inhabitants, beside the ofiicers of government. 
The necessity of removing the seat of government to a more eligible po- 
sition is so apparent, that no new appropriation will'lie made for buildings, 
winch would soon be abandoned. Clinton, in tlie same county, is a 
pleasant little village, a place of resort in the summer for its salubrity, 
and for drinking the waters of its sulphur spring. Woodville, in Wilkin¬ 
son county, is a handsomS village, containing alxmt 8tK) inhabitants, and 
being tlie seat of justice for the county. If a projected rail road, to con¬ 
nect it with St. Francisville in Louisiana, should bo completed, it will 
become a place pf commercial importance. The popuLition of our state, 
according to the returns of the marshal, is 136,806. Free white males 
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38,497. Females 39,121. Total 70,618. Male slaves 33,072. Fe¬ 
male 324>^- 1'otal Slaves 65,659. Free colored moles292. Females 
237. ■ Total of free colored persons 529. In the appointment of Rep¬ 
resentatives to Congress, our population will therefore be rated at 110,330; 
and we are therefore entitled to another vote on the floor of Congress. 

Loumana. First settlement 1699. Purchased hy the United States 
1803. 1804 set aptart, as tlie Territory of Orleans. Admitted into the 

Union 1812. Constitution same year. A Senate and House of Rep¬ 
resentatives form tlie legislative power, styled the (Joneral Assembly. 
'Fhe Representatives cannot exceed 50, nor fall short of 25, and are ap¬ 
portioned according to the number of doctors, as ascertained by enumer¬ 
ation every 4 years. TJio slate is divided into 16 senatorial districts, 
each of which furnishes one Senator. They are elected for 4 years, half 
chosen every two years. A (iovernor is the executive, elected for 4 years. 
The people vote for (Iovernor at the same time with the Representatives 
and Senators. The two Houses then elect one of the two candidates 
elected hy the jwsople. The Assembly meets annually at Donaldsonville. 
livery while citizen of 21, who has resided one year in the county next 
precudtng the election, and paid u state tax within 0 months preceding, 
is entitled to vote. A supreme court and inferior courts constitute the 
judiciary. The judges are appointed by the Governor with the Senate, 
and hold their offices during good behaviour. Salary Governor .$7,5(X». 
Banks 4. One of them lias 5 branches. Whole cajiital ^8,500,000, ex- 
clusivcof the United Stales Bank. Sends 3 Representatives to Congress. 
Post Offices 63. Louisiana is the nineteenth state in the Union, in point 
of numbers-. 

Florida. Conquered hy die Spaniards 1739. Ceded to Great Britain 
1703, and divided into E. and W. Florida. 1781 recovered by Spain. 
1821 ceded by Spain to the United Slates. 1822 two divisions 
under one government, called the Territory of Florida^ legislative 
council composed of 10 members, meets at Tallahassee. Judges 4. 
Salary Governor 02/>OO. Capital of the Bank of Florida ^600,000. 
Post Offices 38. Sends 1 B8legate to Congress. 

Districi of Colundna. Ceded to the United States 1790, and is under 
the immediate government of Congress. The City of Washington 
witliin the district became the seat of the United States Govem^nt, 
1800. The Congress of the United States meets here every year on the 
first Monday in lincember, and the Supreme Court of the United States 
annually on the second Monday in January. Banks in the District 18, 
exclusive of the United States Bank. Post Offices 3. 
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Labrador, 118; Moravians, Icy Arcfaifielago, 119. 

British America, 119; New Foundland, Productions, Climate, Banks, 
Fish, Dog, 120; Population, Inhabitants, 121. 


Nova Scotia, Climate, Trees, Chief Towns, 121; Cape Breton, Princ.e 
Edward’s Island, and Anticosti, 122; New Brunswick, St. John’s River, 
Population, Towns, 122; Gaspee,' 123. 

Lower Canada, Divisions, Rivers, 123; Montmorency Cascade, Soil 
and Climate, Agriculture, 124; Animals, Metals, Chief Towns, 125; 
Cmmnerce, Population, ^128; Amusements, Society, Government, 
Revenue, Expenses, 127; Military Importance, Savages, History, 
128. 


Upper Canada, Divisimis, Population, 128; Rivmvs, Soil and Prodt^- 
tioos, Climate, ^timals, Towns, Lakes, 129; Canals, 130. 



covtBim, 


Mexicaa Republic, Ph^Btcal Aspect, 131; Prerinoeg, Sqpiais Hu—_ 
Filiation, Chief Towns, 132; Divisions, Mountain*, 132; Mines, RiV' 
era, Lukes, 134; Harbors, Cliinste, Periodical Rains, 135; Now Mexico, 
Vegetable Productions, 136; Edible Plants, 137; 2ioo!ogy, 137; Popa» 
lation, 138; Languages, Topography, 146; Savages, 142; Provinces, 
Chkri' Towns, and Mines, 142; H^Un-y, 140. 

South America, General Aspect, 147; Rivers, 148; Mountains, 149; 
Temperature, 150; Animals, Caraccas, 151; Population, 152; Spanidj 
Guiana, Chief Towns, Black Watere, Llanos, 153; New Grenada, 
Chief Towns, 154; Volcanoes, The Gallipagos, Peru, 157; Mines, 
Towns, 158; Population and Character of, the Inhabitants, 159; 
Paper Insect, 160; Chili, Paraguay, Terra Magellanica or Patagonia, 
160; Aspect of Chili, and Productions, 160; Animals, 101; Towns, 161; 
Cuyo, 161; Tucuman, 162; Paraguay, 162; Towns, 102; Monte Video, 
Missions, Buenos Ayres, 103; Adjacent Provinces, 164; Patagonia, 
Straits of Magellan, 164; History, 16.5; Government, 166; Brazil, In¬ 
habitants, Soil, 166; Climate, Minerals, Precious Stones, &c. 167; 
Plants, 108; Birds, Departments, Chief Towns, 169; Rio Grande, St. 
Catherine, Plain of Corritiva, District of Santos, San Paulo, Minas 
Geracs, 170; Goyez, Bahia, Pernambuco, Piauhy, Grand Para and Rio 
Negro, 171; Natives, Government, Guiana, Seasons, 172; Diseases, 
Inundations, Medicinal Plants, Forest Trees, 173; Quadrupeds, 174; 
Esseqiiibo, Demarara and Berbicc, 174; Surinam, Revolted Negroes, 
175; Cayenne, Indians, 170. 

West Indies or Columbian Archipelago, 170; Animals, 1^7; Inhabit¬ 
ants, Population, 178; Cub;^l79; Jamaica, 180; St. Domingo, IW; 
Porto Rico, 181; Bahamas, 182; Santa Cruz, Anguilla, 182; St. Mar¬ 
tin’s, St. Bartholomew, St. Euslatia, Antigua, St. Christopher’s, Guada- 
luupe, 183; Marttnico, Barbadocs, Tobago, Trinidad, 185; Curacoa, 
18.5; Bonair and Aruba, 180, Trade of the West Indies; Morning in,the 
Antilles, 188. 

Appendix, 189; Area of the country watered by the principal rivers 
and branches in the United States, 189; Meteorological Table, 191; 
Trees common to Louisiana, 195; Flora of Louisville, 196; Cryptoga- 
gia, 204; Flora of Naohitoches, 205; List of tlte Animals of the Mis-! 
sissippi Valley, 207; Catalogue of Birds most commonly seen between 
the Lakes and the Sabine, 208; Religious Denominations in the Western 
Gouptry, 209; Religious Denominations in tlio United States,210; Ex- ; 
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COXTENTS- 


jwrls from Cincinnati and New Orleans, 211; Steam Boats, on the West¬ 
ern Waters; Prices of passage from different points, 212; Military Posts 
and Arsenals, 212; Census of the United Slates for 1830; Numher of 
free white males, 214; Free white females, 210; Male slaves, 220, Fe¬ 
male slaves, 221; Free colorotl males, 222; hVe colored females, 223; 
White persons included in the foregoing who are deaf and dumb or blind, 
or aliens, or foreigners not naturalized, 22t!; Slaves and colored persons 
included in the foregoing, wdio arc deaf or dumb, or blind, 227; Recap¬ 
itulation exhibiting the general aggregate of each description of persons 
in tlie United States. 


Population of the Counties and ('bounty Town.s of the dillbrenl Slates, 
according to tbe census of 183(1,231; Maine, New llampsliire, Vermont, 
231; Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Conneclicnl, 232: New-Vork, 233; 
New .Tcrscy, 231; Pennsylvania, 23.5; Delaware, Maryland, 230; Vir¬ 
ginia, 237; North Carolina, 240; Sonlh Carolin.a, 211; (ieorgi.a, 242; 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 24 1; Tenne.saee, 21,5; Kentucky 247; 
Ohio, 250; Indiana, 251; Illinois, 2.52; Mi.ssouri, 253; District of Co¬ 
lumbia, I'lorida Territory, 253; Michig.an Territory, Arkansas Territory’ 
254. 


MisoKU.A.ifEotrs Statistic A i, Ta hle, 255. Synopsis of tlic Poll lical Sta¬ 
tistics of the states in their order, Maine, New llampsliire, 2.57; Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 2.58; Connecticut, Nevv-York, New-,ler.scy, 
250 Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 200; Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Cu.alina, 201; Georgia, Oiiio, Micbigaii 202; Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, 2C3; Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas Territory, Note containing 
specific and imjiortani information relatqe to the latter, 204; Alabama, 
Mississippi, Note containing imp.'irtant information vvitli regard to tlie 
latter, 209; Louisiana, Florida, District of Columbia, 271. 










